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2 THE THEOSOPHIST OCTOBE 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


N the first of October, Dr. Besant enters her eighty-sixli 

year, and THE THEOSOPHIST its fifty-fourth volume 
For the birthdays of the two fall on the sam: 
day. Dr. Besant is perhaps a shade stronger 
she has had enough energy to leave her room and go up fiv 
steps and along a long corridor to visit Bishop Leadbeater it 


his room. She has paid this visit daily on several occasions 


* 
5-2 


The message to Theosophists overleaf, with which thi 

Es new volume of THE THEOSOPHIST begins 
r Message. = 

was written by her last year and put away. 

It has been resuscitated from among other papers on he 

desk. It is reproduced in exact size; it was however writter 

in pencil. That she wrote it to go into print is evidenced bj 

the three strokes under the letter “ с” of the word “creator” 

she wrote “creator” with a small “© с,” and the three stroke 


is the mark to the printer to make it a capital C. 


* 
* + 


At the end of this issue will be found a sixteen pag 

Dr. Besant's pamphlet which is a short biography 9 
Biography. Dr. Besant. So many have appealed t 
Mr. Jinarajadasa for “ something to give to the newspapers," аш 
“something to read at our Lodge celebration on October Ist, 
that he hurriedly prepared the pamphlet for distribution. / 
biography of Dr. Besant in sixteen pages seems ludicrous 


but since newspapers desire even less, the pamphlet is thi 
hurried answer to the call. 


The President. 


% It was read in manuscript at! 
meeting of the Adyar residents, and suggestions were invite 


regarding omissions, or corrections. Some helpful suggestion 


have been incorporated, within the limit set by the printer- 
sixteen pages, and no more! The pamphlet has already bee! 
sent to every Theosophical Lodge and Centre in India, an 
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newspapers and magazines also, to reach them before October 
ist. It will be sent as early as possible to every Theosophical 
Lodge in the world, whose address has been filed at Adyar by 
its General Secretary, according to the Rules of the Society. 
* 
* * 

The Acting-Editor has toiled hard for nearly two years to 
follow in Dr. Besant's footsteps to make the 
magazine attractive and representative of the 
ideals for which she stands. Heartfelt thanks are due to a 
few devoted friends, especially in Karachi, who have striven 
to get new subscribers, and to a few others who have sent 
donations to help to cover the loss on its production. Without 
a single month's break the magazine has appeared since it 
began on October 1, 1879, when H. P. B. was its editor. 


* 
Ole 


In our last issue an announcement was made that 
probably Krishnaji would hold a “Camp” at 
Adyar, to follow the Theosophical Convention 
to be held from December 24—27. The probability is made a 
certainty by Krishnaji accepting the President's offer to use 
the conveniences of Theosophical Headquarters for the Camp. 
"Headquarters" is an expansible institution; with a few 
days’ notice it can accommodate (2.е., lodge, feed and bathe) 
several hundreds. On the occasion of the Jubilee Convention 
3,000 persons resided on the Estate for a week, Krishnaji’s 
meetings will be organised by the Rishi Valley Trust, the 
organization which represents in India the international Star 
Publishing Trust. Fuller particulars will be announced in 
the Rishi Valley Bulletin published in Benares, and also in 
November and December THEOSOPHIST. 


The Theosophist. 


Krishnaji. 


x 

ж «а 
The eyes of the world have been focussed for the last 
Gandhiji, week on Gandhiji and his fast. He has 


been well-known for the idea of fasting as an act of 
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penance for the sins committed by others. He did it in 
South Africa at his Ashrama when its inmates did some | 
action which was contrary to its spirit: Yet it is not easy to | 
understand, in a world of Karma where whoso sows inevit- | 
ably reaps, and there is no way of escape from reaping, what 
penance for another achieves, except to drive home to him | 
the heinousness of his action. Penance as a personal purifica- | 
tion is well-known in Hinduism and Christianity, though it 
is foreign to the spirit of Buddhism. 

The occasion of Gandhiji’s fast, as explained by him, is 
to prevent the creation of “ separate electorates” for the 
“ untouchables ” called the Depressed or Suppressed classes. 
He has said he did not desire to coerce anyone by his fast, 
and no one can doubt his sincerity on this point. He has 
however exercised a very acute moral pressure on all Indians | 
concerned, and created a precedent which will be quickly 
used by others less pure of heart than he. Apart from the 
mere matter of political electorates—which matter seems to 
be settled at the time of writing these notes—Gandhiji has 
stated that he means to continue till he abolishes all “ un- 
touchability " from Hinduism, even if it means further pe- 
nances till he dies. In enunciating the ideal of a Hinduism free 
from the inhuman curse of untouchability, Gandhiji has 
spoken from prison in the highest spirit of brotherhood and 
spirituality ; so lofty and noble indeed are his words that no 
Theosophist has one word to supplement the magnificence of 
his utterance. But, as so often before, Gandhiji has a vision 
of the ordinary man somewhat out of touch with reality ; 
what men see mentally they are not always ready to pul 
into practice, as he is. Untouchability is rooted in a long 
past of ages, and round it exists many an observance which is 


woven into caste customs. Long rooted evils—whose roots too 
spread far—can scarce be uprooted in a day 
E] 


———— — —— —— — — 


| . nor by any kind 
ot moral coercion. Men's hearts and minds have to change to 
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produce a will to change, before lasting reforms can be ushered 

in. Still, Gandhiji's act is a magnificent gesture of what ought 

to be done, though of such a forced mating of touchable and 

untouchable one is reminded of Friar Laurence's rumination : 
These violent delights have violent ends, 


And in their triumph die: like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume. 


* 
+ * 

George Lansbury is a beloved figure to hundreds of 
Spirituality in thousands of the poor and lowly in Britain. And 
Parliament. {о thousands, too, rich and well-born. A fighter 

to the manner born, espousing every cause where any man, 
of his country or of another, was oppressed, no lover of the 
wealthy or the wastrel class, yet Brother Lansbury (for he is 
a member of the Theosophical Society) has long had the repu- 
tation of being “ the only Christian in the Labour Party”. For 
he has made no secret of the fact that, revolutionary though 
he is, he looks to one and one only as his Master, even the 
Christ Himself. Now, it is well known that in the British 
House of Commons particularly, the things which a man feels 
most about—religion or his affections—must be kept sedu- 
lously in the background ; for to reveal these aspects of one’s 
self is “not the thing”. All the more is the conclusion of a 
Speech of Brother Lansbury in the House of Commons note- 
worthy, and equally so the shorter speech of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, Unimaginative “ Reuter " never sent them to India, 
Rn. a cia them here by way of the United States 
E iterary Digest. If only there were more such 
hs = Кы life of the reallife that а man hopes 
icol n nment of the people by the people and for the 

pte would not be the mockery that it is. 

iw a Te tg I want to say is this, and I ask the House to 
зу it; but i e I know that in this case, probably, I ought not to 


ps ОУ à m my age, and I have not a long number of years, 
ays or weeks ; I want to say something which is very 


| 
Г 
| 
ү 
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much on my mind and which, I hope, the House will take in the 
spirit in which I am going to say it. 

I sit at home occasionally on Sunday evenings and hear Pat 
Mc. Cormick. I heard previously a doctor, whose name I forget, 
lecturing on the subject which is now before the House. Both of 
them said that what was needed was a new spirit in life, something 
which would bind men and women together in the bonds of comrade- 
ship and brotherhood. 


I said to my wife, *I wish all the House of Commons could 
hear this" and I meant it, because, believe me, that is the root thing 
I wish to say this afternoon. This old world is in its present condi- 
tion because we have all been living—all of us, you and I and every- 
body—the wrong way. We thought that we did the best for our- 
selves by only thinking of ourselves. We believed that the aim of 
life was what we got and not what we gave. 


I believe that the British Parliament and the British nation, if 
they really believe in the Gospel and in doing to others as they would 
be done unto, could lead the world in a new campaign. I have tried 


to put this point of view to meetings all over the country for twenty 
odd years or more. 


The poor people listen to it. Lots of people believe it, but they 
do not see their way to do it. You believe it, and if you have the will, 
believe me, you can do it. We can do it if we have the will, but it 
must be done on the basis of working in the service of one another, 
and none of us asking from the world more than we are prepared, 
according to our ability, to give back to the world. 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the leader of the Conservative 
party, added : 


I am sure that the right honourable gentleman need make no 
apology to the House for the concluding words of his speech. I know 
that they will find an echo in many hearts throughout the House, and 
I think I can say that I have advocated, perhaps not so ably as the 
right honourable gentleman this afternoon, the general principles of 


what he has said on many platforms during the last twelve or 
fourteen years. 


* 

+ ж 
The British Association that meets each year speaks to 
The British the layman with the authoritative voice of 


Association. modern Science. The address of the Presi- 


dent for the year is usually an indication of the trend of the 
thought of scientists. Unusual significance lies in the address 
of this year delivered at York by Sir Alfred Ewing, F.R.S., 
the President for 1932. In these days when Youth brushes 
aside old age, it is not without significance that the scientists 
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of Britain should have selected him to preside over their 
deliberations, the oldest President which the Association has 
had, His address has already drawn attention, because he has 
said several things concerning Science which are exactly what 
was indicated by the Adept Teachers who communicated with 
Mr. Sinnett in 1881. Professor Ewing draws attention to the 
wholesome change which has come about among the scientists 
today, in that they are much more cautious in their 
conclusions : 


I am old enough to remember a time when some of the spokes- 
men of science (never, indeed, the greatest) displayed a cocksureness 
that was curiously out of keeping with the spirit of to-day. Among 
contemporary leaders nothing is more general than the frank admis- 
sion that they are groping in a half-light, tentatively grasping what 
at best are only half-truths. 


Then further he points out what every scientist has 
known, and that is the difficulty of knowing to-day what 
teally Science has to say. Specialization is so marked that it 
is impossible for any worker in Science to get abreast of the 
main trend. 


It is true that the sciences included in our purview have 
become specialised and differentiated to a degree that would make 
tidiculous any claim to the qualified omniscience which was possible 
ш our early days. It is also true that each department of science 
now has its own society of votaries who meet, as it were, in a masonic 


ке converse in a jargon that has little if any meaning for the 


But more important than these is his pointing out what 
Science has not achieved. Professor Ewing shows us how great 
à change has been brought about in man's environment by the 
plethora of mechanical inventions. Most graphically he says: 


dá The cornucopia of the engineer has been shaken over all the 
н e ering everywhere an endowment of previously unpos- 
nd unimagined capacities and powers. 


as We have a man of Professor Ewing's eminence 
binning to see the problem, as did the Adepts in 1881, for 


Professor Ewing notes that : 


ап was ethicall 
the gl . ethically unprepared for so great a bounty. In 
?W evolution of morals he is still unfit for the tremendous 
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responsibility it entails. The command of Nature has been put into 
his hands before he knows how to command himself. | 


| 
No wonder, therefore, that one who believes in Science and 
its message, as he does, yet should look somewhat aghast at | 


what is happening to-day with the enormous mass of output | 
from machinery. 


We invent the machinery of mass-production, and for the sake 
of cheaping the unit we develop output on a gigantic scale. Almost 
automatically the machine delivers a stream of articles in the creation 
of which the workman has had little part. He has lost the joy oí 
craftmanship, the old satisfaction in something accomplished throu£h 
the conscientious exercise of care and skill. In many cases unem- 
ployment is thrust upon him, an unemployment that is more sadden- 
ing than any drudgery. And the world finds itself glutted with 
competitive commodities, produced in a quantity too great to be 
absorbed, though every nation strives to secure at least a home market 


by erecting tariff walls. 

Therefore, naturally enough, he asks the question which 
many of us have asked again and again—those of us, that is, 
who have looked upon man not as the body but as a spiritual | 
entity whose purpose in life is to discover that he is a soul | 
and that there is a larger life beyond the grave. 

An old exponent of applied mechanics may be forgiven if he 
expresses something of the disillusion with which, now standing 
aside, he watches the sweeping pageant of discovery and invention 
in which he used to take unbounded delight. It is impossible not to 


ask, Whither does this tremendous procession tend ? What, after all, 


is aa ? What its probable influence upon the future of the human 
race 


A charming bit of romance is described by Professor Ewing 
when he mentions that 65 years ago, as a boy of 12, he asked 
his mother to take him to a meeting of the Association. He 
could understand little of what he heard, but thinking over 


that past incident and the present as the President of the 
British Association, he says: 


There is no boundary to a mother’s dreams, but i ir wi 

: ‚ but in their wildest 
excursion they can scarcely then h i what indi 
this hall to-night, y then have pictured what is happening in 


ANNIE BESANT—1879 


A GREETING 
By GERALD MASSEY 


[This poem occurs in Gerald Massey's “ My Lyrical Life”, published 
in 1879. He was born in 1828 and died in 1907. Though he was a poet, 
he was better known as an Egyptologist and the author of “ The Book of 
Beginnings”, “ The Natural Genesis”, and “ Ancient Egypt: The Light 


of the World”. Gerald Massey, though a great admirer of Mrs. Besant, 
never met her. | 


ANNIE BESANT, brave and dear, 
May some message uttered here 
Reach you, ringing golden clear. 


Though we stand not side by side 
In the front of battle wide, 
Oft I think of you with pride. 


Fellow soldier in the fight ! 
Oft I see you flash by night 
Fiery-hearted for the Right ! 


You for others sow the grain; 
Yours the tears of ripening rain ; 
Theirs the smiling harvest gain ! 


Fellow workers we shall be, 
Workers for eternity ; 


Such my faith. And you shall see 


mA ———— —— 
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{| Life's по bubble blown of breath 
№ То delude the sight till death, 
| Whatsoe’er the unseeing saith. 


Love that closes dying eyes, 
Wakes them too, in glad surprise, 
Love that makes forever wise. 


i Soul—whilst murmuring * There's no soul "— 
" Shall upspring like flame from coal, 
Death is not life's final goal. 


| Bruno lives! Such spirits come, 
Swords immortal, tempered from 
Fire and Forge of Martyrdom. 


i You have soul enough for seven ; 
{| Life enough the earth to leaven ; 
| Love enough to create heaven ! 


One of God's own faithful few, 
Whilst unknowing it are you, 
Annie Besant, bravely true. 


DR. BESANT'S FIRST USE OF 
CLAIRVOYANCE 


In the year 1895, Dr. Besant and her colleague C. W. Leadbeater, 
accompanied by Mr. Bertram Keightley, went for a short holiday to 
Box Hill, Surrey. The holiday lasted from Friday, August 16, till 
Wednesday 21st. What happened during the trip was reported at 
the time in a letter received by Miss F. Arundale in Benares.—C. J. 


From C. W. Leadbeater to F. Arundale 


August 25, 1895 


jc. to other matters, we had a capital time at Box 
Hill. The weather was splendidly fine all the time 
we were there (from Friday night to Wednesday evening) so 
we simply climbed the hill directly after breakfast (which 
Was always at eight), took a rug with us to sit upon, and 
remained there either all day, if we had taken up some lunch, 
oat any rate till two o'clock. When we descended for lunch 
we camped out in the garden (which was large) directly after 
it; had our tea out there about five, and came into dinner about 
or alter which we took a two hours walk and went to bed. 
der. our life all the while we were there, and we did 
b. g but talk Theosophy the whole time. I wished very 
You could have been with us for I am sure you would 

ave enjoyed it all immensely. 
ч at a house called “ The Cottage ”, a real old 
udi E асе, delightfully clean and quiet, but possessing 
Veniences as far as baths and good cooking are 
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concerned. We were visited more than once by the Masters, 
also by D. K. and H. P. B., and while we were there | 
Mrs. Besant learnt to use astral vision, which is not only: | 
never-ceasing delight to her, but a great help to me, as I have 
now another person to help to check my recollection of things. 
She plunged into it all with the greatest ardour, and we made 


| some very interesting investigations together, the results of 
| which will no doubt materialize themselves presently in the 

| form of papers or articles. 
We got some unexpected new lights upon Devachan | 


shewing possibilities which to me at least had been quite unex- 
pected before. The subject was fairly fully worked out, and a 
series of examples were shown to us, but the whole explana- 
tion is far too long to write here, and the conclusions without 
the explanation are startling. 

Very shortly and roughly put, it comes to this that as 2 
man evolves in goodness and intelligence, he generally 
develops his consciousness on that plane; the images of hir 
which enter into the Devachan of his various departed friends 
are no longer mere reflections (which are really illusions) but 
become a part of his extended consciousness, so that the 
dead man is not deceiving himself when he thinks that he 
meets and talks with a friend still on earth ; and the higher : 
man rises the more truly he is present in his friend’s 
Devachan. 

Of course this crude statement requires considerable 
modification, but I am giving the merest outline, and I mus! 
say it was a great relief to me to find that it wasso. Another 
interesting point was the extent to which the contemplatio? 
in Devachan of a noble idea to which one looks up with love 
and gratitude may perfect and spiritualize one's charactet 
during that period; the example given being that of l 
sempstress who had been a kind of ministering angel in the | 
slum in which she was. The feelings that her ministration’ 


| D 
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oused among these unfortunates was the only thing, in 
some cases, that gave them апу Devachan at all, so th et 
earthly help was as nothing beside the impulse she gave then 


on a higher plane, though of this she was naturally entirely 
unconscious `. 

We also made further imvesiigations mto the different 
orders of atoms and | 
piíris from the Moon, and 
and history of some Lemuriam and early Atlantean 
races, to say nothing of 2 few casual incarnation hints 
During the latter we witmessed the first berth of M 
Morya on this earth, om arrival from the spiritual state 
following: the Lunar Cham. and found bim again zbout а 
million years ago as one of the great dynasty of “the Divine 


Rulers of the Golden Gate" in Atlantis. | 
So you see we did not altogether waste our time though | 
we were taking a holiday. А at e rest and change did Mrs 
Besant a great deal ci good. She 5 down 2  Harredate 
lecturing to-day and will retur tomerrs She delivered a К 
very fine address here last Thursd2y evening. sweecing 2023 N 
all the absurd and almost blasphemous exagécrations with E 
Which the Path of spirituc! ade insane ix SS i -2 | 
described as а zw of Woe ^, оё ever rca dm aee 
age to age, and ерш ро the sane z E x: <= б di 
widening Ба. edge of the discisis : Tac b 
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concerned. We were visited more than once by the Masters, 

also by D. К. and Н. P.B., and while we were there 

Mrs. Besant learnt to use astral vision, which is not only: | 
never-ceasing delight to her, but a great help to me, as I have 

now another person to help to check my recollection of things. 

She plunged into it all with the greatest ardour, and we made 

some very interesting investigations together, the results of 

which will no doubt materialize themselves presently in the 

form of papers or articles. 

We got some unexpected new lights upon Devachan, | 
shewing possibilities which to me at least had been quite unex | 
pected before. The subject was fairly fully worked out, and 
series of examples were shown to us, but the whole explana 
tion is far too long to write here, and the conclusions without 
the explanation are startling. 

Very shortly and roughly put, it comes to this that as 2 
man evolves in goodness and intelligence, he generally 
develops his consciousness on that plane; the images of him 
which enter into the Devachan of his various departed friends 
are no longer mere reflections (which are really illusions) but 
become a part of his extended consciousness, so that the 
dead man is not deceiving himself when he thinks that he 
meets and talks with a friend still on earth ; and the higher t! 
man rises the more truly he is present in his friend’s 
Devachan. 

Of course this crude statement requires considerable 
modification, but I am giving the merest outline, and I musi 
say it was a great relief to me to find that it was so. Another 
interesting point was the extent to which the contemplation 
in Devachan of a noble idea to which one looks up with love 
and gratitude may perfect and spiritualize one’s charac 
during that period; the example given being that of à 
sempstress who had been a kind of ministering angel in the 
slum in which she was. The feelings that her ministration’ 
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aroused among these unfortunates was the only thing, in 
some cases, that gave them any Devachan at all, so that her 
earthly help was as nothing beside the impulse she gave them 
on a higher plane, though of this she was naturally entirely 
unconscious '. 

We also made further investigations into the different 
orders of atoms and molecules, the arrival of the first class 
pitris from the Moon, and the manners, customs, religion 
and history of some Lemurian and early Atlantean 
races, to say nothing of afew casual incarnation hints. 
During the latter we witnessed the first birth of Mahatma 
Morya on this earth, on arrival from the spiritual state 
following the Lunar Chain, and found him again about a 
million years ago as one of the great dynasty of “ the Divine 
Rulers of the Golden Gate” in Atlantis. 

So you see we did not altogether waste our time though 
we were taking a holiday. A little rest and change did Mrs. 
Besant a great deal of good. She is down at Harrogate 
lecturing to-day and will return tomorrow. She delivered a 
very fine address here last Thursday evening, sweeping away 
all the absurd and almost blasphemous exaggerations with 
which the Path of spiritual advancement has been often 
described as a “ Path of Woe ”, of ever increasing agony from 
age to age, and insisting on the sane aspect—the joyous confi- 
dence, the serenity and bliss which can be given only by the 
Widening knowledge of the disciple. 

C. W. LEADBEATER 


‘Further i ав 
incorporated i investigations were made after the return to London; they were 


: n the “Theosophical ” ч 7 4 
in phical Manual", No VI. The D h Plane. Th 
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A PAGE IN THE LIFE OF 
DR. BESANT 


Bv C. JINARAJADASA | 
© em Indians know well that Dr. Besant, though she has | 
a white body, is far more fiery in her pride of Indian 
nationality than they are. Again and again she has given | 
public expression to the deepest feelings of Indians, which | 
they themselves have been loath to manifest. One such 
dramatic occasion arose in the year 1910. 

For many long years, indeed practically since the days of 
the East India Company, the attitude of the British in India to- | 
wards the Indian was one of haughty superiority. This attitude 
became more marked and more bitter after the Indian Mutiny. 
In spite of the proclamation of Queen Victoria, which out- 
lined how the two Nations, the British and the Indian, should | 
work together in India, the real situation was one of complete | 
division between the two. The administration of the country 
was by a small handful of Britons who were the executive 
heads, but it was their Indian subordinates in various grades | 
who did most of the work. Though in the administration the 
British and the Indian met constantly in office and in camp, 
yet a very rigid line was marked between the two races, and 
the British kept the gap as wide as possible. A very slight | 
indication of the state of things is recorded by Colonel Olcott 
in his diary of date March 4, 1880. 


Mrs. Frances Murray, of Simla, arrived this i : 
z : s; Uk » аггіу us Morning, dined 
with us at 7, and in the evening was initiated in Presence of the | 


| 
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Society. Gopalrao, Hurry Deshmukh's son-in-law, Chintamon Rao 
Narayan, Moojumdar of Baroda, was also initiated. After the cere- 
mony I called оп various Fellows—Seervai, Deshmukh, Mooljee 
Patwardhan, etc., and they made speeches expressive of their 
appreciation of Theosophy and sent messages by Mrs. Murray to the 
London Society. Mrs. M. was astonished and delighted, as she told 
the Society, to find so much intelligence among the Natives ; in her 
18 years of life in India she had never spoken to any Native but her 
servants! 

If there had been merely a gap of indifference between 
the two races, later events might possibly have taken a dif- 
ferent trend. But unfortunately the white administrators 
were not only haughty but they were often indifferent to the 
brutality and ill-treatment which the Indians met at the 
hands of some of the white residents in India. This is not to 
say that every white man or woman was naturally insolent 
towards the Indian, but that, except in a very few cases, there 
Was а callousness on the matter which it will take many genera- 
tions to efface from the memory of Indians. If anyone desires 
to get some details concerning all this, he has only to ask any 
old European resident of India, not to mention the thousands 
of Indians themselves who could describe many an incident 
which they have witnessed. A striking record of what 
one Englishman saw and knew of is published in the 
book: Must England lose India? by Lieut.- Col. Arthur Osborn, 
е" which has been banned by the Government of India, 
as - ve sale in this country. Dr. Besant has approved 
а * : e Government, but for a different reason. The 
5. ^ ans it as containing lies or as tending to sedi- 
MED. эзен desires it to be kept out of India lest the 
that soil Е in it produce a wave of hatred among Indians 

many generations before it dies down. 
a мен rise of the sense of Nationalism, the philosophi- 
ditte теқ ` the meekness of the Indian began to 
быы хч that change dates the beginning of the 
archical wave of assassination still so strong in 


Em 


| 
| 
! 
| 
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Bengal, which is one of the blots on the Indian Nationd 
Movement. I have myself had a slight glimpse into the men | 
tality of these violent revolutionaries. Some 16 years аф, 
when I was on a visit to Dacca, in Bengal, there came 
one day to see me a youth who seemed a thin, anemic 
individual with glassy eyes, and evidently of very little 
stamina. The conversation having come to politics, I tried 
to explain to him that bomb-throwing and assassination would | 
never cause any Briton to modify his attitude, because no 
Englishman could be frightened into doing the just thing! 
I said in brief: “The more you throw bombs the more the 
Englishman will have his back against the wall. You! 
will achieve nothing in that way.” Не retorted: “ You think 
we have done nothing? We have done this—we have mad: 
the English behave.” 1 had no answer. 

Let me here state that I think I know well the grea 
services which the Indian Civil Service has rendered to the 
peoples of India. As a body of organized administrators guide, 
by a high ideal of service they stand unequalled; if lacking in 
intuition and understanding, they have not lacked in devotion. 
I have always stood firmly for the “ British connection ” а 
necessary for the welfare of doth peoples, and proclaimed thal! 
gospel in Britain, Australia and New Zealand. It is because 
I have lived with Englishmen and Englishwomen in Eng/ani 
and know what they are in their own land, that I am utterly! 
convinced that English people will be the first to denounce as 
un-English any discourtesies towards the Indian. Happily, 
matters are mending slowly. The “gap” is lessening, апі 
some at least of the English residents in India are finding out, 
as did Mrs. Murray in 1880, that there is “о much in 
telligence among the Natives”. | 

Dr. Besant from he: first appearance in India drew ош. 
from nearly every Indian wbom she met a remarkable trust. 
They told her in a way probably no British administrator ha’ | 


| 
| 
| 
f 
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ever been told by his subordinates what really happened in 
the country. She suffered much on hearing these things, but 
went on quietly planning in her own way. Опе part of her 
plan was the creation of the Central Hindu College, where the 
high-spirited new generation of boys could be given some 
vent for the expression of their Nationalism. While the 
"C. H. C," as it was affectionately called, was infused with a 
lofty Nationalism, Dr. Besant took care that the boys were not 
involved in politics. It was for this reason that, when the 
partition of Bengal took place, and feeling among the Bengal 
lads at the C. Н. C. was bitter, she would allow no demonstra- 
tion in the College, no wearing of signs of mourning, nor 
would she allow any boy to attend a political meeting. She 
laid down the principle that since lads were sent for their 
education as the result of many great sacrifices on the part of 
their parents, the first duty of the lads was to finish their educa- 
üon, before they took active part in public life in the depart- 
ment of politics. They could study and observe national 
events, but the time for them to play their part would be after 
they had done their duty by their parents, who had sacrificed 
much to place before them the opportunities of education and 
entering upon a career. 

It was in these days of the C. H. C. that an incident was 
reported to her by one of the lads of the College. He had 
come up to a second-class carriage at a station and 
waly about to enter it, when an Englishman already 
^ Xt objected, and shouted at him: “Get out, you 
н pe There being elsewhere at the same 

ео = =н Dr. Besant issued an appeal to all 
йан loh о the Government, on this matter of the 
жы. ia асер often shown to Indians. She called 
ibis: зава to be loyal to the Emperor, to whose 
shame his ave the privilege of belonging, and do not 
А name and undermine his Empire". She appealed 
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to the Viceroy to “proclaim the reign of peace; bid all, 
officials and non-officials, to forget that their races differ, that | 
their creeds differ, and to remember that their humanity is 
one. . . Mutual trust, mutual sympathy, mutual respect— 
these alone can bind the Rulers and peoples together, and 
insult breeding outrage and outrage breeding insult will 
cease, when all know that your high displeasure will 
fall on each alike". She pointed out how incidents 
of this kind strengthened the anarchical movement of 
Bengal, for they convinced susceptible lads that nothing was 
to be had in the way of justice from Britain by consti 
tutional means, and so drove them into the camp of 
violence. 

The appeal was of course published in all the news: 
papers. It caused a profound indignation on the part of 
the British in India. Its re-action was quickly seen in 
an attempt on the part of the British official in Benares, 
the Collector. The College at this time had as donors the 
Maharajah of Benares (who had given a munificent gift of 
one of his palaces to the College), and many other Indian 
Princes. Dr. Besant was in Adyar at the time, and so 
could not herself be present at Benares, when the Collector 
called the Committee of the C. H. C. to him and bullied | 
them on the matter. The Lieutenant Governor of the | 
United Provinces, Sir John Hewett, was deeply irritated, and | 
subtle influences were brought to bear upon the Maharajah | 
of Benares and on others to withdraw their patronage from 
the College. Rumours flew that the Government would 
proceed against Dr. Besant for sedition. | 

The story can here be taken up by the following docu 
ments. The first is from the great Indian patriot Gopal | 
Krishna Gokhale, who founded the Servants of India Society, 
and commanded the respect of all the British Administrators. 
He served several terms as a member of the Central) 
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Legislature, and was one of its most valuable members, for 
his wealth of information and pure patriotism. The letter to 
Dr. Besant is now published for the first time because it reveals 
what happened, and particularly for the noble testimony which 
he who was not a Theosophist! gave to Dr. Besant. 


L G. K. Gokhale to Annie Besant 


2 Auckland Place, Calcutta. 


10 March, 1910 
DEAR Mrs. BESANT, 

Your letter of the 23rd. February reached me here on 
the 26th. I sent you a wire immediately to acknowledge its 
receipt, which you must have duly received. On getting 
your letter, I first consulted Mr. Sinha and Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins and then as the matter belonged to the Home De- 
partment of the Government of India, I saw Sir Harvey 
Adamson. He first took a line of strong disapproval of your 
appeal, saying that it was unfair to the great body of 
Englishmen in the country and that the impression it left on 
one з mind was that a large proportion of Englishmen were 
habitually guilty of the kind of conduct complained of. He 
also said that you should not have accepted the Indian 
gentleman’s version without further inquiry and that as 
"n the other incident referred to by you, the assault had 
E. not by an Englishman but by an Indian. 
agreed En however, after a good deal of discussion, he 
your és it was preposterous for anyone to suggest that 
a E is 7 making the appeal was anything but the high- 
the Hindu азо agreed that it would cause a perfect storm in 
ment tried cymba the country, if the Govern- 
As I was abo € either you or the Central Hindu College. 
official E о leave, he told me that there was really no 

ce made by Sir John Hewett at all in the 


[] T 
He joi s 
joined the Society, but seems never to have been “active” in it. 


n 
/ 
P эч 
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matter, that he had only written demi-officially to the Viceroy 
and that the Viceroy had sent the letter down to the Home 
Department for minuting on it. I next saw Col. Pinhey, the 
Viceroy's Private Secretary, who told me that Sir John 
Hewett's letter had been addressed to him and not to the 
Viceroy, and that the matter would have to be dealt with by 
him and not by the Home Department. I left your letter 
with him and he undertook to lay all that I said before the 
Viceroy and if necessary to give me an opportunity to talk 
over the matter with H. E. before it was disposed of. l| 
learnt afterwards that the Government had decided to drop 
the matter and yesterday morning I got the enclosed letter | 
from Col. Pinhey. Since then I have seen him personally | 
and he said he was going to write to you direct and probably 
he has already done so. | 

I am sure Sir John Hewett would never have dared take 
any action against you personally, and I believe what he 
wanted to do was to frighten the Ruling Chiefs and other: 
who support the Central Hindu College. Sir Lawrenc 
Jenkins thinks that Lord Morley should see your letter to me 
Have I your permission to send it to him ? Probably you have 
already written to him direct. In that case of course it is 
not necessary to send this one. Sir Lawrence’s idea is that 
Lord Morley should know what manner of man Sir John! 
Hewett is and how he and his officials do not hesitate to treal| 
even one in your position and of your eminence, Sir John! 
Hewett is shortly going to England and it will be an advan 
tage if Lord Morley sees this letter before Sir John meets 
him. 

I need hardly say what you have no doubt noticed —thal] 
the hearts of millions and millions of Indians have been with 
you in this affair. Your appeal has no doubt caused some 
unpleasantness, but it has on the whole done a great deal of 
good and the insults and vexation you have had to endure on. 


| 


3 раа ШВ 
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its account will be repaid a hundredfold by the gratitude of 
Indians for the way you have spoken out. 


With kind regards 
Yours sincerely, 
G. K. GOKHALE 


P.S. I suggested to the Government that they should 
allow a question to be put to them in this matter and should 
give a friendly reply, as that would have a good effect over 
the public mind. They have however expressed their inability 
{о do this for fear of offending Sir John Hewett. 


Il. The Viceroys Private Secretary to G. K. Gokhale 


Government House 
Calcutta 


DEAR MR. GOKHALE, 8 March, 1910 

I return herewith Mrs. Besant’s letter to you. You will 
be glad to hear that there has apparently never been any idea | 
of a prosecution under the Press Act and Mrs. Besant has | | 
been informed accordingly. 
m, um done was to consider the advisability of » 
E um p the Goliage to repudiate any sort of 
The “ ES 5 | e Appeal " and to try and have it recalled. 
ee od on undoubtedly created a great stir and there 
ee А article on it in the “Indian Spectator”. The 

as now been dropped at any rate as far as the Govt. 


of India i 
dia is concerned—and I hope we shall hear very little 
more about it. š 


I hope to see you to-morrow. 


Yours sincerely 
A. T. PINHEY 
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ПІ. Extract from Two Letters from Dr. Besant 
EL to C. W. Leadbeater 


March 22nd, 191). 


I had a very busy day in Calcutta; after the durbar, Lord Minto 
came and chatted to me for some time, and then 1 had a long talk 
with his private Secretary. In the afternoon Gokhale came to see 


me, and later I saw also the Vice-Chancellor of the University about 
the Charter. 


II 


March 27 th, 1910. | 


On Saturday I had over an hour's talk with Lady Minto о | 
Theosophy and have promised to send her some books. She asked | 
me to stay to lunch, and after lunch the Viceroy took me aside for | 
half an hour's talk. He had not disapproved my par, but when!) 
found that he had quashed everything and had himself written to 
the Lieut. Governor, and that he wanted the thing “closed”, 1 
volunteered to say no more. 


! Paragraph, referring not to the “ Appeal," but toa subsequent paragraph on the 
matter.—C. J. І 


MRS. BESANT AT WOODVILLE, N.Z. 
Woodville Examiner, November 7th, 1894 


Tus was a large audience assembled at the Alexandra 
Hall last evening, when Mrs. Besant delivered a 
lecture on * Theosophy and Its Teachings”. There were 
many visitors from Pahiatua, Kumeroa, Dannevirke and 
Palmerston North. The stage was neatly decorated and 
curtained, with pretty arrangements of flowers and ferns, the 
work of Mesdames Florance, Nicholson, and Grant and 
Messrs. Nicholson and Florance. Mr. Haggen occupied the 
chair, and, in briefly introducing Mrs. Besant, intimated that 
the proceeds would be handed to the Wairarapa Wreck 
Relief Fund. 

Mrs. Besant’s lecture was a wondrous deliverance, clear, 
logical and forcible, and a masterpiece of oratory. She took 
her hearers back to the dark ages, to the religions of days 
past and present. She showed that one great principle was 
at the basis of all, however much they differed in name and 
tori She claimed that great principle to be the same as 
that underlying the teachings of Theosophy. She showed from 
Scriptural quotations that it was the same in Christianity, 
S the teaching of Jesus Christ had not been followed by the 
ic When divested of the semblances given them by 
im cem, the teachings of Christ were properly and 
ES 3 pies of Theosophy. She claimed that Science 
юй Aen © e of Theosophy, that the principles of Theo- 

е proved beyond question. She explained in 
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brilliant language and simile the theory of Reincarnation, ani 
the progress of the soul by the human will. She claimed that 
there could be no higher and nobler incentive in life than that 
given in the teachings of Theosophy, which would place: 
future state wholly within the control of human beings them. 
selves. She concluded in a beautiful peroration with an 
appeal to men to help their erring brothers who were a pari 
of the one great whole human family, indissolubly linkei 
together. | 

During the delivery of the very powerful oration, th: | 
audience listened with intense interest to the clear and forci | 
ble argument, and one and all enjoyed the feast of reason апі! 
the flow of soul. The Chairman intimated that Mr. Floranc| 
would be glad to receive the names of those who wished to! 
pursue the inquiry further, and on his motion a hearty vol: 
of thanks was accorded Mrs. Besant for her kind visit, апі! 
for the treat she had afforded them. 

Mr. Chadwick paid an eloquent and lofty tribute to the! 
noble work Mrs. Besant had done in her lifetime, and referre 
to the great sufferings she had undergone for conscience sake! 
His eulogy of her was frequently cheered, and on Mt! 
Chadwick's motion, a hearty vote of thanks was accordel| 
those who had been instrumental in bringing Mrs. Besant! 
there that evening. | 


TWO POEMS 
By ANNIE BESANT 
(Written in 1875) 

I 


NEVER yet has been broken 
The silence eternal ; 

Never yet has been spoken 
In accents supernal 


God's thought of Himself. 


We grope in our blindness, 
The darkness enfolds Him: 
O fatherly kindness ! 
That he who beholds Him | 
May see with the soul. 4 


Still the veil is unriven 
That hides the All-holy: 
Still no token is given 
That satisfies wholly 
The cravings of man. 


But unhasting advances 
The march of the ages, 
The truth-seekers’ glances 
Unrolling the pages 
Of God’s revelation. 
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Impatience unheeding, 
Time, slowly revolving, 
Unresting, unspeeding, 
Is ever evolving 
Fresh truth about God. 


Human speech has not broken 
The stillness supernal, 

Yet there ever is spoken, 
Through silence eternal, 

With growing distinctness 
God's thought of Himself. 


П 
PRAYER 


Who pants and struggles to be free, 

Who strives for others' liberty, 

Who, failing, still works patiently, 
He truly prays. 


Who, loving all, dare none despise, 
But with the worst can sympathize, 
Who for a truth a martyr dies, 

He truly prays. 


Who, when a truth to him is known, 

Embraces it through smile or frown, 

Who dares to hold it, though alone, 
He truly prays. 


In musing strength must come to dare 


Petitions are but empty air, 
Brave action is the only prayer, 
Thus learn to pray. 


OCTOBER 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT or 1885 * 


(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER I 


ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 


NTRODUCING the Reader and leading him to Chapter П. 
The evidence of Profane and Sacred History, to an 
Antediluvian Wisdom-Religion ; Divine and Human, or White 
and Black Magic and Adepts of the same. Old Fragments 
and Manuscripts known and unknown. 


§ I 


Archaic Fragments and their Authors—Hermetic Books 
—Orphic Hymns—The Argonauts—and their probable date— 
The Cainites and the Noachians—The two Teachers—Cheme- 
nesua— Zoroaster, 

l—Explanation of the Ist page of /szs Unveiled—The 


bres and. Тһе. Doctrine of Selí—The “Souls” of the 
ars. 


* А 
M г! part of the foreword, “ To the Readers" was published in THE THEO- 
; H. P. B. Centenary Number, August, 1931.] 


le 
Hu » : A 
man " means in esoteric parlance “ evil ” magic ; being materiality. 
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Volume I of /sis begins with a reference to an old Book— 
so very old that our modern antiquarians might ponder over its 
pages an indefinite time, and still not quite agree as to the nature 
of the fabric upon which it is written. It is the only original 
copy now in existence. The most ancient Hebrew document 
on occult learning—the Siphra Dzeniouta—was compiled from 
it, and that at a time when the former was already considered 
in the light ofa literary relic. One of its illustrations repre | 
sents the Divine Essence emanating from Adam?! like a 
luminous arc proceeding to form a circle; and then, having | 
attained the highest point of its circumference, the ineffable | 
Glory bends back again and returns to earth, bringing a higher 
type of humanity in its vortex. As it approaches nearer and | 
nearer to our planet, the Emanation becomes more and more 
shadowy until upon touching the ground it is as black as night. 
Further on it is stated that “ A conviction founded upon seventy 
thousand years of experience as they allege, has been enter: 
tained by hermetic philosophers of all periods that matter has 
in time become, through sin, more gross and dense than i 
was at man's first formation ; that at the beginning the human 
body was of a half-ethereal nature; and that, before the fall, 
mankind communed freely with the now unseen universes. 
But since that time matter has become the formidable barrier 
between us and the world of spirits. The oldest esoteric 
traditions also teach that, before the mystic Adam, many | 


races of human beings lived and died out, each giving place | 
in its turn to another." | 

Not one word would be changed in the above statements. 
Only the few lines may grow into Chapters—the logical and 
scientific necessity for accepting these hermetic views having 
to be shown. 


| 


| 


The short allusion to “the seventy thousand years of 
experience " has also to be vindicated and shown correct and 


! The name is used in the sense of the Greek word ANTHROPOS. 
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ihe claims of the Kabalists and the Occultists more definitely 
stated. The Eastern Adepts claim most decidedly their 
science to be older than that; for they place its origin with 
the First Race of men “ whose thoughts were objectively 
expressed in colour " as Speech descended later on, on Earth. 
The query in /sis: “ Were these precedent types more 
perfect? Did any of them belong to the winged race of men 
mentioned by Plato іп Phaedrus ? " having remained un- 
answered, a reply has to be given now. A ten year old experi- 
ence, however, having shown that Science is as un willing as 
ever to solve problems of this nature, nor is the general public 
quite ready to follow the landmarks left by the old Occultists 
and accepted by those of our modern days, the present work 
is intended for neither of the two. It is offered to the 
students of Occultism alone. It is the special task of the 
writer to prove what was stated in /sis as true. For instance, 
the following sentence has to be explained : 

As the cycle proceeded, man's eyes were more and more 
opened, until he came to know “ good and evil " as well as the 
ue themselves. Having reached its summit, the cycle 
un en cc pn When the arc attained a certain 
EE ch brought it parallel with the fixed line of our 
: estrial plane, the man was furnished by nature with 

coats of skin,” and the Lord God “clothed them”. 
ra se having to follow its downward course for some 
day е -- man—though his eyes are still opening every 
н> оба owing to his alleged knowledge of “ good 
юзе баам сач thé Tutos it has to be explain- 
MU he has ac "taedium of sin зва веника notwith- 
БОШУ more dem Ma npo in * good and is actually 
ITI ne fy every century since the year 
be made ais n 9 "s ve euer was when a pagan. This can 
(or еке) who * у by s юнан, quio the “ Lord ¢he Gods” was 
о “ clothed” men in Eden. 
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The problems will be solved, on the esoteric plane only 
now; for Isis was a first and cautious attempt to acquaint 
the public with Occultism. Having proved as unpalatable to 
many of those interested in psychic phenomena as to the 
sceptical, the present work will have in view the theo 
sophists alone and those who have welcomd the first one. 

Although the few lines cited from /sis have grown since 
into a volume known as Æsoteric Buddhism, the latter 
work might yet be very easily amplified into 24 such volumes 
and still the hundredth part of the subject not be exhausted. 

The very *old Book" is the original work from which 
the many volumes of Kiu-te were compiled. Not only this, | 
and the Sepher Dzeniouta, but even the Sepher Jezirah’ | 
attributed by the Hebrew  Kabalists to their Patriarch | 
Abraham, and the book of Shu-King, China's primitive Bible, | 
the sacred volumes of the Egyptian Thoth-Hermes, the 
Chaldean Book of Mumbers and the Pentateuch itself, are 
all due to that small Parent Volume. Tradition tells us that 
it was taken down in Senzar, the secret sacerdotal tongue, 
from the words of the Divine Being who dictated it to the 
Sons of Light in Central Asia at the very beginning of the 
5th (our) Race. For there was a time when its language— 
the Senzar— was known to the Initiates of every nation, | 
and that the forefathers of the Toltec understood it as easily 
as the inhabitants of the lost Atlantis who inherited it іп. 
their turn from the sages of the 3rd Race, the Manooshis, | 
who learnt it by heart from the Devas of the lst and 2nd 
Races. The “ illustration” spoken of, relates to the evolution 
of these Races in our “ Vaivasvata Manvantara " composed 


! Ву A, P. Sinnett. Fifth Edition with annotations. Chapman and Hall, London. ! 


? Rabbi Jehoshua ben Chananea who 


died about А.р. 7 
he had performed ''miracles" by means of 2, openly declared that 


the Book of Sepher Jezirah, and challenged 


every skeptic. Franck, quoting from the Babylonian Та/ 
thaumaturgists, Rabbis Chanina and Oshai (see Jerusalem ier ves orto г он 
and Franck, pp. 55, 56). Many of the Mediæval Occultists claimed раног 
е same thing. j 


even our modern Kabalist Eliphas Levi proclaims in print th 
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of the Yugas of the seven periods of Humanity; four of 
which are now passed, and nearly the middle point of the 
5th is reached. The illustration is symbolical. When it is 
said that as it approaches nearer to our planet the emanation 
becomes more shadowy, until upon touching the ground it 
becomes as black as night, two facts are meant: the falling 
of spirit into matter, or that which always mars its purity, 
and the state of our present Humanity especially in Kah-Yug 
or the “Iron Age” we are in. The “old Book ” having 
described Cosmic Evolution, and explained the origin of 
everything on earth including man, and given the true 
history of the Races, from the 1st down to the 5th Race, 
goes no further. It stops short at the beginning of Kali- Yuga, 
just 4986 years ago at the death of Krishna—the bright 
Sun-god and the once living hero and reformer. 

But there exists another book. None of its possessors 
redard it as very ancient as it was born with, and is only as 
old as, the Black Age, namely about 5,000 years ago. 
In about 13 to 14 years hence, the first cycle of the first five 
ovo that began with the great Cycle of the Kad-Yuga 
"irepl sac then the last prophecy contained in that 
Ped c чы the prophetic Record for the Black Age 
p cocina ished. We have not long to wait and many 
icd es ness the dawn of the new Cycle, at the end of 
ihe ew accounts will be settled and squared between 

races, 

п = sie of the Prophecies is nearly ready, having been 
аі, AERA ipi Buddha stime. But this work 
ind much coke M y with the first one. It contains all 
rw tit = аї which is permitted to be known to 
alitor ns id our Fifth Root Race, with the sole ex- 

“What do the и INITIATES. “ 
~more than any y “ea aa phate know, those Initiates 

profane man of science knows,” the reader is 
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often asked. “ Тһе imagery of the ancients, their mythology 
and theories are at best poetic fancies—imagination.” Probably 
some of them are. But poetry—said Campbell—is also “the 
eloquence of truth.” It may sometimes be no doubt the 
natural language of excited feeling, and “а work of imagi- 
nation wrought into form by art”. But imagination, as | 
Pythagoras justly expressed it, zs the memory of our preceding 
births. And if “imagination” leads us, as it has led the 
Samian Sage, to discover and proclaim such great truths as he 
has—one of which [is] the heliocentric System—then it may 
be not altogether empty of meaning. Furthermore it is | 
complained—by those who do believe in both the teachers and | 
their science—that the latter is withheld from the public 


The reason for this secrecy was stated in /szs Unveiled adl 
elsewhere. 


Says /sis: From the very day when the first mystic 
found the means of communication between this world ani 
the worlds of the invisible host, between the sphere of matter 
and that of pure spirit, he concluded that to abandon this mys 
terious science to the profanation of the rabble was to lose it. 
An abuse of it might lead mankind to speedy destruction ; it 
was like surrounding a group of children with explosive 
batteries, and furnishing them with matches. The first self- 
made Adept initiated but a select few and kept silence with 
the multitudes. He recognized his “ God” and felt the great 
UNIT within himself. The * Atman,” the Self, the mighty | 


! This “ self ” which the Greek philosophers called Augoeides, the “ Shining One,” 
is impressively and beautifully described in Max Miiller’s Veda, Showing the 
“ Veda” to be the first book of the Aryan nations, the Professor adds that “we have in 
it a period of the intellectual life of man to which there is no parallel in any other 
part of the world. Inthe hymns of the * Veda’ we see man left to himself to solve thé 
riddle of this world . . . He invokes the gods around him, he praises, he worships 
them. But still with all these gods . beneath him, and above hin the early 
poet seems ill at rest within himself. There, too in his own breast, he has discovered | 
a power that is never mute when he prays, never absent when he fears and trembles- 
Itseems to inspire his prayers, and yet to listen to them; it Seems to live in him, 
and yet to support him and all around him.” The only name he can find for this 
mysterious power is “ Вгаһтап”; for Brahman meant originally force will, wish, and 
the propulsive power of creation. But this impersonal Brahman too, as ean at 
named, grows into something strange and divine. It ends by being one of many #008, 
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Lord and Protector, once that man knew him as the *I Ат,” 
the “Ego Sum,” the “ Ahmi,” showed its full power to him 
who could recognize the “ still small voice ". From the days 
of the Primitive man described by the first Vedic poet, down 
to our modern age, there has not been a philosopher worthy 
of that name, who did not carry in the silent sanctuary of his 
heart the grand and mysterious truth. If initiated, he learnt 
it as a sacred science; if otherwise, then, like Socrates 
repeating to himself as well as to his fellow-men, the noble 
injunction, * Oh man, know thyself,” he succeeded in recog- 
nizing his God within himself. “ Ye are Gods,” the king- 
psalmist tells us, and we find Jesus reminding the scribes that 
the expression, “ Ye are Gods,” was addressed to other mortal 
men, claiming for himself the same privilege without any 
blasphemy... And as a faithful echo, Paul, while asserting 
that we are all “the temple of the living God,” cautiously 
adds that after all these things are only for the “ wise," and it 
is “unlawful” to speak of them." 

We must accept the reminder and simply add that 
throughout the mystic literature of the whole ancient world 
we detect the same idea of esotericism and of the personal 
God existing within nowhere outside of us. But that personal 
God is no vain breath or a fiction, but an immortal 
ne INITIATOR of the Initiates now that the 

venly or Celestial Initiators of primitive Humanity— 


one of t : i 

him Se аң triad, worshipped to the present day. And still the thought within 
gods, the bison name; that power which is notbing but itself, which supports the 
ens, and every living being, floats before his mind, conceived but not 


expressed, в » 
lo mean Set ione he : calls it “ Atman for Atman, originally breath or spirit, comes 
Suffering; elf alone; Self whether divine or human; Self, whether creating or 


Self s - 
aS seen the (rime one or all; but always Self, independent and free. '* Who 


that had 2 ' says the poet, “ when he who had no bones (form) bore him 
ask this (eames Р. Where was the life, the blood, the Self of the world ? Who went to 
Ones ‘expressed me ho knew it Р” (Rig-Veda, 1, 164, 4.) This idea of a Divine Self 
Lord of all Münze TR "ng else must acknowledge its supremacy; Self is the 
егепсе, all gs. Asallthe spokes of a wheel are contained in the nave and circum- 


things а 4 Р А А 
lbid. 1 re contained in this Self; ail ; ; E 
+B 478. Chhandogya Upanishad, vin. 3, 3, à) Selves are contained in this Self 


‘John. x. 34, 35. 
*2 Corinth. ут. 16, 
5 
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the SISHTA of the preceding Cycles—are no more among 

LN us. Like an undercurrent rapid and clear, it runs 
without mixing its crystalline purity with the muddy and 

troubled waters of dogmatism, an enforced Anthropomorphic 

| Deity and religious intolerance. We find the idea in the 
| tortured and barbarous phraseology of the Codex /Vazarenus, 
and the superb Neoplatonic language of the Fourth Gospel of 

the later religions; in the oldest Veda and in the Avesta, in 
the Abhidharma and Kapila's Sankhya, in the Bhagavad-Giti 
and in Patanjali. We cannot attain Adeptship and Nirvana, 
Bliss and the Kingdom of Heaven unless we link ourselves 

indissolubly with our Rex Lux, the Lord of Splendour and of | 

Light, our immortal God within us. АНАМ EVA PARAM | 

BRAHMA, “Iam myself a God," has ever been the one living | 

truth in the heart and mind of the Adept,’ and it is that, 

which helped him to become one. We must first recognize | 

our immortality and then conquer it and “ take the Kingdom 

of Heaven by violence " offered to our material selves—nevet 

reached by the latter. The first man is of [the] earth 

i earthy: the second (inner) man from heaven. ‘ Behold, 1 
shew you a mystery, says St. Paul in Corinthians (I, xv. 47). 
It stands to reason, therefore, that in such a work as this | 
one, the true meaning of expressions hitherto misinterpreted, | 
such as “God, іле Gods, the God of Gods," etc., should be 
given. They are met with in the symbolism of every great 
religion and nation. Moreover, truth has to be vindicated by 
showing also the distinction to be made—one that has always 
| existed—between bodies and their souls or what we call the 
“informing principles" in nature. Saturn the “ Father of 
the Gods,” and Saturn the planet with its seven moons and 

then rings, must be separated and yet shown virtually united 


н 


! Ye are “the temple of God” addressed by St. Paul to the Corinthians means 


er refer to their bodies a8 | 
ould identify himself with 


Iding and the Spirit of God 
way! 


precisely the same thing. Only the Vedantists who nev 
being themselves formulate the idea still better, who then w 
his house or lodging? And Pauladds: “ Ye are God's bui 
dwelleth in you." But fanciful interpretation will go a long 
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—аз man and his Spirit are two, yet only One. Thus with 
regard to the stars, as heavenly bodies, and the ““ host of the 
stars,” Sabaoth Elohim; or again, the stars of the Great 
Bear, the Riksha and the Chitra Sikhandina “the bright- 
crested,” and the Rishis, the mortals and Sages who have 
appeared on earth during the Satya-Yuga. If all of these 
have been so closely united in the visions of the Seer of every 
age—the Bible Seers included—there must have been a 
reason for it. Nor need we go back so far into the periods of 
superstition and unscientific fancies, to find great men in our 
epoch sharing in them. It is well known that Kepler, the 
eminent astronomer, as many other great men who believed 
the heavenly bodies ruling favorably or adversely the fates of 
men and nations, fully credited besides this the idea that all 
heavenly bodies—even our own earth—are endowed with 
hung and thinking Souls. 

So far, the conquests achieved by astronomy in the domain 
of material infinitudes have only led the profane to the utter 
loss of any conception of spiritual infinitudes—in our present 
century at any rate. As remarked somewhere, by Baron du 
Potet, Spirit sees better than the eye. 
ea the day is not far off when the spiritual 
Nor e ancients may thus be shown superior—for 

of human knowledge—to its successor of wood, 

glass and brass. 
белт бей of оса the reader to understand more 
JU sega ved s osmic Evolution and the birth of man 
"e а E E show on the authority ot numberless 
d Wareham, есе modern, the actual existence 
petiods,. Ву introduce; yi ose origin is lost in prehistoric 
me of the most S also to the Reader, for his reminder, 
repo celebrated proficients in the so-called 
Shall be ing of Sabaoth or Tzabaoth from the Hebrew word Tzaba (army) 


Сас, explained further 2 i 
aldaic and Magian Bia o the y DERA ar mee shown dcr ER 


ш A 
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* Magic Art,” whose existence and fame, (the latter having 
crossed, in some cases, two millenniums) cannot be denied, 
though their post-mortem memory is still slandered, we shall 
pave the better the way to what follows. If the independent 
and often unwilling testimony of modern historians and 
scholars is added to all this, the minds of the readers unat 
quainted, so far, with the archaic doctrine as propounded by 
the Teachers.’ We have to show that the numerous and often 
(to the profane) contradictory Cosmogonies of various nation: 
are all based upon one primitive Revelation to mankind a 
taught in the oldest record in the world, now in possessio | 


and the safe keeping of the few surviving Initiates in Centri 
Asia. 


(To be continued) 


! [By the Editor. This sentence is obviously incomplete. As in the Manuscrit 
this paragraph has been pasted over an earlier rendering, th i it, ani | 
found the original sentence to be as follows: £, the Editor un-pasted it, в | 


“With a view of preparing the reader to understand the bett ings 0 

> . с $ t 80 

Cosmic Evolution and the birth of man in Chapter II, we will bos an Боне Y 

numberless works, ancient, medisval and modern, the actual existence of a М/1800% 
RELIGION from the first Races of mankind; we shall de i 


vote thi {їс 

the most remarkable among the works of that kind, adding to don deiade eii 
ve prepared the stude! | 
i 
| 
| 
| 


testimony of more than one man of science. Thus we shall ha 


for more confidence in the archaic doctrine propounded by the Teachers x4 


THE COMING OF ALCYONE 
TO ADYAR 


By Rr. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 
(Continued from Vol. LIIL, Part 11, №. 742) 


XXII 
January 8th, 1910 
[cur artem you this morning the information given to 
me last night, lest by any chance you should not bring it 
clearly through. As you surmised, Krishna’s initiation is to 
be on Tuesday, the Lord Maitreya Himself will officiate in 
person, and after it is over we are ordered to take him before 
the Lorp Himself at Shamballa. The necessary work can be 
compressed into 36 hours, because he already knows the 
astral work thoroughly and has passed its tests, So that there 
remain only the ceremony itself and the Buddhic experience. 
Doce for your consideration in postponing for 
vidis E 5 е recommencement of the evening meetings : 
can arran арза on hand it will be a great relief. I 
8.15 id: it so that I shall miss nothing but one 
меа = on the Tuesday evening, and no one 
э. age ae is transpiring except the family 
the:fathay.2 E = an Hook and Ruspoli, and ot course 
atter tells me that since the voice їп 


the trai i i 
| in he has felt quite a different man, and he cannot 
Mr. G. Narayaniah. 
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now understand his former attitude. It appears that long ago 
he took as a kind of motto some words of yours about being 
an intelligent co-operator with the LOGOS, and the Master 
seems to have said to him: “ How can you co-operate with 
the LoGos whom you have not seen if you will not co-operate 
with His servants, Mrs. Besant and Mr. L., whom you hav 
seen ?" The common-sense of this struck him, and he re 
formed accordingly. I had a pleasant talk to him this morn: 
ing. From Monday evening until Wednesday morning 
Krishna and I shall be shut up in your room. Please 
send us your good thoughts. We shall need the strength 
which they will give us. Krishna is deeply impressed, but | 
thinks he can do what is necessary. | 

He continues to ride each day, and his cyclometer now | 
marks 369 miles. With very much love. 


[Р. S.] | 


I send very much love to you. This which is coming 7] 
very wonderful, but I know you will help me. 


Krishna 


XXIII 


January 12th, 1910 
I think you will have brought through enough to know | 
that everything went most marvellously well. Very many 
thanks for your telegram giving me authority to close the 
Shrine-Room. I did not go quite so far as that, for I felt that 
I could manage without it. I turned out —— and had her room 
cleaned and white-washed, and then locked the wooden gate | 
between your room and the Shrine, and had cloth nailed ovet | 
the entrance from Dr. English’s room to the drawing-room. | 
In that way I had perfect seclusion, yet the people could get 
to the Shrine to meditate. I asked them to be specially quiel, 
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and everybody co-operated most kindly. Subbiah took a 
holiday especially to see that the gardeners were kept quiet, 
Subramania sat up all night to repress the watchmen, and 
Ruspoli slept outside the Shrine-Room to see that the early 
morning meditators did not bang their lanterns too vigorously. 
Of course all the usual astral training had been done long 
ago, so They could proceed straight to the ceremony, and all 
that was finished by Tuesday morning. He woke then cry- 
ing out eagerly : “ I remember! I remember ! " and I at once 
said: “Tell me what you remember”. What he then spoke 
[have written down, correcting his tenses where they were 
wrong,and supplying a word here and there when he could 
not express himself, but carefully »o£ adding anything from 
my own knowledge, or in any way modifying his expressions. 
All that about the strength of the sea and the smile like the 
sunlight is word for word as he said it, and it seems quite an 
inspiration for a boy of thirteen writing in a foreign language. 
His intention was to write all this out by hand as a letter to 
you, but it would have taken him two days, and he was so 
tired that Mrs, Russak offered to type it for him from my 
es ~ it is entirely his choice of words, not hers, and I 
p vis is a striking account, considering how little English 
з, so I send it to you just as it is. 

ALS PA mention that after our return from the 
dts Sus ast night to the Master's house, the Master 
Nee it Sonship, and accepted Nitya “ because of his 
ooh 8 love and his unselfish devotion to My son 
2 288, s 8 He said. So we have very great cause for re- 

icing all round. 
кэз ч the strain of it all, but very well and 
him P CRANE e father behaved capitally, embraced 
exceedingly and a dr siae himselt before me, rejoiced 
told only уды эв y acted quite like a human being. I 
at was to happen, but somehow it seems 
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to have leaked out, and I think almost everyone here knows 
So far as І have heard they all take it in the right way, and | 
are very happy over it, but I have not had time to see any | 
of them yet. 

The ceremony for the dead mother came to nothing " 
all. I got the boys ready and sent them off at ten o'clock | 
according to the arrangement, but they found that the whole 
affair was already over, and their presence had not ES 
required, so all difficulties were avoided. Now they wili 
never attend any more of such ceremonies, and all will "1 
well. 

Ѕіуагат had по ill-feeling about his brothers’ bicycles; he 
is not at all that sort of youth. Not unnaturally, he wantei 
one for himself also, and his father has bought one for him, # 
he now accompanies the others when they ride. Krishna! 
cyclometer stands to-day at 444 miles. Hubert and Weds) 
wood have also bought cycles. I am quite sure that Sivarat 
will have no ill-feeling about the silver plates ; why shoul 
he? He fully recognises Krishna's advancement, and ï 
enthusiastic over it 

If I am to catch the post I have not time for more. Thi 
letter may be somewhat disconnected, for it is hard to get quit 
back to the physical plane again after all this. 


AXIV | 
! 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF KRISHNAJI 
TO THE PRESIDENT 
January 23rd, 19 


Indeed I remember the King very clearly, and I shall пет 
forget Him. He is so glorious, so strong that all the world is іш 
like a ball in His Hands, and yet He was kind just to a boy like m* 
But in this new life everybody is so kind—the Lord Maitreya and al! 
the Masters, and the members who work for Them at Adyar ; all " 

! Elder brother of J. Krishnamurti. : | 


| 
ER — J| 
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quite different from the people that 1 used to know, so that it is a 
different world for me. Even my father is different now, and every- 
thing is beautiful. I hope I may be good enough for it all. ' 


XXV 
April 18th, 1910 


Very many thanks for yours of the 14th. It is good that 
old Naraniah has to work hard at Besant Gardens for on the 
whole it keeps him out of some of his mischief, and gives him 
less time to brood over imaginary wrongs. 

He seems to have had a bad fit of his insanity two days 
ago, but it did not last long. He said nothing to me (he never 
does so) but he was rude to the boys, and he wrote a long 
crazy letter to Wadia, saying that as he had induced him to 
sign the document 2 he held him responsible for seeing that all 
that he wished should be done. Не pretended just now to 
have discovered that the boys took milk in the morning, and 
to be much horrified at it. Of course we know that the milk 
was for some time sent to his own house, and that he knew 
all about it, but he did not know that we were aware of that. 
lt horrified him also that they should drink before meditation, 
but I feel quite serene on that, for you remember the special 
caution of the Master: 

" Do not forget that India is not England, and that these 
M bodies are not so stron$ as yours; see to it that they 

ways have food immediately on rising, before they do anything 


“Тһе origi " 
{һе ра = ages was among the papers handed over by Dr. Besant to 
appear in the Privy С; do not know what became of them afterwards. But they 
0 1 у Council Record of the case, No. 23 of 1914, “ In the Privy Council. 


п appeal from th i i 

uen, fom the High Court of Judicature at Madras. Between Annie Besant 
ded by Order in Council, Re 
. In the lett i i 

Privy Council Side in THE THEOSOPHIST, the following are copied from the 

Jen 6, XXIV es Y aoe 24; XVI, Dec. 27; XVII, Dec. 30; XIX, Jan. 3; XX, 

асан. rishnamurti’s); XXV, April 18; XXVI, April 21. АП the 


e 1 т: 
account of Dr, Besant’s need Dc ge originals at Adyar, including Krishnamurti's 


Narayaniah (Plaintiff) and J. Krishnamurti, J. Nityananda, 
sbondents", 


* This wa 

^ sad : 

boys in order that they might сапар over to. Dr. Besant the guardianship of the two 
6 ave the advantages of a fine education. 
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else whatever and do not neglect to administer it at frequent 
intervals each day, for what you have to do with them means 
a severe strain on the physical vehicle for young boys.” 
I have fulfilled these instructions—no, I mean carried 
them out—most sedulously, especially with Krishna, upon 
whom the strain has been so much greater than Nitya, and I 
am proposing to continue to do so, whatever queer old super- 
stitions the parent may have. But is it not odd that he cannot 
let things alone? It seems such an easy thing to do, just 
to keep quiet and mind one’s own business. However, as 
I said, he spoke no word to me. Wadia did not answer 
his letter and now the boys report he is quite reasonable and 
friendly again. 


XXVI 
April 21st, 191 


I mentioned to you yesterday that the Mastet | 


had spoken very kindly and encouragingly about the recent 
disturbance here, but I had no time to tell you what He said, 
and I should like you to know it exactly as soon as possible, 
lest by chance you should not have remembered fully, though 
I think you do generally remember anything that concerns 
the boys. I wrote it all down as soon as I woke, so as to be 
sure to have it accurately, for every word of His is precious. 


“You are passing through a troubled time; but do no | 
fear; you know all will be well. The work which you art 
doing for me is of such importance that you cannot hope that 
it will escape the attention of the darker powers, and the 
nominal father by his anger and jealousy offers them a con- 
venient instrument. I regretfully reiterate what my brother 
said to you before; the less he sees of the boys for the next | 
few years the better. He mast kindly but firmly be made t^ | 
understand that he must no more interfere with them in any | 
way whatever than with their brother Hubert, that in E 


> 
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and deed he must leave them absolutely to follow their own 
will and your instructions. 1 approve the careful arrange- 
ments that you have made with regard to bathing, eating and 
sleeping; when any change is needed 1 will myself tell you. 
Again I thank my young friend Mr. Clarke for his assistance 
(o you in all this, and for his hearty devotion to my dear boys. 
My brother Krishna has shown wisdom in his decisive yet 
tactful management of the case; but he must never allow 
himself to feel the least agitation, nor to forget even for a 
moment that the power of the Brotherhood now stands behind 
him and the Star of the KING shines over him. I send my 
thanks also to your Vice-President!, and to my young friend 
Wadia’, for their ready and whole-souled support of them 
when danger seemed to threaten them ". 


All seems quiet at present, but after the specimen of his 
insanity that we have had we shall never feel secure until a 
definite understanding has been arrived at, and even then he 
will not keep to it. He promises on his honour (I wonder 
whether he has any)that he will make no further distur- 
bance and will not try to interfere in any way with the boys 
until you come back, but then he says he is going to dictate 
his terms. He has not yet come to see me since this outburst, 
though I sent for him, but Krishna says that he will bring 
him one day soon, and I have no doubt he will prevail upon 
him to do what he wishes. I am sorry that all this lunacy 


should trouble you when you have so many other things to 
think about 


(7o be concluded) 


e S. Subramania Iyer. 
B. P. Wadia. 


LETTERS OF H. S. OLCOTT | 
TO FRANCESCA ARUNDALE | 


(Continued from Vol. LIII, Part 11, №. 735) 
X 


Rangoon, B. Burma, 21-2-8) 
DEAR THERESA REGINA 

I must answer in the one note to you those of dear 
Grandmother, of Mohini (to D.K.M.) and of yourself about the 
new building. I have pondered your arguments in all lights 
and cannot see for the life of me how a '* Temple of Religions" 
over whose portal is to be read “ There is по Religion highet 
than Truth", and upon whose walls are to hang the portraits 
of the Founders of all the great world-faiths and many of the 
great philosophers, ancient and modern, who have been the 
wisest teachers of the race, could harm the Society. Why, 
if it doesn't mirror the whole image of Theosophy, then ууһа 
could? You seem to shudder at the very sound of the word 
Religion—as tho’ it had no other meaning than “ Sect”; and— 
worse yet—as though the exaltation of one sect were meant- | 
that of the Mahatmarians—despite the fact of all the religions | 
being given equal representation ! 

Well, my dear Theresa, we shall not quarrel over 4 
title—the more so as no official title has been fixed upon fot 
the new building. Titles are plenty in the Alphabet and! 
can cook you fifty within fifty minutes. Call it * Hall”, of 
* Gallery”, or “ Library”, or “ Cook House” or whatever 
you like, the building is under weigh, and if nobody cares for | 
those superb portraits but myself I can hang them in mj | 
bedroom, and convert the Pantheon into а carpenter shop 0f 


———— — 


— — 
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laundry, if so ordered. The Convention received the sugges- 
tion for the building with a cheer, and subscribed over 
Rs. 3,000 on the spot, so my original guilt is shifted to its 
shoulders. Now if any one thing is true, it is that I hate, 
abhor, loathe and rebel against sectarianism, and especially 
the possibility of turning the T.S. into a sect. From the first 
my voice and pen have been used against it, and in the very 
Convention (as you will read in the Report of the debates), 
when H.P.B. said, * her Master said so-and-so about a certain 
measure, [ replied that nothing could be debated in that Con- 
vention save upon its merits, and whatever might be my per- 
sonal loyalty to any Teacher or Teachers, the T. S. as a body 
was absolutely independent of all authority except its own." 
So, in the plan of the Pantheon (?) was expressed the true 
character of the Society, and so viewing it the Delegates 
of various religions vied with each other in enthusiastic 
support of the idea. And the European Delegates subscribed 
a readily as the Asiatics. (Here is Leadbeater writing at 
this same table with me and I shall ask him to write you his 
views independently.) ' 
ie t€ ке blank cheque, next. Our London bank balance 
Er = argely drawn upon to defray current expenses— 
e large deficit of 1884—that I dare not send you 


! Th “ > 
at the Vea Evan " finally materialised itself as the present Lecture Hall 
4 Һе Bain ers. With the genius of a great builder, Colonel Olcott 
ini fno еза and verandah into a magnificent Hall, and in four 
‘roaster. There were al 'gures of Jesus Christ, Gautama Buddha, Shri Krishna and 
was the motto, “ There ; So various mystical emblems on the walls. In large letters 
: "пеге is no Religion higher than Truth ”. 
onvent Vice-President, and in view of the coming Jubilee 
for M he of 1925, I developed Colonel Olcott's idea by placing an Arabic eren 
tradition), (no image of the Prophet could be put, as against Islamic 
ainism, Sikhism, Taoism C ere replaced by clearly recognised symbols of Judaism, 
HE bam 5 : onfucianism, and Shinto among existing faiths, and of 
aldea and Assyria Th d гаја, the religions of Greece and Egypt, Atlantis, 
Ed: U d Masonic Square and Compasses, and also a symbol for 
nderneath each figure or symbol there appeared for the first 
could clearly understand. 
faith Вый E Pantheon © idea was the Р beginning during the 
Durs езш? Qut communities small buildings to represent their 
š ism and Zorosstciatit, ~ was the temple for Hinduism, followed by those for 
ге are only the foündsti n. he Christian Church is still a thatched hut, and 
alions as yet of a Mosque and a Synagogue.—C. J. 


A 
Jubilee 
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what you want just now. Let Н. P. B.’s £ 15 order wait 
for the present. You can simply say you will fill it when 
you are in funds, and then do nothing until you hear from 
Headquarters again (from the Manager or Treasurer.) We 
do not even know that the poor old woman’ will be alive 
when the parcel could reach her: she may live a year, or! 
may go off of heart-disease between two days. Practically, 
she has almost ceased to be a factor in the movement owinf 
to this uncertainty, and an active correspondence is already 
in progress between the Oakleys, Hartmann, L. Е. ам 
myself, as to proposed changes in the management in cas 
the apprehended calamity should occur. It is no time ій 
her to be incurring fresh debts, and certainly not such larg 
ones as £15 for books that she might never live to read ani 
that we could do without. 

You know that I go to Calcutta from here and shal 
there see Mohini's family and friends and know what mus 
be done in his case. My most earnest hope is that enouft 
may be realised from his or other literary work to warrat! 
our keeping him in Europe and America, where he сапЁ 
so useful; but the future will show. You may depend up! 
my doing my best to make it practicable to keep him theft 

Farewell for this time, my dear sister Teresa : you're! 
loyal girl tho’ you do abuse me so severely ! 


My love and duty to your Mother, love to Mohini 
Padshah, Bertram and all friends young and old. 


——— ————————————— 


Faithfully yours, 


Н. S. OrLcor! 
XI 


MY DEAR TERESA, 
Trouble; excitement; fresh plots exposed; other snakes | 
discovered in the grass; my Bengal trip indefinitely postponed: | 


! H, P. B. | 
| 
| 
| 


Adyar, I. VI. " 


? Lane-Fox. 
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Н.Р. B/s resignation put in and accepted ; she gone to Europe 

yesterday accompanied by Miss Flynn, Darbaghiri Nath, and 

Dr. Hartmann; T. S. to be incorporated (with the consent of 

the Branches) ; an Executive Council forming by myself to be, 

with the President, the administrative managers of the T. S.; 

ihe Missionaries and their fragrant allies, the Coulombs, baffled 

in a plot to drag everybody into Court as witnesses in a 

threatened prosecution against General Morgan ; Bawaji sent 

wih H. P. B. (by direct orders from his own Guru) and a 

consequent reorganisation of the business department, with 

Leadbeater as Recording Secretary and Manager, pro. tem 

in Bawaji’s & Damodar's place ; the expenses of Headquarters 

cut down to the lowest practicable point ; all the responsibility 

thrown upon me to get the ship through the breakers ; the 

Committee’s Report on H. P. B. ordered to be held back—no | 

more copies to be issued; . . . Lane Fox off on a mad 

scramble to Ladak, in the hope of finding the Masters, from 

whom he got a bogus message at Calcutta through a pretended 

Chela of K. H. who turns out to be a mere chela of the 

Swami of Almora—Hume's Guru—(who jerked him into the 

Akaz by the coat-collar in short order—as Н. pretended—after 

he was paternally snubbed by our Masters); L. F. failing to 

induce the Oakleys and Hartmann to quit Adyar and come 

and form a new Society and start a new journal, with Head- 

quarters at Darjeeling or Simla (alas! poor vain victim of 

a Hartmann confessing his falsehood about 

UST PE of the Shrine, to Hodgson, and so 

ыыы => testimony ; (Bawaji sent as H. P. B.'s 

а. ct ect her trom him, as much as anything 

H. with all " д Е private ear of the most discreet only.) 

stinks ЫЗЫ, - cael boldness, and other good qualities, has 

(Жой E ally. Не not only destroyed 

Ө арыы, armed the Чә. enormously, but he has 
pped upon Judge's head a bogus Mahatma 
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letter ordering him back to America, and so did Judge vast 
harm as well as deprived us of one who under my influence 
would have been a most useful helper, just at this crisis) 
We have had no row with him as yet, and he has gone away 
with H.P.B. making all sorts of promises, but not a soul of us | 
here now trusts him, and we would not be surprised at any ad | 
of treachery he might be guilty of hereafter. As for Mrs. Oakley, 
she abhors him, and as she is to sail for home in the Navarin 
shortly, she can give you all that is in her heart stored away. 
This is a portion of this week's budget of news. Now, 
Teresa, don't get disheartened: it’s a black cloud befor 
the sun—that’s all The T.S. will come out purified d 
all its past sensationalism, and stronger and more useful 
than ever. I shall place myself under such administrative 
restraints as to make it impossible for me to harm the Society 
by my incompetency and childishness. The expenditure 
will be reduced—for now H.P.B. has no official connection 
with the Society, and so no pretext of authority to orde 
money squandered. And speaking of this, I’m afraid you dii 
buy that £15 worth of books, on borrowed money, befor 
getting my Rangoon letter: if so, I shall probably sell them 
if I get the chance. Henceforth, dear girl, you must nd 
take any orders for the expenditure of money of the TS 
except they are first submitted to me. A subscription ii 
started here to defray the cost of poor H.P.B.s illness 
(over £70) and her present change of residence, including he 
support until she gets money due her and becoming due 4 
Moscow, for literary work. But with her gouty fingers, ani | 
weak heart, and albuminaria I doubt if she will ever be able 
to do much henceforth. We must regard her as our Pensionet 
and see that she is kindly cared. Poor woman— avin 
so hard for the world, that she should as ae a 
stances be driven away from home, perhaps to die and with | 
a stigma of disgrace fastened upon her brilliant name ! | 


| 
| 
| 
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Dear Teresa, the time has come to try your devotion to 
Truth and to the Cause our Society represents. Stick to me, 
though I may be far less than an ideal President. Give me 
the support of your sympathy and best counsel. I shall try my 
best to do what the situation demands. I shall die at my post, 
unless some better man comes to the front. For a few days 
aller my return from Rangoon 1 was awfully depressed— 
nearer to despair than ever before because of a fresh discovery 
of H. P. Вв idiotic imprudence in writing as she did long ago 
to Hurrychund. But that passed and I am so much myself 
again, that I feel as firm as a rock even at so disturbing a 
crisis as this. You will see an article of mine in the April 
Theosophist which gives you the key to my position. The T.S. 
is in the crucible, and the pure gold is being separated : a 
great nugget. 

Up to date we have not seen а copy of “ Man”, ‘5 Years 
of Theosophy ", or my book. Nor received copies for sale of 
M. C's “Light on the Path" What is all this mystery ? 
And why has not Mrs. Cook written me one word since her 
oa books were out ? Do ask her. And please 
dut. E me against intimate alliances with all Lodges, 
Pow А etc., which | profess to offer short cuts to 
‘ae = уд fall victim to Dug-pas. Do warn her. 
tiro ^ etter to the Mirror to expose the humbugs of 
Hinde a ‚ 2s at work here and abroad. They spoiled 
Si АЗ t Lane Fox, have got hold of Mrs. 

M н e plotting everywhere. 
iiis = oreet to dear Grandmother and to all 
d Euer. ul discretion as to the persons you impart 


Affectionately yours, 
Н. S. OLCOTT 


(To be continued) 


| 


THE PROBATIONARY PATH | 


By F. M. LEE 


N a previous article! the writer endeavoured to show the | 
I changes in the world to-day consequent on the beginning: 
of the sixth sub-race of our Fifth (or Aryan) root-race, on the | 
new order of consciousness now to be developed corresponding | 
to the sixth principle, Buddhi in Theosophical terminology, 
and the connection of this with the mission of Krishnamurti. 
In the present article endeavour will be made to show the 
effect of these changes on the task to be accomplished by 
the pupil on the Probationary Path, and to explain the nature 
of the steps on this path from the statements made by 
Krishnamurti. It is necessary to repeat what was said before 
that the views expressed are the writer's own and carry n 
authority whatever. 

Hitherto Buddhic consciousness was not touched until the 
first great Initiation except in a few very exceptional cases 
This consciousness, or “liberation” as Krishnamurti terms 
it, is now open to normal humanity, given due preparation an 
rightly directed effort, as explained by him in recent talks 
Obviously this must make a tremendous change in the woth 
that can be accomplished by the pupil without the direct 
individual help given by formal Initiation, and what can be 
done must be done before that direct link is made to enabl | 
the pupil to do wbat he could not otherwise accomplish. Thi 
appears to account for the advice given by Krishnamurti t 
disregard Masters and Paths and to concentrate on the 
immediate task of attaining the liberation of which he speaks | 
The following are the steps necessary for the attainment | 
spiritual consciousness or liberation, as understood by the | 
writer from the descriptions given by Krishnamurti. 
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1. Mental Freedom. A picture that was popular some 
years ago depicted a medizeval fugitive who had just gained 
the sanctuary of the Church. He had sunk to the floor 
gasping with terror and fatigue while the priest with upraised 
crucifix held back the officers of the law. The fugitive had 
gained sanctuary, he was safe. The state of mind of this 
fugitive was almost exactly that of many good people in the 
Victorian era who searched desperately for a mental sanctuary 
in which to shut themselves up, some religious system or 
creed in which they could take shelter and feel safe ; and if for 
any reason they grew dissatisfied with one and had not 
decided on another they suffered agonies of doubt and sus- 
pense. This terrible obsession has almost disappeared ; a man 
can now live quite happily without the shelter of any formal 
creed or code of religious belief, and to the younger genera- 
tion the state of mind described above seems so remote as 
to be almost beyond belief. 

The movement of recent years towards camping 
hiking and an open air life is in striking contrast to the 
stuffiness of Victorian times and, important though it is from 
the point of view of physical health, it is the natural result 
of a far more important mental change. We must respond 
Ciber to this change and learn to live in the open | 
a a i can admire. the magnificent thought- a 
Kee € : ^ the great religions and systems of philo- 
уяны ee not = ourselves up in any one of them. 
сонар E masts corpses from which the life has 
ке E ont че serious cramping effect on growth 
лышан зарн ә intelligent revolt" as recommended 

In our strivi E POR 
адна гне towards mental freedom what should be 
Hiis te. e great body of Theosophical teachings that 

so many the dawn of reason over a world of 
chaos? Theosophy is a ES 
£ magnificent philosophic framework 
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into which the whole of the facts of life, spiritual and | 
material, can be fitted in their right relationship so as to make | 
sense. The Victorians suffered severely because of the 
mental conflict between religion and science; Theosophy 
resolves all such conflicts and enables us to integrate our 
entire mental content into a coherent whole. Theosophy | 
is a weapon, а power, a solver of problems, but it should nd | 
be a shelter or a refuge. Should any persón say in effect, 
“I have joined the Theosophical Society, I have read the books, 
I have accepted the teachings, Ї am linked with the Great 
Ones and I am safe, safe in this world and in the next, 
that would be to convert Theosophy into a shelter, and in $ 
doing to erect a barrier to mental freedom. This very 
probably has been the attitude of many who have left the 
Society because of the challenge of Krishnamurti. They 
may return when they have effected the necessary psycholo£* 
cal readjustments. 

Belief is now out-of-date in the sense in which it has 
been employed hitherto, viz., a strong preference for certain 
selected thought systems or mental structures which att 
considered to be true and of necessity a rejection of others 4 
untrue. “ Belief is not necessary for the understanding й 
Truth," says Krishnamurti. In fact it is a definite barrier апі 
it is necessary to shed all such accretions, as a chicken shed: 
the egg-shell that enclosed him, in order to step forth into the 
light of pure reason which will express itself naturally ani 
spontaneously in appropriate mental terms as and when requir 
ed. Our attitude to any system of thought or belief should be 
that of the ordinary cultured person looking round a church 
or cathedral. He would admire the architectural beauties, 
read with interest the history of the past written in stone, an? 
perhaps sit down and rest awhile enjoying the calm ani 


peace, but he would not be seeking shelter in the attitude 0! 
mind of the medizval fugitive. 
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2. A Purified Subconscious. The * subconscious” or 
“unconscious” of modern psychology is described as a region 
of the psyche not accessible to ordinary everyday conscious- 
ness, in which the deposits of the past are stored. All 
difficulties not faced and conquered, desires not expressed in 
action, fears not resolved by knowledge, stored-up resentments, 
etc, as they fade out of ordinary consciousness form de- 
posits in the subconscious, and if the emotional associations 
of these “complexes” are strong a considerable amount of 
energy may be locked up. This stored energy is just as real 
as an electric charge and behaves in much the same way. 
The whole psyche is in a state of strain which communicates 
itself to the physical body, producing nervous and muscular 
tension. Further, the stored energy tends to discharge itself, 
and, given a suitable opportunity, an impulsive action occurs 
before the man realizes what is happening; then, after the 
event, he constructs a beautiful logical reason as to why he 
acted thus. This process can be reproduced by a simple 
experiment in hypnosis. The victim is hypnotised and then 
has impressed on his subconscious an instruction to do some 
simple action, such as to drink a glass of water at a stated 
time. On being awakened he remembers nothing of this, but 
A he feels thirsty and drinks a glass of water. 
Mile ood d point = however that he can always give a 
dio: а dr y e should feel thirsty ; obviously in 
RUIN Soei e те T of the action is the impres- 

жора see e logical reason is an afterthought. 
Tor a ctions of the ordinary person are of this 
елита did тз prompted by impulses arising from the 
bef , с early this state of affairs must be remedied 

A any right action is possible. Krishnamurti advises an 
attitude of sustained aware f all ings; 
bei ыд e ness of all our thoughts and feelings; 
judgment and a en brought before the bar of our rational 
ved. In the earlier stages the impulse 
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may give rise to action unawares, but we can at least avoid 
deceiving ourselves by constructing a logical reason. When 
the process of purification is complete man is fully conscious, 
fully responsible and perfectly natural, and is therefore 
equipped for right action. А good test of the purity of the 
subconscious is the ability to be perfectly natural, and апу 
“service” rendered before this stage has been attained” 
likely to do more harm than good. 

3. Freedom from the Illusion of the “1”. The “I 
says Krishnamurti is not the central nucleus around which 
the personality is built ; it is not something real that endure 


through time, it is an illusion stimulated into activity bj 
impacts from without. 


Consciousness. | 
| =~ 

Thought. | 
EE ae Orig gor. 

Perception. | 

: MS 2 
Sensation, | 
| 


Form. | 
| 


Impact from without | 


— 


- TIME. 
Krishnamurti employs Buddhist terminology in classifyinf 
the transitory states of consciousness of the personality, # 
shewn in the diagram above. 


Form 1s the physical body. 


Sensation is the messages received thro i ses, 
sight, hearing, taste, touch and smell. ugh the five sen 
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Perception is an activity at a mental level below ordinary 
waking consciousness where the various messages received through 
the different senses are integrated into the images of physical objects. 


Thought is a self-conscious activity of the mind in which these 
images are deliberately used. 


Consciousness is the pure white light of awareness permeating 
all the other levels. 


According to Krishnamurti impacts from without on the 
form awaken sensation, perception, etc., and finally create 
the “1”, Once created it seeks to maintain separateness and 
endure through time by grasping, holding, surrounding itself 
with possessions and with friends who echo its pet theories 
and settled beliefs. 

The following considerations may enable the illusory 
nature of the “I” to be more clearly understood. Sometimes, 
eg, in illness on first awakening in the morning, the room 
seems different, it is turned round and the window is in the 
wrong place. This is a very unpleasant experience because 
not only is our situation in doubt but our personal identity 
also. Then, with a more complete return to the body, the 
surroundings suddenly become familiar, thought and feeling 
flow out in glad recognition and the “1”, the personal 
identity, is restored as it is once more surrounded with its 
familiar environment. A man might be driven insane by a 
practical joke if he were unexpectedly removed during deep | 
sleep to totally different and unfamiliar surroundings where 
bes was nothing that he could recognize- which would 
dq to link him with his experiences of yesterday. The 
EE yesterday would then be stripped naked of all that 
ES oe it and нона results would probably 
éet bebind Jon kill the “I” but we can understand it, 
ime . 4 to pan, and see how it acts. When once 
эзин ues ure of this “I” is clearly recognised we cease 
RE ec з of reference from which to judge the 

. e building of virtues seems to find no part 
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in this scheme of preparatory work, in fact this course o | 
action is definitely rejected. As Krishnamurti says: 


Do not seek a right conduct, which becomes a stereotyped 
behaviour and therefore lifeless.” 


All virtues and sins make up this bundle which we call the 
ego, the "I". It is of no value to get rid of a sin or acquire a virtue. 
What is essential is that you free yourself from the cause of distinction: 
distinction being created through selí-consciousness.' 


Life has no temperament, life has no colour, life has no limits | 
tions, life has no barriers; these exist only for the one who tries t | 
utilise life as the background, and not himself as the background, the 
canvas upon which life will paint the picture.‘ 


This is not to deny the importance of correcting obvious 
defects of character and behaviour, but it does bring out the 
absurdity of drilling the personality into a rigid code of condut! 
which destroys all sympathetic response, and the impertinent 
of determining the modes of action of Life. That is working 
from the wrong end; painting the lily is bad enough, but this! 
painting the sunbeam. Life when awakened will speak for itself 

What is the state of consciousness of the man who ha 
accomplished the three steps described above? He ranges 
freely through the world of ideas, interested in all but nt 
confined to any. He does not refer the facts of the externi! 
world to the illusory centre of the personal “ I,” but perceive 
them in their right relationship. His universe is the right 
shape. He is fully conscious of, although detached from, the 
great tides of élemental life which sweep through the thret 
worlds and through his bodies built of the materials of thos | 
worlds, for he has ceased to blind himself by identification 
with certain aspects as pleasurable and rejection of others 4 
painful. This zs Buddhic Consciousness expressed in terms 
of its mode of manifestation in lower worlds, and when the 
shrine is so prepared the God will manifest. 


! The Message of Krishnamurti. THe Treosop 
? Star Bulletin, March-April, 1932, page 43, 

3 Life the Goal, page 9. 

* Star Bulletin, March-April, 1932, page 48, 


HIST, July, 1932. 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN 
MASONRY 


RECORDED BY RT. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 


MANY Theosophists are familiar with the idea that all the 
ceremonial activities in connection with Masonry are under the 
supervision of one of the Adepts of the Great White Brotherhood. 
he Ceremonial Ray is the Seventh Ray, and as its work moulds the 
growth of humanity throughout the ages, the work of the Ray is direct- 
ed by the Chohan of that Ray. There are of course many other types of 
ceremonial influence other than that of Masonry, but all of them are 
supervised by the Chohan of the Seventh Ray. This office is held by 
Adepts of the Seventh Ray in succession one after the other, 
according to the needs of the work. 


For several centuries the Chohan of this Ray is the Adept who 
played a striking róle just before the French Revolution. He worked 
under many names, but he is best known as the Comte de St. Germain. 
All the biographies of him term hima charlatan, but this does not 
Very much matter, so far as the flippant and prejudiced public is con- 
cerned. But those who are seeking the truths of Occultism know that 

е has the political development of Europe in His charge, and did His 
utmost to balance the forces of good and evil at the time, so that the 
rench Revolution might be avoided. He did not achieve success in that 
Work, which however was attempted by Him only as a last resort, 
for the forces of the misery of generations could scarce be adjusted 
ü quickly. Before this incarnation he was Francis Bacon, and before 
at the mysterious personality called Christian Rosenkreutz. It was 
a зате Adept who earlier still was Roger Bacon the monk, whose 
i periments in chemistry and physics were precursors of the 
rentific development of later centuries. Among His activities are 
эр connection with the Ceremonial Ray. All Masonic activities 
" s out the world are being used by Him for the dissemination of 

heticent influences to humanity. f 


Мае е Who tries to understand the origins of Masonry finds 
: ost in a maze of traditions and assumptions, till he scarce 
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knows which writer to believe. In order to understand more clearly | 
the possibilities in modern Masonry, particularly of that divisim 
which is known as Co-Masonry, help was asked from the Master 
The necessary questions were formulated by Bro. J. 1. Wedgwood 3) 
The reply of the Master was recorded by Bro. C. W. Leadbeater 
339. The interview took place in the year 1915. I have placed Bn 
Leadbeater's name as "author" merely for purpose of indexing in 
THE THEOSOPHIST ; he is, as will be seen, only a recorder, not author 


C. JINARAJADASA 


Questions placed before the Masier the Comte de St. Germain | 


1. Assuming Masonry to be derived from the Ancien! 
Mysteries, how did the philosophy get into the medieval 
Operative Guilds ? 

2. Was it through the Roman Collegia ? Was St. Alban 
connected with these, and was he an earlier incarnation of tht 
Count ? 

3. Is there another stream of tradition through tb | 
Templars from the Johannite Christians (of the “ children | 
of the widow ”)? 


4. Is the Athelstan Charter to the York Masoni 
Assembly 926 A.D. authentic ? 


5. Did we lose much in the changes of 1717, and shoul! | 
we find a better version of Masonry in the York workings! | 


6. How did those degrees originate which afterward 
became the Scottish Rite? Had most of the intermediate 
degrees of that Rite any real value originally ? 


7. Had the Rites of Memphis and Misraim any sub 
stantial basis ? 


8. Can we get hoid of Cagliostro's ritual ? 


9. How should the Wardens be seated, and the Altar 
situated ? 


As to Co-Masonry: | 
1. Is it, desired that we should draw in large number! 
of non-Theosophists, and is it well to give them as muc 
esotericism as we have in the Emulation Lodge workings? 
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2. Is there а likelihood that the genuine esoteric 
Masonry may be restored for the few ; how might we work 
for that ? 

3 "Has the great Masculine body a future in political 
and social work ? 


The Answer of the Master 


| was myself largely responsible for its introduction ; it 
was one of many endeavours to keep alive the true traditions. 
Às Christianity became narrower, and less tolerant of fact, 
those who knew something of the truth, and wished 
to preserve its enshrinement in the form of ancient religion, 
had more and more to keep their meetings secret. Such 
retirement took place simultaneously in various countries, and 
so several lines of tradition arose. We have always encourag- 
ed what was good in all of these, to provide sanctuary for 
such of the egos born in Europe as could not develop under 
the cruder teachings which were miscalled Christianity. 
The philosophy gradually fades out of them, and now and 
then we take advantage of some favourable opportunity to 
restore a little of it—sometimes by instigating the establish- 
ce ot additional degrees in an existing Rite, sometimes by 
ounding a new Rite. Most of those which you mention had 

originally some such meaning. 
нен 8c Alban, and I did what 1 
dibus т, оса of my day, but many of your traditions 
the: faete ое E exactly with my own recollection of 
bring back S "un Templar did find in the East and 
MED har e West a different set of symbols and 
time which you з ттавге Charter given at York about the 
there, but you акан уои тау find different workings 
not try to classify a ‘SEO the situation better if you do 
ese varieties as “better” or “ worse". 


TI 
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It is not a case of an original orthodoxy and a gradual declen. 
sion from it, but rather of a number of parallel streams d 
tradition which frequently crossed and became confused with 
one another. The losses were earlier than 1717, and th 
portion which Anderson brought with him was perhap 
fairly representative of the general chaos. You are fully 
liberty to look back and study Cagliostro’s ritual if you wish, 
but it is only one of many attempts at revival. 

The seating of your officials and the placing of your alta 
depend upon the ancient religion from which your Rit 
happens to be derived. Your present system is based ири 
those of Egypt and Judaea, and is as good as any other. The 
triangular plan was originally Chaldean. Remember that the 
altar was not in its origin the Christian altar upon whid 
rests the Deity, which is consequently always in the East; 
it is in its genesis a combination of the altar of incense andi 
the fald-stool, both of which were always in the centri | 
square, and before the place of the hierophant. 

It is obviously desirable that you should have as manj 
suitable members as possible from the outer darkness, for the 
Theosophists already have in another form most of whi 
Masonry is designed to give. You ask whether it is well t 
give them esotericism ; for what other purpose do you exis 
as a separate body ? 

Your new Ritual for the Blue Degrees is satisfactory, ani 
should be retained just as it is, except that it would be desit 
able to shorten some of the Charges. I should recommen 
you to avoid the use of specially Theosophical terms and the 
introduction of Sanskrit words. I do not wish to be erected 
into a dogma; there are some of your Lodges which desire | 
openly to recognize Me and to use My portrait. I haven 
objection to this except that the portrait is a very bad one 
I can utilize it and pour force through it. But there тау 
other Lodges which do not wish to take exactly this line; 
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leave them free to follow their own devices, and do not in any 
way treat them differently, or slight or look down upon them. 
We must be all things to all men, if we may by any means 
save some. For those who desire it and show themselves 
worthy of it, the Esoteric Masonry should be given in higher 
degrees, in which the ritual of the lower Degrees might be 
explained. 

We hope to be able to use the Masculine Masonry in 
various ways; you can help us in this by making your own 
body strong and efficient. There should be some among 
ordinary Masons who would welcome a rational explanation 
of their mysteries, and the idea of being able to share them 
with their wives. 


Alu Eos that one axiom in all true ceremonial is: “ As above, so 
s oW at is why each Masonic Lodge is symbolically a minia- 
ot tach T. ios and its roof is said to represent the sky. The Master 
peli T "А Is a representative of King Solomon who once built a 
gemit ед, е; but then, in so building that Temple, King Solomon | 
truth in АП M у a representative of the Great Architect. The great | 
it he word р, that God dwells in us, taught in Christianity " 
in бони of St. Paul, Christ in you the hope of glory "', taught 
Tull appears in ре words, Tat tvam asi, “ That art thou”, that same 
Lodge jm hi in Masonry, in the reverence given to the Master of the 
18 symbolical capacity, and in the opportunity given to 


every ^ 
ful ae apprentice to become a Master of his Lodge by faith- 


In a 

M E nord „Віце, Red, Black, or White—each higher degree 
"As above Zh 18 which reveal the hidden meaning in the maxim 
new aspects of hi d Grade by grade, the Mason learns to unfold 
not only for him d aracter. But he unfolds these latent faculties, 
at the Mass ie de ‚ but also as for humanity. For just as the priest 
lhe true Masc a intercessor before God on behalf of the people, so 
world. It ic e his work in Lodge, not for himself but for the 
does its work aa in each meeting, of each Masonic Lodge which 

* world, that Mia metbing helpful and inspiring is irradiated to 

ve tried to suppress it ago A ms though Governments 


"T 4 
к... 


SCIENTIFIC. CORROBORATIONS 
ОЕ Н.Р. B.S TEACHINGS 


Bv E. L. GARDNER 
(Concluded from Vol. LIII, Part II, p. 758) 


The Nature of Mind. The field in which science appeals 
to be most closely approaching the teachings of The Secre 
Doctrine is that relating to mind and matter, their connection 
and constitution—for the old dualism has disappeared’. lt 


Vol. I. Mme. Blavatsky makes these statements about Mahal, | 
the Universal Mind: 


the “ epee er Ne по wc than the Logos. . .He is, in short, 
e reator,” or e Divine ind in ti рю. "the caus 
of all things ”. (p. 277.) in creative operati 


Coupling these extracts from The Secret Doctrine tt 
gether with the exposition of centripetal and centrifuga 
forces on. p. 288 and elsewhere, 


planes of the personal nature, е 
astral, 


it is clear that, within the 


s „ the lower mental, the 
and the physical planes, the physical may be cor 


sidered as centripetal in its flow of energy, and the lowe | 
mental as centrifugal [п other words, the physical тай? 
fests as а vast number of inturned units, as atoms, molecules 
and their compounds, and the lower mental as a uniform 
space-filling structure, rigidly held in being as a perfectly 
constructed unit. The physical manifests as many, the lowe! 
mental as one. 


! See Notes at the end of the article.—C, J. 
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In view of the more usual conceptions of the lower manas, 
a being separative and isolating, embodying the Rajasic 
or active principle in nature, this view of a rigid three- 
dimensional net, mesh or basket-work structure may be 
regarded at first sight as a reversal of the facts. 

Consider, however, for a moment, the reversals we 
consistently have made as the higher mental faculty has 
developed and become an active principle of human con- 
sciousness, The flat earth of limited personal judgment has 
become a sphere; our planet is not stationary, geocentric, as 
once held, but circles the sun; a child is not an empty vessel 
needing to be filled, but an abounding treasure-house needing 
release; healing is becomiag an interior mental art rather 
than an exterior physical science; the Deity is vacating the 
skies for the heart of man—these and others are all 
teversals accomplished, or in process of accomplishment, as 
the higher mental functions of insight and synthesis begin to 
operate. 

Let us then add another reversal in regard to the lower 
iei activities. It may help us to understand more fully the 
ШР y which we live if we interpret in some measure 
kom tien: There are enormous mysteries con- 
за и ower manas. (Vol. III, 992). І may be permit- 
line e ere to add something which lies between the 

, an in the actual text. 

"s : "en аер of Dzyan, арреагѕ—“ Father-Mother 
hiis n ул һег ‘short comment on this H. P. B. 
ias = Goethe 5 couplet : 
b : 
nd weave for God Copes ed, Him by. 

UN d inis for the manifestation of forms may 
exist (forth-stang) Š Ee plane, for the only forms which 
marble is the audi ought-forms! A statue hewn from 

ised thought-form of the sculptor. You 
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and I, who see the statue, by long practice are able to repre 
duce in our minds a copy of the artist's thought-form—though 
probably an incomplete copy of the original vision. Ме, s 
human beings, can never know more than this reproduction 
which we make in our mental bodies, This thought-form 
alone, for us, built up from sense impacts, constitutes our | 
knowledge of the statue. 

The vast significance of the lower mental web is that i 
provides the material bridge by which the archetypal conten! 
of the Divine Mind can be carried over into the outer woli 
of things? It is the canvas for every picture, the clay for 
every form. And how? In the same manner as the retin 
of the eye holds and responds to light rays, as a white scree 
holds and reflects the light and shade of a lantern slide, 2$: 
cloud at night reveals an electric beam. Without the retina 
the screen, the cloud, there would be no light and shade, n 
form, no manifestation. 

The concrete or dense mind-structure of our univers 
would seem to be the background for every phenomenon, у } 
like the retina and lantern screen, itself remaining unmovei 
unaffected, rigid, its action being vibratory only, like a harp 
The personal life of man, the swiftly changing, flowing, fluidi 


astral plays upon and through the lower manas, is localise) 


and formed thereby, and the lit-up, responsive, tremblini | 


fragment of the mental web becomes the human mental body 
of the moment. 


Watch an illuminated electric Sign at night in the broat 
way of a city—moving figures, 
fireworks, falling rain, the flashing lights faithfully convey 
every illusion of movement a clever electrician can devise 
Examine the sign the next morning and it is seen to be? 
rigid framework of metal and unmoving glass bulbs ! Similarly, 
we are the flashing lights on the finely drawn meshwork 0 
the mental plane, our one hope and stay in solving the 


water fountains, soaring 
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problem of realization being the resistent inertia of the 
physical body." 

H.P.B. cites їп Vol. I, p. 111, even more appropriately 
in illustration the web of the spider. To the spider the web 
is one and indivisible. Wherever he places himself within 
it the slightest disturbance is instantly felt, he is omnipresent 
in this his home. The spider has the freedom of the web, 
he travels over it easily, rapidly. Other insects, unwary, 
blunderful, are held, caught, imprisoned. Such illustra- 
tions assist, though, with the possible exception of the 
retina of the eye with its rods and cones, no physical cor- 
respondence is adequate to convey a picture of the infinite- 
simal gossamer-steel fabric which provides the screen 
for form-projection on the scale of our planet. 

It would seem to be the very rigidity of this structure 
that enables the subtle concepts of the creative world to be 
held and contemplated, accurately contemplated only if the 
web be “ surface still”. The clarity of the projection depends 
lor its definition and precision upon physical inertia which 
acts as ballast to the mental mesh by localising its flashing 
a current of life. This temporary immobility, this time- 
ag, thus provided, enables us as H. P. B. says “to analyse the 
teflection ” to become aware of our existence and of our nature. 
К Коня as Mind is the vision presented by Н. P. B. 
Wick ind we are caught as the unwary and ignorant are 
i ad net. Itis we who distort the web, by the strain 
duality Scare thereby learn the nature of our own indivi- 
lim, Ару deo RAE aia occasioned by the distor- 
of the efi Wat UE ome RE is the gentle protest 
WWE cur agis actas d: e Сеча we generate 
adjustment of the web to its ары! А Ea ron. ах 

анар purity that we call Karma. 

que of mental freedom, and develop 


the deli oe 
"сасу of touch required in dealing with mental material, 
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we may learn how to “ inhibit the modifications of the think 
ing principle," as Patanjali puts it, and thus erase by deletion 
our own karmic distortions. The technique of this practice 
is usually called development by detachment or dispassion. 

We may then conceive of the thought-mesh as th 
Universal Mind which unites every one of us intimate}! 
together. That fragment of it which we at any moment us 
constitutes our mental body. Nothing, obviously, can stir i | 
any human mind which does not travel throughout the whol 
mental fabric. Nothing can be thought by any опе 0ш 
which is not radiographed automatically through the Unive: 
sal Mind. Fortunately, indeed, our brain consciousness i5? 
present somewhat deaf, or we should be overwhelmed by tl 
confusion of the world's thinking ! 

Mme. Blavatsky quotes Descartes as having asserted thi 
there could be no possible connection between mind ail 
matter, and this was a very general view in 1890. But liste 


to the following from Sir James Jeans in The Mysterio 
Universe published last year: 


We discover that the universe shows evidence of a designit 
or controling power that has something in common with our ow 
individual minds . z3pc 134. 

The universe сап be best y; t 
thought, the thought of what Т ed 


. as consisting of put 
describe as a mathematical t 


at for want of a wider word we mv 
hinker. p. 124, 

А thought or idea cannot ex; i ind in which! 
éxis We may May AR dn exist without a mind in w | 


: : In object exists i 7 ile we af 
conscious of it, but this will not a Eu cur minds while 


xisted . 
to me to lead, by a very different г 


i ce see 
conclusion. p. 125-6. oad, to a not altogether dissimi 


Аз we win poise, 


ызр and consequently some control of tht 
mental principle, we pe 


rceive a wonder as the mystery of | | 


i 
авай ий 
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qualities is in part unveiled. Reversing our first conceptions, 
we see it as a vast and static unity, immeasurably, amazingly, 
susceptible and responsive to the fluidic astral—and to 
Buddhi! The lightning flash of its transmissive power seems 
to spell activity, mobility—but as well describe the sea-wave 
to be literally flowing water, or a fast spinning top to be idle. 

The cognition and realization of all this must be 
naturally a matter of experience and, as we accomplish that, we 
“slay the slayer of the real”. And the slaying is a letting 
go, a negative rather than a positive operation, for it consists 
really in “restraining the mind stuff from taking various 
стз” to quote Patanjali again—a restreint that can be 
imposed by will alone. 

Our world to-day is being viewed asa mighty mental 
structure, a thought-built stage, on which humanity plays its 
evolutionary róle. A new world opens indeed with the 
enthronement of Thought, and the foremost pioneer of modern 
times has been she whom we honour to-day. 


NOTES BY THE ACTING-EDITOR 


І 
ig Аннан devoutly to be wished. I am a regular reader of Nature, the 
ao SE aetas in English voicing the opinions of scientists, and so far 
UN tine n nen in what has appeared in it of such a revolutionary change. 
XA adiens due e dington, Lodge in England, and Millikan in О. S. А., and a 
resiste айа nite , committed to a philosophy that recognises a spiritual basis for 
MC erse, but in order to be fair to scientists in general we should 
at “ опе swallow does not make a summer ”. 


W 

y EP Fe a concept of the Archetype. According to him, the archetype 

higher mind, and EE not through particulars; in other words, it is the 

tom the occult standpoi : lower, which senses the Archetypes of the Divine Mind. 

3 in relation to the Divi ,it is the highest atomic subplane of the Mental Plane which 

causal body, not in th vine Mind. The consciousness therefore must function in the 
, not in the mental body, to sense the “ Web”. 


is s 
i 


* While ы 

i solving ieee it is true that the physical body is our “ one hope and stay 
physical body which ba о оттар from another equally true standpoint it is the 
come to “ realization” ту 16 way. Of course Devas who have no physical bodies 
магу one among Th ett 1 might be permitted to raise my voice—rather a 
curiovser and curiou eosophists—the usual glorification of the physical plane is to me 
td] koow that for ser", For there is such a thing as Maya. 1 see it night and day, 
free at last кыд себ the physical is not my '* hope and stay”. When I shall be 
Where “all we have th en I shall see truly for the first time. The physical plane is 
ph conclusion: “T Med s straight staff bent in a pool”. See /sis Unveiled, 
over that the only world intimation things objective to finally dis- 


THE PURIFICATION OF А TRE 
AT ADYAR 


August 16, 1932 
By C. JINARAJADASA 


* a sacred land of India has many elements quite th 

reverse of sacred. This perhaps is natural, as we at 
dealin with the oldest civilization in the world, having in! 
ingredients which go back to the far off days of Lemuria an 
Atlantis. The coming of the Aryans to India is a compare 
tively recent event, being only 20,000 years ago. When the 
came, India was even then an ancient land, which for thousani 
of years had been under the influence of Atlantis, with it 
cults good and bad. 

When the Aryans came to India from beyond the Himi 
layas with their White Gods, they found the inhabitant 
already worshipping some of the dark divinities whid 
belonged to the black cults of Atlantis. These dark divinities 
always claim blood Sacrifices, and Sometimes, even whe 
there is no actual shedding of blood, a sacrifice of human live 
takes place of devotees who immolate themselves in som 
manner, as some generations ago under great cars, or starv? 
themselves to death in the name of their God. 

Though the cult of the White Gods of the Aryans * 
the prevalent religion in India, mu 
more primitive worship. 
been in many ways the record of a never- 
between the White Gods and the dark gods— 


ch still remains of th 
In fact, the story of Hinduism b% 
ending struéd' 
who аге no Gots 
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at all, but powerful artificial elementals. For the sake of 
conquest and domination of the subject non-Aryan peoples, 
the Aryans have compromised on this matter and incorporated 
some part of the cult of the dark gods with pure Aryan 
worship. Thus, for instance, all the ceremonies involving 
blood sacrifice to Kali have been permitted as an excrescence 
on Hinduism, with the statement that Kali, the dark goddess, 
is an expression of the White Goddess Parvati, the consort of 
Shiva. Priestly ingenuity has been most expert in finding 
excuses for horrors which are flatly against the purest tradi- 
tion of Hinduism, but have been tolerated for the sake of 
neighbourly peace with non-Aryan peoples. 

Thus we find in India, side by side with the pure and 
beautiful invocations to the White Gods, who are worshipped 
only with oils, flowers, fruits and such bloodless offerings, many 
types of worship which require the slaughter of buffaloes, 
goats, pigs, cocks and hens and other creatures. The sense of 
fear is always associated with this cult of blood, and the igno- 
rant in India—unfortunately sometimes the cultured also— 
always lie under a subtle threat that if blood sacrifices are 
not performed calamities will come upon them. Very often the 
particular calamity is that of smallpox, which is considered 
a a special affliction sent by the dark goddess in retaliation 
lor the non-observance of her cult. 

а E cuc m exists near Adyar. The property 
ашар » ociety stands in a village called Urur. In 
зит here are three small shrines, and among them 
i Et the dark cult of blood sacrifices 
Which is Tamil for “lady Ч асла iat ся eric ' 
Рось not а SS e o be the consort 
NEL een че reason she appears twice; as 
lady”, and х a ady , and Ponni Amman, * gold 
татарча s а separate shrine. In one dark temple, 

man, on a particular day in the month in 
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August, a festival is celebrated which takes us back to fa 
off days in Atlantis. The festival lasts three days, but on the 
crowning day a boy enters on the scene as a part of the 
ritual. He has been selected as having the possibility of being 
obsessed by the goddess. He fasts for three days, and when 
night comes on the last day—all the dark cults require night | 
time for the success of their nefarious ceremonies—he i 
needed at a special place. 

It is here that the Theosophical residents at Adyar become 
involved in the matter. For within the Estate, opposite to 
Vasantà Press, and 200 yards from the river bank, there is: 
Neem (Margosa) Tree. This Tree has become associated, for 
reasons which will be explained later, with the dark cult. The 
villagers of Urur therefore consider that they have а 


obligation to perform a ceremony under this Tree on th 


last day of their festival. The ceremony consists ú 


coming in procession, and making certain incantations at the 
Tree in the presence of the boy. Before the processi 
arrives at the Tree, the boy has bathed in Adyar River, ani 


from that moment care is taken that no one touches him as he 
comes to the Tree. The priest—who is not a Brahman- 


wears the red dhoti or loin cloth—a sign of the type of та 
involved, because in connection with the worship of the Arya 
Gods the colour red is never worn by the Brahman priests, 
but only white. While the incantations continue, it is expect 
ed that" Amman ” will enter into the boy, who will fall then 
into a trance. Questions are then asked of him, and h 
replies. 

There is in connection with all this a curious unhealthy 
emotional excitement, as if the audience were all unbalanced 
with a kind of psychic intoxication, disti 
influences of black magic. After the ceremony of worshipping 
the dark goddess at the Tree is over, the Procession returns Ю 
the temple. A ring of hands is made round the boy, so that 


nctly suggesting the 


—— -— Hà 
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ihe obsessin entity may not be contaminated as the boy 
returns. By this time, perhaps, it is 8 or 9 o’clock at night. 
Then continue further ceremonies until past midnight, when 
between 2 a.m. and 4 a.m. a goat is sacrificed. 

Whenever an animal is sacrificed, it is not inside the 
shrine, but outside, at its gate. The doors of the shrine are 
closed when a blood sacrifice takes place. This evidently 
reflects a faint intuition that the whife aspect of Shiva's 
consort disapproves. That aspect has usually as priest a 
Brahman. But since there is a dark aspect also, another in- 
dividual, the “ invoker " of the blood-thirsty deity, appears on 
certain occasions. He is always non-Brahman. Nor does he 
himself cut the throats of the victims. This must be done by 
a Panchama, who is caste-less. Other Panchamas are also 
required. One of them kills the goat, and sprinkles its blood 
on a heap of cooked rice, and wears its entrails as a garland 
tound his neck; a second bears asword. A third is necessary 
as drummer, and the particular rhythm of the drumming 
teveals at once to those who know that the worship is non- 
Aryan. There is also a torch-bearer, and of course the invoking 
priest. With the rice on the head of the man bedecked with 
entrails, the procession moves, the priest behind, “ marking 
— by sprinkling blood on the boundary stones of the 

: is is supposed to keep out smallpox and other evils. 
SECOS such at marking the bounds” within the Head- 
а n is IS coe with the ideals of Theosophists. 
ма bros ur ya donation to the temple, the villagers 
е. а not to perform this sprinkling of blood on 
River SiG, о = Theosophical Estate towards the Adyar 
For es 18 also the northern boundary of the village. 

years, Dr. Besant had given a donation for this 
purpose, 
‘has, ipe temple has, as its patron, a resident of the 

» Called the Dharmakartà, or patron of worship. It is i 


Шиша | 


T2 
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his custom, in connection with expenses, to collect donations 
from the villages round about. A few years ago, owing i 
some local difficulties and want of funds in the village, the 
ceremony had not been performed twice. Then the function 
were begun again in 1925, and here I enter on the scene as 
factor. I was privately warned by friends that not only would 
the ceremony take place under the Tree—the Society has m 
objection to this part, and grants permission to the villagers to 
enter the Estate once a year for this purpose—but that a cock 
or hen might be sacrificed. As there is no right-of-way in the 
matter, the Society could forbid entrance to the villagers ; bul 
instead the Executive of the Society exacted from the villager 
concerned a promise that no blood offering should be made, 
This promise was formally given, But it was pointed out to 
me that though no sacrifice might take place at the time of the 
ceremony, there was no guarantee whatsoever that during the 
night, in order to propitiate the offended goddess, a cock or tw? 
might not be sacrificed privately. Since there is no enclosing 
wall round the Estate, undoubtedly anyone who wanted to do 
so might perform these private blood sacrifices. The problem 
then was how to arrange matters so that such nefarious doings 
should not happen. 

Now among the worshippers of the dark cult, it is re 
cognized that their practices are incompatible with the 
worship of the White Gods. The blood-sacrificing worship: 
pers will therefore take care to keep away at a certain 
distance, and not erect a temple anywhere near a while 
temple. In Urur village, there is one shrine to Shiva 
and two shrines to * Amman." But while the tw) 
latter shrines are close to each other, Shiva's shrine i 


clearly at a distance, and furthermore the two Amman 
shrines have not been placed on a line with Shiva's. Knowing 
this ancient belief, I determined to circ 


destine offerings of blood at the Tree, 


umvent any clam 


1 had only 12 hours 
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notice, but with the co-operation of the heads of various 
departments, we did an unusual thing. Next to the Tree, 
in a few hours and very hurriedly, a tiny temple was 
built of brick, about 8 ft. by 6 ft. It was to be 
dedicated to Shri Ganesha, the well-known God with 
the elephant trunk. He is, moreover, one of the White 
Gods, and in the Hindu Pantheon he is one of the two sons 
of Shiva. There was no time to procure an image of Shri 
Ganesha, but one was quickly made by masons in clay. In 
the afternoon Brahman priests from the Adyar Library 
formally consecrated the little shrine as a temple to the God. 
Later, a stone image was installed. 

That evening the procession came from the village, 
from the dark temple. Naturally the consecration of the 
small temple to the White Gods became known to the 
villagers; in fact, in the village there was already a party 
which had decided to abolish animal sacrifices. So, in some 
ways, the occasion was looked upon as a kind of tussle 
between the White Gods and the dark gods. Our Adyar 
tesidents were present, and naturally I was there to see 
that по kind of obsession took place. I knew that no 
=e sacrifices would take place, at least openly, as an 
: ertaking had been given; but it was undesirable that there 
da "UR diss like an evil obsession of the boy. 
Vies v : ever, no need for me to do anything overtly, 

| een done by the Brahman priests with their 
consecration was sufficient. 

a p ue priest began his usual ceremonies, with a kind 
\ ein срма to the goddess. "ев, with eyes 
ien ce wd ч ^n in front, the priest aimed the incanta- 
лү icm ut t e boy did not fall into a trance. This 
y the priest very much, and he went on hurling 

the. prayers at the bo 4 » ; é 
y more vigorously, as if blaming him for 


not goi : 
SN off into the trance, as he should have normally done- 
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But the trance did not come. It was then suggested that 
possibly the boy had been touched and his magnetism conie 
minated as he returned from his bath in the river. - So off he 
was sent to the Adyar River again to bathe, and he came back 
dripping and stood before the priest, who was standing under 
the Tree. But all in vain, for the boy refused to be entranced, 
though the poor lad felt that somehow he was not doing his 
proper part, and seemed írightened. Parenthetically it may 
be remarked, that the employees at our Headquarters knew 
that a struggle was taking place between the White Gods ani 
the dark gods, and one of them remarked to me in a whisper: 
“Goddess not come, Sir!” 

This was perfectly true, because the elemental—of whoz 
more later—found that as a matter of fact she—for it has the 
form of an old hag—could not come any where nearer than the 
Estate gate, because the magnetism prevented her írom 
approaching the Tree to obsess the boy as she used to doin 
olden days. Of course the procession had to return to the 
temple with the boy not having been obsessed. 

I was told, however, that after he passed the gate, some 
kind of obsession did take Place, which was natural, as the 
magnetic boundary ended at the gate. Later on, at the temple 
itself, a full obsession took place, when the goddess was asked 
why she did not speak through the boy as usual. She pit 
the blame on the villagers for the divisions among them, bi 
naturally she did not give the rea] explanation. 

So the evil chain established 


by the dark magic ws 
broken for the time. 


The employees of Vasanta Press thet 
took the little Ganesha Temple under their charge, and once? 


week have been performing the usu 
Ever since, year by year, the 
at the Tree, but there has been no Obsession. The Adyat 


residents have been usually present, But unfortunately, 
after the procession returns to the village, and at the dead of 


al Püja of the Aryans. 
ceremony has taken place 
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night, the old dark cult has been continued, with the ceremony 
of “marking the bounds” with blood. Rovers and Boy Scouts 
have kept guard -to see that the procession did not enter the 
Estate to “ mark the bounds” with blood. 

Slowly things have been changing in the village, and 
strange to say, the first people to break away from animal 
sacrifices have been the Panchamas, who are called the 
“Depressed Classes”. Their abandonment of animal 
sacrifices has naturally brought some pressure to bear on the 
caste people, who have supported such practices. A few 
months’ ago the caste people in the village organized the 
Шш Village Improvement Society ". This incipient organiza- 
tion has the idea of collecting funds to put up village lamps, 
to sweep the lanes, etc. A few days ago this Society, as the 
tesult of the growing sentiment against animal sacrifices, 
helped by the propaganda of the South Indian Humanitarian 
League of Madras’, issued the following notice: 

" MEE to inform the generous public that under the auspices 
ede ove Society the old custom of sacrificing animals 
н е. temples of Urur Village Deities Shri Ponniamman and 
of 1932.6 has been utterly stopped from the annual festival 
Шалы; viec Our beloved Mother and President of the 
d Bish Society Dr. Annie Besant and her Colleagues Right 

E ч, . W. Leadbeater and Mr. C. Jinarajadasa of the 
miserable requently advised the village People to put an end to this 
exhortatio ma „of sacrificing nature. To comply with their 

о. e Villagers of Urur have now taken this into account 
especially b th Several occasions by means of frequent Lectures, 

у the Madras South Indian Jivaraksha Pracharak Sabha 


memb : 
by E end ae allied Lectures and Dramas conducted and staged 
ofthe T.S. ` rishnaswami Iyer, Scout-Master and a Member 


A 
have Ham кч йык of these, the Urur Village Improvement Society 
the Deities whi ‘ae in avoiding the old and sinful act of sacrifice to 
ping, and thà th quite unsuited tothe modern way of worship- 
Mprovement So <r the Committee Members of the Urur Village 
ciety beg the temple authorities of the neighbouring 


1 
- am the Presid , 
18 to send Some of its c of that Society for this year. One of its special activities 


and to preach against the evil ар temple festivals where animal sacrifices take place, 
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Villages to consider the demerits of sacrifice before the temples ani 
to avoid thoroughly this bad custom. 


A. KUPPUSWAMI MUDALIAR, А. P. JEEVARATNAM, 


President. Secretary, 


Adyar, 
8-8-1932. 


Urur wi 

In the Tamil circular issued by the Village Improvement 
Society, a special clause stated that: “The Commitle 
members of the Village Improvement Society are requested 
to arrange and conduct the festivities", The Dharmakartad 
the Temple, Mr. Kuppuswami  Mudaliar, appealed t 
Dr. Besant and me for some assistance with funds, because lt 
pointed out that probably few of the villagers would now b 
inclined to contribute to the expenses of the festival. ! 
donation was given. 

But in order to clinch the matter once and for all, ani 
particularly to remove all trace of evil magnetism in conne 
tion with the Tree, something radical and dramatic was planned 
It had to be organised hurriedly, as the idea came to m 
unexpectedly on the 15th afternoon. I found that next day 


the 16th of August was a Full Moon day—which is a sacré 


day generally in Buddhism, and also this year a very particula 
festival of Hinduism. The annual ceremony under the Tre 
take place till the 21st, yet ії 
mind the 16th was excellent 
representatives of Hinduist, 


by the dark priest was not to 
the particular purpose in my 
My plan was to request {һе 
Buddhism and Christianity to perform certain ceremonié 
at the Tree, which would both purif 
sify all the new thought sprun 
have done with animal sacrifices 

A Buddhist Bhikkhu was invited to come, and the 


Rev. Nilwakke Somananda, oí Ceylon, who was residing # | 
Perambur, at the Ashrama of th 


y the spot, and also inte? 
8 up among the villagers t 
for good. 


e Mahà Bodhi Society, wa 
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invited to assist. He came, and the following short ceremony 
took place, at 8 a.m. on the 16th. 

On the arrival of the Bhikku at the Tree, I as a Buddhist 
and in accordance with custom washed his feet and dried 
them, after which he was conducted to a seat on the 
platform which had been built round the Tree’. There a 
chair had been placed on which a white covering lay, accord- 
ing to Buddhist custom, so that the Bhikku’s robe might not 
be in touch with the magnetism of previous occupiers of the 
chair. The residents assembled were at a lower level, as 
by tradition a Buddhist monk is placed a little higher as he 
recites the Scriptures. Then Bishop Leadbeater and myself, 
as Buddhists, “took Pancha Sila” from the Bhikku. After 
this was over, the laity sat down while the Bhikku repeated 
three Suttas or Discourses of the Lord Buddha used on such 
occasions of Blessing. They are: Mahamangala, Ratana and 
Metta Suttas. The first is the Sermon which describes the 

Greatest Blessing”; the second enumerates the excellencies 
m сы Gems"; and the last is “ the Discourse on 
sus eim eem -— sermons of the Lord Buddha, yet 
Жашын ^v oe strong intention to spread the power 
by calling аа sin them. The second Discourse begins 
SEEK is all creatures of earth and the invisible 
TCR in vam at the spot to attend, and to give 
dae. ne assistance to human beings. It is in this 
ла. E зка уе verde describing the excellencies of 
ihi the rigidi ems "—the Buddha, the Dhamma 
tsp a е comes а strong affirmation of power 
tlesting”. : y virtue of this Truth, may there be 
A M at exorcism, or the creating of a 

any magical way. But the gentle and 


| Wh 
en I constr : 
louch th ucted this platform last year, I arranged for it on one side to 


e Ganesha T 
Temple, emple, so that the Tree might be magnetically linked with the 
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beautiful forces of Buddhist influence are evoked and they 
create such an atmosphere as puts a barrier for the tim 
to all noxious influences. The ceremony lasted 20 minutes, 
and after it the members dispersed for the time. 

In the afternoon a Christian ceremony took place, with 
the similar purpose of removing whatever evil influences sill 
persisted in connection with the Tree. Bishop Leadbeater, 
assisted by the Rev. C. D. T. Shores, went in full vestments 
with mitre and crozier, to the Tree. There, according 
to the Christian ritual, he magnetized salt and water, 
and then asperged the Tree, circumambulating it. The 
residents present sang as the opening hymn, “ All people 
that on earth do dwell”. After the Asperges, the Bishop 
exorcised and drove away all evil influences, and pr 
vented the spot ever being used again by the invisible 
entity of the dark cult. The Tree was already protected in 
a semicircle to the eastward by the Ganesha Temple, ani 
the elemental could not approach from that side. Bishop 
Leadbeater therefore barred the way from the westwati, 
and placed the Tree under the guardianship of a minor Deva 
The members ended the brief ceremony with “О God, out 
help in ages past.” 


Later in the evening, at 5.30, four Brahman priests 
performed the Hindu ceremony, They repeated Vedic verses 
and at the end of half an hour of these chants, the wate! 
which was in a brass pot, and had become magnetised in the 
process, was sprinkled by one of the priests, using mang 
leaves as a sprinkler. The Tree was sprinkled all round, an 
the ceremony ended. All these simple ceremonies of the 


three Religions were performed, partly to free the spot from 
evil influences, but more to give aid to the efforts of the 
villagers to abolish blood Sacrifices as part of their religion. 


The occult side of this unpleasant cult was described by 
Bishop Leadbeater on August 27 of last year in a letter which 
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he sent to some correspondents narrating what he witnessed 
on the last occasion. 


They [the worshippers] seemed to think that this abominable 
entity was the spirit of the Tree; it was nothing of the kind, but an 
artificial elemental formed long ago (not so very long, perhaps two 
hundred years) by a local leader who knew something of the darker 
magic, and attached by him to that particular spot because a 
peculiarly atrocious murder had been committed there. It appears 
at present in a most loathsome form—that of a leering and unspeak- 
ably disreputable old woman, full of cruelty and insatiable greed— 
half human in shape, yet rough-hewn and indescribably distorted, 
like an image cut with a blunt tool by some primitive savage—an 
incarnation of incredible evil, craving ever for more and more of the 
blood which alone enables her to prolong her baneful existence. 


. The spirit of the Neem Tree recoils from her with horror, and 
is exceedingly thankful for the erection of the little temple of Ganesh. 
The demon’s devotees fear her, because they credit her with the 
power to bring small-pox and cholera upon them when she is 
dissatisfied; for example, they attribute Mr. Aria’s death to her, 
ti he was Recording Secretary when the Ganesha temple was 
ult. Weird superstitions still survive, even in the twentieth 


century ! 

To conclude: when each year henceforth in August the 
tom-toms beat, I shall not need to send my thought to protect 
my friend the Tree. We have also added one more beautiful 
$t to Adyar. And if other villages want a similar purifica- 
tion, we will assist them to get rid of this frightful incubus of 
an evil cult in their midst. 4 


Oo oulaas: ṣo 
oo ulasa 


ú 


MARGARET SANGER 
REBEL, SCIENTIST, LIBERATOR 


Bv MARGARET E. COUSINS 


ques is a peculiar satisfaction enjoyed when one has 1 
to an independent opinion and later finds that the worli 
and his wife express the same opinion. 

Since I came to the United States I have had the privi 
leged opportunity of meeting many of America’s women 
leaders, and of addressing many meetings of the cross-sections 
of America's average ‘womanhood. Amongst all these, two 
women of the younger generation—I myself having crossed 
the 50-50 line—have seemed to me predominantly creative 
and directive of the forces of the New Age. 

One of these has intertwined herself amongst my roots 
The other, Margaret Sanger, captured my imagination the 
moment I saw her and felt her firm hand-clasp. She iso 
the quality best described as * radio-active " with the conn 
tation of all that radium itself stands for. Something about 
the auburn tint of her wavy hair, the fleckings in her wide 
apart expressive eyes, something in her fairness and her taut 
and willowy form seemed to express a radiance of spirit 
which struck fire in me asa flint on a tinder-box. “ Неге’ 
I thought, “1з an Original, here is an Unique, here is 8? 
Ego, one of the pioneers of the type who made America, | 
and who now through America is pioneering the whole 


39 
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human race into a New World"! In this free soul who had 
suffered obloquy, persecution and imprisonment for her Cause 
of Family Limitation, I was satisfied that the World Mother 
had found the fitting liberator of the mothers of the world 
from one phase of human serídom to one of Nature's laws 
without relation to Nature's other laws. In my mind [| at 
once ranked Margaret Sanger as the most magnetic, signi- 
ficant and famous woman of an international order thrown up 
by the age emergent after the War. 

It was natural then that I purred with pleasure when I read 
in the Press some time later that the American Woman’s Asso- 
ciation had chosen this same Margaret Sanger, founder in 1921 
of the American Birth Control League, out of all the millions 
of New York's womanhood as the first recipient of the medal 
they intend to award annually to the woman in the metro- 
plitan area who has gained outstanding distinction in the arts, 
science, business or professions. In making this remark- 
able award the President stated that they consider that 
Mrs, Sanger's contribution to humanity, achieved single- 
handed against the State, church, schools, the press and 
society, has “changed the entire social structure of the world 
and opened the doors. of knowledge to give light, freedom and 
happiness to millions. She has shown the qualities of vision, 
integrity and valour ”. 

a gets such praise from an influential 
pe ie м ew York business and professional women, 
ааз odds which for over a period of twenty years had 
shui Sage to defeat her and en is worthy 
tito м appened that Mrs. Sanger's latest book came 
rendir o cms and as seemingly by chance as 
ан * uction to her, and it has completed my 
кейын с> character, courage and crusade. It is 

oress does not call it her “ Autobiography” 


—Which it is— i itv i 1551 
$ it is—but sinks her personality in her mission and 
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calls it “Му Fight for Birth Control". In reading its fasci: 
nating pages one is reminded of the scene in Maeterlinck’ 
* Blue Bird" where the souls about to be born on earth discus 
their futures, and some are shown as commissioned to reveal 
to the world a certain idea, and they know that everything 
in the earth life will help them to fulfil their mission 
Mrs. Sanger's book describes the forces of nature and nurture 
which have given her the character and circumstances neces 
sary for liberating womanhoo! from the Curse of Eve. No 
one should rass a final judgment on her or her message 
without reading that life story, so vivi 1, so linked with human 
destinies and philosophies that it carries on the Great Tradition 
of “sacrificial living”. The message made the messenger. 


It is easy to see that Margaret Sanger is supremely а Lover 
of humanity. 


————— 
——$— 


Throughout her experiences her heart has directed her 
intuition, and her actions many a time have preceded het 
intellectual perceptions of all the issues and detailed steps 
involved. She is simple, pure, thorough, consecrated through 
and through. “ Life has taught me one supreme lesson," she 
writes. “If we are really to dive at all, if we are to enjoy the 


life more abundant promised by the Sages of Wisdom—we 
must put our convictions into action.” 


Her Clinical Research 
Bureau in New York is such a demonstration of her convic 


tions and action. In it can be felt her own atmosphere d 
moral cleanliness, modesty, human helpfulness, efficiency. 


In it science is applied to one of the most pressing and heart 


breaking problems of life. But it isa science of life, not ol 
licence; it gives knowledge and trained aid to those in 


ignorance, fear, disease and helplessness, Mrs. Sanger’ 
motherly heart has answered the agonised cry for help 
mothers immolated on the altars of the sex-habit of theif 
mates, She has made science their handmaid because she 
values children too highly to allow them to be cheapened by 


p 
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the old-fashioned, casual, thoughtless method of mass pro- 
duction without reference to good health or good sense. Since 
1913 she has devoted her life to this Promethean task. She 
has borne insult, persecution, poverty, suffered in prisonment, 
experienced the most poignant personal losses, but through all 
she has raised her cause to publicity and popularity, and be- 
come through her world travels the internationally respected 
champion of family limitation. In America she has carried 
the campaign successfully through its stages of agitation, 
education and organisation. She is now concentrating 
on its legislative stage. It is imperative that the old 
American law of 1873 be repealed, or made non-effective by 
a new law. That law makes it a crime to mail or supply 
information, or any articles relating to the prevention of 
pregnancy, Therefore the legal aspect in America is at the 
point where Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant took it up and 
reformed it in England in 1876. There are so many points of 
| daa between the autobiography of Annie Besant and 

= that one does not wonder that the younger 

She uem n Xr in the steps of the older crusader. 

E. as te ? win her battle for freedom of knowledge 

the Gelder n m out-of-date law. She has already wor in 

ы Sli edicine, education, and the Protestant religion. 

victory. 

wil meo that battle at Washington is over I think she 

lhinker wh his consciously or unconsciously, the Free- 
о became the Theosophist. She is just the age that 


nnie 
life et was when the latter deepened the currents of her 
tgaret Sanger is too essentially a spiritual visionary 


to be content wi 
t with s i ч JY. , 
member of the ecuring conditions only by which every 


healthy baby. 
that having m 


future race will be a welcomed, planned-for, 
I sense from the revelations in her life story 
Population she ade possible the regulation of the quantity of 
will, like Mrs, Besant, turn her brilliant and 
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mystical Irish nature to the investigation, realization and 
propaganda of the “things that are more excellent". She 
will want to set free the imprisoned Divinity in even the 
physically best-born child. Till now she has not been | 
the idealist of ultimate perfection. As she herself has | 
written, “There in that field (Eugenics) I took such cate | 
to plant the seeds of an idea. There is the little garden | 
tried to cultivate.” Нег objectives have been for immediate 
amelioration of suffering and the solution of world popula 
tion problems. Her sense of logic and real values is tw 
keen to be satisfied with the releasing of knowledge which 
applies to the sociological and emotional strata of life only. 
She has it in her nature to delve into the mysteries and to soat 
into the ecstacies of the Divine Marriage, and to realize tha 
there can be a transmutation of sex into that union with Шей 
all its beings and manifestations so absolute that no necessity 
is felt for any separated specific Beloved. She is greater, and 
so is every one potentially greater, than to be satisfied merely 
with such a middle term in spiritual evolution as objective con 
trol of the desire nature, Remembering what realms of light 
Dr. Besant entered at the same stage of her strenuous carett, 
may we not look forward to a similar expansion of the 
kingdom of the human Spirit to its full circumference in this 
radiant personality from the apprenticeship of caring for tht 
“little garden" in which she has scotched the serpent, ani 
see her take her place amongst the little: band who att 


leading humanity to a Paradise regained where Perfect Love 
will have cast out fear ? 


OCCULT RESEARCH INTO THE 
EARLY AMERICAN INHABITANTS 


By GEOFFREY HODSON 


Ох May 16, 1931, a small party interested in archzology took 
Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Hodson to ''house-site ruins” recently 
excavated in Hummel Park, three miles north of Omaha, Nebraska. 
These excavations were made under the leadership of Dr. Robert 
F. Gilder, the internationally known archeologist and discoverer of 
the Nebraska Cultural Man. Dr. Gilder himself was present during 
the clairvoyant investigation, and was accompanied by his friend, 
Mr. A. L. Bishop, a brother archeologist. Also present were 
Dr. Edith Pettegrew and two representatives of the Omaha 
World Herald. Precautions were taken by Dr. Gilder to prevent 
any other member of the party knowing in which direction and to 
what discoveries he intended taking them. 


The party sat down inside the house-site of the previous findings, 
concerning which Mr. Hodson had no knowledge whatever, and he 
kw; handed a grooved mandible of the mule deer, which had been 
xcavated from a cache at the side of the house. The cause and 
Purpose of the groove was conjectural. 


Mrs H Eum report of Mr. Hodson's findings was made by 
‘Hodson and is offered herewith, together with the comments 


% Mr. Bishop. 

is bé с а Picture of a man weaving with this bone ; he 

Фа — his cross threads up tight. He is sitting i 

kind of sies eg a group ot buildings, and working on а 

different ia e whole contour of the country was utterly 

earth h "M =e There were here a number of 
ouses, making a community. This man is using the 


Woof "РЕ 
à and warp principle and keeps tapping the new threads 
P against the old, with this bone 
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Comment on “A” by Mr. Bishop: Archeeologically, these 
sites are recognized as semi-subterranean. This suggestion 
as to the use of the bone and cause of the grooving is very 
convincing, the hand polish being still visible. 

B. He has a number of other instruments beside him, 
some of which are made from the pointed antler of a deer, 


There is also a flat, bone-shaped instrument with а shan 
edge resembling a knife. 


Comment on “ B”: The pointed antler implements have 


actually been found and are in the possession of Dr. Gilder 
and Mr. Bishop. 


C. Thisisa group of hill-side dwellings cut out of clay. 
The general architecture is plain and square. There is ver 
little attempt at ornamentation. The uppermost houses have 
pole roofs over which is a hard earth covering. 


Comment on * C": Each of these three statements i 
amply borne out by actual discoveries. 


D. These people possess a certain refinement of culture, 
shown by the presence of some quite well-made pottery, 


decorated in colours and consisting chiefly of large pos 
and jars. 


Comment on “D”: Fragments of pottery of this kini 


have been found, though so far all in this district have beet 
uncoloured. 


E. These houses are built in terraces, each house Беш 


cut back into a kind of cliff of hard earth with the openings 
on the cliff’s face. These particular groups extend for # 


least one hundred yards on either side of this site and the 
system was extended further in a chain of Similar groups. 


Comment on “ £": Actually, five similar house-sites Һа? 


already been discovered and explored within one hundred 
yards on each side of this group. 


F. These people show a refinement which suggests 
that they are the remnants of a highly cultured civilization 
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ventred some hundreds of miles east of here. They have 
language and considerable domestic development. They are 
lighter of skin than the later Indians, to whom they bear no 
resemblance, belonging obviously to another race. There are 
blonds among them. I see one white haired old man who is 
undoubtedly a venerated tribal figure. He belongs to the 
religious side of the community and presides over certain 
ceremonies, at which fires are lit. Then he, entering into а 
lucid state, speaks to the people. 

This community appears to be the decadent remains of a 
one more highly developed civilization. The American 
continent was shaped differently at that time. The Eastern 
coast extended right out into the Atlantic where the centre of 
this civilization was established. These people, though still 
cultured, are somewhat effete. I see no signs of military 
activity among them, the communities being religious and 
cultural. 

a голь оп Mast We had already concluded for a fact 
communities were small, isolated and without any 


evidence of protection; that their inhabitants were peace- 
loving people. 


At this point Mr. Bi i i 
and fj 1 r. Bishop sought information as to the origin 
final destiny of these people and the period in which they lioed: 


md en are the relics of a great colony, immi- 
Atlantic oce t MR тоа a land now under the 
en up hey were led by very highly evolved men 
Atlantic Е the direction of Florida, then a part of the 
travelled оте d They spread out fanwise and gradually 
Years passed — кре Rocky- Mountains. Thousands of 
Sinking of Be which they settled the country. The 
dic кышы Sed cut them off from their original centre, 
physically, costa ence set in. Then began the decline— 
‘ovement south- y and in numbers. Finally a concerted 

west toward Central America began, gradually 
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denuding America of this type of man. This was caused by 
a general change in the climate, this region becoming 
extremely cold. This country would lie under snow for three 
parts of the year, when this change had reached its height. 

Comment on * 6°: Geologically, there is evidence thi 
the ice-caps have descended at least six times over the 
northern continent, at unknown periods. 


H. These people tamed types of deer and used thema 
carriers on this migration. Large numbers died on the journey 
and the race seems to have almost become extinct. I think 


the scene I have described is at least 5,000 years old. 


Comment on * H": Lime accretions and other evidence 


had already brought us to the same conclusions regarding the 
age of the pre-historic house-sites. 


The newspaper report, which included Mr. Hodson's state- 


ments, verbatim, but not Mr. Bishop's comments, concludes its ассоші 
of the expedition with the following: 


“Mr. Bishop and Dr. Pe 


| } ttegrew were outspoken in their 
commendation regarding Mr. Hods 


on's efforts. 


I was much impressed with what 
f his utterances tally with my findings 
exception to anything he said. I have 


when excavated, were rectan 


‹ е east and been related to the mouni 
builders of the Ohio Valley. Mandan Indians were reported to have 
1 ап hem, and some with light hair. 180 
glad I came on this expedition. It was decidedly interesting! " 


THEOSOPHICAL “ PIONEERS” IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


By S. A. GILBERT 


| HAVE often thought how the seeds of the age-old Divine 
Wisdom came to the then small isolated Township of 
Woodville in New Zealand; but we find that when the time 
is ripe for advanced thought the pioneers are always found. 
The first, I think, was the late Mr. E. T. Sturdy who 
brought the knowledge of Theosophy to the Wellington and 
Hanks Bay districts. | met him twice on his occasional 
visits to Woodville where he owned some property. He had 
done some work in Wellington and had published, at his own 
expense, a small Theosophical Magazine, but there was then 
с sufficient response and he discontinued the publication of 
еч ее seeds were sown that bore fruit later 
tha m м hearing about. him from a friend I felt 
sii € ves me something of that for which I was 
"e че : t : time we were very isolated, for there was as 
Uam ealand Section and we had no literature. Through 
wins xum I heard that Mrs. Isabel Cooper-Oakley 
pet short visit to Woodville, but as Theosophy was not 
"ver at the time the visit was kept very quiet. 
rs, Besant visited New Zealand later, in 1894, and lectur- 


ed in Woodvi 1 
: ville. I have in my possession the correspondence in 
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connection with this visit. The then owner and edilor d 
The Woodville Examiner, the late Mr. Alex Haggan, and hi 
wife entertained our President. The lecture was held in the 
Town Hall and the proceeds of the collection went to the 
Wairaparapa relief fund. The Hall was filled to overflow. 
ing and the audience appreciative; the account of Mr 
Besant’s visit in The Woodville Examiner is given o 
p. 23. No lecture since has impressed me as that first one 
did. One of the things I have noticed in her lectures 
particularly so in her early Convention lectures on Th 
Wisdom of the Upanishads and many others, was her appel 
to her hearers to ignore the lips that were so feebly trying 
to express some of the great Truths for our help. Thi 
especially appealed to me for the reason that, unless there 
was an intuitional response, I felt I could not accept anything 
on authority. To me it seems that we ourselves стей 
authority by our craving to lean upon artificial props, wheres 
if we can but realize and touch the spring of our intuition 
truly do we find the answering truths within ourselves 
After leaving Woodville, the President went to Napier тһе? 
also she lectured. 

On her second visit {о New Zealand it was my g 
karma to meet her again, this time in Wellington, and | hé 
a few minutes’ private talk with her. Again I met her, tht 
third time, in July 1924 in England when I stayed with my 
son near Birmingham. The President was to preside over? 
members' meeting at the Birmingham Lodge and I availed 
myself of the opportunity and once more came into contat 
with her. As was her custom, any one who wished could 
say goodbye to her after the meeting, and I did so, telling het 
I came from far-away New Zealand, thinking at the samé 
time of her thoughtfulness in this action. Mistakes—yes 
there may be some, but we can never forget or ignore the 
work she has done for us and for others, This will ever live 
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through all the misunderstandings which may arise. We 
know that pioneers must ever bear the burden of breaking 
ш the rough ground, and face misrepresentations and 
misunderstandings of the world in general; in this, no doubt, 
mistakes are made, but can we not ignore the flaws and pick 
out the golden grain that has so freely been given out for 
our enlightenment ? 

Think of a young Colony like isolated New Zealand, 
the then crude and undeveloped state of both road 
and rail, and all the more do we feel love and gratitude 
lor the help those pioneers of early days gave us. 
They gave us the hand of true fellowship in our search for 
truth; true, we must ever lean upon our own strength but 
we all realize that the hand of human fellowship is welcome. 
Learning of the passing over of Mr. Alex Haggan in Canada, 
whither he had gone finding there more scope for his abilities, 
| felt that I must write these lines in memory of those who 
helped to bring the New Zealand Section into being. 

It was formed in 1895, after the President’s first visit, 
Mr. Haggan giving much help. Mr. Staples, Australia’s first 
General Secretary, visited New Zealand for the purpose. I was 
present at the meeting arranged for Mr. Staples in a room of 
Eee at Woodville. I can still picture him 
S Em aad to that little gathering. We were told 
Cred : seven Lodges with not less than seven 
Fontibus p y à Charter could be granted, and all 
Gitte, : ug name for membership. The Lodge 
шнен Е y post on July. 16th, 1895 ; my own 
"rediens : same date. At our first meeting the presi- 

all Lodge placed the Charter in my hands for 

Prusal—] did not know then that 1 i 
esponsibility to keep th A s тә? кыре иссе v 
| one of the ы f : tok porn eae 
| itesent. at MR enc of my life. Nearly all those who were 
ng have passed over, but they live in our 
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own hearts as the pioneers who helped to lay the foundations 
of the Theosophical Society in New Zealand. 

Another visit we had was from the Countess Wachi. 
meister, who kindly stayed for a fortnight, Mr. Haggan again 
helping with the arrangements. The Countess gave tw 
public lectures, meetings were held іп Mr. Haggan's how 
and visitors and enquirers were received. I had a private 
talk with her; probably | was expecting too much, telling he 
of my difficulties and thinking no doubt, as many you 
members do, to get help there and then ! Very gently cam 
the Countess's reply, that that was just what I needed її 
teach me, to surmount the difficulties in my own strength. 
Her lecture on “ Death and After " was illuminating to me 
as, having been all my life more or less clairvoyant, she mate 
clear to me things that were already true to me. АП ош 
early members know how uphill the work was ; hard study 
and self-reliance were needful. One thing which impress 
me in the teachings was the call to spiritualize them, always! 
try to see the spiritual meaning behind the form. I found thi 
to be of great help. For me changes have come but the olf 
homestead ‘ Woodlands ” that entertained not a few dei 
“T.S. folk” is still in the family, and 1 trust it will eve 
remain a Theosophic home. Only love has prompted тей 


pen these lines in grateful memory of help received in th: 
search for Truth. 


MEANING AND PURPOSE OF PAIN 
By PRANLAL P. BAXI 


Wee is the meaning and purpose of pain? This is the 
question of questions that is ever asked. lt is 
generally understood that pain is the opposite of pleasure, joy, 
and material well-being. When there is any disharmony 
among man's three bodies—physical, emotional] or mental— 
the feeling of pain is at once experienced. Theosophical 
students are familiar with the teaching regarding the Cosmic 
Will—the mighty Will of the Logos of this Universe—and the 
individual will, which is called free-will. The latter is free, 
10 doubt, but when it works in opposition to the mighty Will 
o the Logos, its freedom is checked, and then the individual 
nds himself entangled in various ways, i.e, physically, 
fene or mentally, which he calls pain. The great Will 
М eh © бено, апа individual wills are but as centres in 
^ Ped evolved freedom. When these act in har- 
liio od e mighty rhythm, never opposing each other, 
ense of pleasure and joy. 

жс - time of his individualization man seeks for the 
жайа. x Сома and he goes on seeking until he 
Divine Fire e м human perfection. The “Spark from the 
always dodi vas zo SF pam centre of consciousness, is 
а аа ын i its evolutionary journey until the 
| unity is realized. а! da other centres is realized. This 

after going through the pleasurable 
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and painful experiences of life; beings are attracted towards, 
or repulsed from each other in their selfish and separative 
tendencies. In gathering these experiences, life after life, th 
ego—the real man—weaves for himself a web of causes ani 
effects, by a process generally known as the “ Law of Karma” 
When a man is too self-centred and separative, the Grea 
Will impels him to be more in tune with Unity, and the 
experiences thus gathered are always painful. Self-centre? 
ness is the cause of all pain. 

The man possesses mind, emotions, and a physical bot) 
for experiencing pleasure and pain of his own making. Th 
purpose of pain is to teach the individual the Wisdom 
knowing himself. The self is known only by the wis 
Wisdom is the essence of these pleasurable and рай 
experiences. Though the whole world is groaning wilh 
painful experiences, the ultimate aim of them all is to tead 
Wisdom bit by bit. If humanity has very little or no faithia 
its saviours or sages as regards what they have taught, thes 
experiences are the practical lessons from “on high” to lea 
them on to the right path, 

Let me describe a personal experience which fairly 
illustrates the meaning and purpose of physical pain. It wa 
that of a surgical operation. The nervous system is an it 
strument through which the Self acts, feels and knows; it's 
like an inverted tree having many tender branches, beautifully | 
arranged and preserved in the physical casing. This nervos 
system is spread throughout the body, and it is the mediu® 
through which the self contacts the outer world, and feel 
either pleasurable or painful experiences. When апу portion 
of this nervous system is affected, either from inside % 
outside, it cannot perform its legitimate work. 

In the case in question a Surgical operation had tobe 
performed in the abdomen. Chloroform was not given, bu! 
local anesthetics were used to make the surrounding раг 
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insensible to pain. The surgeon found the mischief to lie deeper 
than he had expected. The patient as he lay on the table 
watched all the surgeon's movements as from two different 
angles of vision. On one side. he felt very conscious of his 
link with his body, and on the other he seemed to be removed 
fo some open and freer space, from which he watched what 
was going on below. It was a kind of * double " consciousness, 
feeling the pain from one side, and watching the effects of 
min as a spectator from the other. The surgeon, busy with 
his knife amid the group of his assistants, remarked, “I have 
never seen a patient with such strength to bear the pain.” 
t first there was very little feeling of pain, but the pain 
increased to its maximum limit. The patient seemed to know 
inwardly the limit of pain at which death of the physical body 
would follow. He also knew in a flash all about the meaning 
and purpose of pain, and became thoroughly convinced as to 
the capacity of pain to teach and train. 

The patient learnt from this experience how to feel for 
the sufferings of others, and also how to rise above the 
AN of suffering. In a wotd, he realized a stage beyond 
i же and pain. He also bears testimony to the help that 
е received during his illness and recovery from those Elder 


М ; 
mothers of humanity, who so very tenderly and lovingly 
accorded it to him. 


THE "MENACE" OF COMMUNISM 
Bv LEONARD C. SOPER 


Р Sow are many who consider Communism as a “ menace" 

this fact may be due to a wrong definition of the worl 
or to a pre-conceived idea of the meaning of the tem 
Communism. Some seem to identify it with “ physical comíut 
and well-being”. Now Communism in the strict sense of the 
word means economic equality, and it is this that man 
apparently are up against. 

There is, though, an ever-increasing number of cultur 
ed intellectual people, including Mr. Bernard Shaw até 
Mr. Krishnamurti (if the writer has understood the latte 
aright) who are convinced that economic equality forms the 
only true and lasting basis for a state of Society, where 
spiritual inequality may find full freedom of expression 
There is also one great State, the U. S. S. Russia, which i$ 
successfully attempting to build up a civilization de nov 0 
such a basis. Of course, it is not expected that every ont 
will believe this. The familiar arguments of those who tat 
the opposite view have been reiterated ad nauseam. Still, iti 
suggested that they read some of the views expressed by 
people who have visited or sojourned in Russia, and att 
obviously not parti pris, e.g., Seeing Soviet Russia (Griffith) 
A Scientist among the Soviets (Huxley), An Editor Looks й 
Russia (Long)! Better still, they should personally examin 
some of those who have lived and worked in that country: 
Americans for preference, since they cannot be accused? 
having a national bias in favour of Communism. Best of all 

' See Notes at the end of the article,—C, J. 
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they should go for a tour of the country. This is only 
advisable if they speak German or French,’ to avoid the possi- 
bility of being taken on one of those “ personally conducted 
tours” of which one hears so much—from people who have 
never been ! 

Those interested in Astrology may be reminded that 
Russia is said to be ruled by the sign Aquarius, and that 
during the years immediately preceding and following the 
Revolution of 1917 the planet Uranus was passing through 
that sign, Also there is authority for saying that the Slavs will 
orm the basis of the seventh sub-race of the fifth root-race.' 

An inference which is drawn by the writer of an article on 
" Utopias " in the July THEOSOPHIST, from the fate of *Utopias"" 
such as Peru, seems false, since there is no analogy with Com- 
munism. These “ Utopias ” were governed despotically from 
above, and their peoples had no choice but to obey their selí- 
appointed rulers. The day of “ Divine Kings " came to an end 
“lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” which is the 
probable reason for the destruction of these seemingly idyllic 
civilizations, and humanity has to learn, through the painful 
озова of “trial and error," to itself choose its rulers— 
government of the people, for the people, by the wise” as 
Dr. Arundale says, and, the writer would add, “chosen by 
the people themselves”. 

: ias à м А physical Somfort and well-being " area 
bis o to spiritual oblivion ". But is this so? The 
то and wastage of human life and faculty which 
Mein cU wi environment forces upon the majority of 
Какы rai as dent economic scheme of things 1s hos 
Wie fud ü conet upliít iowerds the super-human $ 
niei LE xs icient of the * spiritualizing influence of 
б U m who have more than enough of this 

ecognize it for the lie it is. But many are 


appare 1 i 
"d misled by seeing that where оле section of the 
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community is enabled to enjoy the fruits of the labour o 
others, that section has invariably degenerated, not be 
cause of the state of “physical comfort and well-being” 
itself, but because that state was not obtained through 
its own effort, but through the labour of others, which 
enabled it to reap where it did not sow. The economic 


equality of the Communistic State is based upon the common 
work——both of hand and brain—of all. 


The standardization which is often deplored seem 
necessary if everyone is to be supplied with the necessities of 
life, but it does not follow, nor is it the fault of standardization, 
that mass-production should be allowed to penetrate those 
aspects of life where its influence is inimical to mankind 


The mass-production of food and building-materials need not 
lead to standard meals and houses. 


In the sense, therefore, that Communism means the 
establishing of a classless Society, with complete economit 
equality, the writer is proud to own himself a Communist 


That is his interpretation of the meaning and purpose of the 
First Object of The Theosophical Society : 


; To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 


NOTES BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


"I would recommend adding to this list, for an ho desires to hear the othet 
side also, Russia Unveiled (La Russie Nue) by Panait а hie, teocksd.in th’ U.S.S.R. 
ATEREA X d pei and was in the “rest homes” provided for workers. 

e value of the book lies im the man z ibing the 
tragic life of the workers. y extracts from Russian papers describing 


? Surely to make a “tour of the country," an ad jan is § 
pre-requisite, for any one who desires to get at facts cn ied pue ipu 
3 Where is there ‘ 


N veg Mi following is what The Secret Doctrine says: 
“ Now Occult Philosophy teaches that even n * 

: о , the ne 
Race and races are preparing to be formed, and MET Nackt tb trans 
formation willtake place." (11, 463.) 


* After this, in about 25,000 years they will | . У the 
f il—i 4 a for 
аен унны АН ЧАНЫ consequence of cataclysms, Coena T which 
must one day destroy Europe, and still later the whole Aryan Race (and thus affect 
hott America sh les m enr ud an directly connected with the confines of 0 
continent and isles—the Six oot Race will h a 
Round." (И. 464.) 11 have appeared on the stage of ? 


THE GENESIS OF THE ELEMENTS: 
I. 


Tug BUILDING OF LI, F, K, MN, RB, MA, Cs, 
IL, Yr, RE, AND “ 87”. 


Ву С. ЛМАКАЈАРАЅА 


1 rapid developments are taking place to-day in the 
theories regarding the structure of atoms. Almost 
every week some new fact is discovered, and there is scarcely 
a university in the world where young scientists and old are 
not busy in this department of Science. Distinct and apart 
iom their work, there exists a quiet, unostentatious record 
af other work done on the structure of the elements, of which 
шу a few are aware. Yet this work has been proceeding 
since 1895. 

The workers are two: Annie Besant and C. W. Lead- | 
| beater, Their method of work is unusual, for they do not 
| ais. Fig spectroscope, but use the faculty of Clair- 
tonii ich they possess. One power in highly trained 
| ite Fin : the faculty to magnify far and away beyond 

би v = the ultra-microscope. This faculty has been 

Nee dii : books on Yoga as the power to be “ infini- 

dili das us e when the observer is infinitesimally 

Moon dh е sees appears large. This briefly is the 

Pin ete, daa magnification. It is not the principle 

tiie abo E enlarges the image of the object ; 

biis te ed the observer minimises himself in con- 
is “ size ” is infinitesimally small. 
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What clairvoyant magnification records as to the structure 
of chemical elements was first described in 1895, in the 
November issue of Lucifer (London). Diagrams and detailed 
descriptions were given of Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen, 
After a gap of some years, the work was resumed 
in 1907, Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater collaborating 
as before. Diagrams were made of 54 more elements, in 
their natural state, not under any electrical excitement as in the 
spectroscope, and their appearance when ionised or “broken 
up” was also recorded. Three unrecorded elements wert 
described to which the provisional names Occultum, Kalon ani 
Platinum B. were given. These researches were published in 
THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras) in its issues of January—Decen 
ber, 1908. In the December issue Radium was described, % 
also a new group of three Interperiodics, coming between Ri 
Rh, Pd and Os, Ir, Pt. The main diagrams of all these elements 
were drawn by me. The articles appeared as the book Occull 
Chemistry by Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater, 1909. 

In July, 1909, the work was resumed by Bishop Leat 
beater when 20 more elements were mapped out, The roug 
drafts of drawings were made, but they were not publishei, 
as I the comprehending and enthusiastic draughtsman was Ш 
U. S. A. and was not available to do the drawings. But? 
£eneral description was given in THE THEOSOPHIST of thal 
month. Three more unrecorded elements were noted, as t00 
an isotope of Mercury which made a solid Mercury. 

Once again there is a break. But in 1920 the work wa 
resumed, and descriptions were made, now, for the first time 
of Compounds. Water, Salt and Methane were the first tobe 
examined clairvoyantly; and others followed, diagrams of al 
of which were published in THE THEOSOPHIST. The Carbo 
compounds of Ring and Chain series were examined, Benzene 


! For allthis work, see THEOSOPHIST, March, April, A . March, Ар 
August, September, October, 1925; July, 1926. NT pron 1026; Mar 
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being especially revolutionary of old ideas and fascinating. A 
complicated structure was the Diamond, composed of 594 
Carbon atoms. 

Though a second edition of Occult Chemistry was issued 
in 1919, it contained no additional matter, and gave no record 
of any work after 1907. Mr. A. P. Sinnett, who edited the 
second edition, merely wrote an introduction, and did not 
even see the new material filed away at Adyar. A third 
edition, to contain all the material to date, has long been 
planned, to be issued under my supervision. Part of the 
preliminary re-writing has been done, and if only I could be free 
for six months from all other duties the new edition would be an 
accomplished fact. Generous friends have already contributed to 
its cost, so the work is not being delayed for want of money. 
| Itis as related to the proposed third edition that I publish, 
ina new form, some of the old material of 1907— 1909, with 
ае; material of September, 1932. One group of elements, a 
| family" so to speak, has been selected, so as to dive some 
idea of what Clairvoyance reveals regarding a “ Genesis of the 
Elements," to use the phrase of the late Sir William Crookes. 
+ oped c нт to gain a general idea of what 
lam", The бст d of the elements or their T Periodic 
мелер SUR orm of presentation of this law is that 
Кыны: зе in a lecture which he gave to the Royal 
Жез aieo Pina 3 on February 1% 1881, Не used then 
ња е ананар the “ block which we print 
lecture. He dcn + e used in his pamphlet of the 
eA abs: quedo ч to the Occult Chemistry researchers 
ара not е on Of course Crookes’s diagram of 
Жайге: дась е T not then known. But all 
Crookes visualize 90 Rave their glace: in’ the diagram. 

i S a cosmic energy at work on cosmic sub- 

stance which he terms * ч à i 
Snergy as of two kind ae = WA can imagine this 
5, One tending as if downwards, from 
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above below, the other as if swinging pendulum-wise from righi 
to left, left to right. The swing of the pendulum slowly 
narrows, because of the vertical force which slowly adis 
resistance. Both forces are rhythmic, and they meet and cros 
at set places or periods. Where that happens, then “ protyle" 
is affected, and an element is generated. 

A study of the diagram will now explain the theory of 
the Periodic Law enunciated by Mendeléef and others; 
Crookes's diagram is the most graphic.’ As it is nolmy 
purpose to describe this law in detail, I must refer the reader 
to other works, particularly to Occult Chemistry. Clairvoyance 
revealed that the atoms of the elements have clearly recog 
nised shapes; among them are tetrahedra (diatomic), cubes 
(triatomic) and octohedra (tetratomic). Monatomic are of two 
varieties ; those paramagnetic have a shape termed “ spikes,” 
and diamagnetic one termed “ dumb-bell "5. Тһе inter- 
periodics have been labelled * bars,” the neutral gases 
“stars”. Hydrogen, Helium, Oxygen, Nitrogen and Fluorine, 
as also “Occultum,” have unique shapes. These are all 
illustrated in the book. 

We take now the paramagnetic, monatomic elements of 
Crookes’s diagram: Lithium (Li), Fluorine (F), Potassium (K), 
Manganese (Mn), Rubidium (Rb), Masurium (Ma), an element 
discovered in 1931 spectroscopically, but recorded about 1909 
by the clairvoyant investigator, Caesium (Cs), Illinium (ll) 


discovered in 1926, Ytterbium (Ym), Rhenium (Re) dis 
covered in 1926, and “87” 


in 1981. 

The diagrams of all these are given in the two charts 
which accompany this article. Each black “dot” is what 
was termed by the Occult Chemistry recorders an “ultimate 


discovered spectroscopically 


! He made a three-dimensional model in 2 lemniscates, and published it in the 


Royal Society's proceedings, Vol. 63, p. 409 бе mode 
іп 4 lemniscates which is more graphic still, It is swine a Vigne Tis 
base is 82 cm. square, and height 166 cm. y 
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DIAGRAM BY W. CROOKES, F.R.S., IN 1887 


As the pendulum swings away from the central perpendicular, the elements which 


appear are electrically positive; as it swings towards the centre the elements аге 


On the central perpendicular come the neutral gases, Neon, etc., discovered 
1 1898 onwards. 
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physical atom”. А full description, with a drawing, was 
given of it in 1907. It is neither the proton nor the electron. 
It may possibly be the neutron, when the present theories 
about it become more coherent and we know at last what a 
neutron is. It exists in two varieties, electrically positive 
and negative. Both are identical, as to general appearance 
of size, but the “whorls” or flow of force is reversed, and 
each is a looking-glass image of the other. It was described 
in 1907 as spinning on its axis, pulsating, revolving with 
others round a common centre; electricity; and a strain, 
for it is not substance, but composed of “ bubbles ", which 
are the negation of substance, in tension. 

As it is inconvenient to use the long phrase “ ultimate 
physical atom,” I substitute the well known Sanskrit word 
Anu" which has been used for ages for the unit in the 
3 atomic" philosophy of Kanada (“ eater of atoms "). “ Апи” 
is represented by the letter A. Hydrogen has 18 “ Anu”. For 
measurement, Hydrogen of 18 Anu is taken as the unit, 
aon the usual Atomic Weight of Oxygen=16. The 
weights of the elements in terms of H=1 have not been 
teduced to this O=16; when so reduced the weights will 
iY pee T As there appear to be isotopes of Oxygen 
hie i li ; possibly chemists will revert to Н=1 as 
0=16 are б . d weights quoted in the last column of 
Фао ae e last list issued in 1929 by the International 

omic Weights. 
Rs rao i oe 
doce. ОК WE Large "ES ol paper. Not only 
Nin iunii ie v roun | its own axis, if with others 1t 
Where groups radiate us eds : E ш E ra 
are marked by the IHR- i along lines whose directions 
edet 2a 9 crystals. ' 

а only е family of eleven elements, Fluorine 

pe. Its mystery still awaits solution. 
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as the centre from which the “spikes” radiate. lt fir 
appears as a sub-element in Nitrogen, and hence it is calli 


N 110. 


From Potassium onwards, a group N 110 appears 5 


(5) ZA (1) 
OG) (СА) (9 
E ae Sg 
(29 Ө, 


OS 


S Lithium. () 


Fic. 2 


Number 
ight 
18A. 


5 
127 А 


The most striking figure in all the elements of this 61000 


except Fluorine, is Figure 2 above, Jt contains 63 Anu, and 
has been termed the “ Lithium cigar ". 
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How with this Li 63 and N 110 as units, the elements of 
this family are generated can be studied from the diagrams. 
Of course, additional smaller bodies are brought in, but a 
wonderful symmetry appears, as if a Grand Geometrician 


were indeed the Builder. 


Lithium 
1 cigar of 63 A 
8 petals of 6 A 
1 globe of 16 A 


Fluorine 


8 small spikes of 15 A 
2 globes of N 110 A 


Potassium 


9 spikes of 63 A 
1 globe of 134 A 


Manganese 


14 spikes of 63 A 
l globe N 110A 


Rubidium 


16 spikes of 75 A ^ 
1 globe with three N 110 A... 


Masurium 


Two variants, both of the 
Same number of А in 
each spike. 

16 spikes of 92 A 

1 globe with 3 N 110A 


|H—18A 


= ] 


18:88 


38'85 


5511 


85°00 


0—16 


19 


3910 


54°95 
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Iso- 
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M AE НЕТ RPE SI 181 т REX COD. Bl a 
H=13a| ON 
he at so. 
| topes 
l Caesium n Yt 
16 spikes of 117 A TAM 
| 1 globe of 4 N 110 A — 
| 
2312 А | 12844 | 1328 | 19 
| 
Illinium | | 


16 spikes, eight of a variety, 
eight of b variety. 
8 spikes of 135 A .. 1080 
8 spikes of 140 A E. 1120 


1 globe of 4N 110A e. 440 


14666 | — 


Illinium Isotope 


8 spikes of 143 A х 1144 
8 spikes of 144 A E 1152 
i 2296 
n 1 globe of 4 N 110A e. 440 
E cR 
{ | 2736 A | 15200 | — 
| Ytterbium = 
16 spikes of 166 ... 2656 
1 globe of 4 N 110A .. 440 
| 3096 A | 172°00 | 173 
Rhenium T | 
16 spikes of 18 es 2028 
1 globe of 4 N 110 e 440 | 
| 3368A | 18711 | — | 
К “g7” \ 
Е 16 spikes of 216 А .. 8456 | 
| 1 globe of 5 N 110A EU | 


(To be continued) 4 


ERRATUM 
Caesium 
16 spikes of 121 А 71930 
1 globe of AN 110A ,. 440 
2316 A | 132700 132°8 133 
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нна а Ор understanding of the ultimate 


A 

[X needs of human nature, underlay the ancient Hindu 
system of the four Ashramas. Till he reached the age of 
twenty-five years, or thereabouts, the young man was trained 
in the Brahmachari way of life. For this, as soon as he 
was emotionally capable of living without his mother's care, he 
left the home of his birth, and went to live in the house of his 
Guru. This did not mean, however, that he was deprived of 
maternal affection, for it was the sacred duty of the Guru's 
wife to treat him as her own son. 

In these days, unfortunately, the idea ofa Guru is too 
"99 associated with that of an elderly scholarly solemn-faced N 
ees past the prime of life, and incapable of vigorous 
P ysical activity, however muscular may be his spiritual f 
eese Judging from the old stories of Indian boyhood, | 
different is the true picture of the Gurus of the past is very 
re в this, Dronāchārya taught his group of young 
as taces martial and athletic accomplishments ; it is 
чины e, at least, was no middle-aged pedant, or, if 
Wisdom $ at least no mere worshipper of the Goddess ot 
us ade the seclusion of a study or a puja-room, but 
healthy sete of her beauty in the open air. Such a life of 
пад "WES and eager interest in the world must have 
Me rahmachári way less difficult for those young 

even the wonders of our modern Indian school 


8 spikes of 135 A ki: 1080 
8 spikes of 140 A n. 1120 


1 globe of 4 N 110A 440 


Illinium Isotope 
8 spikes of 143 A .. 1144 
8 spikes of 144 A vs 192 


1 globe of 4 N 110A .. 440 


Ytterbium 
16 spikes of 166 A 0686 
1 globe of 4 N 110A .. 440 


Rhenium 
16 spikes of 183 A .. 2928 
1 globe of 4 N 110 .. 440 


| "g ” 
16 spikes of 216 A s.: 490 
1 globe of 5 N 110A uc 500 
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DETACHMENT AND A WAY TO IT 
By F. G. PEARCE 


A PROFOUND wisdom, a deep understanding of the ultimate 
needs of human nature, underlay the ancient Hindu 
system. of the four Ashramas. Til he reached the age of 
twenty-five years, or thereabouts, the young man was trained 
in the Brahmachari way of life. For this, as soon as he 
was emotionally capable of living without his mother’s care, he 
leit the home of his birth, and went to live in the house of his 
Guru. This did not mean, however, that he was deprived of 
maternal affection, for it was the sacred duty of the Guru’s 
wife to treat him as her own son. 
In these days, unfortunately, the idea of a Guru is too 
often associated with that of an elderly scholarly solemn-faced 
teacher, past the prime of life, and incapable of vigorous 
physical activity, however muscular may be his spiritual 
capacities, Judging from the old stories of Indian boyhood, 
l think that the true picture of the Gurus of the past is very 
different from this. Dronāchārya taught his group of young 
pinces many martial and athletic accomplishments ; it is 
dear that he, at least, was no middle-aged pedant, or, if 
Fidi at least no mere worshipper of the Goddess of 
ae = the seclusion of a study or а рӣја-гоот, but 
healthy нед of her beauty in the open air. Such a life of 
die эз апа eager interest in the world must have 
i rahmachári way less difficult for those young 
even the wonders of our modern Indian school 
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! | class-rooms with their inspiring white-washed walls adornei 
| | with maps a dozen or so years old in dust. 

At 25 years, the life of study ended, the young man wa 
| ready to enter on the Grihastha stage, to marry, earn bis 
| living, and support his wife and family. This was cov 
sidered to be the duty of every man, between the ages 
of 25 and 50 or 60 years. There were exceptions, but 

n they were rare, and recognized as exceptions and ni 
| | {һе rule. Those who felt that the householder's life was 

| not for them were even at that stage at liberty to live the 
solitary life." Those only would take to such a way, who 
j felt that their work for the world was study and retirement, 
to seek the world within ; it was not ordinary studies which 
made a man withdraw from the household life, for the Gurus 
B themselves were in most cases married men; it was only 
| when the inner call was so strong that it brooked по rival 
interest in life. 

There was consequently no forced asceticism in ancient 
|| India, no unhappy victims of the self-tortures of the mind, 
| | complex-ridden and neurotic. The training in habits of self- 
|} discipline and self-control which the young man had undergone 
| during his Brahmachari period, must have stood him in good 
| stead as a householder. When all the children had grown up 
and were self-supporting, the husband and the wife, (not man 
alone, be it noted) were ready to pass into the third stage, 
that of Vinaprastha—he who retires to the forest. This brings 
me to the real subject of this article, 

All great religious teachers have agreed in telling mankind 
that perfect peace of mind is not to be attained without detach 
ment. We are sometimes told that the rules were different 
in the ancient days, and that nowadays, under changed condi- 
tions, detachment is equally possible even if опе be a business 
man working amid the bustle and turmoil of the city, or à 
husband concerned to support his wife and family in comfort 
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and decency and to educate his children to do better work for 
ihe world than he has been able to do. I doubt it. One 
may attain, it is true, to a certain emotional detachment. 
Опе may reach a point when it is possible to accept 
without losing one's balance any personal loss, any terrible 
deprivation. But, so long as one is responsible for the material 
maintenance and upbringing of those who are actually 
dependent upon him for the fulfilment of those funda- 
mental needs of their lives, quite apart from their moral or 
emotional needs which are no less important, it is impossible, 
ina world in which the earning of a livelihood is so uncertain 
as in our world of to-day, to be really and truly and complete- 
ly detached. However completely one may have banished all 
care or fear for one’s own safety or sustenance, so long as there 
are others physically dependent upon one, there cannot but 
tea lurking fear, in a world such as ours. 
| [п providing #ог this contingency lay the greatest 
wisdom of the ancient Hindus. Their sages did not only 
counsel detachment in the later stages of life; they pro- 
b - — for it. They provided for it, neither too 
5 ола late in life. To advocate relinquishment of 
ins ic nga of household life, before they were 
cane. ens Ses would have been a grave injustice to the 
ly «e c AERA lilo was to be entered on when, and 
у fulfilled. ^a > ne S responsibilities were complete- 
повен ей to each man and wife to shape their own 
when they thou р to bring those responsibilities to a close, 
beings difíer E i it: No uniform law is possible, for human 
lbid utes E че was recognized that it was best for 
nei ^am m years for this peaceful stage of lite, 
tilsble to IA ess, ut years of activity of a new kind, 
The lif age of life and to that alone. 
рен e See is in itself of interest and significance. 
ary life. That is left for the final stage, that 
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of Sannyasi, which all are not capable of entering upon. By 
the very idea of Vanaprastha is that of a life so simplified a 
to be almost independent. India, perhaps, is favoured by 
Nature in this respect. 


A life of rustic simplicity and 
retirement is more e 


asily possible in a country where there i 
but little fear of the weather, and where the climate is such 
that very little toil in a garden-plot will suffice to meet simpl: | 
needs’. Husband and wife do not separate at this stage, their 
mutual love is no longer a fierce flame, welding them in: ! 
bond of mutual responsibility, but a light to guide them on the 
remainder of their road together. 

Wisely indeed have those Great Ones, who dedicated thet 
whole lives to a quest for Truth and a mission to еп 
humanity, shown by their own example that he who wouli 
directly share the task with them should willingly eschew 
the responsibilities of the earlier stage. Detachment, such as 
their work demands, is impossible without utter concentration 
For such, it is no sacrifice. They have set that object as thei 
one aim and goal in life. To reach that goal, they must adop! 
the means. There is no other way. And this ancient Hindu 
way of life sets forth an ideal which is well worth more than 
a passing thought in the turmoil of our modern life. 

There is no question of following a system, be it anciet! 
or modern, simply because it was prescribed by Gurus. It wa 
prescribed because there was a reason for it, and that reas? 
holds good no less in these days {һап in theirs. Should 
we not, even in these days when Vanaprastha may ™ 
longer mean literally retirement to the forest, plan our lives 
with our definite goal in view, and to that end make provisio 
for this stage, to be shared with the partner of our life, if boh 
are true partners and sharers of the same ideal, even as W° 
have planned the earlier parts of life, for the purpose thé 
they serve ? 


! Whereabouts in India is this ideal soil P-—C, J, 


LET THEOSOPHY ENLIGHTEN 
OUR MINDS 


By A. A. SAARNIO 


M OST people become constantly disturbed about quite 
trifling matters. They become angry and bitter, or sad 
and mournful over events that occur. We all recognize how 
much better it would be if we could always be in good 
spirits! But, alas, now and then most annoying things 
befall a man; how, then, can he help losing his serenity ? 
We find, however, that many people who bave been ill- 
treated by fate are always cheery and rejoice over apparently 

small pieces of good fortune. 
It seems to me that we ought not to permit outer 
circumstances so constantly to govern our state of mind, but 
that - should learn to master our moods. Common sense 
ieu that it is no good getting angry or becoming grieved 
end е has insulted us, or something annoying has 
iu) ces hat has happened has happened, irretrievably, 
аы not become better through indignation or lamenta- 
бањ SR those moods, which consume our strength and 
annoying aaa only increase the evil results of the 
thing idol ent. Hence, it is the wisest and most sensible 

Ob p in good spirits, but—how to do it ? 

iui р ES a child and its nurse play together. When a 
— iba s many stories high tumbles down, the child 
тшн ppointment gets angry and perhaps bursts out cry- 
ereas the nurse does not trouble herself about such a 
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trifle, but smilingly consoles the child and begins to build uy 
a new castle. For the moment the castle of cards is all inal 
to the child, as if its life depended upon it, but to the nurse i 
does not matter, even though she takes part in the game wilh 
all her heart. The child wishes to delight in the cas 
itself, the nurse delights more in building it ир; she know 
"a larger and more real life” and considers the erecting of: 
castle of cards only a game and pastime. 

Although we have not positive knowledge about a life 
which for its largeness and reality would stand to our ordinary 
life as the nurse’s life to the child's game, yet a humorist, for 
instance, in looking at life would somehow unconsciously 
recognize that there exists some greater and more lasting 
plan than the one we know. Such а man would not regard an 
insult or an injury to himself as an irremediable evil, but 
would smilingly turn the laugh against the offender. For 
humour is based on a deep insight into life, and the attitude 
of a true humorist towards his fellowmen, and even towaris 
his own life, is very similar to that of the nurse towards the 
child and its game. 

Does there really exist some more lasting life of the sou 
or spirit, a life the experience of which can endow us with? 
wisdom as far transcending our ordinary understanding as tht 
understanding of a nurse Surpasses that of a child? Totty 
to seek the answer to that question would take us too fat 
away from our main subject, but it is sufficient to state tbi 
some people, certain humorists for in 
divine wisdom, some more, others le 
subject more deeply we find that many oth 
alone, enjoy this clear vision which express 
ways, such as heroism, self-sacrifice, 
to the inward monitor, etc. [{ 
qualities spring from the same 
call it what we may. 


stance, do possess such 
ss. Inquiring into the 
ers, not humorists 
es itself in various 
veracity, faithfulness 
is evident that all thes 
&reat and lofty Wisdom 
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Many people nowadays have begun to call it Theosophy, a 
term which originally implied certain religious and philo- 
sophical theories of life, and in that sense it is still used along 
with its newer meaning. The word “ Theosophy " nowadays 
does not so much connote so-called Theosophical theories or 
philosophical systems, but, as Dr. Besant has said, it is 
Divine Wisdom that is the Inner Light of every man who is 
incarnated in this world. It is not the peculiar possession of 
any one person, but the common possession of all men. 
When this Theosophy, the wisdom based on one’s own inner 
experience, one’s inner enlightenment, illuminates the mind 
sufficiently, then one’s state of mind will be calm and tranquil 
under all circumstances and adversities. Then it becomes 
an easy matter to control our state of mind and, as common 
sense dictates, always to keep in good spirits without letting 
anything disturb or annoy us overmuch. 

_ Although we cannot all at once reflect that Divine 
Wisdom, yet we can begin to clear away the things that hide 
it We can learn to look at life’s incidents more and 
— from the viewpoint of the Eternal. Life's incidents 
will gradually cease to disturb us, and by and by we shall 
fet rid of the fetters of the world and lift up our conscious- 
i Me Super-self, to Enlightenment, to that Inner Splen- 
е М ich some day will blossom fully within us—the 

owledge of whose existence we owe to Theosophy. 
is the most effective way of calling forth Theo- 
peites in ourselves lies m the vanquishing of our sense 
с bite for that sense is like a wall that encloses us. 
attitude itam that separating wall and have the same 
РАЙЫ. арна that we have towards any other 
retos аы shall É realize that we are one with 
Hanoi pe ourselves there will awaken a general 
tiis "em ness towards all beings, and our mind will 

of Theosophy radiating from within. 


15 
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BY THE REV. Е. Н. ALDHOUSE, M.A. 


T HE Hon. Mrs. Montray was a stout old lady with a very 

red face. She was a widow and childless, consequently 
she frequently adopted pets, but she never kept them long. 
She was too capricious and irritable to do that. She kept dogs, 
but they took the mange or bit her, or overate like herself and 
succumbed. Cats did the same, A parrot she procured 
swore so fearfully that the Bishop, who was at tea, got up and 
left the house in horror. The bird was therefore returned to 
the vendors. Mrs. Montray was petless for a while, but the 
appearance of an Italian with a barrel organ and a monkey 
suddenly filled her with the wish to have the animal for her 
own. The barrel organ man was very willing and the monkey 
changed hands for a five-pound note, The Hon. Mrs. Montray 
named her purchase “George Bernard” 
writer whom she did not like. 

The monkey did not prove a greater success than Mrs. 
Montray’s other adoptions. He frequently bit people, several 
times escaped and did considerable damage in the house, and 
finally came behind his mistress at a tea party and snatched 
a wig off her head before the entire company. This last 
episode ended his career at Milverton House, for his mistress 
gave him away next day to Mary Sulivan—the daughter of a 
poultry farmer who lived not far from the house. Mary, who 
helped her father in his business, had the reputation of being 
able to handle or tame any animal, | She was a pretty Irish 


after a well-known 


MARY THE MONKEY 
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girl with dark shingled hair and blue eyes, and even cross 
old Mrs. Montray liked her. Mary thanked ber and, perhaps 
thinking that his not liking Mrs. Montray was not a conclusive 
proof of similar iniquity, accepted. After that Mary and George 
Bernard became inseparable companions. The animal was 
completely amenable to her wishes, resumed a number of 
ticks he had learned from the Italian but abandoned when 
at Milverton House, and was a constant source of amusement 
to Mary and her father. 
| The village people christened Mary, Mary the Monkey, 
in consequence. In Ireland that is the custom, Paddy the 
Horse means Paddy the horse dealer. Willy the Post is 
Willy the Postman, etc. Mary had previously been called 
the Chicken in connection with her family occupation. So if 
you asked in Milverton about Mary Sulivan, people would say 
is it“ Mary the Monkey” ye mean, or “ Mary the Sweep e. 
For there was a “ Chimney Doctor " of the name of Sullivan 
(two ll's) who also had a daughter called Mary. Mary the 
Monkey grew very fond of George Bernard, he used to go 
= уч on a lead like a dog, or free and jumping from 
но гау of trees in the wood. But the best of friends 
In Pe + апі George Bernard took a chill one awful spring. 
ears Чу эе him like a child, in vain the Vet. did his 
as ind: ill became pneumonia and with a look of love a 
sakes gir five its mother the poor creature died in his 
ive ee Mary was inconsolable, she nearly cried her 
Nem aid » was only seventeen and soft-hearted. Her 
I I NER E he could think of to comfort her ; even 
"Miam "à ed, and the offer to buy her another monkey 
"ut EE ee weep the more. But time is a great healer 
diea eA , ary the Monkey—as she was still called—if 
, was at least resigned, and with her old capacity and 


briskn 
wg ер SENS feed the fowls and sold eggs and poultry 
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Mr. Sulivan had a fondness for trying new breeds of f 
and hearing that another poultry keeper in a village t 
miles away had started keeping an Australian breed o 
speckled hens, arranged to exchange a sitting of Sicilim 
Buttercups’ eggs for a sitting of the Australobes. He was in 
vited to go over one evening, make the exchange and sleep the 
night. He left Mary the Monkey in charge of his establish 
ment with confidence that all would be well. As a rule ther 
was another girl, Fanny Hair, in the fowl farm, but she was 
gone to her home for a few days, her mother being ill. That 
evening Mary was alone in the house, but she was not at all 
disturbed by that; it had happened before and would happen 
again. She read a book til] ten o'clock, saw that all was 


quiet in the chicken pens, and went to bed and soon was 
asleep. 


owl, 


wenty 


Young girls who have been up at six o'clock in the 
morning and have been engaged in varied occupations for 


a fourteen-hour day are generally sound sleepers, ani 
Mary was no exception to the rule, and the gradual entry of 
thin wisps of smoke did not arouse her. Suddenly a small 
hairy paw caught her hand. It pulled but she only moved 


slightly. It pulled harder ang Mary awoke. She said 
afterwards: 


I was broad awake at once, and I saw George Bernard. І knew 
he was dead, but I also knew he h 


; ad come back because he loved me 
and wished to help me in some way. [аз not in the least afraid ^ 
him. “What is it, my pet?” I said, He looked at me just as he did 
when he died in my arms, so Soft and Коо. and sad. And le 
chattered and ran to the door and I saw smoke. The kitchen was on 
fire, but not badly. I was able to put i out with father's chemice 
extinguisher. It must have been g Cigarette-end that Fanny Hait 
threw down before she went home. е was always such a сагеїен 
thing there was no trusting her. I'm glad she's Э up the poultry 
business and going to stop with her mothe in ftiro. J only wish 
George the monkey could come back évery day, | know he loved me 
and I know he loves me still. Death can end life but not love 
and whatever dies in man or beast, love is immortal and will outlive 
the stars. 
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I do not wonder people still call Mary, Mary the Monkey, 
and І am not surprised she does not mind a bit. What does 
astonish me is that people suppose that man's race alone 
survives the change we call death. I am certain that the loyal, 
generous, and true, be their status what it may, have as good a 
right to persistence, and that sometimes they can stil] help 
those who were good to them. Perhaps not by return, but 
somehow, somewhere. 


THE VISION OF THE FAIRY HOST 


THERE was a sense of lightness 
Like sunbeams gleaming nigh, 
heart of joy and brightness, 
clarity of eye; 
And then the fairy host showed clear, "n 
À sight all radiant, wondrous, dear. | 


Brief was the moment splendid, 

ut with it vision woke, 
The old blind life is ended 

y one sweet sun-bright stroke. 
Though Beauty fled on glancing wings, 
Yet I have known the Heart of things. 


Oh Joy, beyond earth’s sorrows! 
Oh Life, that truly lives! 
Welcome those glad to-morrows, 
Which Vision to us gives. 
ransformed to Beauty we shall be, 
rom loving the fair Love we see. 


ANNIE BESANT, 
THE HEROIC ENTHUSIAST! 


А SOUL that knows no defeat—such is Annie B i 
haired and venerable, the world-honoured н st too Bee 
sophical Society. Teacher, Orator, Statesman, Guide, these she is, 
as all know; but perhaps only a few have had the privilege of seeing 
glimpses of the dauntless fiery soul who never acknowledges defeat. 
ate has been hard for her, with every year some battle to encounter; 
" fate has not given her in every case the success which is her due. 
: any a time when some long-planned scheme has been neat; 
rought to completion, the action of foes or of misguided friends has 
broken the plan, and left only ruins for her to contemplate. But her 
gaze on the wreck of her plans is only for a moment ; a second plan is 


ee "uM and the full strength of soul is once again directed to 


It is this fiery enthusiasm of hers which of us 
her disciples, such men and women as we п derer bare facts 
but for her. The world taunts us with being her “followers ”; ve 
are proud to be that. But why do we follow her? Not because we 
have no individuality of our own; пау the rather just because We 
have great dreams, and to be her follower is to see each of those 
dreams come to fruition. Out of our weaknesses she teaches us how 
to forge strength; she fans our little flame of aspiration till it 
becomes a beacon to help thousands, She teaches us how to become 
bigger, nobler, more capable than we thought it was in us. She 
ресе us the glorious mystery of Sacrifice, and infects us wit 

eroism, 


lle 


The world will honour her for her Sift’ of Wisdom and for her | 


dauntless fights in all good causes. We, h YEr het 
а love ner becuse the bat made РР, Сре тот 
taught us to look up, and not down, and in the day of defeat never 0 
acknowledge that defeat as final. She has infected us with bet 
а еа ее "s hewn ms life is all different for us now 
ecause henceforth in the myriads of st teret ; 
we see only Victory. ruggles which lie ahead of t 


C. JINARAJADASA: 


1 Written in 1926. The term “ heroic enthusiasts ” is a translation of a phrase 0 


: та ам 
Bruno, “ gli eroici furori . 


THE MASTER SPEAKS TO 
HUMANITY 


By CHARLOTTE WEAVER 


EARTH borne, Aum conceived, 

Traveller in realms of mist, 

Darkness with its gleaming colour-forms, 
Its radiant movement, 

Its deep sounds, 

Beguileth thee. 


Wouldst thou arise ? 

Wouldst breathe thine Aum ? 

Wouldst merge thine earth-born atoms in 
their dance-of-death 

With Monad stuff ? 


Arise then. Clothe thyself. 
Take up thy seven veils. | 
Nor shed them one by опе; | 
But wear them. 


Fantasy and patience, 

Movement and design, 

Ceremonial —these hide not truth. 

These weave her 

Even as thou, their wearer, make a weaving. - 
Truth's seven veils ? 

Thy seven bodies where through 


Deep-limbed trouble steps with exaltation,. 
Knowing Siva, 


The Creator, 
The Defender, 
The Destroyer. 


a] 
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The One Other—the Great Aum 

Wherein children grow from innocence 
Through error into wisdom 

By way of aspiration, 

And flesh transmutes its energies eternally 
By way of will, 

By way of pure desire, 

By way of action self-controlled. 

Thus is Great Aum attained. 


Wouldst know this Aum ? 
Thou wouldst ? 


Arise then. Clothe thyself. 
Take up thy seven veils, 
Nor shed them one by one— 
But wear them. 


For through their perfect wearing 

Dost thou become that miracle of Siva, 

Wherein Great Aum’s created atoms 

Are defended, 

Are destroyed, 

Become transmuted, 

Through thee alone, O traveller in realms of mist; 
Through thee alone, by thy evolving consciousness ; 
Through thee alone, thou Saviour of great energies. 


Look ! 
By way of self, 
Creating with thy seven veils, 
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Wilt thou find union with Great Aum made possible. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


Alrica is a continent where it is perhaps particularly difficult 
to run a well-organized Section of our Society, the enormous 
distances which separate Lodges, and the distinction of nationalities 
inhabiting the country being obstacles to co-operative work. But 
to-day as ever in the past are to be found there faithful and valiant 
tillers of the Theosophical field. Mr. Sidney Ransom who occupies 
the position of General Secretary of the Central South African Section 
issues in his Bulletin a stirring call to action, that the new Life in | 
our Movement may be utilized to the full. The President of the | 
Johannesberg and Pretoria Lodges add their programmes of work and "1 
activity, all of which suggest а busy autumn of propaganda. No | 
journal has appeared for some time of the older South African Section. | 


Мапу will read with pleasure a personal paragraph іп the News 
Bulletin which records the celebration of Mr. and Mrs. Ransom's 
Silver Wedding, on which occasion evidently a cake was presented 
by the Pretoria Lodge. Mrs, Ransom who was away working in І 
Атегіса, and who is now returning to England, writes to record | i 


her thanks to the Lodge and her appreciation of the kindly action 
of her old colleagues. | 


Ай-суу деш Indies. The August number of the official organ of the 

речт = € Netherlands Indies gives an account of three Theo- 

неза У ools in Java, called the Arjuna Schools. They seem to 

| The rie somewhat to our Panchama Free Schools at Adyar. 
iss ber of pupils varies between 32 and 220 and local Fellows 

octety conduct them and give of their best to the schools. UN 


W 
E de AE add the remark that the use of initials only instead | 
dicing "ai saves space for the editor, but it has its disadvan- А 
e reader! In this case at least it seems as i£ " H. I. S.” К 
f 


ger 


dash Gas 
uld indicate the standard attained by the larger one of the schools. 


The acting President 


notice of of the Society in Java regrets that the 


second P A Olcott Centenary was not received earlier ' so that the 
ugust might have been commemorated by the Lodges; 


"Тһе dat : 
| 198i—c.y © Was mentioned last year. See pp. 554-5, THEOSOPHIST, August, 
16 
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he invites the Lodges to make a point of devoting as yet one eveninf 
to the memory of our President-Founder and suggests that a 
public lecture be given that his work may be better known. 


Austria. The official bulletin of this Section, Die Theosophischen 
Nachrichten, is edited by Mr. Riedel of Vienna; it aims at giving 
the members of the Society in Austria some information about the 
activities of our leaders and of important events taking place in 
the Society. Articles will be translated from THE THEOSOPHIST and 
other English magazines. The Nachrichten are also meant specially 
as a link between the Lodges in neighbouring countries and the 
centre at Vienna. 


U. S. America. Most people like the “ personal touch" as the 
editor of The Messenger no doubt realizes, for in the July and 
August issues snapshots are given of the President of the American 
Section and the Headquarters staff with vivid little pen portraits, 
and of the visitors at Wheaton who would take part in the Summer 
School and Convention. 


The August number contains an address by Dr. Arundaleon 
“The Wide Field of Theosophical Work” and the opening address by 
Mr. Sidney Cook. It is too early yet for us to have received infor- 
mation of the forty-sixth Convention of the American Theosophical 
Society. It was convened for August 15th, 


Toronto, Canada, writes that a visit is expected to their city of 
Mr. Krishnamurti on November 4th—6th. 


France. In the Bulletin Théosophique for July we note an interest- 
ing little story of how a young Soudanese Theosophist combated 
the tradition of his co-religionists who expected him to make а blood- 
offering on his father’s grave and to invite them to eat the sacrifice 
afterwards. After prolonged meditation near the grave he addressed 
the assembled people —whose Chief he is—telling them that be believ- 
ed his ancestors did not desire further blood sacrifices, and that in 
future they would be discontinued. The people appear to have been 
impressed by his firmness and to have accepted his statement. 


England. Our contemporary Service which does such admirable 
work in bringing to the notice of readers what is being done іп dit- 
ferent directions for the protection of the defenceless, publishes in its 
last issue an interesting photograph taken at the unveiling of the 
statue, which has been sculptured (and partly also donated) by 
Mr. C. В. Hartwell, in memory of those truly great humanitarians 
and Theosophists—are they not the same ?—Harold and Gertrude 


- 
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Baillie Weaver. The Goatherd’s Daughter, as the statue is called, 
will by its position in a London Park. and the inscription on its base, 
arouse perhaps in many generations of beholders a response to the 
call of chivalry, that quality which so distinguished the two friends 
of humanity who called it forth. 


Switzerland. A programme has been sent to us of lectures given 
at the“ International Centre for Spiritual Research " at Ascona on the 
Lago Maggiore during the month of August. The languages used 
were French, English and German, and among the names of the 
lecturers we find those of Dr. and Mrs. Cousins, Prof. E. Marcault, 
Dr. Demarquette from Paris, Dr. L. Baeck from Berlin, Mrs. A. 
Bailey and others. The circular states: 


Our Work here is in the first place Service, based upon a realisation of the fact 
that spiritual force can be translated into a practical factor in every department of life. 


veau Movie iii tie formed for the study of Healing, Meditation, spiritual 

Italy. The Italian Theosophical Review Gnosi gives in its May- 
June number a page to an interesting set of questions and three short 
statements by Mr. J. Krishnamurti. The questions have probably 
been collected from Camp Talks, no references are given. It might 
interest many to have this collection of questions, but few read 


Hee They reminded the present reader of the “ Sermon on the 
unt , 


ad e e read in the l'heosobhikon Deltion for April-June that 
коош nnual Meeting was held at Athens in February ; the 
dics : reported that there had been a decrease of members, partly 

C EM tti causes, partly to apathy. Ап account of the Adyar 
бек Ay and a summary of some of the articles in THE 
visit of M cs he July-September number gives an account of the 
аза. i. ibn and Mrs. Wood. This visit has been a great 
dem ; Several public lectures were given and gatherings for 

ers were held at the Official Quarters at Athens. 
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WHEN : 

received s T. subscriber to THE THEOSOPHIST, I recently 

to accompany th copies of that periodical, a peculiar blessing seemed 

the acting Edit os and I should lıke to acknowledge this to you as 

to do this editors bs I also express hearty thanks that we have you 
irs ана, aunt personally I always eagerly watch the 

offen let in m 5 the bottom or top of the articles, as the former 

ore light on the subject than all the rest ! 


HAROLD E. TYRWHITT 


PS a 


| 
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The Mysteries of Eleusis, by Georges Méautis, Professor at the 
University of Neuchatel. Translated from the original French 


Manuscript by J. van Isselmuden. (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar. Price Rs. 2.4 and 1-14.) 


The reference to the Mysteries of Eleusis by Greek and Roman 
writers show how powerfully they affected Greek civilization. All 
true born Greeks, both men and women, were admitted to them, and 
they lasted nearly 1500 years without a break. We know that they 
had a deep ethical significance, and that in some way they gave to 
their Initiates the promise of a life beyond the grave. The subject 
has always interested students of Greek civilization, a 
fascinated all who believe that in the Ancient Mysteries deep occult 
truths concerning life were to be found. There has, however, 
been the difficulty that what little knowledge existed about 
them was scattered in many books, and there was no single 
| book which summarized it all. For the first time such a 

book has appeared in this work of Professor Méautis. As 
Professor of Hellenistic studies in the University of Neuchatel 
in Switzerland, his scholarly attainments command at onc 
respect. He has also already proved his knowledge of Greek | 
sources by his researches into mystical tradition in various articles | 
which he has contributed to European magazines. He brings, | 
therefore, to the writing of this little work much specialized 
knowledge. All this knowledge has been put in a brief compass 


nd of course 


in this work. Professor Méautis Guides us through the mass 0 | 
| many theories with the tiny thread of the few facts which can be 
Е ascertained from classical writers, and particularly from inscriptions 


on monuments. 


We are given first an account of t 
{\ research into the topic of Eleusian Myste 
| a description of the place where the 
Professor Méautis describes the ruins o 
four plates enable us to get some ideg 


he development of modern 
ries, and then we are £iven 
Mysteries were celebrated. 


f the Temple of Eleusis, and 
of the Telesterion, or the i 
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inmost Shrine where the Mysteries took place. Then follows a 
most fascinating chapter describing fully how the Mysteries were 
celebrated—the processions, the places where they halted, and all that 
made the Mysteries so dramatic to the Greek. 

One of the most remarkable facts about these Mysteries is that 
though millions witnessed them, no single Initiate has ever broken 
the oath revealing what they actually were. Nevertheless, from the 
allusions to them, and from various rules and regulations for the 
conduct of them, it is possible to glean some idea. One part of the 
Mysteries evidently dealt with a promise of a life beyond the grave, 
but another also with the spread of the higher cultural civilization 
which was embodied in Greece and which it was considered was the 
duty of the Greek to give to the “ barbarians ”. This appears in the 
legend of Triptolemos. In an Appendix a complete translation is 
given of the famous Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which is linked to the 
tradition of the Mysteries. The book is illustrated by 7 plates. 


Theosophists will be interested to know that during the Euro- 
га Congress of Theosophical National Societies in Geneva in 1930, 
WARS to Professor Méautis the writing of this book. Since 
мн s m has withdrawn from Theosophical work. Professor 
with is: e sole scholar of ability and repute who can help us 
ЖАЙЫ venen traditions of Greece. While he converses in 
iet E > = t unable to write a formal thesis in English, and under- 
"ied à : ча work in French if I would arrange for its transla- 
Mere "s . We have been fortunate in getting the aid of the 
Ern itor of THE THEOSOPHIST, Baroness J. van Isselmuden, 

most carefully translated from the original French manuscript. 


P 2 . 
Pe DNE Маша was General Secretary of the Swiss Section of 
x cc Society during the years 1926-23, so he approaches 
a oth as a classical scholar and as one who reverences the 

itual teachings in all Mysteries. 

=a C. JINARAJADASA. 

| Wandering Harp, Selected P i 

(Roerich Museum Press, New York.) ТОРЕ 


Dr. J : З 
е лый Cousins needs no introduction to the reader. His 
public а re ant to supply a long-felt need of placing before the 
And it d Rica dii selection of poems írom his many books. 
s 5 this purpose to an eminent degree. A 
00k is enough to show that Dr. Cousins: se carts 
ааа the single spirit-speech 
rom heights where East and West are one. 
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The entire book is a reminder of the fact that East and West ca 
combine and give to the world a wonderful product, a product in this 
case being a poetry of “ new beauty and extended significance". Th 
vision which Dr. Cousins gives us “from heights where East ani 
West are опе” is naturally a vision which all mystics have communi- 
cated to the world at different times. And one has only to read the 
beautiful poem on “ Will" (from which I quote the following lines) 


The whole in all its parts fulfils 

One purpose through the warring wills. 
The strength that broke thee is thine own: 
Thyself thyself has overthrown. 


to be reminded of a score of similar quotations from the Vedantic 
poets, the great Bhakta poets of India and the Persian and Sindhi 
mystics. The collection has a further advantage in this, that it does 
not merely consist of mystical poetry. The reader will enjoy there 
freshing poems “Installation Ode” to the first woman magistrate m 
India and the two poems on “Ireland”. Apart from the imaginative 
powers of Dr. Cousins and other merits, the reader is bound to be 


inspired by the broad internationalism of the poet, which is well 
expressed in his '* Complete Love” : 


Read my confession here unfurled: 

I am the lover of the world. 

All things that cross my senses’ verge 
I seize and in my being merge 


This is indeed the gospel of Dr. Cousins' life—a gospel which he has 


tried to fulfil in his life by preaching and living that broad inter- 


nationalism, which is the harbinger of the new world that we all fed 
coming so rapidly. 


M. N. I. 


Modern India Thinks, compiled by Keshavjee R. Luckmidas 
(Taraporivala & Sons, Bombay.) 


The student of Indian thought in particular, and of humant 
thought in general is sure to find in this book a very useful an? 
handy compendium of the thoughts of people who matter ™ 
modern India. Аз the front page shows, it is meant to be 
a symposium of suggestions on problems of modern India. 12008 
as it is to-day, articulate India, is unbappy and poor, and there 
is an irrepressible urge, a dynamic impulse in every one to aspire 
for national freedom. The great war has left an indelible impressio? 
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on Indian thought, and it has compelled India to think seriously 
of her position in international life. The cleavage between our 
ancient philosophic beliefs and our present needs and problems 
is becoming increasingly obvious. We have been obsessed by our 
glorious past so far; and it is only this insistent aspiration for 
freedom that is giving us courage to think. 


The quotations in the book are suitably arranged under eleven 
headings, indicating the main features of Indian thought. The book 
is not very comprehensive in its selections; the editors evidently 
felt they had to bring in a quotation from Mr. Jinarájadàsa, so they 
give him two lines, where he quotes someone else ! However, the 
book is certainly a very good effort to crystallise Indian thought. 


M. N. I. 


The Philosobhy of Islam, by Khan Sahib Khaja Khan, B.A. 
(Hogarth Press, Madras.) 


That a second edition has been called for, shows that the book 
has supplied a denuine demand. Indeed Mr. Khaja Khan has com- 
pressed in a hundred and ten pages an amount of information which 
would have necessitated at least double the space for a less judicious 
writer. The headings of the various Chapters will give an idea of the 
Paeh тә variety of the subjects treated : Cosmological Conceptions, 
EE ap Aspect, Ethical Basis, Historical Development, The 
‘hain te EUN oen Tasawwuf and Modern Research, and to 
the лы T a Glossary of the technical terms used in the body of 
viis А author is evidently a student of comparative religion, 
filiis Per Science and his comments on the interrelation of 
йин s with those of other systems are illuminating, though 

nd there he sees differences which are really superficial. 


The book will prove useful to students of Islam. There are a 


numb 1 1 i l 
d er of errors in the transliteration of Persian quotations which 
eserve to be corrected. 


H. C. KUMAR 


стр Замын Magazine The Vesak Annual has appeared in 

E um exem ме is well produced and includes besides 

йы a = $ articles on places connected ^with the life of 

х ег т m е of a carving of the Figure recently made on 

The ыы арн istoric Bo-Tree at the Kelaniya Temple, Ceylon. 

бим е well advised to see that in future numbers the 
us small misprints of the May issue are avoided. 


e E >м 
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Í MAGAZINES RECEIVED : 


Theosophikon Deltion 
Theosophy in India 
, Youth Lodge, T. S. Bombay 
Toronto Theos. News... 


April-June, July-Sept. 
August-September. 
August-October, 


August. 

i The Messenger, Wheaton E. fa .. August. 

7) World Theosophy ш үч .. August. 
f ii Pretoria Lodge Sheet, Africa June quarter. 
| Theosophischen Nachrichten, Austria June-July. 
| Theosofie in Ned.-Indie... August. 
Persatoean-Hidoep, Java September. 
Koemandang Theosofie, Java September. 
De Pionier, Java September. 
Canadian Theosophist August. 
Boletin S. T. Espanola t August. 
Advance Australian News atlas August. 

\ Teosofi, Finland No. 7-8. 

| The Beacon » August. 

| Occult Review S LU - .. September. 
Liberal Catholic we i “a .. September. 

| Boletin de la Estrella ... June-July. 
The Temple Artisan ... x a .. June-July. 
Radical 55 wr ive - .. August. 
The Young Builder  ... "T ты .. September. 
Review of Reviews «d - ^. August. 

| The Calcutta Review ... е ^ .. September. 

| The Indian Review T i. . September. 
{ \ ] Stri Dharma oo tee «s September. 
é | Modern Review Р " #5 ... September. 
( 1 Triveni ss 5 .. July-August. 
t The Madras Christian College Mosisine - s. September, 
| The Buddhist pa E ov .. September 
| The Hindustan Review = T .. July-September. 
| The Vedic Magazine .. E Li .. June-July. 
The Bharata Dharma ... жее R .. September. 
[ | Vaccination Inquirer .., ө T .. September. 

| Books RECEIVED : 

ii {| The Mysteries of Eleusis, by Professor С. Méautis (illustrated), Theosophical 
T i Publishing House, Adyar. 
1 The Coming of the Angels, by Geoffrey Hodson, Rider and Co., London 


Conjurations of the Ancient Mysteries, by М, Gaster, Ph.D., The Search 
| Publishing Society, London. ; 3 


Life of Sri Chandra Basu, by Phanindranath Bose, M.A., R. Chatterjee, Calcutta 


i Yogic Physical Culture, Ьу S. Sundaram, The Brahmacharya Publishing House, 
Ut ( Bangalore. 


Siva-Bhoga-Saram, by Sokkha Nata Veba, Madras 
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A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF 
DR. ANNIE BESANT 


President of the Theosophical Society 


By C. JINARAJADASA 
(Late Vice-President of the Theosophical Society, 1921-1928) 


ON October Ist next Dr. Annie Besant completes her 85th 
year. She is so well known throughout the world that any 
facts concerning her are eagerly read by everybody. She has 
lived such a dramatic life that in many ways she stands 
symbolic of some phases of the world's development. Her 
Autobiography, written in 1893, brings the story of her life 
to 1891, when Madame Blavatsky passed away. That book 
reveals such dramatic events that it is one of the most fasci- 
nating biographies to read. But since then so much more has 
happened in her life that there is no adequate biography to-day. 
а Dr. Besant's father was an Englishman, but half Irish. 
не was fully Irish. Though technically an English- 
ase A though herself born in London, Dr. Besant has 
us ен ^e to call herself an Englishwoman, and always 
bee she 1з an Irishwoman. The Irish strain in her 
indie: тя ѕееп іп certain aspects of her character—in her 
In vti x and also in a very subtle wit and instant retort. 
witty is = vom one of her charms is this extremely 
Mild : e ement. She was a devout Christian, and was 
ай: о an English clergyman at the age of twenty ; the 

ening of her character made her challenge several 


ў 
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of the Christian dogmas. It was not the challenge of unfaith, 
but rather of a highly spiritual nature that desired intensely 
not only to believe but also to understand. The impossibility 
of making logic out of Christian traditions made her leave 
the Church and become a Freethinker. 

She was already profoundly unhappy in her married life, 
Two children, a boy and a girl, had been born. She has said 
very little about what she suffered as a wife. In the course 
of the case which her husband brought against her to deprive 


her of her daughter, she was forced at last in defence to state | 


how he had physically ill-treated her and turned her out of 
the house. So terrible was her matrimonial tragedy that 
once, taking some poison in her hand, she thought of drinking 
it and so ending the horror of it all. As she was preparing to 
drink it she heard a clear voice of stern reproval which said 
to her, “ О Coward, coward, who used to dream of martyrdom 
aud cannot stand a few years of woe." The voice wass 
impressive that she did not feel it as unkind. It was likea 
whip applied to her, who from the days of girlhood had read 
lives of martyred saints and dreamed of the glory of mar- 
tyrdom. She instantly threw the bottle out of the window, 
and never forgot the voice. 

She left her husband, taking with her the little daughter 
[n the course of literary work she came into close collabora 
tion with Charles Bradlaugh. For many years the two 
worked together shoulder to Shoulder, and raised the Free 
Thought movement to an unique height of intellectual vigour. 
The wonderful charm of her oratory, and the fire with which 
she denounced religious intolerance, made her an outstanding 
figure in public life, though in those Victorian days there was 
scarcely any calumny which was not spread about her by 
her orthodox opponents. 

Circumstances at once plunged her into a series o 
dramatic struggles, the first of which was the battle for the 
publication of the Knowlton pamphlet. This was a pamphlet 
on Birth Control which had already been published in 
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England without let or hindrance. But some police official, 

egged on by the orthodox, prohibited its further sale as an | 

“obscene” work. Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant promptly 

took up the challenge against the liberty of the Press, 

reprinted the pamphlet and put their names as the publishers. 

This identified her at once with the propaganda for Birth 

Control, though at the time when she re-published the 

pamphlet her ideas were not at all clear on the matter. The 

publication was purely to defend the right of the public, and 

not for propaganda on Birth Control. Both she and 

Mr. Bradlaugh were prosecuted, and both of them personally 

made their defence, not employing any advocate. Mrs. Besant 

showed remarkable forensic ability, and had she chosen a law- 

yers career she would have become one of the most brilliant 

and successful of advocates. After losing the case in a lower | 

court, they won it finally on appeal. Then promptly the і 

pamphlet was withdrawn from circulation, as the right of the hui 

public had been vindicated. ni 

| Then it was that her husband moved to take her little 

© away from her, claiming that she was an “ unfit " person 

ecause of her ideas. This plunged Mrs. Besant into a second 

с" record of it makes very striking reading as 

aa both Mrs. Besant’s ability and the harshness of the | 4 | 

ii iae cerca days she was herself her own advocate, '® | 

her both by duri 55 law and obstruction placed before boll j 

the case, and the менет s т а ее | 

tris. Later, both us ation of her child caused her profound | 1 

ШЫР tue | the girl and her elder brother, when they P | | 
ir majorities, became devoted admirers of their n ү; 

| 
| 


mother and remain so still | 
^s oe then passing on to a new phase of her 
Welt bn arith: she ‘matriculated at London University and | | 
Intermediate Eee studies in Science. In 1881 she passed the | 
in Botany rechnen of the University with Honours | 
degrees of aking all the subjects that were needed for the 
of Bachelor of Science and Medicine. She would 
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have passed on to take her B.Sc. Degree later but for the 
threat by one of the professors, who was an examiner, that 
though all her answers were correct he would * plough " her 
in the examination. During this period she began giving 
lectures on Science to classes of working men. Her brilliani 
lectures on the French Revolution were commenced at this 
time. From 1885 she became closely associated with the 
Fabian Society, some of whose leaders are still alive, 
such as Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield), and 
Sidney Olivier (Lord Olivier), Ramsay Macdonald joining them 
later. In 1885 she organized the strike of Match girls 
working in Messrs. Bryant & May’s Factory, and won the 
fight for them. It is at this time we find her as the Secre- 
tary of the Matchmakers Union. 

Began then another phase when, feeling somewhat dis- 
satisfied with her negative standpoint of Free Thought, she 
made researches into Spiritualism, Hypnotism, etc. They gave 
her no logical and clear proof of survival after death, though the 
phenomena were interesting. It was, however, at this epoch 
that there happened to her a second experience which was then 
unexplainable. Whilst she was sitting in the Fleet Street 
Office of the National Reformer, and brooding over her dis- 
appointments in the search of Truth, she suddenly heard a 
voice say to her: “ Are you willing to give up everything for 
the sake of learning the Truth?” She replied instantly, “ Yes 
Lord." She did not know who had spoken, but it was the 
same voice as on the earlier occasion. 

Only a few days passed when Mr. W. T. Stead, the 
editor of the Review of Reviews, sent her Madame Blaval- 
sky's Secret Doctrine to review, He told her that none 
of the young men on his staff cared to undertake the tw? 
huge volumes, and “ You are quite mad enough on these 
subjects to make something of them”, The moment she read 
the work it was as if a long lost Synthesis of truth suddenly 
flashed out in her mind. She asked for ап interview with 
the author, and from that first Sight of Madame Blavatsky 
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Annie Besant’s whole life was changed. She separated 
herself from her Secularist friends, and also to some extent 
from Socialism. The new light which she had received in- 
spired her more firmly than ever to the service of the world, 
but it was now not so much to tinker at various evils in the 
world's organization, but rather to deal with the root of them 
all in the light of laws which govern all existence, so that 
every evil could be eliminated as the result of new outpour- 
ings of the streams of life. 

Soon aíter she became Madame Blavatsky's disciple, she 
came into direct relation with the Adept known as “the 
Master M.,” who was one of two Adept Founders of the 
Society. Then she knew for the first time that it was He 
who spoke to her when she thought of suicide as the way out 
of her troubles, as also later in her office in Fleet Street. 

The record of her work among Theosophists needs little 
mention. She became the most brilliant exponent of Theo- 
sophy both as orator and author. After the death of Colonel 
Olcott in 1907 she was elected President for seven years, and 
has been re-elected three times. She threw herself into the 
Society's work as a practical organizer to ‘‘ make Theosophy 
practical ". Action became her “ slogan” as its President. 
During her Presidentship, the Society has grown by leaps 
and bounds. When Colonel Olcott died there were only 
eleven Sections or National Societies; 30 more have since 
been added. 
pet has always been a great traveller, having 
El) er рор] work nearly all the countries of 
United 2 an once. She has made several visits to the 
OSA P and to Canada, as also to Australia and New 
Dr Besant S € as travel by | aeroplane was practicable, 
Eee Need this method in preference to the slower 
OW RES ARE "a steamers, because speed is very much 

er temperament. 

Many have been the Reform movements in which 


Dr. 
Р ред has worked, or to which she has given her support. 
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She has long been known as an ardent supporter of Women’s 
Suffrage, not only in Britain but also in India. The League of 
Nations Union has received support from her steadily, as she 
is a firm believer in.the work of the League. She is an ardent 
Anti-Vivisectionist, and also strenuously opposes any form 
of inoculation, as she considers that while such remedies are 
palliatives they fundamentally undermine the resistance of the 
body. Methods of inoculation she holds are also apt to draw 
attention away from the more radical method of stamping out 
disease by clean living and by sanitation. In India she has 
been an untiring worker for the uplift of women, and has 
pleaded again and again for a radical change in social condi- 
tions, though she has never desired any moditication of the 
Indian woman's temperament, which she holds is one of the 
most spiritual in the world. 

In 1893, on November 16, she landed in India for the 
first time. Even before this date she had talked of India 
as her * Motherland”. As early as 1875 she had championed 
the cause of India іп a pamphlet called “ England, India and 
Afghanistan". The transformation of the religious life in 
India, among Hindus particularly, which Annie Besant 
brought about is one of the wonders of her life. She came as 
a stranger, not knowing Sanskrit; yet as she expounded the 
old philosophies, she poured forth a wealth of knowledge 
which amazed cultured Hindus. Far more than her 
knowledge, however, was her wonderful love of the 
vanished greatness of India and her indignation a 
India’s sunken condition which she showed in every address. 
The older generations of Indians will testify how many of 
them often wept when they listened to her description of what 
India might again become some day. 

She soon gathered round her a band of Indians to work for 
the regeneration of the people, and in 1898, after much planning, 
she founded the Central Hindu College in Benares. There came 
from Britain and from the United States Theosophists to help 
her in the work of the College. The best known among all 
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these were Dr. А. Richardson, Ph.D., F. C. S., who was the 
first principal of the College; later Dr. G. S. Arundale 
succeeded him, Another most valuable worker was 
Dr. Arundale’s aunt, Miss Francesca Arundale, who started a 
small Girls’ School, which is now the Women’s College of 
Benares. Many were the activities of Dr. Besant for educa- 
tion, in the cause of which she received liberal support from 
many an Indian Prince and nobleman. A brilliant band of 
workers gathered round her to make the Central Hindu 
College the type of what an Indian educational institution 
should be; among these were Messrs. Bhagavan Das, 
Govinda Das, Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti, the late P. K. 
Telang, and many others who worked in an honorary 
capacity and in a spirit of wholehearted and dedicated 
service. After the College was taken over by Pandit M. M. 
Malaviya to be the nucleus of the Hindu University, her 
great services to the success of the College were recognized 
by making special legislation to give her a seat on the 
Governing body. The Degree of Doctor of Letters was 
conferred upon her as a special distinction and in recognition 
of her services to Indian Education. The College no longer 
needing her, Dr. Besant organized the Theosophical Educa- 
tional Trust, with several schools and colleges. This later 
se NON into the Society for the Promotion of 
ORY ain with vast aims for a complete reconstruc- 
ses MENU throughout India. Almost every political 
iiec M = bs committees. Political events, however, put 
rge scheme, and it reverted once again to the 

smaller Educational Trust. 
aa jue " organized a movement called E The Sons 
Golden uet ndia". For children she initiated the 
pm "aen now active in Scotland, Spain, 
iic ases di eee) in South America. [t was she 
(pk: rs ndian Boy Scout Movement, in which 
ales ndian turbans and sang Indian songs, while in 
er ways they obeyed the Scout Law. When Lord 


un | 
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( Baden-Powell came to India, his movement and that of | 
| Dr. Besant were amalgamated, and in recognition of he | 
I^ services he made her “ Honorary Scout Commissioner for 
| all India ". 


Many attempts were made by Dr. Besant to bring 
about reforms in Hindu social life, and one such was the 
organization called * The Stalwarts," who pledged themselves 
not to marry their daughters under the age of 16. Very few 
joined, and this activity was not fruitful. 

A new phase of Dr. Besant's activity was when she 
became attached to two Indian boys, then 14 and 11, and pro | 
nounced the elder of them, Krishnamurti, as the vehicle to be 
of a great “ World Teacher”. As the boy was not brilliant 
mentally, far less so than his younger brother, such a state: 
ment appeared ludicrous to all who knew the boy and his 
family. The father of the boys was one of her own disciples, 
and in the beginning he handed over the guardianship of the 
boys to her, in order that they might receive a far finer 
education than he, as a poor man, would be able to give them. 
Later, he quarrelled with her and desired to remove the boys 
from her guardianship. As the boys were far more attached 
to her than to their natural father, they refused to go back to 
him, and Dr. Besant defended their interests when a case Wa 
brought against her by the father. Once again, as twice 
before, Dr. Besant herself was her own advocate, and day 
after day pleaded her case. She lost the case in the lowe! 
Court, but costs were given against the plaintiff, and the boys 
were made wards of Court, and in addition their majority 
eighteen years under Hindu law—was prolonged to twenty 
one years. Then she took it to the High Court of Appeal, 
à where she again lost it, but each party was ordered to pay hi5 
costs. Then she took the case up to the Privy Council, and in 
1914 for the first time the boys, now 18 and 15, appeared 25 
interveners to state their side of the case, Dr. Besant won in | 
the Privy Council, the Council holding that the minors should 
have been represented in the first suit and that it should | 
have been brought in England where the minors were 
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resident. The Privy Council laid down the principle | 
that when dealing with minors who had come to an age of 
discrimination, no Judge should dispose of them as if they 
were mere “ bales of goods," but that they themselves should 
be consulted regarding their ideas as to their welfare. The 
development of Krishnamurti, and particularly his taking a 
standpoint quite distinct from that of most Theosophists, has 
been one of the striking events in the last five years. While 
he differs from Dr. Besant, yet all realise that she had a 
wonderful intuition when she picked him out and said “ Ecce 
Homo"—This is the Man, for Krishnamurti is undoubtedly 
one of the most brilliant and forceful of ethical teachers in 
the world to-day, if not the foremost. 
In many ways Dr. Besant will perhaps be most famous 
in India for her political work. She has said again and again 
that she entered politics to save the youth of India. She knew | 
{тот contact with high-spirited lads burning with а zeal | 
of patriotism how they were slowly being captivated by the 
gospel of extremism of the Bengal anarchist revolutionaries. 
She saw how the Government merely suppressed but did 
nothing to remove grievances. Precious time was being lost, 
and more and more young men were being attracted to the hd 
ccn of violence. She entered the political arena in 1913. | { | 
бяз weekly newspaper called The Commonweal in ! | 
Seni y, 4, and a few months later purchased the Madras nm ' 
n ard, a daily paper. In the August of that year she ` 
changed its name to New India. 
thig eer a great historian will have to write her life in | | | 
to say Mi d er, as a politician. It is scarcely possible here 
sait жу ^ a few words on the matter. Her first action 
бару е = һег force to draw together the two sections of 
Mitos ese Congress which had been divided at 
Mr. B Tu : These two sections were represented by 
idis б 2 апа Mr. G. K. Gokhale. There were certain 
irs; points of difference between them which seemed 
Perable, but Dr. Besant brought the two groups together 
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on а common platform of the “ All-India Home Rule League”. 
Its creed as formulated by her in 1915 was as follows: 


WHAT DOES INDIA WANT? 


To be free in India, as the Englishman is free in England; 
To be governed by her own men, freely elected by herself; 
To make and break ministries at her will ; 


To carry arms, 


to have her own army, her own navy, her 
own volunteers ; 


To levy her own taxes, to make her own budgets ; 
To educate her own people ; 


To irrigate her own lands, to mine her own ores, to mint her 
own coins ; 


To be a Sovereign Nat 
Paramount Power of the J 
Imperial Council. 


ion within her own borders owning the 
mperial Crown, and sending her sons to the 


Britain and India hand in hand, but an India free as is 
her Right. 


Ten months after she began her political work, the Great 
War broke out. It was then that British statesmen committed 
a radical blunder which made matters difficult for Indians as 
the War developed. Mr. Lloyd George turned to the 
Dominions and said in brief. « Help us to win the War; after 
it is over there shall be a ‘new deal’ between us and 
yourselves.” He said openly that in all Imperial affairs 
after the War there should be close consultation with the 
Dominions. But turning to India, he said “ Help us to win 
the War,”—and completely left out any word regarding what 
India’s future should be after the War. India was called 
upon to make great sacrifices, which she gladly made, but not a 
single word was said by any British statesman as to India’s 
position after the War was won, It was this vital blunder of 
British statesmen that convinced Dr. Besant that the political 
work in India had to continue, and not be modified or 
slackened because the Empire was at war, Had England 
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said one word to the effect that there would be а “ new deal ” 
between Britain and India after the War, there is little doubt 
that Dr. Besant would have not gone on at the time with her 
political agitation. Not only British statesmen in Britain, but 
more particularly every Briton in India, official or merchant, 
scoffed at the idea of Indians being fit for Home Rule or 
Dominion Status for generations to come—if ever at all. So 
the denseness of British statesmen had to be counteracted by 
driving harder than ever the movement for India’s freedom. 
It will be seen from the ideals which she proclaimed that 
not only was there never any dream of the Independence of 
India, but there was a clear enunciation that India was to 
remain a member of the British Empire under the headship 
of its Sovereign. 

Dr. Besant was a brilliant organizer, and brought about a 
great change because she always insisted and hammered. 
She took as her motto not only “ Strike the iron while it is 
hot," but also “ Make it hot by striking". She taught Indian 
Journalists What they did not know before, and that was to 
write strong leading articles denouncing the action of the 
Government, yet to keep all such denunciations completely 
within the letter of thelaw. in other words, she brought 
to Indian journalism the method of criticism which is 
characteristic of the London Times—strong, forcible, based 
upon fact, yet not criticising petulantly. 
dnas 1916 she was “ ехіегпей” by the Government of 
The = a e she could not enter Bombay Presidency. 
denn = Provinces also externed her, and in 1917 the 
ii le ent of Madras ‘interned ” her. But so powerful 
that са in India following upon her internment 
No ға гее months British policy had to be changed. 
шой тө дыз Britain nor the British officials in India 
WE ot d vw that Dr. Besant was not an agitator work- 
ma die s ation, but rather a far-sighted leader who saw 
ығ open up а festering wound whose poison would 

permeate the whole organism. As soon as she was 
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released the popular wave of enthusiasm was such that she 
was elected the President of the National Congress which 
met in December. 

Bui once again she started another precedent.  Hitherto 
the President of the Congress had merely presided during four 
days’ meetings, and then retired into inactivity. Dr. Besant 
made the President's office one of executive importance for 
the whole year. As President of the Congress she went on 
organizing activities and presiding at meetings of Congress 
Committees and so on. 

Scarcely three years had passed when the great position 
which she had won among Indians was practically lost by 
her, so far as the general public was concerned. This was 
when Mr. M. К. Gandhi launched his campaign of “ Non-Co- 
operation" against the British Government, calling upon 
lawyers, school-boys and others to “ non-co-operate," because 
of the injustices committed by the Government. One part 
of his campaign was the breaking of certain laws, which 
would be announced to the people, and such infraction was 
to be a political demonstration to bring pressure to bear on 
the Government. To break a bad law because it was bad and 
to suffer for it individually with a view to changing it into 
a good law—that Dr. Besant could support ; but, to break a 
bad law, not because it was bad because it was law— 
that she could not suffer, because that made for anarchy and 
lawlessness. Dr. Besant thoroughly believed in “ Passive 
Resistance," where the individual pits his conscience a£ainst 
an evil law, dares to break that law and suffer the law's 
penalties, but only in order that the evil law might later be 
changed. But she refused to countenance the breaking of 
any general laws not selected by the individual, but thrust 
upon him at the dictation of someone else’s policy, and parti- 
cularly as a way of bringing pressure to bear on Government 
policy. 

This divergence between her and Gandhiji has, persisted 
steadily, because she has held that any movement от © mass 
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action” or “direct action” released forces which must degene- 
rate into violence and will in the long run be to the detriment 
of India’s national life. She has stood by the Constitutional 
method for political reforms, and has openly challenged the 
policies of Gandhiji on this matter, while having a profound 
regard for him as one who lives a most saintly life. 

Though she became unpopular and lost her position as a 
leader, she still went on with her work for India. Hardly 
had the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms been initiated in 1921, 
and the new Councils met in Delhi and in the Provinces, 
when Dr. Besant immediately organized a movement for the 
next and final step towards India’s freedom. This movement 
crystallized as the “ National Convention,” and its aim was to 
draft a Bill which would represent India’s conception of her 
place in the British Empire as The Dominion of India. Several 
gatherings of many of the leading politicians in India took 
place and they met at several sessions of this National Conven- 
tion, and finally the “ Commonwealth of India Bill” was 
drafted and agreed upon in 1925. This Bill was to be presented 
to Parliament to be passed by it. By it India was to be made a 
full Dominion, but with the reservation of the two departments 
of Army and Law and Order. The Bill however was to enact 
that, without any further action of Parliament, the Indian 
National Government could itself declare when it was ready to 
take over these two Departments. The Bill was accepted 
officially by the British Labour Party, and one of its members 
ціа it to Parliament, where it was read for the first 
ime. It was, however, not read a second time, and so lapsed. 
7 ы eh Bill that there was enunciated an unique system 
^d зде epe. Which Dr. Besant and others considered 
Vnde e y system suited to India with her millions of unedu- 
ы gers. The franchise was arranged by gradations, 
OPPIDI eel franchise for men and women for Village 
liche: btts There was a more restricted franchise with 
sre : ications for the Taluk, more restricted still for 

; and so on for the Province and for all India. 
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There was to bea complete equality as between women and 
men in all matters of political representation. Dr. Besant has 
never believed in merely counting heads without examining 
what is inside the heads, as is the principle of universal 
suffrage. She has been utterly against any system which 
would put upon the villagers responsibility for decisions 
concerning All-India legislation. 

There is little need to speak further concerning 
Dr. Besant's political activities. She is undoubtedly no longer 
recognized as a leader, but on the other hand she has made 
practicable many a change which has made success easier for 
the present leaders. Her policy has been misunderstood 
both by the Government and by the Indian public. She has 
been blamed by the Government for denouncing it, and 
blamed by Indians for supporting it; for her policy has been 
“For India," and she has supported the Government in 
whatever was rightly done, even if it made her unpopular 
with Indians. The Earl of Willingdon, the Viceroy of 
India today, when he relinquished office in 1924 as Governor 
of Madras, wrote to her what is the truth on the matter: 


А І shall never forget our first meeting here when you referred 
to this incident and said, “ We bear no ill-feeling for that!" Well 
you certainly haven't and I am sincerely grateful for it. You have 
criticised me when you have thought me wrong; you have generously 
supported me when you thought me right. If I could get all editors 
{о deal equally honestly with this humble individual I should feel life 


to be much easier. 

No biography, however brief, of Dr. Besant can be 
complete without reference to a phase of her life and activity 
little known to the public, but of the utmost consequences 50 
far as she herself is concerned. This is her occult life. 
When Madame Blavatsky passed away, she had gathered 
round her a band of students dedicated to the idea of Dis- 
cipleship, working under Rishis or Masters of the Wisdom. 
Two years after Madame Blavatsky's death, Dr. Besant 
became the head of the esoteric organization known as the 
* Esoteric School". Since then she has had a following of 
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several thousands of members of the Theosophical Society 
throughout the world who have looked to her as their spiritual 
instructor. Those who came into intimate contact with 
her have known how much she has achieved in Yoga, and 
how therefore her guidance is based upon first hand knowledge 
on many occult matters. She has constantly used certain 
of these Yoga powers, particularly that of Clairvoyance, to 
investigate the nature of the superphysical realms, and 
many have been her books on this recondite subject, her work 
being usually in collaboration with her colleague C. W. Lead- 
beater. А remarkable piece of work done by both was the 
examination of the chemical elements of Chemistry by means 
of Clairvoyance This record of work, begun in 1895, is still 
being continued, and it has added a most striking contribution 
to the knowledge of the atom, parallel to that which is being 
discovered by physicists and chemists. 

_ Similarly, the biographer has to note another striking 
activity of hers. In the year 1902 she associated herself with 
à French Masonic Organization called “ The Supreme Council 
of Universal Co-Masonry ". This body, composed of certain 
peach а са Scottish Symbolical Lodge of France, an 

preme Council of France, in 1882 admitted 
buy as Freemasons. In 1902 Dr. Besant joined them with 
: ета and the Co-Masonic Movement has since then 
des into nearly all the countries where English is spoken. 
SOR esae, and has thrown a great deal of her 
ses: ыы. уу of Brotherhood, as developed in this 
Ше ais. is тй wing to her outstanding ability and 
GRO DA world afíairs, the French Supreme Council 
Бада лив andher official title їз: The V.*.". Illus.'.. 
йине (Un net 33 : Deputy and Vice-President of the 
ada cf UM DE Lieutenant Grand Com- 
of the British Podium wi in EAR, aeu ane 
Bu. ue Domiri, n. У ithin her jurisdiction in Great 
161 -Masonic Pi ns and Dependencies, there are to-day 

ps, composed of Blue and Mark Lodges, 
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Holy Royal Arch and Rosy Cross Chapters, two Encampments, 
and one Consistory. 

What are Dr. Besant’s outstanding gifts? First and 
foremost, she is a fighter. Dash, courage, initiative, these 
characterize her. But she is also intuitive and far-sighted. 
Bernard Shaw once said of her : 


Mrs. Besant is a woman of swift decisions. She sampled many 

movements and societies before she finally found herself; and her 
transitions were not gradual; she always came into a movement 
with a bound, and was preaching the new faith before the astonished 
spectators had the least suspicion that the old one was shaken. 
She is intensely magnetic, but she does not dominate. She is 
the first to meet an opponent more than half-way. She is both 
fiery and dispassionate—fiery to denounce a Government's 
evils, yet dispassionate to see and to denounce also the 
excesses of Indian mobs. She is without a particle of resent- 
ment towards anyone who opposes her, for she believes he 
must be aiming to do his duty. She sees things in large 
sweeps and leaves details to others. In her technique she is 
the artist. The most popular and significant name for her is 
* Mother". Many an Indian ruler has called her that, and 
hundreds of thousands of lesser folk. She has always en- 
couraged Youth in every land, never dampened its enthusiasms 
because some of its plans were not the wisest. 

I have known her since 1895. She has encountered 
much obloquy and opposition; few have been her triumphs. 
But her warrior spirit has never been daunted. In days to 
come, many great biographies of her will be written. I can 
conceive of no truer biography of her than in these three 


words: She made men, 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


0" November 17th one more landmark is passed of the long 
journey which the Theosophical Society commenced 
& with the founding of the Society. Year by year 
e Two Founders, ш K > ы 

the message of the Society 15 being proclaimed 

in many a town and in nearly every country of the world. 
It is noteworthy that while once this message was proclaimed 
only by those who belonged to the Society as its members, 
today there are hundreds of writers and authors who expound 
Theosophical ideas but with labels and manner of their own. 
This is as it should be, because the Divine Wisdom is not the 
particular possession of any one group of people, though always 
it will be to the honour of H. S. Olcott and H. P. Blavatsky 
that it was under their powerful impetus that a Movement was 
started in 1875 to bring to the attention of the world the price- 
less teachings of the Ancient Wisdom. The two Founders— 
the term “ Founders” has been applied by the Masters only to 
these two, though sixteen were present including W. Q. Judge 
at the first meeting to found the Society—had gifts which were 
particularly valuable for such a Society as is ours. Н.Р. B. 
had priceless knowledge, but was no organizer ; whereas on the 
other hand, Colonel Olcott had practically no occult knowledge 
to give to the world, but he had an unusual gift for organizing, 
and particularly for inspiring men and women to work for the 
Society. As the Theosophical ideas spread, naturally the 
new generations of students are inspired by the ideas far more 
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than by the personalities of the Founders. Yet so long as 
the Theosophical Society exists, with its Headquarters з 
Adyar, blessed by the Masters of the Wisdom, those wh | 
belong to it will delight each year to express their gratitud: 

to the two Founders for the blessing of the Wisdom which | 
they brought us. | 

Our readers will note the frontispiece of this issue, Iti 
the last photograph taken of the two. Soon after it was taken | 
Colonel Olcott left for Japan, and before he could mee | 

H. P. B. again, she passed away. On showing this frontispiec: 

| to Dr. Besant, as it was going to press, she expressed her 
| delight that emphasis should be laid on the intimate relation | 
of Colonel Olcott to the Society. Not once but many time | 
TRI since the H. P. B. Centenary, the President has said | 
li that in these days the members are apt to forget Colonel! | 
Olcott’s part in the Movement, since Н. P. В.'з wonderful 

personality has somewhat overshadowed the President 

Founder. Dr. Besant desired that members should remember 

that Colonel Olcott also. was chosen by the Masters 

| for this special work of Theirs, and so long as the Society 

| exists his name is inseparable from that of Н. P. B. as һе 
colleague. The President was particularly glad that the 

Olcott Centenary Number had made a special point of showing 

to members of the Society what kind of a man he was, and 

what was his utterly pure dedication to the welfare of the 
Society. 


oe 
—— 
— 


+ + А 

Since writing last month, there is no change to report in 
Le the President's health. She spends her time 
reading quietly, and is not at all anxious v 

keep in touch with the events of the world. Elsewhere will 
be found reports of celebrations in India of her last birthday, 
called the “ 85th " in Europe, but the * 86th " in India, where 
the day of birth is quite sensibly called the first “ birthday · | 


a 
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The residents at Adyar greeted her on October Ist, as so 
many times before, with flowers. 
"^ 
The Rishi Valley Trust announces definitely that 
Krishnaji will hold a Camp at Adyar from 
December 28th to January lst, both days 
inclusive. The Theosophical Convention will be from 
December 24th to 27th, and immediately at its close Krishnaji’s 
meetings will begin. As there are well organized con- 
veniences at Adyar for holding large gatherings, and 
particularly for providing accommodation for hundreds of 
visitors, it has been found best this year to hold Krishnaji’s 
Camp at Adyar. Other Camps are being organized in other 
cities of India. The programme is given elsewhere. 


Krishnaji. 


* 
* # 

Many friends throughout the world desire news of Bishop 
se Aa Leadbeater. He is “carrying on” at Adyar, 
windy’ as in the old days of 1884, when he first 
came into residence. Though handicapped by 
diabetes, he manages to do a good deal of work, particularly 
with correspondence and the writing of articles. Miss Mary 
К. Neff acts as his private secretary during the absence of 
Mr. H. Frei. During the last few months Bishop Leadbeater 
has. once again turned his attention to the recondite but 
fascinating problem of clairvoyant investigation into the con- 
struction of the chemical elements. A record of work along 
these lines by Dr. Besant and himself, and steadily continued 
by him since Dr. Besant turned her attention to Indian political 
work, is being summarized in THE THEOSOPHIST. This issue 
contains the results of investigation into one more group of 
elements. New investigations are being made by him as 
- and strength offer, always with the discovery of more 
in E complicated manifestations of the One Conscious- 
. One essential value in these investigations is to 
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call attention to the fact that behind everything there 
is Consciousness at work, and that what is called the 
atom or electron is in reality a Fragment of Consciousness 
Till seekers for the Truth realize that the substance called 
" matter" is in reality Consciousness, with various “ veils” 
over it, it will be impossible truly to understand the purpose 
of Life. That great purpose is revealed not only in “a 
expanding universe " but also in the tiniest atom conceivable. | 
The Great Architect builds with majestic power and indescrib- 
able beauty, not only in the greatest of things but in the least 
of little things like the tiny atom. 


* 
* * 


Bishop Arundale has the unique distinction of having 
been the General Secretary of three National 
AW Societies—England, India and Australia. Any 
observations of his, therefore, concerning the 
welfare of the Society will receive the most respectful atten- 
tion from all members, for he has behind him experience. In 
his article “On to Victory” he develops the idea which he 
mentioned at Adyar before his departure for Europe to the 
effect that, as before in 1907 at the passing of Colonel Olcott, 
it is devoutly to be wished that once again the Masters would 
nominate the next President of the Society. Obviously the 
corolaries to such an action are many, and therefore the | 
subject is one which will inevitably be the basis of much 
discussion. As his address published in THE THEOSOPHIST 


has been widely circulated, the matter is open to members lor 
consideration and discussion. 


* ox 
Among the cities of the world the City of Geneva has 
earned the unique distinction of being, ast 
Geneva. К vai | 
were, the pivotal point of world adminis 
tration. Аз long ago as 1864, when the little country 0 


| 
* | 
| 
| 


Switzerland moved the nations in the matter of new 
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rules for the treatment of the wounded in war and of non- 
belligerents, Geneva has been associated with the ** Geneva 
Convention," which instituted the one work which hitherto 
has united all the Nations, and known as * Red Cross 
Work". In recognition of the initiative of Switzerland 
on behalf of mankind, all the Nations have taken the 
Swiss flag with reversal of colour as the symbol of this 
work. The Swiss flag is a white cross on a red ground, 
and all Red Cross work is under the sign of a red cross 
on a white ground (with the sole exception of Turkey, 
which has been allowed to substitute a red crescent and star 
instead of the cross). The beneficent Karma earned by 
Switzerland has given her, one of the smallest nations 
of the world, the privilege of being the centre of the 
largest reconstruction work in the world to-day. This 
is of course the League of Nations. Geneva has an 
aspect of Internationalism which does not greatly affect its 
own citizens, but profoundly affects all those 56 countries 
in the world who come to Geneva to take part in the many 
activities of the League of Nations. Several hundreds to-day 
ng the various Associations throughout the world who have 
their bureaux at Geneva, not for the purpose of doing 
propaganda for the benefit of Swiss citizens, but for the 
Ay of informing the nations of the world represented by 
a in Geneva of the work that is being done. How 
ose representatives of the nations present at Geneva can 
influence the trend of thought in their far away countries 
temains to be seen. 
dhe ees to keep the representatives of the nations of 
етер = touch with the aims and objects of the 
" ovt Este several years ago there was founded 
bins a he International Theosophical Centre," whose 
ани since its commencement has been Dr. Anna 
y. Our old friend Dr. J. H. Cousins, writing from 


т 
- A 


—— 
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Geneva, sends us the following with regard to the work ji 
the Centre: 


The fifth year's work of The International Theosophical Centre 
at Geneva was opened on September 23 by an international reception, 
the chief guest of which was Munshi Iswar Saran of India. Members 
of various nationalities attended, some in their distinctive costumes 
which gave delightful colour and atmosphere to the meet 
ing. A programme of music and poetry was provided. Munshi 
Iswar Saran gave an address on the situation in India а | 
was much appreciated for its balance and clarity. Many questions 
were asked and answered. Such receptions are a feature of the 
Centre during the antumn session of the League of Nations. In this 
and other ways the Theosophical ideal is given expression it 
a place and at a time when the separated and not completely 
friendly nations are seeking ways and means to establish peace an 
disestablish war. I wish the members of The Theosophical Society 
the world over realised the need for such fundamental work as The 
International Theosophical Centre can do, not to mention what it ha | 
already so excellently done, and would give it a share of their 
sympathetic thought. The month of September each year тій 
indeed be made a month of thought and study of what is involved n 
the First Object of The Theosophical Society, with daily thoughts К 
helpfulness towards the League of Nations and the Internation 
Theosophical Centre, The session of the League is in effect an effor 
to carry the First Object into practice. Unfortunately the League 
works only through external necessity, and lacks vision and % 
philosophy of life. Towards these the Centre can help. Dr. Anm 
Kamensky, 2 rue Cherbuliez, Eaux-Vives, Geneva, Switzerland, wil 
gladly give information about the work of the Centre. 


* 

«^+ 
“ Records " at the Theosophical Headquarters have only 
. “fe , { 
Жабан; the significance of material for the archive 


of the Society. But this paragraph deals no 
with them, but with Gramophone Records. When Bishop 
Leadbeater was in Sydney he “recorded” two talks at the | 
Columbia studios, one addressed “To Those Who Mourn,” | 
and the other on “ The Great White Lodge ". These records | 
(both 10-inch double-sided) faithfully reproduce Bishop Lead- 
beater's voice and diction and they will help to spread bis | 
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views widely on these special subjects. The records are 
obtainable only from the Theosophical Broadcasting Station 
(2GB), Adyar House, Bligh Street, Sydney. The prices are as 
follows : 

To Those Who Mourn, 10-inch double-sided, S X 84-85; 
The Great White Lodge, 10-inch double-sided, S X 86-87; 
price 5 shillings each. Postage extra for two records: in 
Australia 2 shillings, abroad 3 shillings and 6 pence. 

It is greatly to be regretted that in past years when 
Dr. Besant was vigorous and possessed her wonderful voice, 
gramophone records were not taken. The matter was 
once or twice suggested to her, but it has not been found 
possible to arrange the details necessary, particularly as 
Dr. Besant was so completely immersed in work and 
was impatient to give any time to what seemed to her an 
unessential. 

^s 

One wonders if besides the home of the League of 
Nations at Geneva there is any other place in 
the world like Adyar to which thoughts turn 
írom so many nations. Steadily throughout the year the 
telegraph office at Madras receives for “ Adyar” cables from 
nearly all the Sections which are parts of the Theosophical 
Society. Nearly every Section at its Convention sends 
a few words of greeting to the President, to receive in return 
from Adyar what the Masters who founded the Society have 
for those who are striving to work with Them to establish a 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity. 


The following cables have just been received from Con- 
ventions : 


À World Centre. 


Iceland : Twelfth Convention Iceland send loyal greetings. 


Me Finland: Finnish Section members gathered at its 25th years 
ее express profoundly grateful blessing to beloved President. 


A 


4 ер 
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Elsewhere will be found a list of the Sections who sent 
their greetings to Dr. Besant on her birthday. 


* 

*o* 
One by one the old established Theosophical Lodges are 
Jubilees beginning to celebrate the 50 years of thei 


founding, The Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay, 
celebrated its Jubilee in 1930. This year the Sanmarga Lodg 
of Bellary has just celebrated its Jubilee, and commemorating | 
at the same time a devoted worker for many long years, who 
was responsible for the starting of the Lodge. This is the late | 
Brother В. Jagannathiah, who since joining the Society | 
devoted himself completely to its welfare, and was a valuable 
Theosophical lecturer in the Presidency of Madras. There 
are not many Theosophists living who can claim member. | 
ship of 50 years in the Society. One of the few is Bishop 
Leadbeater, who next year will celebrate his 50th year as: 
member. 

The Jubilee of the Bellary Lodge was celebrated at the 
same time as the annual meeting of the Andhra (Telugi| 
Districts Federation, and the following telegram was receive 
from the President of the Federation, Mr. N. Sri Ram: 


The Andhra Theosophical Lodges Federation meeting | 
Bellary affirms its unswerving loyalty to the President of the | 
Society and its gratitude to her for the great work she has done # 


Leader and President both within the Society and for the caus 
of the National regeneration of India. The Federation expresse 
its deep gratitude to Brother C. W, Leadbeater for the invaluable 


ich he has given to the members 4 


the Society by his writings and other activities. The Federation | 
further sends its hearty 


Vice-President А. P. W. 


and respectful greetings to the Society 
arrington and Brother C. Jinarajadasa. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WORK TO-DAY 
By THE Вт. Rev. С. W. LEADBEATER 
October 2nd, 1932 


M of you, my Brothers, had yesterday the opportunity 

of seeing for a few moments our President, and of 
offering your devotion and congratulations on her attaining 
85years. You will have noticed, of course, that her weakness 
is great and that therefore she is not now able (or at 
least it is not at all desirable that she should try) to make any 
appearance in public or to take any strong part in physical 
plane work. 

Naturally we all regret that very much, but at the same 
lime I do think that we of her Esoteric School ought very 
clearly to understand that even though she is not able now to 
do all that she used to do in that way, she is still exercising 
by far the greater part of her influence over us, over this 
place, and indeed over her School all over the world. You 
must not think for a moment that because the physical body 
fails—and I am sure it is no wonder that it should fail, after 
the tremendous, almost reckless work she has given it all 
these years,—that it makes any difference to the Power which 
Works through her, because it does not. 

И may be the will of her Master, of the Lords of Karma, 
that she should remain with us, and we all hope for a 


considerable time, even in her present condition of comparative 
2 


————— 


Bude a iii d 
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| feebleness of body. Remember that while she does so she is 

i a fount of blessing, a fount of influence, a radiation of power 

such as you have not elsewhere in the world. That truly 

has always been so, but what I want you to understand is | 
that it is not any less so because of the feebleness of the 

physical body. Once she herself said: “I wonder whether 

it is any use my remaining in this body now I can no longer | 
| lecture and write аз І used to do." We around her had just 
to bring to her notice what perhaps she had momentarily | 
forgotten, that stupendous as was the influence of that outer 
work for many years, it was really the smaller part of the 
work that she had been doing and that had been done through 
| her, and that the larger part was still going on just exactly 
| the same as ever. 

| I think all you Indians will understand that more 
| readily than some of us who come from Europe, because 
there is no doubt that we have been trained through long ani 
practical lives to attach perhaps an undue weight to purely 
physical things. We of the west are more likely to do that, 
but you in India theoretically know that, as compared with 
the spiritual side, the physical plane is a very small matter, | 
merely minor in many ways, and that our chief concern in i 

is that we should do our duty in it. It is the way we re-ad | 
to it which matters, not what happens or comes to us from 
outside ; that is a very small part of the thing. 

So you should understand that the weakness of tht 
physical body does not at all affect the greater part ol 
the stupendous work that our President does. When it is het 
Master's will that she should withdraw from that body, and 
that must of course come some time, you will undoubtedly 
lose that physical quality, the physical fulcrum as it were, 
from which so much comes ; but she will quite surely still be 
watching over her Society from a higher plane, she will stil 
influence the members of her School. Of course this Centre 
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will lose something that we cannot replace when she chooses 
to put aside this physical body and take another. We cannot 
hope that that other will be here to help us, so it certainly 
will make a difference to us. It will not make any difference 
to the work of the Masters Whom she represents, but though 
Their force will reach us through other channels, it will 
necessarily mean a certain loss to us. In the meantime I do 
want you all to feel and understand that the influence which 
radiates out over this Compound is still radiating, just as much 
as when she used to walk out at 5 o’clock every day and go 
about and see what was being done. 

[More especially do we in India realize that a truly holy 
personage, one who has specialised in high Yoga, is a powerful 
centre of occult forces which, impinging on all—men, animals, 
plants—helps them forward in evolution. Therefore instinct- 
ively many Indians who come to Adyar ask for a “ Darshan ” 
of Dr. Besant, i.¢., merely to salute her from a distance. That 
she is old, or that she may not address them one word, 
ot even look at them makes no difference. They know 
that to be in the mere presence of a great Yogi is an 
upliftment.—C. J.] 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. 1. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 


(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER I 


ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 


(Continued from p. 36) 


$$ 


2. Hermetic and other Books of Antiquity—Perfect 
accord of beliefs and “ Superstitions " among various nations- 
What science proclaims false, discoveries and facts show | 
true—The two Masters of Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Hardly in the beginning of the present century, the books 
called Hermetic, Alchemical and Astrological were in " 
Sight of the profane Public what they are yet now in the | 
opinion of the average man of science : simply a collection 0 | 
tales, of fraudulent pretences and ridiculous claims. The) 
never existed before the Christian era, it was said; they were | 
all written with the triple object of speculation, deceiving ani 
pious fraud. The XVIIIth century had prepared Europe ії 
the XIXth. In the former, everything that did not emanate 
from the Royal Academies was false, superstitious, foolish. , 
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Belief іп а false Hermes, a false Orpheus, a false Zoroaster, 
in false. Oracles, false Sibyls, and a thrice false Mesmer 
and his ridiculous fluids, were tabooed all along the 
line. In our own age, all that has its genesis outside 
the learned and dogmatic precincts of Oxford and the 
Salpétriére of Paris is denounced as “ unscientific " and 
ridiculous. We think we see the sidereal phantom of the 
old philosopher and mystic of the Cambridge University, 
Henry More,’ moving in the astral light over the anti- 
quated walls of the old town in which he wrote his letter 
to Glanvil. The “soul” seems restless and indignant as on 
that day, the 5th May, 1678, when he complained so bitterly 
io the author of Sadducismus Triumphatus of Scot, Adie and 
Webster. “Our new inspired Saints,” the “ Soul » murmurs; 
“sworn advocates of the witches who against all sense and 
reason will have no Samuel, but a confederate knave, the 
inblown buffoons puffed up with ignorance, vanity and stupid 
infidelity.” 

Rest in peace, O restless soul. Lately things are some- 
what changed; and since that for ever memorable day 
when the Academical Committee (Franklin included) in- 
vestigated Mesmer’s phenomena and proclaimed it а clever 
knavery, every hour brings in some fresh evidence in 
favour of Mesmerism and phenomena in general. But 
in the first decades of our century the men of science 
were blind as bats—as many are still even now—and 
Hermetic literature was denied, notwithstanding the evidence 
: the most erudite men of all the ages. Father 
= for one was not even noticed ; and his assertions that 
Tri ragments known under the titles of works by Mercury 

ismegistus, Berosius, Pherecydes of Scyros, etc. were rolls 
аф cie е ne ape o ino Baa pps lense 


Vol. 1. U ee 
words : Tyr: hint] the words “ Henry More,” H,P.B. has written in pencil the 
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escaped from the fire that devoured 100,000 volumes of the 
great Alexandrian Library were simply laughed at. Never. 
theless the educated classes of Europe knew then, as they do 
now, that the famous Alexandrian Library—the “ marvel of 
the ages "—had been founded and put in order at the desire of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus by Aristotle, and that most of its MSS. 
had been carefully copied from hieratic texts and the oldest 
parchments, Chaldean, Phoenician, Persian, etc. which 
transliterations and copies amounted in their turn to another 
100,000, as Josephus and Strabo assert. Moreover there was 
the additional evidence of Clement Alexandrinus, that ought to 
be credited to some extent, who testified’ to the existence of 
30,000 volumes of the Books of Thoth, placed in the library of 
the Tomb of Osymandius, on the entrance door of which was 
the inscription “ The Cure for the Soul ”. 

Since then—as all know—Champollion founded on the 
most ancient monuments of Egypt the entire texts of that 
Pimander and that Asclepias declared by some to this day 
apocryphal and FRAUDULENT. After having devoted theit 
whole lives to the study of the records of the old Egyptian 


' The forty-two Sacred Books of the Egyptians mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria as having existed in his time, were but a portion of the Books of Hermes. 
Iamblichus, on the authority of the Egyptian priest Abammon, attributes 1,200 of such 
books to Hermes, and Manetho 36,000. But the testimony of lamblichus as a Neo. 
Platonist and theurgist is of course rejected by modern critics. Manetho who is bel 
by Bunsen in the highest consideration as a “ purely historical personage ” with whom 
“ попе of the later native historians can be compared ” (see Egypte, 1. p. 97), suddenly 
becomes a Pseudo-Manetho, as soon as the ideas propounded by him clash with the 
scientific prejudices against magic and the occult knowledge claimed by the ancient 
priests. However none of the archmologists doubt for a moment the almost incredible 
antiquity of the Hermelic books. Champollion shows the greatest regard for their 
authenticity and great truthfulness, corroborated as it is by many of the oldest 
monuments. And Bunsen brings irrefutable proofs of their age. From his researches, 
for instance, we learn that there was a line of sixty-one kings before the days of 
Moses, who preceded the Mosaic period by a clearly-traceable civilization of several 
thousand years. Thus we are warranted in believing that the works of Hermes 
Trismegistus were extant many ages before the birth of the Jewish law-givet 
“Styli and inkstands were found on monuments of the fourth Dynasty, the oldest in 
the world," says Bunsen. If the eminent Egyptologist rejects the period of 48 
years before Alexander, to which Diogenes Laertius carries back the records of the 
priests, he is evidently more embarrassed with the ten thousand of astronomica 
observations, and remarks that “if they were actual observations, they must have 
extended over 10,000 years " (p.14). “ We learn however,” he adds, ** from one o 
their own old chronological works that the genuine E ptian traditions, concerning 
the mythological period, treated of myriads of years.” (буй. 1. p. 15.) 
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wisdom, both Champollion-Figeac and Champollion Junior 
publicly declared, notwithstanding many biassed judgments 
hazarded by certain hasty and unwise critics, that the Books 
of Hermes “ truly contain a mass of Egyptian traditions which 
are constantly corroborated by the most authentic records and 
monuments of Egypt of the hoariest antiquity " ' and that they 
were “the faithful echo and expression of the most ancient 
verities". Since then also, some of the hymns by the false 
Orpheus and his apocryphal verses have been found repeated 
word for word in certain inscriptions of the fourth Dynasty, 
addressed to certain deities, in hieroglyphics. 

Finally Creuzer has rightly pointed out the numerous 
passages borrowed from the Orphic hymns by Hesiod and 
Homer, who have hardly understood them correctly, as the great 
symbologist thinks ; and no wonder, as the two Grecian Miltons 
have anthropomorphized many an abstraction, like the 
English poet did Satan thousands of years later. To end, 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus (V. Ch. VI, 8 2) shows certainly some 
prescience in the Sibyls of old. 

Thus gradually the ancient claims came to be vindicated. 
The XIXth century had to submit to evidence, and some of its 
critics to confess that archaic literature can never be dated too 
far back into the prehistoric ages. Moreover, that the contents 
of all those ancient books—Enoch included—deemed and pro- 
claimed so loudly “ apocryphal” are found in the most secret 
and sacred sanctuaries of Chaldea, India, Phoenicia, Egypt 
= Central Asia. The merit of Champollion as an Egypto- 
phen none will question. And if he declares that everything 
€monstrates the accuracy of the writings of the mysterious 
m Trismegistus, and that his antiquity runs back into 
кзз t of time and is corroborated by him in its minutest 
Pad no one could ask for a better proof in favour of the 

ic philosophy, 
' Egypte, p. 143, 
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Egypt gathered the students of all countries befor 
Alexandria was founded. How comes it, asks Ennemoser, 
“that so little has become known of the mysteries through s 
many ages and amongst so many different times and people? 
The answer is that it is owing to the universally strict silence 
of the initiated. Another cause may be found in the destruc- 
tion and total loss of all the written memorials of the 
secret knowledge of the remotest antiquity." ^ Numa | 
books described by Livy, consisting of treatises upon natural 
philosophy and magic, were found in his tomb; but they | 
were not allowed to be made known lest they should reveal 
the most secret mysteries of the state religion. The 
senate and the tribune of the people determined thi 
the books themselves should be burned, which wa 
done in public."' Cassien mentions a treatise, well knows 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, which was accredited 
to Ham, the son of Noah, who in his turn was reputed to 
have received it from Jared, the fourth generation from Seth, 
the son of Adam." 

Herodotus tells us that the Mysteries were brought by 
Orpheus from India. Orpheus is called the inventor of lette 
and writing and placed anterior to both Homer and Hesiod 
Nevertheless, till very lately Orphic literature and that of the 
Argonauts were attributed to a contemporary of Pisistratus | 
Solon and Pythagoras, one named Onomacritus, who is el 
with having compiled them in their actual form toward the 
middle of the VIth Century B.C., or 800 years after the days 
of Orpheus. The latest researches, however, lead th 
Orientalists to believe that this compilation was simply à 7 
late re-edition of the Orphic Hymns, whether ideographic x 
pictographic. In their original texts these Hymns are 00" | 


! Hist. of Magic, Vol. m 11. = both these quotations from Ennemoser there $^ 
elisions which are not marked in the manuscript. In line 10 ds “and magit 
are additions by Н. Р. B.— Editor. ] n inii 


? Cassien: Conference,1, 21. We shall show who or what is Adam. | 
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shown much older than the VIth Century B.C. In Desert. 
Graec, IX, 90—we are told that in the days of Pausanias there 
was a sacerdotal family, which like the Brahmins with regard 
io the Vedas and the Epic poems, had committed to memory 
those Orphic hymns and that the latter were usually transmit- 
ted in that way from one generation to another. As to the 
pem of the Argonauts, Vivien St. Martin thinks * that it 
really can be traced so far back as the days of Orpheus is 
(See Découvertes Géologiques, Vol. I, p. 313.) 

M. Vivien St. Martin is very impartial and fair and no 
doubt as learned ; but there are some who go still further back 
than that. It is not the writer's province to argue upon the 
dates of the many poems cited above, but only, by showing 
their indubitably antediluvian—rather, prehistoric—origin 
claim the same for the Occult Sciences. And how these are, 
aware of the diffidence shown to Asiatic heathen chronologists, 
а Christian philosopher of the early ages may be asked to 
express our intimate thought as to the date of—say—MAGIC. 
*It"—argues Clemens Alexandrinus, the ex-pupil of the Neo- 
Platonist—“ if there is a science, there must necessarily be 
а professor of it". And he goes on saying that Cleanthes had 
Leno to teach him, Theophrastus— Aristotle, Metrodorus— 
Epicurus, Plato—Socrates, etc.; and then when he arrived 
down to Pythagoras, Pherecydes and Thales, he had still 
to search and enquire who was their master or masters. 
The same for the Egyptians, the Indians, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Magi themselves. He would not cease 
questioning, to learn who it was 7Aey all had for their 
Masters, And when he, (Clemens) would have forcibly 
rion down the enquiry to the very cradle of mankind, to 

e birth of the first man, he should reiterate once more his 
questioning and ask him—Adam—no doubt. “ Who was Ais 
Professor? Surely it would prove no man this once 


ма um we have reached the Angels, we shall have 
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to ask even of them who was ¢heir Master and doctor of 
science." 

Just so; but the Secret Doctrine need not go to sucha 
trouble.. Her professors know well who were the frs 
instructors of mankind in the Occult Sciences. 

The /wo Masters traced out by Clemens, are of course 
God, and his undying enemy and opponent the Devil, the 
subject of his enquiry relating to the dua/ aspect of Hermetic 
Science, as cause and effect. Admitting the moral beauty and 


virtues preached in every occult book he was acquainted with, | 


Clemens wants to know the cause of the apparent contradiction 
between doctrine and practice, good and bad magic, and comes 
to the conclusion, it seems, that magic has two origins—divine 
and diabolical. Не perceives its bifurcation into two channels 


—hence his deduction and inference. We perceive it too, | 


without necessarily dating such a bifurcation—the “ Right” 
and “ Left Path” we call it, to its very beginning. Otherwise 


judging also by the effects of his (Clemens’) own religion, and | 


the walk in life of its professors since the death of his Master, 
the Occultists would have a right to come to just the same con- 
clusion, and say that, while Christ, the Master of all ш 
Christians, was in every way godly, the Master of those who 


resorted to the horrors of the Inquisition, to the burning and | 


torture of heretic witches and Occultists by Calvin and pupils, 


etc., must have been evidently the DEVIL—if the Occultists | 


were silly enough to believe in one. Clemens’ testimony, how- 
ever, is valuable as it shows (1) the enormous number of works 
on Occult Sciences during his epoch; and (2) the extra- 
ordinary powers acquired owing to these Sciences by certain 
men. 

He devotes the whole of his sixth volume of the 
Stromates to this research of the first ¢wo “ Masters" of the 
true and the /a/se philosophy respectively, both preserved 11 
the sanctuaries of Egypt. And therewith he apostrophizes 
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ihe Greeks asking why they should not believe in the miracles 
of Moses when their own philosophers claim the same 
privileges. It is Eachus, he says, obtaining through his 
powers a marvellous rain; it is Aristeus who causes the winds 
to blow, Empedocles quieting them and forcing them to 
cease, etc., etc. 

The Books of Mercury Trismegistus attracted the most 
his attention, Their extreme wisdom he remarks, ought to 
bein every one's mouth—semper esse in ore—always. He is 
high in his praise of Hystaspes (or Gushtasp) and of the 
Sibylline books. 

There has been in all ages use and abuse of magic as there 
is use and abuse of mesmerism or Ayfzotism in our own. The 
ancient world had its Apolloniuses and its Pherecydeses, and 
intellectual people could discriminate then, as they can now. 
While not one classic or pagan writer has ever found one word 
of blame for Apollonius of Tyana, not so with regard to Phere- 
cydes. Hesychius of Miletia, Philo of Byblos and Eustathes 
charge him unstintingly with having built his philosophy and 
science оп demoniacal traditions. Cicero declares that Phere- 
cydes is potens divinus quam medicus, rather a soothsayer than 
i physician ; and Diogenes Laertius has a vast number of 
stories relating to his predictions to tell us. One day Phere- 
cydes of Scyros prophesies the shipwreck of a vessel hundreds | 
of miles away from him; another time he predicts the capture | 
M Lacedemonians by the Arcadians ; finally be foresees 
iios wretched end. But all such accusations prove very 

cept the truth of clairvoyance and prevision in every 

es oe it not been for the testimony of his own co-religion- 
PE gene there would not be any proof at all 
erecydes being guilty of sorcery, for those brought 


! Th А ; 
Strom, cone is called ко\исарєиоѕ, the dominator of the wind! See 


Diogenes, 1, 1s, 149, 
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forward by Christian writers are of little value indeed, 
Baronius for instance and de Mirville find an unanswerable 
| proof in the belief of a philosopher “ in the co-eternity of 
| matter with spirit". Pherecydes postulating in principle the 
| primordiality of Zeus or Ether and then admitting on the 
| same plane another principle co-eternal and co-working with 
| the first one—that he calls the fifth element, or ogenos—shows, 
we are told, that he gets his powers from Satan. “(бел 
is Hades" de Mirville tells his reader, and “ Hades is out 
Christian Hell"—as we all know, without his goin£ to the 
trouble to explain. 

The résumé of the views of the Church, as given out by 
| authors of this character, is, we are told, that the Hermetic 
|! Books, their wisdom notwithstanding (admitted even in 
| Rome)—are “the heirloom left by Cain to mankind". Itis 

thoroughly proved, says the memorialist of Satan in History 
| "that immediately aíter the Flood, Ham and his descendants 
| had propagated anew the ancient teachings of the accursed 
І 


A ————————— 


Cainites and of the submerged Race”. This proves at any 
rate that Magic, or “Sorcery” as he calls it, is a prediluvien 
art. The evidence of Berosius is there (Antiq. 1, iii), Berosius 
he says "shows Ham identical with the first Zoroaster ; the 
famous founder of Bactria, and the first author of all the magi¢ 
arts of Babylonia.” “ He (Zoroaster) is the Chemesenna or Ham 
(Cham), ' the infamous of the faithful and loyal Noachians, and 
the object of the adoration of the Egyptians, who after receiving 
from him their country’s name Choemia (chemistry !) built | 
in his honour a town Choemnis or the “city of fire’.? Ham 
adored it, it is said—whence the name Chammaim given 
to the pyramids; which in their turn, having become 


l The English people who spell the name of Noah's wicked son “ Ham” havetobe | 
reminded that the right spelling ought to be Kham or Cham. | 

* Choemnis, the prehistoric city, may or may not have been built by Noah's son, 
but it was not his name that was given 


to the town, but that of the m stery goddess 
Choeman or Choemnis (Greek form) that was created by the ardent Gary of the neò 


phyte tantalised during his twelve labours of probation before final initiation. 


кн" 
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vulgarised, passed on their name to our modern * chimney *.' 
(cheminée) ". 

The zealous defender of Satan anthropomorphised is 
wrong, we believe. Egypt was the cradle of chemistry and 
its birthplace, this is pretty well known. But Henrick shows 
the root of the word to be chemi or chem, which is not Cham 
or Ham. 

The irrepressible accuser of every pagan wisdom under- 
takes also to find a Satanic origin to the now innocent tarot. 
* As to the means for the propagation of this magic,” he goes 
on to say—“ the bad, diabolical magic—tradition points it out to 
us in certain runic chatacters traced on metallic plates (or 
leaves des lames) which have escaped destruction from the 
deluge? These might have been regarded as legendary had not 
subsequent discoveries shown it far from being so. Plates 
were found with other such Runic and Satanic characters 
traced upon them, which being exhumed were recognized. (?) 
They were covered with queer signs undecipherable and of 
undeniable antiquity to which the Hamites of all countries 
attribute marvellous and terrible powers ”. 

We may have to leave the pious Marquis to his orthodox 
beliefs, as he any rate is sincere in his views, but we shall 
have to sap his able arguments at their foundation by showing 
on mathematical grounds and the evidence of all the ancient 
world who or rather what Cain really was. De Mirville is 
only the faithful Son of his Church interested in Cain's 
anthropomorphic character and his present place in the 
Bible. The student of Occultism is interested only in truth. 


l Thi i : , 
view un; e like pious philology with a vengeance. Itis translated /iterally in 
chimney the pere oe — юш feel thankful that leading him from Zoroaster to 
2 as not a to i i iti i : 
that chimney on a broomstick. ed to it the picture of the traditional witch flying out of 


а H “ ЕЈ . Б 
beliet ow could they “escape” from the deluge unless God willed it so, according to the 
than 


on Mirville and his co-religionists? Was the Devil once more cleverer 


po оо 9%ы 
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But the age has to follow the natural [course] * of evolution, 

| We are at the bottom of a cycle and evidently in a transitory 
| state. Plato divides the intellectual progress of the universe 

| during every cycle into fertile and barren periods. In the 
| sublunary regions, the spheres of the various elements remain 
eternally in perfect harmony with the divine nature, he says; 

“but their parts " owing to a too close proximity to earth, and 

their commingling with the earthly (which is matter, and 

therefore the realm of evil), “ are sometimes according, and 

sometimes contrary to (divine) nature". When those circula 

tions—which Eliphas Levi calls “currents of the astral 

light"—in the universal ether which contains in itsel 

every element, take place in harmony with the divine 

Spirit, our earth and everything pertaining to it enjoys 4 

fertile period. The Occult powers of plants, animals, and 

minerals magically sympathize with the “ superior natures,’ 

| and the divine soul of man is іп perfect intelligence 
| with these "inferior" ones. But during the barren periods, 
| the latter lose their magic sympathy, and the spiritual 
sight of the majority of mankind is so blinded as to los 

every notion of the superior powers of its own divine spirit. 

We are in a barren period; the eighteenth century, during 

which the malignant fever of scepticism broke out so ir 

repressibly, has entailed unbelief as an hereditary disease upon 


the nineteenth. The divine intellect is veiled in man ; hi: 
animal brain alone philosophizes. 


(To be continued) 


! [The word course has been restored by the Editor 


í t of the MS» 
and finding the original transcription to be "th by unpasting a par 


€ natural course of evolution ".] 


LETTERS OF H. S. OLCOTT 
TO FRANCESCA ARUNDALE 


(Continued from РЁ. 49) 


XII 
Darjeeling 16-vi-85. 
My DEAR TERESA, 


No doubt there is some letter of yours of later date than 
May 8th. floating towards me through the P.O. Dept. of the 
Govt. of India but the above is the last at hand. It is from 
yourself and Keightley, and reassuring in its tone of pluck and 
decision. I love you writers of such letters, they are 
infinitely consoling to a poor fellow who is carrying on a 
heavy fight against big odds. But, Teresa dear, we will 
conquer—mark that! I feel it every day more and more. 
Every time 1 face an audience and mark their applause, I feel 
l am getting back some of the old sympathy for the T.S. 
I spoke here yesterday to a large audience of educated 
Bengalis, and our. friends tell me they were satisfied. So, 
we'll e'en keep on fighting to the end. 

This is a splendid place to come to: the giant crests of 
Kanchan Junga tower up 27,000 feet into the blue; Shigatse 
—the seat of the Tashi Lama—is only 25 days’ marches from 
here, Damodar went thitherward in April in the company 
of an “Avatari Lama”, a very influential and mysterious 
Tibetan prelate who happened to be within reach, at Sikkim, 
just at the nick of time. И we should not hear from him for 
months I shall not worry: he is in the right hands. 
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Enclosed is the portrait of a Dugpa of Bhootan. In one 
hand he holds a drum made of two halves of a human skull; 
in the other a trumpet formed of a man’s thigh-bone, Show 
this to Schmiechen’ & let him compare it with the divine 
faces of our Gelugpa masters. If he thinks of painting it, 
the coarse serge robe is of a dark brick or Venetian red 
colour; the cap also; the beads alternately black wood апі 
dingy coral; the open pocket-book, or “ companion ”, of tan 
and blue-green leather. Is’nt it a beast of a face? 

A mountaineer pedlar has just come in and I have bought 
of him one of those light yet warm Kashmir chudders, for 
my dear old Grandmother’s rheumatic old shoulders. lll 
send it her as soon as I get back to Calcutta. I can’t add any 
warmth to her heart but I may to her old bones! Good bye, 
brave little woman. Love to Mohini and all. 


Yours, 
Н. S. 0. 
XIII 


Lucknow 7. viii. 8 
MY DEAR THERESA, 


I am your debtor for two or three letters—the lates 
of 3rd. July. 

The lines you have gone upon with respect to the crisi 
are exactly the same as ours out here, and in fact the only 
true ones. When it is shown that “ Theosophy ” is but the 
Greek synonym for Brahma Vidya, at once the fact becomes 
evident that it dates from an enormous antiquity, hence is 00 
more dependent upon our contemporary personalities than the 
merits of Geometry depend upon the private morals of Euclid 
or those of any mathematician of this day. We ciphers ar 
now but giving voice to the principles of a philosophy pet 
fected and taught by our forbears of the remote past: we mày 
! Who painted the two portaits of the two Masters M. and K. H. 
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state them well ог ill, according to our respective abilities ; 
but whether the one or the other, the hoary Doctrine itself 
is unaffected. As to H.P.B. the case is not proven against 
her; no one—at least no credible witness—saw her write the 
C! leiters; she to this day denies their authorship; her 
accusers are self-confessed liars, utterers of forgeries, and 
conspirators; and to back her own word we have the know- 
ledge that her labours have been given to benefit mankind, 
to the sacrifice of her personal interests. What, then, can 
we do but withhold our verdict and hope that time will vindi- 
cate her and make all plain? You may imagine that I have 
been passing through the Valley of the Shadow on her account ; 
and that I have been living in hourly dread of fresh revela- 
tions of her (shall I say mad ?) indiscretion. Just once I felt 
despondent enough to go and throw myself in the sea: it was 
when Hodgson told me he had seen with Hurrychund' an 
American letter from her flippantly boasting that I was “ an 
overgrown baby whom she could psychologize by merely 
looking into my face!" The dreadful use that might be made 
of that vain and false brag by our opponents broke in upon 
my mind, and I felt that all was lost. But I soon rallied—as I 
Wrote you—and have now been some four months on tour, ad- 
dressing large audiences, restoring confidence as far as I could, 
and clearly defining our position as yourself say it ought to be 
shown. Leadbeater is wrong, I am zo? lukewarm in H.P.B.'s 
defence. Quite the reverse; I am everywhere offsetting her 
acknowledged public services and the proofs of her actual 
psychic powers ever since childhood against these recent 
charges, and showing a supreme contempt for them and their 
authors. You complain of things I have written to correspon- 
dents about her, but if you had had the hell to pass through 


! Coulomb. 


з 
Hurrychund Chintamon, who corresponded with the Founders when they were 


Мет York, and was the agent of the Arya Samaj, The letter was written about 1877 


in 
or 


4 
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that a purer, better group of men do not exist. There may 
be people in the S. P. К. fit to tie Damodar's shoes—I can't say, 

Theresa, dear, my love to you: you are a superior, though 
giddy young woman! And my dearest love to the old Mother 
— bless her grey locks! See her there, sitting on the sharp 
edge of her arm-chair snoozing over your discussions! And to 
dear Mohini, and Georgie, and the servants (I suppose Louisa 
is married?) and the cats, and the little old monk outside the 
window *, hanging by a hair like Absalom in the tree—to all 
these salutation. Likewise to your Uncle if he will not resent 
it. And to Mabel the Seeress. And to the loyal Keightleys; 
and the loyal Wades; and the ever staunch Mary Hamilton, 
my “Scotch friend”. And to—but where shall I stop if! 
attempt to name all those who were kind to me and made me 
remember them as friends. Theresa Sanctissima, here away 
up at Lucknow, in Oudh, I take these memories out and brush 
them up, as that dear M. G. does her jewels now and again 
just for the pleasure of looking them over. 

Well, Good bye. 
Yours ever айу. 


H. S. 0. 
I shall thank the donors of the £55 you report. 


P.S. I think Hume is acting in a most dastardly manner. 
He has spread a report that poor H. P. B. had killed two 
ilegitimate children of hers. Now, I saved his daughter 
from marrying a worthless adventurer when he (H.) said it 
was impossible. And H. P. B. got her —— for a husband. 
What do you think of a beast like that! And he a purist and 
reformer. I half suspect he and Lane Fox mean to sprin£ 
some surprise upon us at the December Convention. Is it 


absolutely hopeless that your L. L.? should send a Delegate 
to help us then ? 
(To be continued) 


! A weather indicator, probably. 
? London Lodge. 


THE COMING OF ALCYONE 
TO ADYAR 


By Rt. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 


(Concluded from P. 43) 


The statements which follow are not letters to Dr. Besant from 
Bishop Leadbeater. They are statements of the Masters concerning 
Alcyone and his work, given as instructions to Dr. Besant an 
Bishop Leadbeater, who were responsible for Alcyone's training.—C. J. | 


XXVII 


THE MasTER K. H. ' 


Instructions given towards the end of 1910, and partly with 
а view to the first departure of Alcyone to | 
Еаторе їп Аргїї, 1911. 


| 
| 
They have lived long in hell; try to show them some- М 
thind of Paradise. | want them to have everything exaotly the ib 
opposite of their previous conditions. Instead of hostility, v 
distrust, misery, squalor, irregularity, carelessness and foulness, | 
| want them surrounded by ап atmosphere of love and happi- | 
ness, confidence, regularity, perfect physical cleanliness and | 
mental purity. Do поё forget that the evils are ingrained | 
customs which will readily reassert themselves; they must be | 
remeved from them аз much as possible, and from all that ү 
reminds them . of. them, for опе minute of their baneful | 
we may undo the effect of a whole day of your patient | 
ur, 
| Keep them as far as you can within your aura or | 
Annie's; so that they may be protected from all evil or eruel | 
thought, and that the new vibrations may presently grow strong | 
enough to be unaffected by the upwelling of the old. 1 want | 
| 
| 
| 


So Le 


i 


| 
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| 
you to civilize them; td teach them to use spoons and forks 
nail-brushes and tooth-brushes, to sit at ease upon chairs 
instead of crouching on the ground, 


to sleep rationally on з 
bed, not 


in any corner like а dog, Long hours of sleep are 
specially necessary; but take care that they do not sleep in 


the pyjamas which are responsible for so much 


evil in your 
Civilisation. 


Underclothes must always be of silk, linen o 
cotton, and no wool or flannel must touch the skin. No undue 
tightness must be permitted anywhere, and the shape of the 
foot must on no account be spoiled. Keep their heads always 
cool, and whenever possible uncovered. 


His body must be developed to be straight and stronj | 
agile and muscular, with soldierly carriage, deep chest ani 
great lung power. The most scrupulous cleanliness under all 
conditions is of primary importance. 


XXVIII 
THE MASTER M. - 


(After Alcyone passed his Second Initiation in 1912) 
We are satisfied with the way in which you have 
carried out the onerous task imposed upon you. You were quite 
right to remove. them entirely from the influence whieh has 
been the prineipal obstacle in the way of their progress, and 
the splendid sugoess now attained is the direct result of thet 
removal, . АЦ seems. favourable for the further success which 
Should crown your efforts а few months hence. There is room | 


for improvement in regard to those which have seemed to som 
of your helpers to be minor points. 


Do not let yourselves regard anything as insignitionn | 
which helps to provide a perfect vehiele for the Lord. | must 
again emphasize the necessity of special саге of the fest апі | 
hands; this has not been So thoroughly attended to since it | 
passed out of the -charge of your young brother Clarke, ani | 
there is even а slight commencement of distortion, which mus 


be corrected. You will clearly understand that the dictates ? 
V The father. 


EE oo 
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what i$ called fashion must not for & moment be állowed tó 

меге with: perfection of form. Nor should the extremes of | 
this. Moloch of fashion be followed with regard to their. dress, 

Dress them always in material of the :best, but especially 

neatly and unobtrusively, avoiding everything of questionable 

taste. See that no compression of any kind is permitted, and 

semember that both head and feet should be uncovered when 

possible. "Care should be taken that the food is nutritive and 

attractive, and all but the weakest of tea should be avoided. 

Do not allow your original watchfulness in these matters to 


diminish. 

Beautiful handwritind is desired, and to that end 1 must 
reiterate the request that no word shail ever be written which 
is not well written. In all these points there is nothing new; 
yet 1 trust you tó see to them for me. 


You have before you я difficult, yet most interesting i! 
piece of work—that of helping him to bring the lower vehicles | 
into harmony with the splendid development of the causal j 
and mental bodies which has taken place to-night. To do that 
fully will be-& work of years, but most of it can be done, 
and should Бе done, under the exceptionally happy “Conditions 
of the next few months, while you are all together. You will 
need to prolong that time to its utmost limit, yet every 
moment of it “will be well spent if he is thoroughly happy іа 
the progress which he is making. Take courage, for we shall 
be with you in every step of the way. 


XXIX 


THE BODHISATTVA 


(1913) 


(The following is a summary only, not a transcription 


of the words used) 


А That Alcyone and his brother should not reside in London, 
ut that short visits may be paid when the work requires 


— 1 
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them... He desired that they. should. not: live there or in üny 
other large town. Jf the University plan is carried through’, 
they will have to live in or near a town for some months 


in the year, but they should escape to the sea as soma 
possible. 


Until the legal troubles are over, they are better ашу 


from England; after that, if they wish it, there are th 
Islands which He loves: 


XXX 
The Bodhisattva 


| send people to him  [Aleyone] sometimes, because | 
want the body to get used to expressing Me, Remember his 
presence carries with it My Benediction and that of My greater 
Brother! Не will send it by correspondence too, sometimes. 

Last winter's residence was satisfactory; but when you 
are free to arrange these things for yourselves, you shouli 
always be close to the sea, and whenever possible shouli 
combine the hills with the sea as you did in Sicily. If you 
must be in the British Isles, the Channel Islands or the Isl 
of Wight аге. preferable, though there are many places in 
Devonshire or Cornwall which might do.' 


[Jt was in this message that particular stress was laid 
that Alcyone's social training should be such that he should be 
at ease with people of every rank and of every race, and that 
his educational training should be less to make him brilliant 
and more to make him international. Much reading in poetry 
was recommended as useful in this part of the training.] 


—— 


! This part of the plan failed.—C. J. 


? The Scilly Isles, off Cornwall, where traditi that St. Patrick was 
wrecked on his journey to the East.—C. J. a НА 


* The Lord Gautama Buddha. 


* Bude, in Cornwall, was chosen. 


NOVEMBER | 
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NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


| have been asked why I publish these letters and 
statements about Alcyone's past, especially as Krishnaji sees 
no value in what is termed Occultism, nor any particular use, 
io а man seeking Truth, in the existence of the Masters of the 
Wisdom. They are not published to convince those who are 
treading Krishnaji's way of the existence of any other way. 
But they are published for the information of those who have 
trusted in Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater, and to a lesser 
extent in Bishop Arundale and in myself, when we worked 
to prepare for the Coming. The past cannot be brushed aside 
as non-existent; thousands in thai past sacrificed at our call 
time, devotion and money for Krishnaji and to help to prepare 
for Krishnaji’s later work. Some saw directly for themselves 
what was the future about Alcyone the boy; for some, the 
mere first sight of him, or the touch of hand, was enough to 
show them that the boy even then had a greater Presence 
behind him. Others believed in our word. 

In these days, when so much doubt is cast upon certain 
facts, as if they were mere phantasies of pragmatical value 
but not real truth, we owe it to those who trusted us to show 
them that we did not plan blindly, but only as we were bidden. 
Nor have the plans "gone astray”. Our sacrifices show 
their fruition in the response which the world is making to 
Krishnaji. In nearly every land our helpers prepared the 
Way well, so that the mere name “ Krishnamurti " drew the 
instant attention of every newspaper editor, from 1910 on- 
wards, We have done our part of the work; Krishnaji is 
doing his part now. 

; The two parts of the work are not separate, though they 
cem to be. What does appearance matter? What is im- 
hs is that the world should be helped. Those who love 
кы “ea wait to understand. That understanding will 
ne ні ose who trust in themselves, and know by first-hand 
i "pe that Truth which is the soul's essence comes when 

ад and cannot be forced to appear at the mind's call. 


SFiS 


ON TO VICTORY 
Bv THE RT. REV. GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


Address to the Olcott Convention, at Wheaton, Illinois, | 
August 14, 1932 


ё мы. moments during Convention are very preciou, 

above all because gathered together as we shall be dur 
ing the next few days, working together, thinking together, 
planning together, we invariably attract the gracious notice d 
Those who are the Masters of the Wisdom. It is of the 
utmost importance therefore that They should find us re 
ceptive, and that we should so live during these few days that 
They find us drawing near to Them. 

It is quite easy, of course, for me to give you an addres 
on some subject with which I am familiar, but it is not my 
purpose, it ought not to be my purpose, simply to give you an 
address. My purpose should be to endeavour to do what I cat. 
through some magic perhaps, to draw you near to the Elder 
Brethren, out of your normal everyday selves, so that thi 
Convention may have the effect of sending you away into the | 
outer world definitely nearer to Them, and definitely able to | 
draw that world nearer to Them. I have been feeling around | 
for hours during the time preceding this talk, endeavouring t | 
discover how I could most profitably act (if one may say 5 
without presumption) as a temporary bridge between those 


who know the Elder Brethren less ang the Elder Brethren 
Themselves. 


ES 
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1 looked you all over in my imagination. It is my practice 
io see everybody with as much clearness as I can, that is, 
those with whom I come into contact. I wanted to see how 
iconoclastic I could be. As I looked at this, that andthe other 
individual, as I looked at us all, I saw that each one of us 
brings to this Convention all kinds of things I hope we shall 
leave behind. I see that each one of us has a certain setness, 
certain preconceived opinions, certain orthodoxies and outlooks 
of our own; and these, of whatever nature they may be, how- 
ever true we may think they are, must be broken down—the 
old order must change to give place to a new. There is little 
in any one of us that does not need iconoclasm. 

The real purpose of this Convention, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is less its business, or the official routine through 
which it has to pass, less the delivering of a certain number 
of conventional lectures, less the setting forth of certain 
records of work done, of certain expressions of individual 
opinions; all that to me is of comparatively less importance. 
It does not matter so much one way or the other what busi- 
ness is done, or what is said, provided always that the supreme 
есі of the Convention is to draw the American Section 
nearer to the Elder Brethren and to make this Section a better 
ки in Their hands. God knows America needs the 
: E m True indeed it is that the American Section 
bs. «s eir instruments of service to America. And it 
dinde : when we are gathered in a Convention assembly 
bn e purity and sharpen that instrument ; not for our 
can ne ses, not inclining the Section to our own opinions 
Bret, n views, but seeking to reflect the will of the Elder 
i ren, a will which can be known by those who seek to 
Dow it, 

з сем question is, first, How many are there here who 
Mies sti seeking the will of the Elder Brethren? The 
ion is, How many here are willing to grasp even 
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at a straw, if it seems to lead in the directio 
ing of that will? 

I know full well how little I am equipped, how little | 
am fitted, to suggest to you even what the will of the Elder 
Brethren may be. Yet I hope that there are some of you 
here, a few at any event, who know that my life is dedicated 
to the seeking of Their will, and that perchance from time t 
time I may perceive a dim reflection of it. Therefore, for | 
some, may it not be better to grasp at this weak straw, since 
perhaps there may be little better for the moment available so | 
far as outside indication is concerned? Truly enough, if you 
seek ardently, there should be that within you which always, 
at critical times (and often at other times), should show you 
the nature of Their will. But if you tend to lead a life which | 
you are expressing in the ordinary circumstances of yo | 
everyday affairs, if you tend normally to be the centre of yout 
own circumference, so that there is little room for the Elder 
Brethren at that centre, then the within is often insufficiently 
educated to perceive those delicate and infinitely refined 
vibrations which come down so wonderfully from the Elde 
Brethren into this outer world. So I frankly and without any 
modesty (as perhaps some of you may think) ask you to grasp 
this straw, but far more, of course, to seek within. Iti 
because I knew I should be asking you to grasp this straw that | 
I had to grope and grope and grope to seek what kind ot: 
straw I might perchance present to you. 

I am immensely sensible here this evening that every | 
thing I can give, the very best I am able to offer to you, is fi 
less than They have the right to expect from me. But They 
must do the best They can with the material at Their disposal 
Above all things remember you are here during these іе" 
days to lead a dedicated life, and, I beg of you, remember als? 
that one of the best ways in which to lead that dedicate! 
life is to indulge as often as possible in that silence d 


n of the ascertain. 


| 
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which the voice of the Master can alone be effectively 
heard. 
How much more dignity we should have, how much 

more power we should gain, if we took every available 

opportunity for silence or for quiet and restrained conversa- 

tion! Of course the difficulty is that the tongue is one of the 

last organs to be controlled. People do not realize that per- 

haps sometimes, even against their will, the tongue gets the 

better of them. But one does feel that if there may be much 

silence at this Convention, there will be greater opportunity for 

the Elder Brethren to pour down Their blessing. Thus would 

come a far greater opportunity for us to receive Their bless- 

ing and spread it far and wide. Now I will share with you the 

nature of such gropings as happened to end in something 

definite. 

The first thought that came to me when 1 was surveying P 
the whole of the field was this: Be not blinded by authority, | 
nor be sightless within the prison of your own experience. Let 
authority and experience be the feet on which your will moves 
forward to the goal of spiritual attainment. Не is a cripple 
who depends upon authority or upon experience alone. 

So much stress is being laid in this world to-day upon 
experience as a kind of god, upon experience as the sole | 
arbitrator of an individual's light and faith and destiny, that it | | 
is necessary perhaps to make it clear that authority is no less | 1 
necessary to an individual than is experience. I think each 
one of us would do well, while gaining all he can from experi- | | 
ence,to have the wisdom also to gain all he can from such | | 
authority as he recognizes. 

" There are three modes for the disclosures of truth : first, 

е mode of experiment or experience; second, the mode of 
Б and third, the mode of ceremony ог symbol. 
cci IS the call of symbology, the call of revela- 

; the call of experience, and to all three calls each 


— 
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| | one of us should have his ears open. 
into the truths of Theosophy you will 


greater aspects, for example, 
| formulz, 


And if you are probing 
realize that some of iis 
can only be expressed in 
in symbols, in terms which cannot be resolved 
| into their component parts, because one has not the mean: 
| to do it. 
I can say to you for example that the symbol of the 
Nirvanic plane is Light. Perhaps you yourself may be able 
| to perceive that Light. Yes, that is the essence of Nirvana, 
But practically speaking, to the average individual that word | 
Light is but a word, and what it means in Nirvanic terms | 


must, at present, surely remain incomprehensible to him, 
Similarly, if one thinks of monadic consciousness, the word, 
perhaps, is rhythm. It means an infinite variety of truths, as 
| does the word Light. So there is symbology, ceremonial, and 


form, and we must not be deaf to the call of that mode of 
truth's approach. 


if I endeavour to 
draw from above that which the below lacks. So whatever 


pm 
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you believe, with however great intensity, remember it is at 

the very best a dark and feeble shadow of the real. No one 

has the real in his possession. The average individual in the 

outside world may say, “This truth is enough for me, I 

cannot see any other, I am content with that.” The 

individual who is seeking to take the Kingdom of Heaven by 

storm is not content with what he has, whatever it may be. 

But out of this discontent he may rise to higher truth. I 

myself believe in my beloved President-Mother, I believe in 
this, that and the other. You all know perfectly well I do 
not hesitate to express my beliefs, but I know in the back- 
ground that even my most profound conviction is but a dark 
shadow of the reality as yet to come. 1 must express myself 
boldly, truly, forcefully, without seeking to make any reser- 
vations whatever. I must hit from the shoulder with all the 
truth I have, but I must ever know that that very truth is less 
than that which I shall some day know ; and you must know 
that, too. So while you can profit from my keen, emphatic 
utterance, while you can profit even from that which I declare 
with the utmost certainty, yet you must constantly remember 
that no one is right more than up to a certain point. Never- 
theless, one must express one’s truth, and if this reservation 
i$ always understood, then the speaker is free to give his best, 
and he will be heard wisely. 

How many of us here, who are just happy, contented, 
and satisfied, know where we stand? How many of us are 
there here who proudly say we are consistent, that when we 
discover a truth we follow it evermore, that when coming to 
such and such a conclusion, at such a stage, we have never 
Wavered from that conclusion ? If so, so much the worse for 
you. In the first place, not only must we gain the freedom to 
make Sudden changes in ourselves, but we must be at work 
Seeing to it that a similar freedom is opening out in everybody 
else. Again I say, be not blinded by authority, nor remain 


— TP 


amount to wisdom, being still but knowledge that I must 
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sightless in the prison of your own experience. If you cay 
realize that, it may possibly lead you to gain, both from 
authority and from experience, that wisdom so urgently 
meeded here to-day in the world’s distress. That 18 one 
thought, one possibly fruitful groping. 

Another groping is a little more subtle, and deals with 
the relation of the individual to Theosophy and to the Theo- 
sophical Society. The Theosophical Society is greater than 
the individual and his knowledge. Were we to be equal on 
to another, the Society would die and the individual would | 
fall back into obscurity. I want to stress the fact that the 
Society and its teachings are greater, nobler and more won: 
derful than any one of us, than the most profound knowleds 
which you. and 1 may think we possess. That, to me, is 
very important truth. The whole being greater than its part, 
the individual in the midst of his knowledge must realize that 
the Society offers more to him than he is ready to receive, 
more than he is prepared to receive, more than he is willing 
to receive. 

Hence the relationship between an individual and the 
Society should be a sense of modesty on the part of the 
individual, a feeling of all that the Society and its teachings 
have constantly to offer him, even though at the moment he 
may refuse them, be unable to understand them. | feel 
profoundly convinced of the fact that the teachings of Theo- 
sophy, as we know them, are of a wisdom infinitely greatet | 
than my own poor knowledge which does not even yet 


constantly be readjusting in my ignorance to the wisdom of 
Theosophy as expressed in our literature. | 

So the attitude of the individual member must be that of 
always looking up to the Society, giving to it the dignity it 
ought to have, helping to reflect its own splendour, recognizing 
it as an entity—a consciousness and organism which can 


| 


| 
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bestow blessings upon him. Thus does membership of the 
Society become а priceless privilege. 

Not only that: the individual grows conscious of the 
distinction between the Society and himself, as he should be 
no less conscious of the distinction between Theosophy and 
his poor gropings after its priceless teachings. He should 
accept the Society and its greater leaders, for example our 
President and Bishop Leadbeater, to declare a Theosophy 
which he does not know, and which he cannot at present 
accept. Those two are great people. One represents the 
heart of the Society and the other the head. One represents, 
let us say, the wisdom and science of the Society and the 
other the will, Through the will, the wisdom, head and 
heart, must come knowledge which no individual cell in the 
body can by any means possess. It should, therefore, be the 
wisdom on the part of every member to concentrate with 
infinite attention upon what these leaders say and declare. 
Not that that which they say should necessarily be believed, 
but there should be an instinctive attitude of reverence and 
open-mindedness which tends to recognize the source from 
which the will and wisdom of each flows: at least to accept, 
perhaps as a working hypothesis, that which is outside the 
individual’s own personal experience. 

Therefore to every Theosophist, H.P.B., the great 
a of the wisdom, С. W. L., another great messenger 
QM А. B. and H. S. O., great messengers of the will, 
they a eard gladly, the more so, I repeat, if that which 

re is outside the experience of the individual. 
er from my original statement that we depend 
кө E ity as well as upon experience. We depend upon 
S: rom above, то less than upon experience here 
We 4 e need revelation, we need the sunlight from above! 
eed the power which ascends from below. Some say 
> 


“N " 
ыз mind the power that descends írom above, but 
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‘concern yourself with the power that ascends from below,” 
That alone will not take us far. As far as our Theosophical 
‘Society is concerned, it shines through those Elders wh 
have given us of Their wisdom, and of Their will, the great 
beneficent effects of which we have been able to perceive in 
the outer world. 

So the modest individual knows where he is, and where 
he is not. The individual Theosophist who has a sense 
proportion, and a sense of that reverence which is due to hi 
leaders, not merely to them but to all life, specifically to life 
further unfolded in its Divinity, is indeed а true member i 
the Society. I feel strongly about that because I feel we are 
missing magnificent opportunities when we have thes 
splendid, fiery teachers, pillars in our midst. We can always 
look back into our past and say: “ What a great person there 
was then; how I should have liked to follow this, that or the 
other person! If only I had lived at such a time!” Asl 
have said before from this platform, we аге living in the 
greatest time the world has ever known! We are living in the 
midst of great personages. I will not say the greatest that the 
world has ever known, but whom the world but rarely knows. 
There is greatness in our midst to-day, which those alone who 
are not self-centred will find and recognize and utilize. 

We must rise out of our mediocrity. We must hold 
lightly our beliefs, opinions, and even our most fervent 
convictions. We must hold them lightly so that, perchance, 
there may be something better to take their place. And even 
that which takes their place we must hold no less lightly, for, 
as we are constituted at present, we see but in part: it is not 
yet for us to see face to face. 

The wise Theosophist expects to receive from Theosophy 
and the Society that which is outside of his experience, | 
and his own personal affirmation. Hence, I think it is c 
the utmost importance that every new member of the 
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Theosophical Society should be inclined by his fellow-members 
not only to look back upon the Society's past, not merely to be 
brought face to face with the Society’s present, with its 
statement of Objects as we have them, with the teachings as. 
we have them to-day, but should realize that membership in 
the Theosophical Society and the teachings of Theosophy will 
affect, if they were assimilated by him as they should be, a 
revolution in his entire nature, so that he may be prepared for 
catastrophes, cataclysms, and for the descent upon him even 
of an avalanche of Karma which the Elder Brethren in Their 
graciousness may cause to descend upon him, if They feel his 
shoulders are strong enough to bear that Karma. They are 
helping the Theosophist to grow, to be made ready to bear 
the burdens of the world, and if this is to be, he must learn 
quickly the teachings of Theosophy, quickly getting rid of his 
own burdens, thereby becoming ready to bear the burdens of 
others. The Elder Brethren will concentrate, perhaps in 
two or three of his lives, the Karma which otherwise might 
be stretched over many years and many lives. 
ыў oe like every new member of the Society to realize 
nters an army where freedom is the watchword, but where 
service 18 the call. I should like him to realize that he is in 
an army of servers where there are Generals. If he does not 
el to recognize Them, he need not do so; but that will 
р a С P fact that these Generals have ordained a means. 
асо i to Them—special training which we call the 
uio е к of Theosophy. I personally do not hesitate to 
d 4 that, save for exceptional conditions, I should be 
алы EN after a certain number of years of the 
eagerly ы of Theosophy, did not as a willing soldier move 
с ate to take advantage of every opportunity that 
Mis eris offer. I could not imagine myself to be 
за uch а School as that. Whether or not my tempera- 
18 suited to meditation, whether or not my temperament 
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ds suited to discipline, whether or not my temperament is 
suited to that mode of approach—what does that matter? If] 
am a member of the Theosophical Society, if I ama tru 
Theosophist, it is that I may grasp, not only at every straw, 
but that I may grasp at every opportunity to serve in any 
capacity, no matter along what line the work may lie. 

Of course I know full well it is always easier for an 
individual to say, * That is not my way or mode of approach" | 
So long as he is dominantly thinking of his way, of his own 
mode of approach, of what suits him and his own convictions 
of truth, of all that a particular truth means to him, and d 


placing his feet carefully on his own pathway alone, by al | 
means let him say, “This is not my way. I will do this, | 


that or the other, or I will not do this, that or the other.” 
Let him say, if he will, * Are there not seven Rays, witha 
Master at the head of each Ray ? Will the Master of the First 
Ray do the work of the Master of the Second Ray?” Yes, 
sometimes They work on all of them. The work that the 


can do, and does when the need arises. 

In the world to-day the need is urgent. The world isa 
the parting of the ways, one leading down to destruction, and 
the other to happiness and prosperity. Does it matter on 


White Lodge does is work that a Great Teacher on any Ray 


what Ray or line you or I are? If only we can grasp many 
opportunities, that we may, in some measure, not only be 
some things to some men, but many things to many men: 
that is very valuable service to Theosophy and to the Society: 

Yet the Society is greater than any outside, subsidiary 
Movements. The Society must not be confounded with them. 
We need a membership in the Society strong enough to draw 
in all good Movements, not to exclude them. 

The wise Theosophist tries to do this. He expects 
attacks upon the walls of his truth, for the work of the Society 
is to break down wall after wall, to disclose freedom afte! 
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freedom, to break down ignorance and disclose truth, to break 


down certainty and disclose reality. 

So the wise Theosophist presents his prison to Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society, and says, “ No matter what the 
nature of my prison is, the real ‘I’ says, Break it all down so 
that I may be free. Break down my truths, certainties, and | 
fundamental realities, and let me know а greater truth, 
certainty, and fundamental reality. Let me enter into a larger 
prison; let my prison be broken down time after time." 

Do not let any of us fashion the Theosophical Society or 
Theosophy in our image. We laugh at people who make out 
God to be a venerable gentleman with a long white beard, 
sitting comfortably on a throne. This conception is, perhaps, 
necessary to the earlier stages of civilization. Members do 
the very same thing with regard to the Theosophical Society. A 
They say the Society ought to do this, that or the other, that i 
which they think it ought to do. But it is not our Society, it 
is the Masters! Society, and some of us must constantly 
recognize that fact. 

We are honoured with membership in Their Society, we | 
аге privileged to be Their young comrades; but when we tire | 
and resign from the Society, when we choose to have nothing | 
more to do with it, it still continues to serve the world, it still | 1 
remains Their Society. God forbid that it should be i i 
only ours ! | i 

That is why I have said very frequently, and repeat now, | | 
that whenever in Their own good time there comes the | 
necessity for the choice of a new President, so far as I am 
concerned, I pray fervently They may indicate their choice, 
even though, of course, I know full well the difficulties of 
such an eventuality. But I believe that the vast majority of | 
EA of the Society, who constantly look to the Elder 
м "TOUR whose hearts and service are at Their feet, would 

infinitely thankful and encouraged if there could be 


I—————————— ы ы 
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indicated, in such a critical moment as the present, Their 
choice, as was given to Colonel Olcott before his death. 

You may say, if you like, that this Society is a demo. 
cracy and must be conducted on democratic lines. But | 
hold that our Society must not be the kind of futile democracy 
which we know in the outer world, but a democracy in which 
the wisdom of aristocracy has its place also. Since we 
have the Elder Brethren in our midst, since we know 
They are constantly with us, then, at every critical moment, 
we have a right no less than an opportunity to ask Them to 
be gracious enough to vouchsafe Their guidance for 
Their Society. 

I do not want to see our next President democratically 
elected from the standpoint of the outer world. ltcanbe 
done, of course. The rules of the Society say you can havea 
number of nominees, choose, and elect some one of them. 
But so far as I am concerned, I pray to know whom our Elder 
Brethren wish to lead Their Movement. I want Their choice 
to be presented to the suffrages of the Society, and then let 
them elect whom they will. 

Be sure, if the members do not elect the nominee of the 
Elder Brethren (should They answer our prayers and gracious 
ly make a choice), They would not turn away from the 
Society because the majority chose differently. They respect 
us and such knowledge and wisdom as we have, and would of 
a certainty honour and bless the majority's choice, whoever 
it may be. 

As for the question whether we could rely on the 
accuracy of a message giving Their nomination (if such is 
given), I believe that in each one of us there is sufficient 
intuition awake to enable us to know in all surety. Messages 
may sometimes be regarded with suspicion, for various reasons, 
but I am sure that such a message at a truly supreme moment 
would bear on its very face its own truth. Most of us, especially 
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the older members, ought to have that intuition. But if our 
President-Mother herself gave an indication of her own 
choice, it would not matter to me that it did not come from 
ihe Masters, it would be enough for me that it came from 
her, the greatest living Theosophist in the world to-day—her 
words, even uttered through that feeble physical body, are 
priceless, and I should prostrate myself before her in accept- 
ance of her choice. 

But let me also say that / pray with all my heart that the 
time may be far distant when such a nomination, if it be made 
at all, if our Elder Brethren deem it wise to make it, will be 
given to us. Our President-Mother, feeble physically as she 
is unable to give us overt guidance in the outer world, is 
ever the embodiment of that magnificent power which, dis- 
played aforetime in the outer world, has led us on to victory. 
Silent as she is, she still remains the power of our Society, 
and while she lives we need no other President. May she 
live long to be among us, I would almost selfishly pray, for 
her presence is the greatest benediction we can ever have! 
We need her more than we need anyone else, except Those 
whose faithful servant she is. No опе can ever replace her, 
Do опе can ever be to the Society a tithe of that which she 
has been. Great indeed is our President-Mother, long may 
she reign over us! 

à Em the time comes for her to leave us physically, 
itin rdc word be spoken, and let the democratic 
Society ч i ! What are we in the Theosophical 
кен e if not to lead the world out of ignorant democracy 
ө e democracy? And wise democracy means that we 
n our hearts to Them at every moment of our lives, and 

Surely above all in times of crises. 
hu at that if each one of us utters his heart-felt truth 
Uhh d has ar ei possible to him, with all the reverence 
e Elder Brethren, and for the greater glory 
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of Their service for the world (but not in Their name, for he 
has no right to speak in Their пате), he gives utterance t 
truth as it comes from his heart. Thus he renders a greater 
service to the virility of the Society than if he were seeking 
to make ends meet by compromising with this or that, or by 
seeking to be in this camp and in that camp simultaneously. 
Let anyone who has something to say, say it truthfully, and 
with all the power he has to give. 

Thus have I come to you, and though all of you may ni 
perhaps agree with what I have said, I hope you will feel ani 
realize that there are great relationships between each one o 
us, between Theosophy and the Theosophical Society, ani 
that membership in the Society is a precious honour to be 
guarded with infinite care, and to be used with infinite 
wisdom for service in the outer world. 

I hope you will realize always that the Elder Brethren | 
have Their place in our midst. Though They desire that any 
thought or belief in Them should not be “imposed” upon any 
member of the Society—this would be utterly foreign to Their 
great will or our intention—yet the fact remains that They art 
in our midst, and when a great battle is upon us, to whom 
should we look if not to our Generals for that victory which 


will send Their Society, and every member in it, on its wiy 
rejoicing ? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
By Pror. ERNEST WOOD 


(Answers given at the Convention of the Theosophical 
Society at Bucharest, Roumania, May, 1932) 


Question : How can we get first-hand knowledge about Karma 
and Reincarnation and especially about Masters? Is it very important 
to have such knowledge ? 


Answer: First, a few words about “first-hand know- 
ledge”. Things are not what they seem to the senses on the 
astral and mental planes any more than on the physical plane. 
Common sense would say the earth is flat, but reason steps 
in and shows that it is a ball. So let us not disparage reason 
as а means to knowledge about Reincarnation, Karma and the 
existence of Masters. Psychic visions relating to such matters 
are not of initial value as evidence, unless independently seen 
by a number of witnesses who have had no previous thought 
ot expectation regarding the thing seen. This applies more 
to psychic than to physical testimony, because of the well- 
known influence of imagination, often, and indeed usually, 
working quite sub-consciously, as it does in dreams or when 
one is writing a novel. So, if you see or remember incidents 
of a previous life, it is not necessarily more reliable evidence 
lor Reincarnation than if you infer it by reasoning. 
` сыни — may be seen or remembered as a result of 
жаН. е = meditation, which will be longer or shorter 
se 8 0 our heredity in such connection. Experiment 
Mises seeing ordinary things without eyes. For example, 

dd playing cards; after looking at them, place them 


зк – O M 
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face downwards on a table in front of you, and then with 
eyes closed, move one near to you, and gently try to see 
which one it is. Do not be passive, but be in the mood of 
one sitting at a window and looking out to see what passes by, 
Wait patiently, and do not try to force the pace. Look 
perfectly calmly and quietly, without any kind of tension, and 
without caring whether you succeed or fail. If one of the 
forms comes up, even vaguely, but with a slight impres- 
Siveness, note it down. Do this from ten to twenty times at 
a sitting, and at the end of each sitting note down the numbe 


of times correct and the number of times wrong. Use the l 
same five cards all through one sitting. Or you may us | 


little pictures of familiar objects drawn by yourself or cut out 
and pasted on visiting cards. At the end of each month 
calculate the percentage of correct impressions. After abou 
six months I think you will begin to find something interest 
ing. But you must not care about results, and you must not 
be at all tense. 

If all this turns out well, you will be able to extend your 
vision to other things, and probably to past lives, by further 
efforts. It should be mentioned, however, that Karma 
cannot be seen, as its working is not objective. You may se 
some outstanding incident in one life which is probably the 
result of some incident to be seen in a previous life, but that 
this is the Karma of that remains an inference. 

Аз regards the seeing of Masters—do you mean the 
Master's body on any plane, or the Master himself? The forme 
a cat or a dog may see, without any particular profit, but to 
know the latter we must go “from our world to theirs” 
which is not troubled with limitations of forms characterized 
by space-qualities and time-qualities. Even if one contacts 
the Master’s mind, one will find that the directions received 
therefrom are to seek the real, Which is not represented by 
that mind any more than by his body, The Master is an ML. 


RU 
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(Master of Life—not Master of Arts) and he calls us to that 
Life, and I think He is not interested in having temporal power. 
Finally—'"Is it important to have such knowledge ? " 
No, except that I must make this proviso—‘ unless you are 
especially interested in it.’ It is important that every person 
should seek the experience in which he finds himself most 
interested. To put aside what we are interested in, because 
someone else thinks it not as valuable as some other matter, 
would be a mistake, because you would not then be as fully 
awake, as fully feeling and thinking, in that other matter. 
If it is asked: “Is it possible to come to that state in which 
we no more seek or need the limited conditions of this world, 
without having had any such visions ? ", I believe the answer 
is “ Yes,” and that that will be the case with most people. 
As is said in the Gita: by attending to his own Karma a man 
teaches perfection. Each must live his own life. We are 
all learning to live, each playing with his own toys. When 
we really live, that will be liberation, as a child is ultimately 
released from the four walls of the class room in which it has 
been limiting its attention in order to learn. We are in the 
learning state; Masters are in the living state. What can 
be seen of Them on any plane is a kind of mouthpiece in the 
form of a man. If we think of those human forms, it should 
Mess е idea that in those minds there is not the forget- 
eee > e ae or divine state which characterizes the 
S oe . ould be remembered also that the Masters are 
E о us, as near as two clasped hands, so no clair- 
yance of their forms brings us any nearer to Them than 
We were before. 
adco Cue the Theosophical Society aim at the develop- 
the work of Pep ак hes at the service of mankind ? What is 
y? 
е Clearly the Society was started to serve the 
, serving the individuals in it. 1 think I represent 
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the idea of the Founders by saying that they wanted people to 
realise that they could obtain nothing by chance on the one 
Side or favour on the other. The Western world was divid. 
ing itself into two camps—(1) those who considered that life 
was a very small by-product of material machinery accident. 
ally produced, and that what happens to a man is mainly 
accidental and very little within his own power, and (2) those 
who held that protection, bounty and salvation could come 
only from a superior power, who would respond to the call 
of his name or to the needs of those consciously devoted 
to him. But the founders wished to show that man is the 
only power in his own life, he alone can achieve happi 
ness and perfection for himself, and nothing can stand in 
his way. 

Naturally, if one has found such valuable knowledge, one 
will want to give it to others. It is not a question of knowing 
a lot, but of knowing this essential thing in life. This is the 
difference between the Theosophists on the one side and the 
materialist and the advocate of blind faith on the other. And 
surely for this the Society exists, and not directly or as a body 
to attend to the external cure of individual or social ills. We 
would cure the cause of the disease which surrounds us, with 
the aid of the old maxim: © Man, know thyself.” I like 
much the idea contained in one of the precipitated letters to 
a lady about to engage in external work: “ But will you 
not help us to cure the minds of men ? Your action will be 
your response." 

The question then is; * What about the benefit of the 
individual when he has accepted the main principle ? " The 
answer to that is also given in one of those letters: “ Не who 
does his best does enough for us.” If a man will do his best, 
he will be making the maximum * progress "—and what 
more can anybody want ? It does not matter whether we win 
or lose a game of tennis or of chess, but it matters that we 
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play the game and do our best. I might almost say: “A 
Theosophist is a person who is doing his best.” 

Question: What is the place of the Masters in the Theosophical 
Society, and how can we approach them 

Answer: 1 think their function is what it was in the 
beginning, to remind man of his own true nature and power. 
When they appear objectively—which they seem to avoid as 
much as possible—they teach this lesson, as may be seen in 
ihe lives of Krishna, Buddha and Christ, and thus they form 
the “Guardian Wall "—as Madame Blavatsky expressed it— 
to protect mankind from further and far greater misery and 
sorrow. The Theosophical Society is assisting in that 
function. Their world is the world of life ; they cannot bring 
that down, or rather express it in our limitations, but they 
call us from our world to theirs. They “care little for 
external intercourse ” and the forms which they take for this 
purpose do not truly represent them. If men respond to this 
teaching of being true to themselves they will make less pain 
for themselves in this world, and will also come quickly to the 
condition where they do not want even the world’s pleasures, 
which are really only milder pains, all limitations being felt 
as bondage by us as we awaken to our true desire and our 
true nature. 
o текне to Mr. Sinnett it is forcibly stated that the 
Maris ines never give convincing proofs of their existence, 
"A с. а that they did not want to be taken as authori- 
Sinnett n en they assisted Madame Blavatsky and Mr. 
етом ^ : nee knowledge, as in the writing of The Secret 
n ©те эсен Buddhism. The world-processes there- 
KON bh iaa Бара of their scores one might open a 
Mitte: int e curricu um and time-table—but re- 
а ecessities, or desire and Karma, of a collection 
Doctrine id аз may be seen by reference to The Secret 

А ere in the first stanza, it is made clear that the 
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Logos could not produce the world until the unlibergtgi 

Monads were all ready to contribute their portions of Karma, 
| representing their psychological states. Indeed, it js 
probable that a Logos is but a collection of unliberated Monads 
£oing together—what I call the omnibus theory—iust аза 
party of tourists may charter a steamer, or as a nation may 
take possession of a country and develop it. This perfect 
democracy is inevitable if every spark of the divine is divine, 
I do not think we ought to attribute to the Masters any 
desire to govern others, even secretly, and even “for 
their good ". 

Then comes the point—how to approach the Masters? 
Only, it seems to me, by doing our best, as was stated: “He 
who does his best does enough for us." He who does his 
best will soon find that he has illuminating thoughts which 
he can put to the test of experience, and which represent à 
| contact with the Masters’ mind-plane. Sometimes the Masters 
1 appear іп, or through, an objective human form, when they 
| choose to do so, but it seems to me best to leave that choice io 
| Them, and not to ask Them to do it. If, nevertheless, we do 
| wish to pay Them a visit, I think the usual means for the deve- 

lopment of clairvoyance, coupled with a good motive, would be 
the best way. Certainly tbe best thing is to go from our world 
to theirs, from the world of forms to the world of life. The 
life story of Madame Blavatsky shows that Masters appeared 
in form to her for a special and temporary purpose, and that 
she served Them faithfully and well, but They indicated 
that this was an unusual effort and They did not ask het 
to collect a band of devotees to Them. The question speaks 
of approach. From their bright world, which is our own 
true world, They look into our sombre valley of limitations | 


There is no need to go to Them. “ There is no travelling | 
on that road.” | 


| 
| 


! See Note at the end of the article,—C, J, 
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Question: If we study Krishnamurti in the Lodge, does it mean 
that we are going away from the aims of the Theosophical Society ? 

Answer: Not at all. The Society consists of a band of 
students, in the broadest sense of the term, and we may study 
the writings or doings of anybody. There are no official 
teachers in the Society. All the officers—President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, General Secretaries 
and officers of Lodges—are merely executives, for carrying on 
{һе business of the Society. The writings of Madame Blavat- 
sky and others are put forward in a purely individual capa- 
diy. The Society has no dogma or doctrine, except, what is 
indicated in its name, that we are trying to realize the 
Theos—call it the Truth, the Reality, the Beautiful, the 
Supreme Good, the Divine, the Beloved, God, or what we 
will, according to individual choice. Madame Blavatsky 
called Theosophy a synthesis of religion, philosophy and 
science, indicating that in her view, these lines of inquiry 
taken separately could not bring men to know the real or 
the true. 

À Lodge may atany given time study any teachings its 
members may select, but it can never corporately declare 
belief in a doctrine or in a person. That would conflict 
with the first object of the Society, which is binding on 
all Sections and  Lodges—we gather together without 
distinctions of sex, race, creed, caste or colour. That is 
why | have also occasionally taken strong exception to the 
expression “Our Leaders,” which is frequently heard in 
wt The Society has no leaders, but each member can 
i. 15 с beliefs and his own Leader or Leaders, if he 
ты : З that case, he may rightly get up and say: “ My 
ies ec Ран so-and-so,” and his Leader may be Madame 
Me “Ris г. Besant, Мт. Krishnamurti, Dr. Steiner, 
ais nett, Bishop Leadbeater, Mr. Judge, Mr. Mead or 

y else whom he chooses, living or dead. 
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I should mention that though a Lodge cannot declare, 
belief, it can determine the range of its activities, It cay 
apply itself to any kind of work not contrary to Brotherhood, 
and help any other organization, as it may choose. It ca 
also choose its own members, though not, I think, on ground 
of sex, race, creed, caste or colour. 

As'Krishnamurti’s name comes into this question, I should 
like to give my personal opinion that his central teaching 
that each man must depend upon himself for his happi 
ness, enlightenment and perfection is entirely in accordance 
with the theme of the Founders of our Society. He appears 
to think that the Society is not maintaining that position, but 
is leaning heavily towards salvation by external means, 
personal connections, faith, favours and other such things 
Such mistakes may be widespread, may damage the Sociely 
in the eyes of the world, may ultimately increase and ruin 
it, but the fact remains that the Society has still an entirely 
democratic constitution, and is intended to be a mere machine, 
an organization for studying and trying to advance knowledge 
about life and the world. 


Question: But the President of the Society, Dr. Besant, has 
proclaimed Krishnamurti to be the World-Teacher ? 


Answer: Dr. Besant has made that statement entirely in 


-a personal and private capacity, not in the name of the Thee 


sophical Society. Jt should be understood that we members 


of the Society have elected our President in an execulii 


capacity, and not to $ive the Society's majority opinion uj 


its teachings and thus establish a temporary set of dogmi 
tor the Society.’ In our Society, all members are equal, and 


we meet “on the level”, Every speaker’s utterances, on the 
platform or in print, are given in a purely private capacity. 
If this were not so, we should soon have party politics in thè 
Society, and Leaders trying to gain office for the ѕаке 


promoting their own views, instead of officers who care abo? 
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everything to preserve the open platform for the study of 
reality. 


Question: Who then can speak in the name of the Society ? 


Answer: Nobody. The President of the Society, the 
General Secretaries of Sections or National Societies, and the 
Presidents of Lodges, acting constitutionally, can arrange 
lectures or conduct magazines under the auspices of the 
Society, the Sections and the Lodges respectively, but even 
then what is said or written, except upon business matters 
officially signed, is only an individual expression of opinion. 
No member can use the name of the Society for his lectures 
or activities, but any person whatsoever can lecture or write 
on Theosophy, for we have no copyright in the word. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the Theo- 
sophical Society is in this matter in the same position as 
any good Scientific Society. Such a Society has an open 
mind on all subjects. It invites eminent men to put before 
it or from its platform the results of their researches and 
their thoughts, but does not commit itself to any belief in 
them, or to any common creed. This is where it differs 
fundamentally from most religious organisations, which start 
with a creed. Because of this error, many religions have 
split up into many separative sects and churches, instead of 
uniting in one Society to ventilate and try to understand 
and realize the religion to the full. 


NOTES BY THE ACTING-EDITOR 


! TEL + 
I shout nibus theory " of God is of course only one theory of Indian philosophy. 
that the Lo о draw attention to the other theory, which is just as much Theosophy, 
ur being Ан an Entity independent of us, “in whom we live and move and have 
. here are some of us know that He exists, “very God of very 


God," 2 - 
» and that He is not just a mere * omnibus ” of Monads. 


А. ана 1 
widely, have italicised this statement, as it is well put, and deserves to be known 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
ECONOMIC IMPASSE 


By WALTER BURLEY GRIFFIN 


JN EERE is an original, free expression of man’s 
own unique power, set up in front of the populace, 
whether they wish it or not, all the time. It stands out of 
doors, and as it becomes increasingly a part of the clothing of 
the world, it constitutes the environment of urban civilization 
that the people cannot at any time escape. Other demonstra 
| tions of Art are to be turned on or shut off, like the radio, 
| at wil. The depictive arts, painting and sculpture, do not 
| form a serious part of the environment on their present 
inadequate scale; one has to £o out of one's way to enjoy them, 
except as appurtenant to architecture, where they properly 
belong but where they are so seldom to be found as yet 
Neither reading nor listening-in is so completely compulsory 
as is architecture, 

Thus architecture can be most important, because itis 
ubiquitous and is the most continuous or persistent agency for 
impressing upon the world the unique message of the arts, 
How vastly important, then, that it should carry a positive 
message, though frequently it offers one that is quite negative. 
This subject is thus of vital concern to the public, who. 
whether they know it or not, are more competent than 
professional architects to consider this matter, yet in modern 


| 
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life architectural creation is rarely demanded and architectural 
practice has been confined to a merely intellectual cult. 

In practice, architecture has to all intents and purposes 
come to be regarded as among the sciences and industries— 
quite contrary to its nature, which is not essentially scientific, 
though equal in value to any science or industry. Indeed, І 
would claim for it an even more important róle in life at the 
present juncture of civilization, for we have reached a point 
where the development of Art becomes necessary for the 
simple reason that exclusive concentration on science for the 
last four hundred years has now brought about greater physical 
power and larger material advantages than society is able to 
assimilate. The application of modern science to production 
has in fact produced much more than we can utilize. It has 
иней our lives with things—comforts and luxuries—so that 
we have to endure forced periods of stagnation, starvation and 
suffering, being unable to utilize our power and the pro- 
duction derived from it—energy authoritatively estimated to 
represent an equivalent of thirty slaves for each individual. 
In fact we are less free from work and worry and suffering 
than were the primitives even before the slaves came. 

The only end for which this vast power can be exercised 
without such disastrous effect is that of Art, because for one 
thing it offers the only direction in which there is no limit to 
our consuming capacities. It must of course be admitted that 
a education is necessary for the fuller awakening of 
id kd The physical man, with his physical appetites 
кше ойллагу five senses, is actually a limited thing, but 
шы nspirited being his capacity is infinite. Now he has 
Pun з е in his development where he must as a whole 
ni x ees from mere оріс of ембе wants 
ioca о the satisfaction of his espirit cravings, 
tribus = 50 many centuries, particularly in the field of 

ent, which the scientific industrial age has 
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| rendered ugly and depressing, inescapably so in the citie 
where that industrialism has forced him to live. 
Unfortunately the architects of to-day are in no position 
to satisfy this craving, because like all others they 
have been educated only for the material phases ¢ 
the building art. Accepting Art as factual science they 
have even adopted and striven to apply forms of appear. 
ances that signified altogether different periods of ivl 
growth, evolution and powers. This includes the cult d 
historic styles and periods. Even to discard these, whik 
limiting creative scope to the intellect, and what the intellect 
derives from the five senses, leads to the equally barre 
results found in the most modernistic work—the self-conscious 
attempt to create a style for our own time. This effort largely 
has taken the form of houses as “ machines to live in" à 
Corbusier aptly describes his modern dwellings, forgetting that 
humanity requires a satisfaction of all fundamental desires ani 
sensibilities, metaphysical as well as physical and intellectual. 
Human needs involve that intuitive unique creative 
process which we recognize as validating poetry or music. 
The advanced technique, as well as the augmented powers o 
our time, offer now the greatest scope of all times for the 
expression of the Spirit through building, and to secure that itis 
quite sufficient to realize that for every case a perfect solution 
is to be derived from the conscious formulation of each 
individual problem on the broadest basis of significance. The 
answer to that problem will in each case bring to light 
human significance, additional to all factual realities 
| | Technical skill and knowledge need only the instinctive 
capacity common to mankind to perceive and enjoy such? 
solution in every individual сазе, 
Moreover, there never can be any possibility of satisfying | 


the real human need, which is possessed by the whole of tbe 
! See note at the end of the article—C, J, 
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people, through the idiosyncracy or the product of one 
individual or personality, or indeed of any culture embracing 
less than the whole of the people. That is why acquiescence 
in authority, or the acceptance of any claim that taste is 
arbitrary, or admission that the unique semblance of beauty is 
not as universal as truth, will preclude general harmony and 
therefore апу real improvement in our architectural 
environment. 

The understanding that beauty is only the most perfect | 
expression of reality is all that is necessary to create 
that harmony in our external relationships which is necessary 
to make full our spiritual fellowship on earth, supplanting 
outmoded religious efforts. 

In America associations and companies are already being 
formed with the intention of aífording employment by the | 
replacement of two-thirds of the habitations of the people, to i 
bring them up to а standard that will meet the requirements | 
8 living in keeping with the possibilities of our times. Asan 
indication that this reform is appreciated, there are various 
recommendations, from President Hoover and the Architect’s 
Institutes down, for the substitution of adequate for inadequate 
architecture on as large a scale as the erstwhile motor industry, 
to afford a new avenue of human effort, in science, 
ise and art, out of the depression which lower aims | Р 
vile au; into. We have the plant that enables us to make | З 
«санк * чан to enjoy, but the ** thirty slave power per НЕ 
уой 5 я us into a complication of conflicting efforts and | | | 
E ко ке, discordant and oppressive ugliness of our | 
eb rroundings. Ancient India and China on the 
Ээр уе made their countries interesting and beautiful, 
бка expressions, which must be different in every age 
dx: gn xe for ever making for increasing richness, 
аы ѕа isfaction of our physical wants has found but a 

meaningless monotony. We can go all over the 
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modern world, without finding anything of interest, because 
of the accompanying flight of our industrialization. We can 
speak all round the world, but there is little to say and hear 
that has not been told already. Our task now is to make i 
worth while to go, or to speak at a distance. 

The whole of our difficulty is that we have taken these 
things as matters of course, unthinkingly. Now we havet | 
think about them, speak about them creatively. Each country 
is devoting its efforts to confine and curb the scope of com. 
merce, amounting to a reciprocal frustration, that has precipi: 
tated our present industrial paralysis. Even if we should do 
away with that frustration, not knowing what to do with ош 
powers, we would still either loaf or starve. Where we have 
evolved such powers the only alternative is to use them in anew 
way, and the only possible and only disinterested non-proprie 
tary unlimited field is Art and education leading thereto. And 
the only scope in Art for absolutely unlimited work is outdoors, 
where all visual Art is architecture essentially, in improve 
ment of the environment. 

Here is a general principle, that would not, of course, 
affect Russia, for instance, where the people have not the 
economic power. For us, however, who have it, it is too big 
to use as we have thought. To give a man, say, a thousand 
pounds a year for three hours a day would not solve our 
problem. We have been working along that line, and we | 
have only made men or women idle in one way or the other, 
fat or lean, absorbed in routine or bored stiff. Every idle man 
is eventually a dissatisfied man, for his nature requires 
incessant outlet for his spirit. Nothing short of turning out 
economic power to the service of such needs will lift him: 
and the opportunity for which he just now has the requisite 
power, technique, and equipment is the untilled field of his 
artificial environment, to make it as consistent with his 
driving free spirit as is that of nature with natural law. 
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NOTE 


May I have the privilege of adding a note to this article, as 
Mr. Griffin has written upon such an important theme. As І view 
the unfolding characteristics of our race, it appears that at present 
we have a great development of pure and applied science, but we are 
suffering dreadfully, through unemployment, from seltishness or 
selfish competition. At present, the power of man animates the lower 
mind, and this shows as science. But this paves the way for the 
coming of that power of man into the region of feeling in the near 
future, when co-operation and goodwill will rule, and there will be 
great prosperity and fellowship. The ego of man will govern the astral, 
and when the bulk of men with power do this we shall call it the 
sixth sub-race. Following that. how can man employ himself in 
this world? What will there he to do when science has made our 
material existence rich and safe, the unkind inhuman struggle has 
departed, and men are full of prosperity and peace ? Nothing remains 
but the manifestation of human ego in action—and that is Art, the 
pursuit and enjoyment of beauty in our own bodies and all things. 
This we shall call the seventh sub-race. In the psychological cycle 
which causes manifestation the power of man or ego shows its 
increasing strength by taking control successively of things of 
éreater density. 


Mr. Griffin is touching upon an essential change which is due 
0 nee He is also no mere theorist, but an architect who has 
produced a dream in houses which perfectly harmonise with their 


natural surroundings i j 
oen Meri gs in a new suburb outside Sydney, New 


ERNEST WOOD 


NOTE BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


1 
lito, Ew vow rcm summed up in this paragraph the present situation in Architec- 
dil Бч e to point out that if architects “ have been educated only for the 
u ema ises о the building art," it is because the average man and woman, 
ал ano» other words, asks for little else except the material phase. As in 
getting. what th men will get what they ask for, so tooin Architecture. They are 
appeals to Ey ey deserve, and since architects must live, they must supply what 
sacrifice hig marl It is only a really original architect like Mr. Griffin who will 
thing better - erial opportunities in order to convince Everyman that there is some- 
that the real A pa etg is contented with at the moment. I once said in Australia 
saucepan in c 2 ia will arrive only when there is the typically beautiful Australian 
utensils and ¢ e kitchen. Happily for us still in India, beautiful and cheap, handmade 
PHIST my little. are to be had easily, I wish I could show the readers of THE THEOSO- 
one-third of nius of these things from the bazaars, whose prices ranged from 
inslance bea tif arthing to three rupees, Some of these things are on my desk, as for 
; utiful toy brass chatties four annas each to hold my editorial pencils. But 


it is India’, 
and the eias tragedy to-day that the so-called “ educated " have no eyes to see them, 


ndia, there is s 


till he dying out for want of support. As to present day architecture in 
ill hope; that is all one can say to dispel an oppressive gloom.—C. J. 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNITIES 


Bv C. HELMBOLDT 


i all times people have attempted to create Communities 

Thus, people have gathered together, holding in сотто 
religious beliefs, and the wish to serve God by prayer, fasting, 
and austerity. In this way arose monasteries, which in у: 
gone times were centres of enlightenment. G. R.S. Mead, 
the author of The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, says that in the 
century before Christ and for about a hundred years after, 
Syria and Palestine, and the whole eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea were covered with Communities. One 
sees the same phenomenon at the beginning of a New Era 
We are going now through a time when all things crash down, 
when one has to seek new ways, build the life on new lines, 
solve the questions which have not yet been solved; and 
during this transition time it is perhaps more than eve 
necessary to have spiritual centres, which should spread the 
beneficent power in the same way as do the churches during 
their services. The creation of communities is in the present 
time one of the tasks of Theosophists who should be the 
vanguard of Humanity. Thus gll our efforts in this respec 
will coincide with the will of the Manu. Such a community 
should not be crystallised, as it must answer all the burning 
questions of life. It must become a centre of real wisdom, 


strength, cheerfulness, and it must aim at the realization ol 
God's Plan. 
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If the ideal of a community, its soul, lies in activity and 
in the creation of a new life, so its realisation lies in the work 
which embraces all realms of life. But one ought not to 
forget that to live in a community is much more difficult— 
especially in the beginning—than to live in a family or in 
wlitude. It is so much easier to be patient and filled with 
love when one sits in one’s own room. This reminds me of 
the words of the writer Dostoievsky, who said that it is easy 
to love humanity abstractly but when he sees in his room the 
cook, who is part of humanity, then the love rapidly disappears. 

It is necessary in a community to live as one spiritual 
family, to work out “the beauty of human relationship " and 
to knock off the sharp corners which can hurt others. Such 
knocking off does not mean a loss of individuality; on the 
contrary, the more manifold they are, the more alive is the 
community. I am using here the words “knocking off” in 
the sense of subordinating the personality to the higher prin- 
ciples, when it ceases to dominate and begins to work for the 
good of all and not for personal pleasure. 

Several people living together cannot create a spiritual 
centre at once; but two or three people who have lived 
together for some time, and have got used to each other, and 
have collected a certain strength in the spiritual world, may 
become a nucleus, a stronghold to which gradually other 
members will be drawn. 
| Of course, a Theosophical community could not be quite 
like a monastery, with a severe code and rules, but there 
ought to be a certain discipline, and the cultivation of a crea- 
tive silence, The idea of a community must be carried for 
is time in the heart before it can become a reality on 
к^ plane and find its harmonious realization in life. 
bins "ee may be of different types one, such, for instance, 

е Theosophical community “ Monada” in Brussels, 


whi = 
= has existed for several years, supported entirely by 


— — 


the work of its members and accepting no gifts from outside, 
I think that possibly in future spiritual centres of a higher 
type will emulate the new aspects of life which are to 
characterise the new civilization. 


[I venture to add to this thoughtful article on an important subject one thought 
which has occurred to me repeatedly. On several occasions my advice has been asked 
by groups of enthusiasts desirous of making an ideal Community. They usually had 
excellent schemes on paper. As enthusiasts for a new cause they had all much “eg 
in their cosmos,” for otherwise they would not attempt to dare new things. But to me 
the root of the matter was: Who will be recognized as the head of the community? 
For obviously strong individualities would quickly clash. That head may or may not 
be elected by the others, but his authority must be derived, not from rules, but from | 
himself, because he represents by his character more truly than any other the true soul 
of the Community. How many Community experiments are there not which after 
few years have collapsed? Yet their schemes were excellent, on paper. It is not the 
paper plan that matters, but that the ideal should reveal itself in a leader, whose advice 
or order will be regarded by all as final, because all look on him as the true spirit of 
the Community. That is why ''Adyar," which is a Community, has succeeded so 
well during the last 25 years that Dr. Besant has been its head. As in all other 
things, so too in a Community, it is personality that counts.—C. J.] 


CHAINS 


“ Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it ? ” (Amos, 3. б.) 


“Тһе threefold descendants of Prajapati, angels, demons, and men, dwelt a 
students with their father Prajāpati.” (Brihad Dis Upanishad, V.2) 


By many a chain the world is hung 
About the feet of God ; 


Their links are songs that men have sung 
As each the Way he trod. 


Among the chains are some of joy, 
But others are of woe ; 

He needs them all in His employ, 

For magic-tragic show. 
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CHAINS 


As men in bliss or anguish toil, 
From each He asks a link ; 

Their deeds now aid His plan, now foil, 
But His the thoughts they think. 


And some must forge bright links of gold, 
And some of iron dark ; 

But bides in heaven or hell their mould, 
He stamps on each His mark. 


In courts of joy as king He bides, 
His hermit cell each pain ; 

The flow of iron or gold He guides, 
If we but forge a chain. 


Never is time He does not work, 
A-forging endlessly ; 

And all must help, and none must shirk, 
For joy and pain are He. 


From heaven’s expanse to farthest hell, 
He labours with His plan ; 

On all with zest He casts His spell, 
Angel, devil, or man. 


THE AGE OF KALASASAYA 
By C. ERCK 
(Occult Investigation corroborated by Scientific Research) 


О" the shores of the Titicaca, the great lake on the highlands 
of Bolivia and Peru, exist the relics of a forgotten civili. 
zation, remnants of vast buildings which in past ages were 
part of the legendary city of Tihuanacu. When the Spaniards 
conquered Peru and saw those colossal ruins, the inhabitants 
of the country could give them no explanation about their 
origin or antiquity. АП memory of the builders of those 
architectural wonders was lost and it was only by way ol 
occult investigation that We became acquainted with the 
splendid Peruvian civilization of prehistoric times, whose 
first spiritual and Politic centre well might have been 
Tihuanacu or, as it was formerly called, Taipicala. 
In Man: Whence, How and Whither we are told thal 
this Peruvian civilization flourished about 12000 B.C., its 


inception dating back several hundreds of years. Thus, what 
remains of the buildings of 


that time to-day bears an age of 
fourteen thousand years. 


Among the ruined Structures of Tihuanacu there is one 
group of monolithic pillars Which, according to tradition, are 


the relics of a great temple of the Sun, known as Kalasasay? 
! See notes at the end of the article.—C, J, 
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among the Indians of the country. (Kalasasaya is a word 
of the Aimará language and signifies Upright standing 
stones”.) In 1912 Prof. Arthur Posnansky, whose research 
work with regard to the riddle of Tihuanacu is well 
known among scientists, pointed out the possibility of 
determining the age of Kalasasaya by means of astronomic 
observation, but this idea materialized only when Dr. Rolf 
Müllr was the leader of a station of astronomic obser- 
vations, which the observatories of Potsdam and Bonn 
in Getmany maintained at La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, 
fom 1926 to 1929. Dr. Müller, together with Prof. 
Posnansky, gave much time and labour to observation and 
survey work at Kalasasaya, the result of which he recently 
published in the Baesler-Archiv under the title, “ The Temple 
of the Sun among the ruins of Tihuanacu. An attempt of 
determining its ade by means of astronomical observation кы 

| The interesting report is well illustrated and provided with 
diagrams which demonstrate most clearly the facts established 
by Dr. Müller. Space prevents reproducing the report at 
full length, so that I shall quote only the most essential points 
and the important conclusions at which the author arrives. 

The buildi А : 

ne ашы Бы nete mf iden sige cerei 
беу nearly ә qu арсар: while the south and north walls run 
pM edax URS E I 
accuracy, and so are the lateral (north pes а aie But the 
four angles are not of 90 xp tl d thus the declinati 

im o tti sta dett inc cal and кем walls han 
наш and necth mali r the east and west walls than 
eee triangulation of Kalasasaya, accomplished by Prof. 
ies ч as well as by Dr. Müller, yielded the following 

values for the length of the four sides : 


East wall 118°39 metres 
West wall 118°23 ^ 
South wall 12876 > 
North wall 128`57 T 
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Dr. Müller writes further : 


It is astonishing to see the exactness employed in making the 
length of opposite walls almost equal, and it may well be supposed 
that in reality they coincided even better, for owing to the pillars 


being weather-worn the determination ofthe corners depends greatly 
on personal interpretation. 


Supposing an observer to be looking from the middle point of 
the west wall, at the corner pillars of the opposite easí 
wall, then the limitation of sight will be measured by the angle a, 
The value of this opening angle can be calculated trigonometrically 
from the proportional length of the side walls of the temple. 


The result is а —49? 22:9' and if the oblique disposition 
of the walls which amounts to 23! is being accounted for, the 
value of the angle is а 49° 22°8'. This angle has been 
measured frequently with the theodolite. The mean value 
resulting from six modern measurements is 49° 22'7'. 


The point of the rising sun, whose direction (azimuth) at the 
time of the equinoxes on March 21st and September 23rd lies exactly 
east, is shifting to the greatest amount north or south until the day 
of the solstice in June and December. The size of the amplitude 
from solstice to solstice depends on the obliquity of the ecliptic 
with regard to the equator of the earth and on the geographical 
latitude of the place of observation. On the solstice of June 1930 
the rising sun—half the disc above the real horizon—shows, at 

ihuanacu, a declination of 24° 32'1' north of the east point. On 
the solstice of December the sun rises with the same decline 
tion south. Thus the amplitude between the two dates of the 
solstices amounts to 49°4', and the angle a=49°22°3, . . 
contained within the temple is of almost the same size. Considering 
that a difference of length of one of the pairs of walls of but 2/ alters 
the size of the angle а for nearly one degree (0°9°), the equality is noi 
very likely to be a casual one. Therefore the disposition of the 
building, almost on the meridian, as well as the proportion of length 
of the temple walls, adjusted to the apparent course of the sun 


scarcely leave it open io doubt that here we have to do it with an 
ancient observatory of the sun. 


It seems thus that the priestly astronomers of Tihuanacu were in 
possession of means for the determination of geographical orientation 


or that they even had knowledge of the obliquity of the ecliptic 
towards the plane of the earth’s equator. 


Dr. Müller's explanation of the observations and co 
siderations which resulted in the building of Kalasasaya with 
no exactly right angles, and how survey corroborated his 


—3 
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statements is highly interesting, but I must refer the reader 
to the original From his interesting exposition how to 
determinate astronomically the age of the building I quote the 
following : 

There is a way to determine the age of the building by comparing 


the amplitude given within the temple with the rising sun’s present 
amplitude between the solstices. 


The obliquity of the ecliptic was greatest about 7000 B.c. 
with the value e=24° 15’. . Comparing the amplitude con- 
tained within the temple, namely 

49° 23’ 

49° 59’ 
there is a difference of 36’, the half of which is 18’. The mean 
obliquity of the ecliptic is 


e (1930)=20° 27’, 
so that we should establish a value of 
є (Tih) = 23° 9’ 
for the time of the erection of Kalasasaya. 

Е" а diagram Dr. Müller shows the variation of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, in the form of two curves. From 
various calculations demonstrated by this diagram the 
professor arrives at the conclusion that the Temple of the 
Sun belongs to a remote period. 

Dr. Müller states that in his opinion, founded on his 
exposition and the interpretation of the data of survey the 
age of 15000 B.C. is the more likely one. But it seems as if 
15000 B.C. is too remote a date for the erection of the Temple 
of the Sun, at least if Tihuanacu belonged to the great Peruvian 
"AEN of old so vividly described in Man : Whence, How and 
ANC In this relation no mention is made of the capital 

empire,’ but we are told that its territory was of much 
There Ves than the country which we now call Peru. 
ы: Tihuanacu must have been Situated within the 
2$ ad the empire, though it remains open to question 
about 15000 wc а captat. If Kalasasaya was indeed built 
B.C. it existed prior to the foundation of the 


with the value for 1930, of 
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prehistoric Inca empire, and in this case the city, of which i 
was part, might have been something like a colony of the 
civilization which had its seat in the Amazon valley, wher 
a great religious reform took place about 19400 B.C. As the 
son of the reformer spent his life in travelling about the 
continent on missionary work, colonies are likely to have been 
established, more so as * from the work done at this time and 
from the organization set on foot was developed that wonder. 
| ful Peruvian civilization ".! 
| Be that as it тау, Kalasasaya and the surrounding city- 
| if such it was—seem to have been a great religious or spiritui 
centre, perhaps the centre whence life and light radiated upon 
the country until a mighty empire, where understanding was 
the law, grew up around this temple or temple city in the once 
| so beautiful valley of Lake Inticaca,’ the “ Cup of the Sun”. 


NOTES BY C. JINARAJADASA 


' Tihuanacu is not on the shores of Lake Titicaca, but 13 miles from it. I visited 
| the place with a party of Bolivian Theosophists during my stay in Bolivia in 1929. 


*It was Cuzco, as is mentionad in other investigations of the authors of the book. 


The whole region is troublesome for those with weak hearts; Cuzco is 11,440 е 
above sea level and Tihuanacu 1,100 feet more. 


! The Lives of Alcyone, I, 321. 


* This is said to be the ancient and real name of the lake Titicaca, and means "CU? 
(or bowl) of the зип”. , 


DR. BESANT'S BIRTHDAY 


CELEBRATIONS IN INDIA 


‘It has been customary for several years for public workers in 
Inda to make a celebration of the birthday of Dr. Besant. But in an 
unusual way the celebrations of this year have attested the deep 
gratitude which Indians feel towards her for the work which she has 
done for the cause of India. In India itself most educated people 
know the record of her work, but few outside India know how great 
it is. We publish the following reports of public meetings held on 
October Ist to show that though she is old and retired from public 
life, her memory is still one that inspires, particularly young workers. 
The report of the meeting in Madras is taken from The Hindu ; the 
other reports were those issued by the Associated Press. Among i| 
the many speakers at the meeting in Madras, only three were | 
members of the Society. In the Benares meeting Pandit I. ЇЧ. Gurtu | 
and Dr. Bhagavan Das are old friends and co-workers of Dr. Besant. | 
But at meetings in honour of her, non-Theosophists are ever eager to 
express their full praise, even though just now they differ from her 


attitude on Indian politics. | 
Bombay | 


LOWING tributes were paid to Dr. Annie Besant on the 
occasion of her eighty-sixth birthday’ at a largely | 
attended public meeting held at the Blavatsky Lodge this | 
evening, | 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who presided, referred | 
0 the various activities of Dr. Besant, and declared that she | 
was the founder of modern Indian Nationalism. However 
much She might differ from the views of certain schools of q 
Indian political thought, she was a true and patriotic servant 


o India, which she had adopted as her motherland. | 
! Thr 


the fi A ; 
signifies us of birth is here accounted the “ first birthday”. In the West, “ birthday” 
5 the celebration day of the birth. 


2 
T i : 
the ek air with the longest record of public service in India ; Vice-Chancellor of 
odi: tet indu University; for many terms member of the Imperial Legislative 
; twice President of the Indian National Congress 


oughout India, the day was celebrated as her 86th Brithday, as more correctly 


10 
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Pandit Malaviya also referred to Dr. Besant's educational, 
social and other activities, and paid encomiums to her work 
in those fields. 


Mr. K. Natarajan ' also paid a tribute to Dr. Besant’s work 
in many fields. 

The meeting resolved to send a telegram congratulating | 
Dr. Besant on her eighty-sixth birthday, and wishing her 
many happy returns of the day. 


Benares 


Glowing tributes to the various services of Dr. Annie 
Besant were paid on the occasion of her eighty-sixth birthday 
at a meeting held in the local Theosophical Society this even- 
ing, under the presidentship of Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, 
Chairman of the Benares Municipal Board. 

A portrait of Dr. Besant covered with garlands and 
flowers was placed prominently in the hall. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das emphasized the necessity of carrying on 
the work in which she had been engaged throughout her life. 


Madras 


Eloquent tributes were paid to the services rendered by 
Dr. Annie Besant at the public meeting held on Saturday at 
the Gokhale Hall to celebrate her 86th birthday. The 
meeting was convened under the auspices of several public 
associations in the city and was attended by a large and 
distinguished gathering of ladies 
P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, K. С, S. [.? 


and gentlemen. Sir 


presided. At the con 


clusion of the meeting it was resolved to send the following 
message to Dr. Besant: 


"'This meeting representing the citizens of Madras 


expresses its deep and heartfelt gratitude to Dr. Annie Besant, | 


! Distinguished publicist of Bombay and editor of the /ndian Social Reformer. 


* The most distinguished political leader in the Madras Presidency; formerly | 


member of the Executive Council of the Governor of Madras ; formerly member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly. , 
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for her splendid services to India in all the varied spheres of ac- 
tivities essential to the regeneration of India, and to the richness 
of her national life, and desires to offer their cordial felicitations 
io her on her 86th birthday, and prays that she may be spared 
to witness the fruition of her labour.” 

Pandit P. N. Ramanatha Sastri of the Adyar Library first 
read a few Sanskrit stanzas of appreciation of the services of 
Dr. Besant. Messages regretting their inability to be present on 
the occasion and wishing the function every success from the 
Hon’ble Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan Bahadurs T. 
Rangachari and L. A. Govindaraghava Aiyar, Sir Sankaran 
Nair, Sir C. V. Kumaraswami Sastri, Mr. Sami Venkatachalam 
Chetti, Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao and Mr. A. P. Warrington 
were read by the Secretary of the Y. M. I. A. 


Dr. BESANT AND MAHATMA GANDHI 


| SIR P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYAR said that they were fortunate 
in being able to celebrate the eighty-sixth birthday of Dr. Annie 
Besant and to convey to her their gratitude for her services to 
India. The country was now rejoicing over the miracle 
wrought by Mahatma Gandhi, one of the greatest of their 
nation-builders. He hoped that that miracle was the fore- 
Pio of yet greater miracles in the rapprochement of 
kot and Muslims. The | fact that they were now 
n Р аї this great moral triumph should not lead them to 
the же үе workers in the field. Dr. Besant entered 
Mahatma à cid and social reform much earlier than 
" а апі she was опе of the first to contribute to 
iia dh ndian culture and to restore their sense of 
7 codes -respect. On occasions like these, he could not 
litis ч vac two great personalities who figured so 
нч e life of India. Each of them had worked for the 

and for the uplift of the country. Dr. Besant followed 
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methods and aims practically the same as these which 
Mahatma Gandhi set before himself. Both of them had taken 
a most prominent part in the struggle of India for freedom. 
No great struggle could be won without the two-fold 
endeavour of purifying and strengthening themselves апі 
convincing their opponents of the justice of their claims, 
There might be some difference of emphasis laid by them, 
Dr. Besant knew her countrymen and their mentality better, 
and Mahatma Gandhi knew the mentality of his countrymen 
better. Mahatma Gandhi was endeavouring to purify and 
uplift the Nation morally. Dr. Besant while pursuing thes 
objects also carried on a vigorous propaganda in England and 
elsewhere for convincing the powers that be of the justice й 
their demands. She started the Home Rule movement in 
1915 and did tireless propaganda to spread the idea of Home 


Rule. The gospel of civil disobedience and passive resistance 
i 
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was not discovered by Mahatma Gandhi. In 1915 and in the 
years that followed Dr. Besant and her followers preached 
the same doctrine. What was new in Mahatma Gandhi’ 
campaign was the quality of tapas or self-mortification as 
means of appealing to the conscience of the world at large and 
those people in whose hands lay the control of their destiny 
In this direction also it could not be said that it was a new dis 
covery. Intimes of old their Rishis practised tapas. In the field 
of social reform she was an early worker. In the treatment 
of the so-called Depressed Classes and in the measures taken 
to educate them the Theosophical Society under her guidance 
had taken a very prominent part. She would have joined 
the present struggle in this direction but for her age a 
health. What she had already done for the country er 
titled her to their everlasting gratitude. Both of these greal 
personalities were beacon lights to humanity and both of them 
had guided the steps of India on the path to freedom and sel! 
realisation. The speaker hoped that Dr. Besant would 100 
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be spared to witness the triumph of the agitation which she 
started and to witness the dawn of Responsible Governmeht. 
Not merely that, to witness the completion of the moral awaken- 
ing among the masses in India which she tried to bring about. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


SIR ALLADI KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR' next addressing the 
gathering said that Dr. Besant belonged to the generation 
that believed that there was a great spiritual significance in 
the contact between the two branches of the Aryan Race, the 
English and the Indian. She felt that each Nation had a real 
contribution to make to the world and that India could not 
make any real progress if it was merely a fifth-rate Nation. 
Dr. Besant also belonged to that Victorian era in which 
people felt liberty as a passion and that liberty, if it was worth 
having at all, must be possessed as much by all as by the 
British people. The land that produced Byron and gave 
refuge to Mazzini ought to be proud that India was 
claiming to be an honourable partner and that she would 
no longer be a fifth-rate imitation of the West. This feeling 
animated her whole life. With this object she started the 
Home Rule movement and did a great deal. 

' Her life had many aspects. She believed that if 
religion was to be a vital force in the national life of the 
country it should enter into the life of the people. Otherwise 
Б had no place in the life of the country. Her life fully 
illustrated this point. She defied these people who believed 
that Hinduism could afford solace only to people belonging to a 
particular caste, for she showed how it was all-embracing. The 
history of political and civilised India for the last fifty years 
Was associated with the life and activity of Dr. Annie Besant, 
Whether it was the emancipation of the Depressed Classes or 


bom 
The Advocate-General of the Government of Madras. 
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whether ennobling Indian women to the stature and dignity 
which they were rightly entitled to, or whether in the field of 
self-realisation of Hindus also. Life could not be divided into 
compartments. Religion divorced from politics and society 
would not be worth having, and if religion was to function it 
must enter into every detail of a man’s existence. It was not 
as if their ancients were not alive to this fact. The history 
of India was replete with Hindu revival movements and 
Dr. Besant worked for this also. The speaker had every 
hope that the Hindu community would be animated by her 
example and learn the great secret of her life. She exempl: 
fied in her life that Englishmen could not win the respect and 
regard of Indians by assuming a domineering attitude. Only 
by service could they win this, and the speaker hoped that her 
example would be followed by other people. 


A VISION OF A STRONGER INDIA 


Mr. C. JINARAJADASA said that when Dr. Besant came 
to India she not only threw in a power of tremendous 
enthusiasm to inspire all that was best in Hinduism, but fat 
more significant was the fact that she saw that the stronge! 
India was the greater would be the stability of the whole 
world, for India and Britain united could throw an over 
whelming weight on the side of World Peace. She saw that 
the tides of Materialism from the West were sweeping the 
world and that India alone could save the world. She saw 
that for the salvation of the world India should be recognised 
as the leader of the East, and not Japan as many thought after 
the Russian-Japanese war. Japan was strong in material 
power; but even Japan and China knew of the spiritual powe! 
of India. Dr. Besant proclaimed to the world that when India 


was recognised at her true worth she would be a beacon light 
to guide the world away from disaster. 
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МЕ. К. S. КАМАТН! stated that Dr. Besant started the 
Boy Scout movement in the Presidency, and but for her efforts 
ihe movement would not have attained that strength and 
influence it had to-day. The call oí Dr. Besant to the youth 
of the province to serve their Motherland had a spontaneous 
response. 

Mr. E. VINAYAKA RAO said that no other foreigner had 
done so much as Dr. Besant for the educational advancement 
of the men, women and children of India. She was a veteran 
journalist and led the Home Rule movement and also worked 
for a unified Congress. 

She had said several times that she would not die till she 
ww her dear India free and the speaker prayed that God 
Almighty would spare her life to see her ambition fulfilled. 

DR. MUTHULAKSHMI REDDI ° said that that day would be 
celebrated by millions of people not only in India but through- 
outthe world. India wanted a personality like Dr. Besant and 
she came at an opportune time. Their religion was being for- 
gotten, their culture was fading and young men were begin- 
ning to lose faith in their country, and at this time she came 
over to India, interpreted Hinduism and Indian philosophy, 
and published several tracts in easy English such as could be 
u^ e understood by young boys and girls. If Indian women 
nie cm ^ to-day, it was through her initiative and 
verde enm She set a fine example that women were 
CE m "c men and taking initiative in political action. 
rem н m Vina to preside over the Indian National 
leihen =; e Women's Indian Association, which had now 
While she ] - the country, was founded by her disciples. 
Ue ocn inel | irit religion she severely condemned 
inni pig in the practice of Hinduism. May she be 

о see the triumph of her efforts. 
| Organising Secretary of the Boy Scout Movement in South India. 


` l'ormerl Р = : 
lo hold such : Жел oe id President of the Madras Legislative Council, the first woman. 
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A TRUE * GNANI" 


NOVEMBER 


MR. К. NAGESWARA КАО! stated that the best tribute 
| which one could pay to the services of Dr. Annie Besari 
| was to follow her example in all activities which she loved, 
Mr. К. V. SESHA IYENGAR’ said that throughout her life 
and her tours in the world she was India's ambassador. She 
was a personification of power. She worked for the ration 
alisation of Hindu thought and for communal helpfulness, 
She was a true gnani and a tapasi. 
Mr. К. S. VENKATARAMANI® said that Dr. Besant wasa 
pioneer in the Indian Renaissance. He considered Dr. Besant, 
Dr. Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi as the three great nation 
builders. She first awakened Indian religious consciousness 
and entered politics as she found that without political freedom 
she could not succeed in her efforts. Mahatma Gandhi hai 
also to do this. Both of these great leaders would have 
confined themselves to the field of religion had they not found 
that politics stood in their way. Dr. Besant was a tru 
n " advaitin". She came to quick decisions and released her 
| 4 full energy for the attainment of that end. She did selfless 
| work and was the personification of a true Hindu. 
| Mrs. НЕМЅМАМ * stated that the life of Dr. Besant could 
be divided into four great periods. During the first period 
she devoted herself in seeking after truth in religion. In the 
second period she showed intense interest in education and 
afterwards she devoted herself to social reform and politics. 
She exemplified in herself the great ideals of Indian woman- 
hood. She also worked against colour prejudice. Het 
services to humanity were invaluable and it must be the 


! A highly respected political leader, editor of Andhra Patrikà of Madras. 
? A distinguished Social Welfare worker, 


3 A writer well-known for his romances on Indian life, 


* A leading worker for educational and political reforms. 
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fervent wish of everybody that she should be spared long 
to see her endeavours successful. 

Mr. К. R. BASHYAM IYENGAR said that Dr. Besant 
was a great writer and an orator and used her pen and tongue 
to the best advantage of humanity. She was a brilliant 
journalist and edited New India, which served the country 
very well. By her efforts in the political field she brought 
India nearer Swaraj. 

Mr. V. T, ARASU stated that the key note of the success 
of Dr. Besant as a public worker was that she fully believed 
that hatred could not be conquered by hatred, but by love. 

Mrs. ALAMELUMANGATHAYARAMMAL' said that by her 
life, Dr. Besant had proved true the proverb that the hand | 
that rocked the cradle could rock the world also. | 


Mr. V. VENKATASUBBIAH? said that Dr. Besant was a В) 
" " & | 
great idealist, a practical leader and a great organiser of world Ü 
movements. | 


MR. B. SHIVA КАО? said that none else in India had done | 
s much for the country as she. She created on her entry | 
шо India au intense momentum for educational, social and | 
political work. In all her great works, she first worked single- 
handed and in the teeth of opposition, but she worked un- | | 
llinchingly for that cause till she created opinion in her favour. | 
She had indomitable faith in the ultimate victory of her ideals. 


„йлы, ee 


Mn. Т, R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI * moved that a message 
of congratulations be sent to Dr. Besant. (The text of the 
len has been given above.) The speaker said that in the 
im ея ness to the call of truth during her whole life, in her M 
е ѕе to the call of duty as she saw it and in the indomita- | 
courage and irrepressible will and strenuous labour she 
" 


~ ee | 


1 
; ian" of the Legislative Council of Madras. 
| ember of the Servants of India Society. 


* Member of th 
ist mber of the Round Table Confer f Dr. B у - 
in the political field, president of the idus Levens Union. QVE неа 


4 
F 
| EM Advocate-General, and one of the foremost advocates of Madras. 
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put forth in every cause that she espoused as worthy of her 
endeavour, Dr. Besant furnished an example which all shoul 
follow. Her statements made as early as 1878 and 196 
regarding liberty of the press were forceful and most applica 
ble to the present day. 

The speaker associated himself with the fervent prayer 
of the previous speakers that Dr. Besant be spared for many 
more years to come. 

MR. P. R. NARAYANAN of the Y.M.LA. Parliament 
seconded the resolution to send the message to Dr. Besant, 
He said that the gift by her of the hall in which they were 
gathered would for ever remind the young generations to come 
what services she had rendered to the youth of Madras. 

The message was accepted by the gathering. 


With a vote of thanks to the chairman by Mr. К.Ү. 
Venkataraman, the meeting terminated. 


CELEBRATION AT ADYAR 


At 10.30 Brahmin priests came in procession from the 
Bharata Samaj Temple with “ Pürna Kumbha ” (sacred vessel 
of magnetized water) and Dr. Besant received them at the 
door of her apartment. They chanted Vedic verses invoking 
upon her the blessings of the Devas. At 3.45 all the residents 
filed past her, where she sat on her verandah; they laid 
flowers in her hands, and she greeted each, touching thei 
hands. At 4.30 there was a tea-party at the Banyan Tree; 
Dr. Besant did not attend, but Bishop Leadbeater presided. In 
the morning, Mr. Jinarajadasa on her behalf presented to each 
employee of Vasanta Press a pair of dhoties or cloths; in the 
afternoon in Madras he gave the presents to the employees 0 
the Young Men's Indian Association of which Dr. Besant 5 
chairman. Each employee on the Theosophical Estate receiv 
ed as usual from Dr. Besant one week's wages as a present. 
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WHAT C. W. LEADBEATER SAW 


1932 


Meantime we had here on the roof a curious and very 
ancient form of salutation from a number of Brahmans. It is 
a custom handed down from time immemorial to celebrate 
ay special occasion in the life of a distinguished person by 
slemnly invokin upon his head the blessings of various 
deities (or rather, various Aspects of the One Deity), and also 
of the great Devas who are the heads of different departments 
—Agni, Indra, Varuna and others. And this is done by the 
recitation of prehistoric Vedic hymns in archaic Sanskrit; 
and at the same time by offering to him a huge vessel full of 
highly magnetized water, in the mouth of which is placed a 
cocoanut surrounded by mango leaves, sprinkled over with 
saffron rice, and decked with flowers. Only those Brahmans 
who make a speciality of learning how it is to be done can 
recite these primitive mantras properly, so it becomes a kind 
of profession. 

The President came out on to the roof in front of her 
тоот, and stood for about ten minutes during this recitation. 
We tried to induce her to sit, but she thought it would not be 
respectful. Some 30 Brahmans took part in the function (all 
strangers to us except Dr. Srinivasamurti, who led them and 
um the lotah) and it was exceedingly interesting to watch 

е strange thought and sound-forms made by those weird 
archaic mantras—forms of great grace and beauty, yet all 
somehow imperfect, reminding one of vast and wonderful 
Pe oy belonging to some other world, some form of 
P Yi ion utterly remote from ours. Yet they were still 

ective, in that they brought down influences of considerable 
vera aa One had the feeling that they could be 
а that if they were recited with more life and 
Nem nding, they would introduce something new to us, 
gh incredibly old—something long forgotten and alien 


ee 
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to the life of to-day, not by any means necessarily all 
good, though it could be a tremendous force for good if rightly 
used. Words fail me in trying to describe the impression that 
it made upon me. 

When this was over they descended to much more 
common-place levels, and chanted another Sanskrit роет 
composed for the occasion by one of our library pandits—still 
in praise of our President, but bringing in her name, ani 
mentioning her many good deeds and qualities. She sat 
through that, and she was really not unduly tired by the 


whole function; after a cup of coffee she was quite bright 
again. 


COLONEL OLCOTT wrote in 1894, Old Diary Leaves V, after Annie 
Besant’s first tour in India: 


“Unlike as H.P.B. and I were in many respects, we were akin 
more ways than Annabai and myself can ever be. My praise of her 
is not tinged with blind partiality. She is religious fervor and 
devotion personified, the ideal female devotee who in time evolves 
into the saint and martyr . . . Her Hinduism is the lofty spit 
tual concept of the Bhagavad G;t1; a splendid, perhaps unattainable, 
ideal Like the flower burgeoning out when the pressure can 
be removed and sunlight can be drunk in, so she burst out of the iron 
cage of Materialistic Atheism the moment her Karma brought het 
within the sphere of the Eastern Wisdom and of its transcriber 
H. P. B. A more consistently religious woman 1 never mel, 


nor one whose life is а more joyful self-sacrifice. Му blessings 
attend her wherever she goes!” 


THE WORLD-TEACHER 
By D. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


T a reflective mind, one of the most inspiring and fascinat- 
inf doctrines of Theosophy is that of the existence and 
functions of the World-Teacher—next in importance only to 
that of the existence of the Masters, of which indeed it is to a 
certain extent a logical development. All that ordinary reli- 
gionists mean by God, and very much more, finds its real 
philosophical basis or justification in this truth. I was reading 
the other day—for perhaps the 6th or 7th time—the illuminat- 
inf article on this subject by Mr. C. Jinarajadasa in the April 
THEOSOPHIST, under the title, * A Vision of the Teacher of 
Gods and Men ”, Students of Theosophy are aware how “ the 
body of truths ” called “ Ancient Wisdom ” by our President, 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by 
unveiling their hidden meanings”. Perhaps to no-other 
"бн has Theosophy done this service in greater measure 
2m Hinduism, Many truths and beliefs to which we 
тек s а а mechanical mood, or as matters of conven- 
ite MA polite fictions," as Bishop Leadbeater once 
ne . pring living realities in the light of Theosophic 
te end their drabness and respectability disappear, and 
ecome ennobled, beautified and spiritualised. 

е my feeling, and such, I am sure, must have 
rain D M — readers on reading “ A Vision of the 
тоне o ч ап Men " referred to above in the April 
: wish to draw attention to one particular 
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point, the seventh “ aspect ” of the Lord, as described on p. 2, 
It seemed to me to explain, or at least throw light on, why i 
is that some, perhaps the majority, of Shri Krishna’s biais 
are to be found among women, commencing from the борі 
down to such great saints as Queen Mira Bai in the Middle 
Ages, and those of the present day. Observe any Hind 
household ; watch the worshippers in a Vaishnavite temple ; or 
listen to the household songs and hymns. [t is generally the 
women who feel the most passionate devotion to the Lori, 
though it may oftentimes be called “ ignorant " by the superior 
male. 

I have in mind a particular phrase in one of the books, 
in which Shri Krishna is described as “ Strinam manojfam 
ruchiram smayena”—“ He who understands the heart o 
woman, who fascinates (or dazzles) by His smile”. Itis 
only when I read the seventh paragraph in the article referred 
to that I seemed to grasp some of the underlying meaning 0! 
that shloka. It is true to say that it is a fragment of the 
beauty of Child Krishna which a Hindu mother sees in her 
child when she idealises and idolises him. 

The fourth “ aspect ” (see p. 25) is also one of fascinating 
interest. “His Love is not a quiescent Love; He is the 
incarnation of Love Militant . . . His Love makes men 
into leaders . . . His Love not only commands; i 
commands with a plan of action. That is why He is a leader, 
a commander-in-chief, one who must be obeyed by those who 
have bent the knee to His service.” That is to say, noi 
merely the “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” or “turning the 
left cheek when smitten on the right" (though there i5? 
certain amount of truth behind the idea) but a great “ Spirit 
ual Power," radiating strength and energy, “throned 10 
Glory, robed in Might". The constant association of “ Jaya’ 
victory, with the name of Shri Krishna in Hindu books shout 
be recalled in tbis connexion. There is a beautiful an 
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celebrated hymn sung among Vaishnavites, called the “ Hymn 

of Victory,” beginning with the words, Jitam te Pundari- | 
kksha, Victory to thee, thou Lotus-eyed, etc. Another 

celebrated verse, describing the birth of Shri Krishna: 


Abhijin-nama nakshatram jayanti-nama sharvari 
Muhurto vijayo-nàma yatra jàto Janardanah 


| “Victorious was the name of the star, victorious the name of 


ihe night, and all-victorious the name of the hour, in which | 
Janardana was born.” (Abhijit, “ all-victorious,” is another | 
name for Rohini, the "rising or ascending," the star under | 
which according to tradition our Lord was born. Jayanti is of 
curse His birthday. I do not know what is “ vijaya muhurta," 
ihe victorious hour. Will some scholar explain ? 
Similar in sentiment is the famous Mahabharata verse : 
“Where righteousness is, there is Shri Krishna; and where | 
He is, there is victory." d 
Likewise, it is stated of those saints who are devoted 
| 


to the Lord: 


a jayas-tesham kutas-tesham parajayah. 
-indivara-shyamo hridayastho Janárdanah. 
“Theirs is the profit, theirs is the victory; whence indeed 
E there be defeat for those in whose heart is seated Janar- | 
апа, dark as the blue lotus?" These and many other favorite 
кафа seemed to me to acquire a new beauty and signifi- it 
ance when regarded in the light of the “ Vision ". | | 
E we would all read, re-read, and ponder over our | 
EOSOPHIST, we should perhaps need very little 
more of “teaching ” ! 
: < ялалар question is whether the nature or quality 
uc ан Grace from on high differs according to the 
"v E orm ог Incarnation (such as Christ, Krishna, 
x: 2 vé to which the devotion is offered. Since the 
ix is lovingkindness is all things to all men, that 
likely. Would the seer of the Vision explain ? | 
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NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


It is difficult to answer this question because such a smal 
consciousness as mine can scarcely understand a World Cop. 
sciousness who is the embodiment of the Second Aspect of the 
Logos for His work on this globe. But briefly, the answer 
would be along the line of Truth enunciated by Shri Krishn: 
when He said: “ By whatsoever path men approach Me, even 
so I receive them, for the path that men take from every side 
is Mine." Since the Bodhisattva began His work, when He 
took that work over from the Lord Buddha, He has manifest. 
ed as Shri Krishna and the Christ. Later He sent His 
messenger, the Prophet Muhammad, and now He is onc 
again doing the work with Krishnamurti as His vehicle. In 
the course of the 25 centuries already of His work, He ha 
revealed several new paths of acceptance of men's offering to 
the Divine, while keeping open the paths established by His 
Predecessor. Along each of these paths old and new the return 
" Grace” comes down from the Logos through Him. The vision 
of yet other modes of Grace for the future needs of humanity 
is one that would almost blind the consciousness of any but an 
Adept; and we could scarce understand them лош. 

He is indeed all things to all men, with an intimacy o 
relation between the two that we can scarce describe in words 
As the sunlight enters in through any aperture, large or small 
square or circular, and will fill a tiny cell as the larges! 
edifice, so is this answering Grace of His. One can hardly 
speak more on the matter without emphasizing the helpless 
ness of words. This much, however, is true, that the ways 
of Grace soíar known by mankind are not the only modes, 
and that there аге many new and wonderful modes awaiting 
mankind which He, as the Embodiment of the life and wis 


dom of the Logos, will reveal to mankind during the long 28 
of His dispensation. 


THE FOUNDING OF 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY | 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


asudden inspiration which came to him on the evening of September 
1, 1875, when a group of friends had gathered to listen to an address 
by Mr. G. H. Felt on the secrets of the Pyramids. His statement is 
as follows (Old Diary Leaves, 1. 117-8). 


I r 


(Y course we passed an informal vote of hearty thanks for 
his highly interesting lecture, and an animated discus- 
sion followed. In the course of this, the idea occurred to me 
that it would be a good thing to form a society to pursue and 
promote such occult research, and, after turning it over in my 
mind, I wrote on a scrap of paper the following: “ Would it 
not be а good thing to form a Society for this kind of study?” 
kn ae it to Mr. Judge, at the moment standing between I 
2 =; Н.Р.В., sitting opposite, to pass over to her. She 
ad it and nodded assent. Thereupon I rose and, with some 
prefatory remarks, broached the subject. It pleased the 
a e when Mr. Felt, replying to a question to that 
"te A : would be willing to teach us how to evoke and 
ih e ovas it was unanimously agreed that the 
inn cw be formed. Upon motion of Mr. Judge, I was 
Рд airman, and upon my motion Mr. Judge was 
ed Secretary of the meeting. The hour being late, an 


adj 
— was had to the following evening, when formal 


pa 
B 


—————— 
————————— 
ee 
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action should be taken. Those present were requested to 


bring sympathisers who would like to join the proposed 
society. 


This same idea that it was “ entirely unpremeditated " is als; 
stated in the Spiritual Scientist, a paper supported liberally by money 
and articles by both H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott. The following account 
occurs in a rare book on Spiritualism, Nineteenth Century Miracles 
by Emma Hardinge Britten, Manchester, 1883. Mrs. Britten wasa 
“seer,” and a friend of H, P. B. 


II 


Аз offering the most impartial information concerning the 
origin of this Society that can be laid before the reader, the 
following extract is given from one of the New York daily 


journals, subsequently reprinted in the Boston Spiritual 
Scientist of 1876. It reads as follows : 


“A THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


“Опе movement of great importance has just been 
inaugurated in New York, under the lead of Colonel Henry 
S. Olcott, in the organization of a society to be known 28 
*The Theosophical Society The suggestion was entirely 
unpremeditated, and was made on the evening of the 7th instant, 
in the parlors of Madame Blavatsky, where a company 
seventeen ladies and gentlemen had assembled to met 
Mr. George Henry Felt, whose discovery of the geometrical 
figures of the Egyptian Cabbala may be regarded as among 
the most surprising feats of the human intellect. The 
company included several persons of great learning and some 
of wide personal influence, The managing editor of tw? 
religious papers; the coeditors of two literary magazines 
an Oxford LL.D.; a venerable Jewish scholar and traveller 
of терше; an editorial writer of one of the New York morning 
dailies ; the president of the New York Society of Spiritualists: 
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Mr. C. C. Massey, an English visitor ; Mrs. Emma Hardinge 
Britten and Dr. Britten; two New York lawyers, besides 
Colonel Olcott ; a partner in a Philadelphia publishing house ; 
4 well-known physician ; and, most notable of all, Madame 
Blavatsky herself, comprised Mr. Felt’s audience. 

* After his discourse, an animated discussion ensued. 


| During a convenient pause in the conversation, Colonel Olcott 


tose, and after briefly sketching the present condition of the 
Spiritualistic movement, the attitude of its antagonists, the 
materialists; the irrepressible conflict between science and 
the religious sectaries; the philosophical character of the 
ancient theosophies, and their sufficiency to reconcile all 
existing antagonisms, and the apparently sublime achievement 
of Mr. Felt in extracting the key to the architecture of 
Nature from the scanty fragments of ancient lore left us 


| bythe devastating hands of the Moslem and Christian fanatics 


ee. шее е —_———вЧҮлзї 
—— 


К the early centuries, he proposed to form a nucleus around 
which might gather all the enlightened and brave souls who 
were willing to work together for the collection and diffusion 
of knowledge. His plan was to organize a society of occultists 
and begin at once to collect a library, and diffuse information 
concerning those secret laws of nature which were so familiar 
to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, but are totally unknown by 
dur modern world of science. 
Lo Felt said, in reply to questions, that communion of 
"ene ve the dead, and the reciprocal intervention of each 
the = airs of the other, was not a mere conjecture among 
le E Egyptians, but reduced to a positive science, and 
чони x had been able to cause the materialization of 
“Tt таи full daylight, by magical appliance. 
& was unanimously voted to organise the proposed 
lety forthwith. Colonel Olcott was elected temporary 
m and a committee was appointed to draít a constitu- 
and by-laws. 
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* We hail the movement with great satisfaction, as likely 
to aid in bringing order out of our present chaos, furnish us; 
true philosophy of spirit-intercourse, and afford a neutral 
ground upon which the tired wrestlers of the Church ani 
College may rest from their cruel and illogical strife.” 

Shortly after the first formation of this Society, in which 
all the parties alluded to above took part, and filled offices, i 
was deemed desirable to conduct the proceedings on the basis 
of a secret society, from which time, the Fellows of the New 
York Theosophical Society were known to each other by the 
usual formulae of passwords, grips, signs etc. In this, asin 
all other associations banded together for the study of occult 
subjects, it may be naturally supposed there are esoteric, 
as well as merely exoteric degrees, and results attainable only 
to those who could, and would pursue, their studies, to the 
innermost depths of nature’s laboratories. (p. 296.) 


Mrs. Britten refers once again to the same gathering, and states 
also that some of the meetings took place at her own house. 


ПІ 


“The Theosophical Society took its rise in the interes! 
manifested by a party of ladies and gentlemen who had 
assembled one evening in the parlours of Madame Blavatsky 
to hear a reading from Mr. George Н. Felt, the Egyptolo£is! 
and interpreter of the figures of the Egyptian Cabala. І have 
already stated, whilst defending myself through the courteous 
use of your columns, from the extraordinary attacks made 
upon me for the publication of ‘Art Magic,’ that at the reading 
to which I refer I met Madame Blavatsky and Mr. Felt for 
the first time in my life, and that it was the astonishment 
which my husband and I both felt in hearing from the 
discourse we listened to on the Cabala, so much similarity ^ 
ideas and aims to those which we were then busy in transla 
ing, and were about to publish in the work of an esteemed 


ашны 
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friend, that induced us to urge forward the formation of the 
Theosophical Society, connect ourselves with it, and do all 
we could to promote its welfare The initial meetings 
of the Society took place as before stated at the rooms of 
Madame Blavatsky, subsequently at my own house, and after 
our organization had been completed at the Mott Memorial 


Най” (p. 441.) 


The story is now continued by documents. The most 
valuable document of all, the original Minute Book of the founding 
of the Society, is no longer at Adyar. Colonel Olcott quotes from it, 
and an official document signed by two members at Convention in 
1896 attested that certain extracts from the book which Colonel 
э, made in his Convention address had been checked and were 
ж correct. But when the late Recording Secretary, Mr. J. R. Aria, 
00 m his office, it was no longer among the records. The 
d € it which is reproduced (No. IV, see page overleaf) was 
po on ed by Mr. W. Q. Judge before it was dispatched from New 
i a a Tuer oos csl а e he e e it with other 

. 1 о the General Secretary for 
of the photograph. Its date is September 8th. 54 геа 


Тһе next meetin$ was оп September 18th 
quotes from the Minute Book (Old Diary refer I. a н 
The Committee on Preamble and By-Laws reported 
progress, and Mr. De Lara read a paper which he had been 
tequested to write for the Committee. 
{ i: the suggestion of the Committee it was, upon motion 
esolved, That the name of the Society be ‘ The Theo- 
sophical Society ?, 
к; ^w ‘chair appointed the Rev. Mr. Wiggin and 
2 oe a Committee to select suitable meeting rooms ; 
en several new me i 
wie lu mbers were nominated and, upon 
: Resolved, That these persons be added to the list of 
ounders, 
: Mgr Which the meeting adjourned, subject to the call 
эе 5 аш. The report is signed by me as Chairman and 
: John Storer Cobb, for C. Sotheran, Secretary.” 


"(———— 


Cl Neary d Puri ЕР 
7 аара s 


Qed Mire бсш ro bai? Mars t nO нае, 
4-2 ” sectio. ду о 2 4 абра of dota 
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| Пало tit Bos tt epus tek at tuuli, 
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The next link in the chain is a document which was shown to 
me in 1924 by its then possessor, Mr. John W. Lovell. Mr. Lovell | 
passed away only а few months ago this year. He told me that as a | 
young man in 1875, he had occasion to call on Mr. Sotheran on | 
business, and when talking on many matters Mr. Sotheran mentioned 
the organization of the Society. Mr. Lovell then and there paid five 


dollars, the membership fee. 


| 
Y 
b 


E "t document is at Adyar. The members of the Society are 
tha dad о organize and elect officers”. It isa printed postcard, but 
ate filled in is in Colonel Olcott’s handwriting. 


VI 


Che Theosophical Socictp. 


, New York, Oct. 13th 1875. 
a Cede artes on By-Laws having com plcted its work, 
Private £ 7 the Theosophical Society will be held at the 
Cet, 16th, жез No. 206 West 38th St., on Saturday. 
If M» Fe kee, af 8 p.m., to orgamse and elect officers. 
EU. should be in town, he will continue his intensely || 
g account of his Egyptological discoveries. Under | 
| 
| 


g —ÀÀ—— M 


А 


the By- 
th a rix proposed, new members cannot бе elected until 
alien Heed consideration of their application. A full 
The ‘i эё this preliminary meeting is therefore desirable. 
order ad " erstgned issues this call in compliance with the | 
opted by the meeting of September 17 K ultimo. | 


HENRY. S. OLCOTT, Prasedent pro. tem. 


И 
N 
> 
] 


E, 


——  —M— À i] 
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The story is carried on by another document, a small pamphlet 

Its front cover, and two principal pages are reproduced, exact siz, 

| The seal of the Society has been decided upon; the Society i; 

' announced as ''organized " on October 30. The Society has only ое 

| Object: “to collect and diffuse knowledge of the laws which goven 

1 the universe." The phrase “ Brotherhood of Humanity," by whic 

the Society is best known among its members, seems to have bea 

first used by Colonel Olcott in Bombay on October 12, 1879, in: 

humanitarian address to the Jains, in support of their well-knom 
tenderness towards animals. (H.S.O. Diary for 1879.) 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 
EESE um 
President, 
HENRY S. OLCOTT. 
Vice-Presidents, 
5. PANCOAST, M.D., GEORGE HENRY FELT. 


Corresponding Secretary, 
Mur. H. P. BLAVATSK Y. 


Recording Secretary. 
JOHN STORER COBB. 


Treasurer, 
HENRY J. NEWTON. 
Librarian, 
CHARLES SOTHERAN. 


Councillors, 
R£v. J. H. WIGGIN, 
Mrs. EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN, 
R. B. WESTBROOK, 
C. E. SIMMONS, M.D., 
HERBERT D. MONACHESI. 


Counsel to the Sociaty 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 
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BY-LAWS, 
—— 
CHAPTER 1. 
Tue title of the society is “THe THEOSOPHICAL 
Society,” 
CHAPTER 11. 


The objects of the society are, to collect and diffuse a 
knowledge of the laws which govern the universe. 


CHAPTER IIL 


FELLOWS. 


The society shall consist of active, honorary, and 
corresponding fellows. 


І, Honorary fellows shall be chosen on account of 
their distinction as theosophists. 

2. Corresponding fellows shail be chosen from those 
who have aided the advancement of theosophy. 

3. Fellowship shall be conferred only upon persons in 
sympathy with the objects of the society. 

4. Nominations for fellowship shall be made in writing 
by two fellows in good standing, at a regular meeting 
of the society, and referred without debate to the council, 
which shall vote thereon not sooner than thirty nor later 
than sixty days thereafter. 

5. Any fellow may, on the recommendation of the 
council, and by a vote of two thirds of the fellows pres- 
ent at a regular meeting of the society, be expelled. 


Next came the meeting on November 17th. It met in ser 
Memorial Hall. Colonel Olcott delivered his “ President’s Inaug 
Address”. He remarks in Old Diary Leaves, I. p. 136: 


"Inadvertently, in our first published document, the 
Preamble and By-Laws of the Theosophical Society, the 30th 
of October was given as the date of organisation, wheres 


as seen above, it should properly have been Novembet 11, 
1875 ". | 
The words “аз seen above” 


to his remark preceón | 
these words of his just quoted, and refers to his 


they are: | 
first conceived of on the | 
y perfected on the 17th | 
after a gestatory period of seventy days | 


“Thus the Theosophical Society, 
8th September and constitutional] 
November, 1875, 
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came into being and started on its marvellous career of 
altruistic endeavour per angusta ad augusta.” 


But looking at all the documents, there was nothing “ inadver- 
tent” in stating the Society was “ organized” on October 30th. It 
was only about the year 1880 that we hear of the date November 
17th as the day of the founding. I cannot help thinking that he 
selected that date largely because of his great reliance on the 
number “7”, Throughout all his Diaries one notes how the 
appearance of that number оп a steamer berth or railway ticket, 
in the date of the month, and in all kinds of other ways, 
was to him a great encouragement that all would go well. It is 
true that, in the United States, its President is “elected” on the 
first Tuesday in November, though as a matter of fact the voters on 
that date elect only the individuals who compose an “ electoral 
college”. On the following year, on March 4th, the outgoing Presi- 
dent hands over the administration to the new President, who deli- 
vers an “Inaugural Address”. In the old “ Colonial days” of the 
U. S. A, when travel was slow and on horseback, this interval of 
time was allowed, І am informed, in order that the legislators might 
duly arrive for the inauguration. Following this precedent in his 
country, Colonel Olcott considered that the Society was not “ constitu- 
tionally perfected” till November 17th, when he delivered his 
Inaugural Address, 


But apart from all this about the date of founding, I propose to 
examine his statement that the suggestion for starting a Society came 
om him in September. On this we have two documents at Adyar 


which show that a Society was intended by the Masters much earlier. 


H. P. B. knew that, but not Colonel Olcott. 


(Zo be continued) 


IHE GENESIS OF THE ELEMENTS 


П. 


“Ос,” NA, CL, Cu, Br, Ag, I, Gp, ER, Au, “85”. 
By C. JINARAJADASA 
(Continued from p. 106) 


A COMPLETELY different configuration is shown by the 

elements of this group, which in the Periodic Table 
Of Crookes are marked diamagnetic, monatomic and odd. 
There are two elements of this group which belong to it in 
shape and details of construction, but whose chemical labels 
are not certain. They are marked as Gadolinium and 
Erbium, according to the weights of the Atomic Weights list; 


but as they appear among the rare earths, it may be found 
later that they are labelled incorrectly, 
The first, and the lightest 


, of the group is an element not 
as yet isolated by chem 


ists even spectroscopically, and for 
number. In the first investigations 
Oxygen and Nitrogen were seen, 
n. It had 54 Anu, and therefore 


gas Helium, the investigators 


, 


But when the weight for 
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Helium was announced as 4, obviously it was another. It was 
therefore not recorded in print, though a diagram was made 
and put aside. In the investigations of 1907 it appeared as 
a part of Gold, though in a multiple of 16 of it, and disinte- 
grated. In the investigations of 1909 it was noted as 
appearing in Gadolinium. It also appeared in Mercury, Hg, 
which is an element not of the group. In the investigations 
of September, 1932, it is found to appear in Erbium and “ 85”. 
The mysterious element was dubbed by me * Occultum ” 
in 1907, only because two occultists were doing the clairvoyant 
investigations, and it was a convenient word. | 
The elements of this group are all of one type and of one 
configuration, except Occultum. What the type is will be seen 
from the diagram; the general shape was called a “ dumb- | 
bell,” as the best word to describe the elements. Each 1 
dumb-bell is composed of : | 

1, a“ connecting той”. 

4 an upper part, or head, composed of 12 “ funnels,” 
revolving round a central globe. The twelve funnels, as they 
tadiate outwards from the globe, point slightly upwards or | 
downwards, alternately. | 
i 3. n exactly similar lower part, composed of 12 
unnels, radiating outwards from a similar globe. 
езг xi form of Occultum is shown in the | 
т = ach element has a spherical “ wall,” within which | 
RS ie groups of Anu move. That wall is drawn | 
WAE 5 e e the case of Occultum; it must be imagined 
"Esa is ої every other element, or sub-element, and 
Pita e case of a single l Anu. The sphere wall is 
nin ратно as circles, ovals, * cigars,’ etc., | 

o the modifications produced in it. | 
> Узе = a Ne wall ? It is a temporary effect, caused | 
кые hore Anu in rotation. Just as a stream of air under 

te will make a hole on the surface of water, by pushing | 

| 
{ 
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back that water, so is it with the groups. As they revolve 
the force of their motion drives back the circumambient 
medium. That medium thus driven back by the element a 
it moves round its axis is the space around it which i 
filled with millions of loose Anu; it also drives back dense 


parts of what is called “astral matter"; the medium drives 


back by each separate “ funnel” in Sodium, Chlorine, etc, s 
“astral atomic matter ”. 

The full diagram is given of Occultum. A фай 
description will be found in the work Occult Chemistry. The 
ring of 15 Anu is a flat circular ring, and all the 15 are linked 
in a peculiar way to make a rope-circle. Of the other elements, 
diagrams are given of the main parts or ions: (1) of the 
connecting rod; (2) of the funnel; (3) of the globe rou 
which the twelve funnels revolve, either of the uppetu 
of the lower part. 

It will be seen that in each the globe steadily increase 
in size; that in five elements, Cl, Cu, Br, Ag, and, the 
connecting rod is the same. In the connecting rod d 
the succeeding elements Occultum reappears in multiple 
of 8, 12 and 16. 

In the connecting rod, whenever there are two columns, 
as in Gd, they revolve perpendicularly round a commo 
centre ; when there are four columns, as in “ 85”, they revolve 
similarly round a common centre, being at the cornes 
of a square, But when there are three, as in Erbium, they 
revolve round a centre which is the connecting rod of Cl. 
the three columns being at the corners of a triangle. | 

The connecting rod of Gold is exceptional. It consists ? 
parts of 16 Occultum arranged as two ecliptics, with the 
remaining parts of the 16 Occultum as the centre. As it qu 
impossible to get the diagram of Gold to fit in with those of C 
and Er, a separate diagram is made for it, while “ 85” is p"! 
where Gold should appear. It will be seen that the lowe! 


———————— 9 


— 
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part of “ 85” is given, instead of the upper ; this is purely for 
the convenience of the diagram. 

One isotope, that of Chlorine, is shown. The difference 
is slight, seemingly; each funnel begins with 2 and 3 Anu, 
mt with 2 and 2; and the ball from which the funnels 
tadiate has 12 Anu instead of 10. This sends up the weight 
to 37°05. 

As stated when dealing with the Li group, the weight 
given is “number weight,” ie. the number of Anu in an 
element divided by 18, the number of Anu in Hydrogen. 
Therefore it is on the scale H=1. The “ atomic weight ” is 
that of the International Committee on Atomic Weights, 
with O=16. The atomic weight of isotopes, if any, are given 
in brackets immediately following. 


“ Oc," “ Occultum " 


Tetrahedron ds 24 
Balloon Ж 9 
Rope-circle ED 15 
2 triplets iss 6 

54 
Number Weight 91 Son 
Atomic Weight .. Not known. 


1l. Na, Sodium 


Connecting rod si 14 
Pper part: 12 funnels of 
16 A each = 192; and 


central globe 10 it ee 

Wer part, same sds, M 

418 

Number Weight 218 .. 2322 
Atomic Weight .. 29 000 (23) 


} 


THE 


17. Cl, Chlorine 


Connecting rod 

Upper part: 12 funnels of 
25 А each = 300; and 
central globe 10 

Lower part, same 


639 


Number Weight 18 


Atomic Weight 
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19 


310 
310 


639 


35'50 


35:457 (35, 31) 


17. Cl, Chlorine, Isotope 


Connecting rod - 
Upper part: 12 funnels of 
26 A each = 312; and 


central globe 12 
Lower part, same 


667 
Number Weight 18 


18 
Atomic Weight 


29. Cu, Copper 
Connecting rod 
Upper part: 12 funnels of 
45 A = 540; and 
central globe 20 
Lower part, same 


Number Weight E 
Atomic Weight 


35. Br, Bromine 
Connecting rod 
Upper part: 12 funnels of 
98 A — 696 ; and 
central globe 14 
Lower part, same 


19 


63:55 (63, 65) 


adojo ге 


димо)у 19 


штро PIG 


„Unn „әр 
WHOA "1VNOI.ILd3OX3 


i TS 
CBOE DO 
699 


ошшбыб>; ыб; "OP 


чойо лу `6 


9, adolinium 


64. Gu. 


Srhium 


x 
©з 
oO 
e 


R A 
> 
2 
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Number Weight E .. 19°94 | 
Atomic Weight ... 79°91 (79, 81) 


47, Ag, Silver 


Connecting rod - 19 
Upper part: 12 funnels of 
79 A=948 ; 
central globe 15 ЕМ, i 
Lower part, same ic. 963 
| 1945 
Number Weight 1522 .. 10805 
Atomic Weight .. 107°88 (107, 109) 


53. I, lodine 


Connecting rod i 19 
Upper part: 12 funnels of 

93 A—1116 ; 

central globe 18 MES 5 
Lower part, same ». 4 

2287 

Number Weight 2287 .. 12705 | | 
Atomic Weight .. 12698 (127) Wh | 


64. Gd, Gadolinium 


Atomic Weight с SOLD 
14 


Connecting rod ай 
Upper part : 12 funnels of | 
90 A—1080 ; | 
сепїга1 globe 101 „ОЗ i 
Lower part, same aoe 1..1 
2194 | | 
| 
Number Weight 2794 M .. 15522 | 
| 
| 


ИЫ 
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68. Er, Erbium 
Connecting rod vs BOF 
pper part: 12 funnels of 
90 A—1080; 
central globe 101 TS 
Lower part, same рте ABI 
3029 
x 
Number Weight 3029 .. 10827 
Atomic Weight EM 
19. Au, Gold 
Connecting rod .. 864 
Upper part: 12 funnels of 
97 A— 1164; 
central globe 177 - 134] 
Lower part, same E ril 
3546 
Number Weight 3540 ES i 
| Atomic Weight "n & 
st 85 ” 
Connecting rod He 864 
zi part: 12 funnels of 
115 А = 1380; 
central globe 177 2 907 
ower part, same 2 1991 
3978 


Number Weight 3978 . 21 
Atomic Weight 


(70 be continued) 


THE MOLECULE OF 
| SALT, Na Сі 


By С. JINARAJADASA 


N™ that we have the configuration of Na, Sodium and Cl, 
1N Chlorine, we can follow the appearance of a molecule 
of salt, when examined by clairvoyant magnification. 

Fig. 1 gives the details about Na and Cl which are given 
in the larger diagram; the central ball, the funnel, and the 


Fic. 1 | 


Md rod of each are described. Salt is a simple | 
е of one Sodium atom combined with one Chlorine 

om | 
; | 
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The general appearance is given in Fig, 2, The molecule 
is a cube. It is made up as follows. 
from Sodium and the two from Chlori 
arranged at the four corners of a tetrahe 
the middle of the tetrahedron, and ma 
of all, is a group of З Anu. 


The two central balls 
ne (all four alike) ar 
dron (see Fig. 3). h 
king the grand centr 


CENTRAL SPHERE We az, 


Fic. 4 


Fic, 3 


From this tetrahedral centre, six bodies (see Fig. 4), al 
alike, point to the Six centres of the square faces of the cube. 


From that same centre the 24 funnels of Sodium and the 24 | 


funnels of Chlorine radiate. The Sodium funnels, in groups 


of two, radiate towards the middle point of each of the 2 
boundary lines of the cube; 


three, radiate to the 8 corners of the cube. 
The funnels and the central spheres, though redistributed, 
remain intact; but there is a considerable re-arrangement d 


the bodies which compose the two connecting rods. The 
number of Anu, however, stil] remains the same. 


the Chlorine funnels, in groups o 


n 


The funnels and central spheres, thoug 
remain intact; bu | $a considerab 


the bodies which compose the о connecti 
number of Anu, however, still remains the sam: 


Fic. 2 


THE MOLECULE OF SALT, Na Cr. 
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TORTURING BABIES 
By J. L. DAVIDGE 


jus JOHN B. WATSON'S reports of his own experiments 
on babies in the John Hopkins Hospital completely 
invalidate the disclaimer by Dr. Joseph S. Ames, President of 
the John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A., 
published in September THEOSOPHIST number, and they 
vindicate Mr. James Douglas, literary editor of the Sunday 
Express (London), who challenged Dr. Watson, and whom I 
quoted in my Advance Australia News Service article dated 
March 22, 1932, reproduced in THE THEOSOPHIST for May. 
Dr. Watson describes his experiments in The Psychological 
Care of Infant and Child, a book published by Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, London, in 1928, and freely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of children in whom fear is being built up.! I will 
recall the following passage from Principal Ames’ disclaimer, 
dated May 28, 1931, and repeated to another correspondent on 
June 15, 1932. 

^ Dr. Watson was for some time a professor of psychology in this 
University, but his connection was severed in 1920. Ihave never seen 
his books, and I am not able to say whether the experiments which he 
escribes, as noted in the newspaper clipping that you sent me, were 
Performed here or elsewhere. I am positive in asserting that no 
experiments of this kind were performed in the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and equally certain in saying that no experiments or 
anything approaching cruelty would ever be permitted in connection 


with t е John Hopkins Hospital . . . Dr. Watson has had one 
92 two children of his own since leaving John Hopkins, and it may be 


1I refer toa copy in the Sydney Public Library. 


Ee 
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that what he is describing is something he felt justified in trying a 
his own babies. 


The fact is that Dr. Watson admits having experimenis 
at the John Hopkins Hospital, and on other people's children 
In The Psychological Care of Infant and Child he writes : 


The Setting for Experimental Work: To get a picture of wh! 
we are doing I shall ask you to think of a lying-in hospital wher 
forty or fifty children are born per month. Near by the ward wher ; 
the babies are kept there is a psychological laboratory. After the 
infants are washed and dressed, they are brought to the laboratory 
and put under observation. . . . These infants are kept under | 
daily and sometimes hourly observation from birth. Selected infant 
(those whose mothers are to be kept in the hospital as wet nurse 
are retained for observation sometimes for more than a year, In our 
experiments at the John Hopkins Hospital, which mark the beginnin 
of such work, we observed more than five hundred infants . 
Possibly the easiest way to give an impression of the kind of той 
the behaviourist is doing is to show actual photographs of some of the 
infants undergoing tests. The photographs are enlargements тай | 
from motion picture study of the work at Hopkins. 


These tests are taken quite at random just to make clear ee 
We are doing in the laboratory. We are testing literally hundreds 
such infant responses. (pp. 19-20.) | 

Dr. Watson! details his experiments in fear building | 
On page 49 he describes the child’s reaction to the hoise made 
by hammering a steel bar about a foot behind the child's heal 
just as the child reaches out to touch a toy rabbit handed to | 
him by an attendant: 

But this fear of the rabbit is not the only building pone 
have laid in the child’s life of fear. After this one Er ape the 
with no further contact with animals, all furry animals, suc rm 
dog, the cat, the rat, the guinea-pig, may one and all call ou of 

e becomes even afraid of a fur coat, a rug, or a Santa Seah 
He does not have to touch them ; just seeing them will call out tear. | 
Illustrations on page 42, et seg. depict the torture я 
children, the building-in of lifelong fears in order to € 
the obvious fact that fears are originated in the home b 
noises—the slamming of doors, the honking of motor m 
the barking of dogs, by parents’ * don'ts" and by parent? 


'Dr. Watson holds the degree of Ph. D, 
iHe has written other books, “ Behaviour” and 


ical man: 
He is a psychologist, not a medical m 
“ Behaviourism ". 


| 
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" 


slappings. My purpose is not to comment on the immorality 
of these atrocities, and their violation of the law of Brother- 
hood, but merely to record them; the following experiment 
carries its own comment : 


Conditioned rages and tempers grow up in the same way. 
Here is a youngster in front of me whose movements I have interfered 
with from the day of his birth. In order to carry out a certain test 
upon him, I hold his hands until they begin to stiffen. I shake hima 
little, sometimes hold his nose. This brings out the grasping reflex 
in the hands. I then slip a tiny stick into his hands. He grasps it 
tightly. I lift him and let him support himself over a feather 
pillow. Just the instant he begins to release his hold my assistant 
catches him. Nearly always he goes into a rage the moment this 
test starts. After three or four such tests the mere sight of my face 
drove the youngster into a rage. J no longer have to hamper his 
movement. A conditioned rage response has been built in. After 
this experiment had been in progress twice weekly for two months, I 
tried to find out how close I could get to him without calling out this 
behaviour. I found I couldn’t get closer than eight to ten feet. At 
that distance the mere sight of my face was too much for him and 
the tantrum began. You see how simple it was to build in this 
behaviour even in a new born. (pp. 83-84. Author’s italics.) 


There in Dr. Watson’s own words is full disproof of 
President Ames’s uncertain certainties, and vindication of the 
tacts circulated by the Advance Australia News Service. 


BY ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we pain endure, 
By ourselves we cease from wrong, 

By ourselves become we pure. 
No one saves us but ourselves: 

No one can, and no one may 
We ourselves must walk the path— 


Buddhas merely teach the way. 
Dammapade 


BULLESHAH 


THE PRINCE OF PUNJABI MYSTICS 


O7 of the charges levelled against mystics is that they 
are reticent about themselves, and that thereby they 
handicap the inquirer. But there is a reason for this sphinx 
like silence. They seem to say: Life is not a catalogued 
the events which happen in every day existence in the world, | 
but an unending effort in search and eventual experience i 
Reality, and of that you have a record in our writing. Cor 
sequently, if in the following lines the reader looks for at 
account of Bulleshah—the man—he will be disappointed. Bu 
I promise that joy will be found in listening to the mystic’ 
Songs. And so I draw aside, and let Bulleshah sing: 


Tä Brother, salvation lies in knowing the One. From Him proceed: 
e 


e many. Alpha is the King of Alphabets, and He is wonderfil. 
The study of scriptures gives you a glass, but it leaves you hollow | 
within. Says the mystic, he sowed a seed, it sprouted into a mighty | 
tree. The tree perished, but the seed survived. 


Here is another song : 


Love and Law (Scriptural Law) were at logger-heads, Has thi! 


made you sad? Come brother, I shall dispel the delusion of yot 
‘heart. 


Says the Law, “Let us go t iest and learn of him th | 
ritual of life.” And £o to the priest and lea 


Love lied, “ books. lam cot | 
tented with Alpha alone." rep'ied, “Shut up your boo 


Says the Law, “Take five ba 
wheel in your temple.” Love replied, ‘ 
It pre-supposes duality.” 


ths daily and turn the p | 
“Your mode of worship is 


MR. KRISHNAMURTI 


(The following has been sent to us for publication by the 


Rish i Valley Tr H st) 


MR. KRISHNAMURTI, the President of the Rishi Valley Trust, will 
arrive in Bombay from Europe on the 5th December by S. S. 
"Vittoria". He is coming after an absence of nearly three years 
from India. He has just completed a strenuous tour in America. 
He is a man who would have us always guess at the meaning and 
significance of his words. He tosses at us a few flaming ideas and 
dazzles us by his brilliance and originality. His message does not 
lull us into a quiet acceptance of the past nor does it encourage us 
to look forward to a comforting future. His aim is to disabuse the 
human heart and mind of all their useless accumulations and 
illusions, to free the individual from a corrupting past and a 
promiseless future. He claims he has attained that Freedom which 
is the result of the conscious rejection of all fetters that bind 
humanity to various institutions it has built for itself. As one 
would expect he is up against conformists of all kinds, a formidable 
body of people. 

Mr. Krishnamurti will be staying in India till June, 1933, and 
during his stay will be visiting a number of places. The following 
is the programme of his tour. 


Address 


Dec. 5—8. Bombay. Mr. Ratansi D. Morarji, Vasant 
Vihar, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


Dec. 8—11, Poona. Miss Godavari Gokhale, Ganesh 
Wadi, Deccan Gymkhana, 
Poona, 4. 
Dec. 13—37. Adyar, Madrss, Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, Adyar, 
and Rishi Valley, . Madras. 
Madanapalle. 


Dec. 28— Jan. 1. 


Jan. 8—9. 
Jan. 10—13. 


Jan. 14—17. 


Jan. 20—31. 


Feb. 1—9. 


Feb. 10—13. 
Feb. 14-—Mar. 4. 
March 5—9, 


Mar. 30—A pl. 6. 


April 13—90, 


April 25—29. 


Camp, Adyar, 


Madras. 
Bombay. 
Ahmedabad. Dr. Jacob Solomon, L.MS., Ва. 
khad, Ahmedabad. 
Bhavnagar. Mr. Pranjivan Odhavji, Panvaii 
Road, Bhavnagar. 
Karachi and Mr. Jamshed N. R. Mehta 
Hyderabad Bonus Road, Karachi. 
(Sind). 
Lahore and Mrs. Norah Richards, Banur, 
Kangra Valley. Palampore, Kangra Valley, 
Punjab. 
Allahabad. Dr. Taimini, Krishnashrama, 
Knox Road, Allahabad. 
Benares. Mr. B. Sanjiva Rao, Shanti 
^ Kunj, Benares City, U.P. 
Indore. Mr. L. Arathoon, Indore Benk, 
Indore. 
Rajahmundry Mr. A. Rama Rao, Go 
Camp. Pleader, Shamballa, Rajab- 
mundry. 
Camp, Rishi Mr. G. V. Subba Rao, Th 
Valley, Madana- School, Rishi Valley, Kur 
palle. balakota P.O., Chittoor Dt. 


Trichinopoly. Mr. R. Madhavachari, Asst, En- 
gineer, Golden Rock, Trichi- 
nopoly. 


Note: For details of lectures and meetings in each place, apply 
to the persons whose addresses are given above. Any other infor 
mation regarding Mr. Krishnamurti's movements сап be had fron 
Mrs. Malati Patwardhan, “ Harinivas," Vile Parle, Bombay, till 7th 
December, after which date letters should be addressed to Айу? 


Madras. 
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Says the Law, "Let us go to the Holy Shrine and be blessed." 
Love replied, ^ Pooh, I would rather stay in the tavern and say my 


prayer to the tune of the glistening goblet. | 


Says the Law, " What is this heresy ? You forget it was I 
who crucified Him on the Cross.” Love replied. * Ha! Ha! it was 
a triumph for Him, because death opened out to Him the door of the 
chamber of His Beloved." 


Says the mystic, " Love is of heaven. [ts glory shines through 
the whole universe. And of Love was I born-—I—an idol of clay." 


But the Beloved of the mystic is not He who walks the 
walers, rides in the chariot of clouds, but one who travels 
with him on the dusty road. Bulleshah sings: 


The Beloved has come to my door to-day in the guise of an ascetic. 
But His eyes! They are as big as those of the falcon: —the King of 
birds. They survey in one sweep the whole world. He is a guest in 
my house, but He is wonderful. He draweth water and hews the wood 
with me, and with me also He doth sweep the floor. 


O for a touch of the Mystic ! 
WAYFARER 


ALL ARE BUT PARTS 


1 poe but parts of one stupendous whole.” It would seem as if 
ШЙ sat Nis hundred per cent efficient unless all its parts are 
аат n red per cent efficiently. For example, the hand is 
madis a ir as important to the efficient working of the human 
fie ds d бра, the mouth as the nose, etc., ad infinitum. Yet I 
is Want робы ра t that if we could hold conversation with the hand it 
the f ible it would judge itself to be of more importance than 
е toot, and vice versa. 


I am wonderin i 

, & whether we, Fellows of The Theosophical 

SB ab ун that the Society is only a part of the stupendous 

КЕК taught корса! Movement ; and whether being, as we have 
Skuse at e brain of the Movement, we, as members, are thinking 

He DA teen E eds dum ? What of the heart? “ Better the 

` n e ea ә ” 
«Aly караташ. вове, earning, Oh beloved." То me both are 
15 
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The thought has come to me that now is the time when we 


Fellows of The Theosophical Society, should have hearts and minds 


open to the recognition of any new parts coming into manifestation 
of this great Theosophical Movement. The Masters have need 
adaptability. 


To such members who cannot find their expression within the 
Society this message should be helpful. Students who have studied 
at a University do not all find their expression of service within i 
walls. They are not expected to do so and go forth in happiness ty 
| new fields of endeavour. They do not leave in а disgruntled frame 

of mind and in dissatisfaction, neither do they of necessity sever all 
connection with their Alma Mater. If, therefore, we have “юй 
| forth" in service let it be with a song of gratitude on our lips for 
| information and inspiration received. There is no need to leave the 


Society because it may not include within its walls the line of service 
the Masters need of us. 


I am not advocating running helter skelter after every new scheme 

\ which the mind of man is capable of conceiving, although in these new 
| | avenues often may be found “ expression in service ” of the great Truths 
^ taught us in our Society. Let us be worthy of having been taught 

| and prove worthy of the privilege of further teaching, lest in our ingre 

M titude and our blindness we lose the opportunity of co-operating with 
A| the Masters in the new avenues of service launched at Their bidding 


Mr. Bernard Old, the president of the Lodge at Birmingham, 
where I entered the Theosophical Society, rendered us what seems to 
| me the incalculable service of bringing to our notice the whol 
Theosophical Movement and the Society as but а part. None who 
| knew him would accuse him of disloyalty to the Society, but I am 
Yu wondering whether in a mistaken sense of loyalty some of us may 
Pu | not be losing sight of the whole in the рагі? 


To me this shortsightedness is disloyalty, and surely the 

Society which has done so much for all of us is worthy of our best, 1 

broadness of vision and tolerance. Let us then demonstrate that 

| study has fitted us for clarity and keenness of vision, thereby making 
01 us practical in applying its teachings to the solution of the immediate 
| needs ofthe present—when and where we can. They would have us 


| not just where we would choose to be. Above all let us hope that ott 
n {| study bas rendered us capable of : 


" Hearing His faintest whisper 
Above earth's loudest song." 


ELLEN S. Hooper 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


(Mr. Т.Н. Carnes was an intimate friend of the late C. H. Hinton, 
whose works on the Fourth Dimension, and the method worked out by 
Ет for its cognition by the aid of coloured blocks, is unique.—C. J.) 


І THINK my training in the higher mathematics and the dealing with 
variables of different orders such as one has to doin the study of 
Differential and Integral Calculus, has helped me to get some 
understanding however feeble of the underlying Unity, the nature of 
Samsara (world process) and the Macrocosm and the Microcosm. 


I have known for some time that I could fill space to some 
extent as the Point, Tetrahedron and Cube, even though the latter be 
regarded as a rough ashlar. I also knew that I was endeavouring now 
to lay out the beginning of an Octohedron. I did not know however 
until I recently made some calculations that the end of my present 
series (as a sphere) should land me somewhere upon the Cosmic 
Mental as a cell, probably in some organ of the Entity having a 
vehicle of that matter. To some this may not seem a very flattering 
ending of the trail. After all everything is relative. Short of the 
Absolute, to be even such a cell must be some accomplishment 
as we poor cubes now look at it. Moreover it does not preclude the 
starting of another trail in much the same manner as we did when we 
were a mental Monad. 


ü да, incidental benefit which comes to mathematikoi is the 
ти, at least temporarily, of the fog of emotionalism. It is 
us ing like sitting on a rock high up on a mountain and looking 
the : e extensive plain or valley below to the next mountain in 
sh istance beyond, which became visible only upon this dissipation 
P intervening fog. Well, this is enough of this, but you will see 
ey ave some material to work up and over in the Heaven World 
en, if and as I get there. 


By the way, in the letter I mailed to 
X » in th you the other day and 
cn the possibility of an excursion into the Cosmic Atom as a 
ies е, I do not want you to think that I have overlooked the other 
The ues possibility inseparately connected with the first one. 
highes 2 is а possibility by reason of our being Octohedrons of a 
begins 0 T than we are asa Sphere. Our career as an Octohedron 
it Who e Mental and is completed on the Atmic, as I understand 
en completed, a new and higher order of consciousness may 


- E угун, this Octohedron appears as a Tetrahedron of the 


J. H. CARNES 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY, ADYAR 


HALF-YEARLY REPORT 
| A YEAR'S WORK 


“Teach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth that has no bitter springs, 
M Forgiveness free of evil done 

|! And love to all men ' neath the sun." 


| THE Villa 


Le objects of the Society are obvious in the name of the organisation 


| hey are to do anything that will aid in the educational, social ani 
Үр civic life of the village. Under the headings of education, hygiene, 
| Scouting, temperance and religion, lectures and songs have been given. 


ge Improvement Society was started on January 25th, 192 


During the six months under review the work of the Society has 
| been concentrated on 16 villages in a radius of three miles from 
i Adyar. There have been given in these six months 32 lectures on 

|\ temperance, 16 lectures on travel in India, 12 lectures on maternity 

| and child welfare, 10 entertainments with gramophone records, 4 

| lectures on scouting, З lectures on the life of Swami Ramalingam, апі 

| 10 lectures against animal sacrifices. All the above lectures but the 

| last two groups were illustrated with lantern slides. The audiences 
at the different villages each time averaged 150 to 200 people. 


,, In June the Society staged the drama Jeevapalan in the Urut 
village. This was 


` ,8 great success, at least a thousand villagers from 
the surrounding villages attending. The moral of the drama is the 
sin of animal sacrifices. e entertainment lasted three hours. 

A Scout troop has been formed i villages and also 
| Volley Ball Club was started by the help of ache d ontributions 
These are much appreciated and the Club looks as if it would be? 
permanent institution. 


| E 
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A fine achievement of the Society was its success in prevailing 
upon two of the men who usually kill animals for sacrifice in village 
temples to allow the printing and publishing of signed declarations in 
which they promised to refrain from killing animals for sacrifice in 
the future. The Society is concentrating its activities in this current 
month (August) on this subject of animal sacrifices and at the request 
of surrounding villages our band of workers has been singing songs and 
speaking against the killing of animals. This does not really come 
under the review of this Report, but we would like to say that the 
villagers visited have been much impressed and splendid work has 


already been done. 


Our thanks are offered to the friends who helped us at the very 
beginning of our activities when help was so very much needed. To 
Mr. Joshua of the Christian College, who kindly lent us his lantern 
fora month, to Mrs. Lakshmipati who offered us her gramophone, and 
to the ever-ready help of Dr. Mathew of the Health Department. 


The continued usefulness of the Society is assured. Every- 
where we are in demand and our reputation is growing. Our 
great need at the moment is to buy the magic lantern that 
has kindly been lent to us by the Servants of India Society. And also 
we аге in need of a little fund with which to publish leaflets and 
trg now and again. One such small leaflet with temperance songs 
yA een published only. But the Society has now justified its 
ial at and all this work has been done on practically no money 
aki iud more could be done with its aid. We hope to start an 
gm Show day on Pongal Festival and give prizes to the best look- 
villa er poe in the Surrounding villages, so as to encourage the 
у gers to look after their animals even better than they are doing. 
VET нони. ра еи very largely on her village life. 
lind will be aut and more enlightened the future of this great 


P. S. KRISHNASWAMI IYER, HiLDA Woop, 


Secretary. President. 


July, 1932 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO 
DR. ANNIE BESANT 
ON HER 85TH BIRTHDAY 


GREETINGS have been received from t 
Their Ex 
Simla. 


National Societies of the Theosophical Society: New Zealand; 
England; Wales; Spain; India; Russia (outside Russia) ; Porto Rico; 
orway; Australia; Scotland; Sweden; Holland; . Irelani; 
Hungary ; Denmark ; Burma ; Java; United States of America; Cubs. 


Theosophical Lodges outside India: Holloway Lodge (London); 
Annie Besant Lodge, Birmingham (England) ; Batavia Lodge, Lawan 
Malang (Java); Eindhoven Lodge (Holland); Djokjakarta Lodge 
(Java); Blavatsky Lodge, Sydney (Australia) ; Brisbane Lodge 
(Australia); Claremont Lodge (Australia); Kuringgai (Australia); 
Singapore Lodge ; Shanghai Lodge (China); Caversham (Ner 
Zealand); Hispana Lodge (New York): Omaha Lodge (U.S.A); 
Panama Lodge, Panama; Duesseldorf Lodge (Germany); Cheshir 
EDD Conference, England ; Amsterdam Federation Meeting, Holland; 

ulhouse 


Lodge, France; Nairobi Lodge, Africa; Toowoomba 
(Queensland), 


Theosophical Lodges in India: Amraoti, Bhagalpur, Вей 
Calcutta, Kolhapur, Vizagapatam, Vile Parle (Bombay), ne 
uhu), Ahmedabad, Darbhanga, Hyderabad Deccan, (Nawab Nazir lat 
Jung, Chairman), Karachi, Cawnpore, Quetta, Gaya, Patna, Mainpuri, 
Trichinopoly, Chitaldrug, i, Karur, Chennapatna, Andheri 
Bombay), Broach, Cuddalore, Rajpipla, Bowringpet, Conjeeveram, 
ivaganga, Tanjore, Murshidabad, Kumbhakonam. Trivandrum 


Madhipura (Bihar), Kodarma, Chitt , Bh ar, Palghat, Сосапай, 
rhampur, Lucknow, Indore, Bu Der Senior, Motihari, 
Nagpur, Moradabad, Calicut, 


Molkalmuru, Nidadavole, Gwalior 

Navasari, Chapra, Bangalore, Bangalore City, Baroda, Muzaffarpur, 

Midnapur, Cuttack, Gorakh » Surat, Arrah, Etawah, Alleppey 

Gadwal (Hyd. Dec.), Ujjain, adanapalli, Kolhapur, Women's Branc 

Kolhapur, Markapur, Madura, Salem, Ootacamund, Mettur, Vriddhe- 

chalam, Masourhi, Chicacole, Sivaganga, Cannanore, Jhansi, Bezwads 
Burma Lodges: Rangoon, May 


; myo, Mandalay, Pyinmana. 
Theosophical Federations in India; Bihar; Bombay ; Bangalore. 


he following: 
cellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Willingdon, 
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Youth Lodges : Bangalore, Triplicane, Madras Young Theosophists. 


Order of Service: Karachi. 

Round Table: Round Table throughout the world; Australian 
Round Table. 

Co-Masonic Lodges: Karachi, Baroda, Benares, Bombay, Vile 
Parle, Pretoria and Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


Liberal Catholic Church: St. Michael, Huizen, (Holland); St. 
Alban, Sydney, (Australia). 


Boy Scout Movement : Karachi. 
Journalists Association, Calcutta. 


Colleges and Schools: Burma Educational Trust School; Theo- 
sophical College and High School, Madanapalle ; Rishi Valley School, 
Madanapalle ; Old Boys of Theosophical School, Benares ; Students and 
Staff Theosophical National Boys School, Вепагеѕ ; Bandu Ashram, 
Hyderabad, Sind; Vasant School, Amalsad; Benares Group; 
Vidyapeetha, Kolhapur;  Triplicane Students’ Union; Triumph 
Tutorial College Boys’ Association. 


Public Meetings: Bombay (Pandit M. M. Malaviya, Chairman); 
tannartodi ; Allahabad (Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Chairman) ; Hajipur ; 
n icut; Jayankonda; Rangoon; Calicut (Home Rule League); 

adras (Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Chairman) ; Markapur ; Salem. 


g Individuals outside India: J. Krishnamurti, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
ҮА M rof. J. E. Marcault, London ; Mr. A. Digby Besant, London ; 
| A v Besant-Scott, London ; Miss Esther Bright, London; Mrs. 
уйла Lesent-Lewis, London; Commander C. Lewis, London ; Mrs. 
Mai: rod London; Dr. G. S. and Mrs. Rukmini Arundale, Los 
Sellon sh r. and Mrs. H. Hotchener, Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. R s М.Ү; Mr. and Mrs. С. Hodson, Куе, №. Y. ; Mr. and 
Miss Dy gan, Pennsylvania; Mr. J. C. Chatterjee, New York; 

kgraaf, Amsterdam, Holland ; Dr. A. G. Vreede, Java. 


From Individuals in India: Mr. D. K. Telan i 
4 : . D. K. в; U. Maung Ji ; Mr. 
"x gaung; Mr. Hridaya Narain; Rai Bahadur С. N. Chakravarti ; 
Ginwala s- M aran; Mr. Dharadhar; Mr. G. N. Mallik; Mr. F.J. 
aranipye d M. V. Venkateswaran; Mrs. Avabai; Mr. Govind 
and Mrs 3 aita Miss Maina Shahani; Mr. L. Arathoon ; Mr. 
Kothandapany - Joshi; Mrs. Tehmina J. Romer; Mr. Gilder ; Mr. 
i oe Mr. Harjivan. K. Mehta; Mr. M. S. Dikshit; Mr, 
Warkadas; Mr. Мапјегі Ramayyar; Mr. Arasu; Mr. Kyaw 


Dr. Mans. Мапіск; Mr. Dorabjee; Mr. Karandi; Mr. Ramaswami, 


Letters: Mx, and Mrs. V. G. Pi i 
: i - V. G. Pitale and family; Mrs. Poudwal 
Сату s pa Gladys Carey ; Mrs. S. Chellamma Devi; Mr. M. 
Miss C. K ial т. Adi K. Sett ; Dr. Anna Kamensky ; Mlle. Serge Brisy ; 
C Kr. olel ; Miss Dorothy Codd ; E. R. Panchapakesan ; S. К. Basu; 


C aud. Кы ; Rao Sarad; Elliot and Dorothy Holbrook ; Lule 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Corroborations of H. P. B.'s Teachings 


THE article appearing under this title (Sept., Oct.) is the report, 
a revised report, of a lecture given at this year's Annual Convention 
of the T.S. in England. Many references and calculations wer 
necessarily omitted from a spoken exposition but I had hoped enough 
were included to enable the reader to verify the statements made i 
he wished. May I beg a short space in reply to your foot-notes? 


Page 753. “This Day of Brahma may be taken as meaning the 
period of a Chain.” Your note asks for data, and questions the 
relation of Yugas to Chains, Rounds, etc. In the S.D. vol, Il pages 
72 and 3 (not 723 as printed) are certain time scales. One line 
reads—One Day of Brahma, a complete Manvantara, 4,320,000,000 years 
This “complete Manvantara " works out from the figures given in the 

D. and shown in detail in Miss Preston's book The Earth and ii 
Cycles as the time-period of a Chain. About half that period hs 
passed, according to modern science. 


In vol. п page 156 is the following—in the Puranas a reference tod 
Yuga may mean a Round, a Root-Race, and often a sub-race—and o 


the same page H. P. B. expresses surprise that no Orientalist seemed 
to have discerned that fact. 


Page 756. “The fifth root-race began about one million years 
ago" Your note discredits this by referring the reader to page 7030 
the same issue on which is the statement that the Manu led His 
followers from Atlantis about 80,000 years ago. But see S.D. vol. 
page 714: 1,000,000 years are allowed for our present Root-Race, thi 
Fifth; also vol. п page 453: our Fifth Root-Race has already been 
existence sui generis about 1,000,000 years. This does not mean thet 
your reference contradicts the S.D., the distinction is obvious fot 
" sui generis” explains it, but why the footnote ? 


ce was born in the Kali Yuga or Iron 
hat the only Kali Yuga known is the 
g 5033 years ago! In the S.D. vol. 1 page Zi 
i g paragraph writes of our small Yugas, imply- 
ing at least that there are various Scales of Yugas. And in vol. П ® 
page 660 at bottom appears—such cycles or Yugas . . . vary from 
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the cycle of five years. . . to the famous cycle of 4,320,000 years. 
A glance at the equation and scale I used (p. 755 Sept.) shows this 
“famous cycle or Yuga,” of over four million years, to be the world- 
priod Kali Yuga to which I referred. It is marked “Iron” and 
indicated as the tenth part of the whole world-period. I was also 
careful to state (same page) that the sub-yugas were intentionally 
omitted, Why, therefore, such a misleading foot-note ? 


Page 758. Your final foot-notes challenge the conclusions submitted 
in the lecture concerning the comparatively short term remaining 
of our world-occupation in this Round. I can only reply that the 
inferences and conclusions are based, as explained, on the S. D.; 
they are, I believe, fairly and reasonably reached from the evidence 
of the occult figures, and nothing more is claimed. The first comment 
on this page, questioning the time allowed for new continents to rise, 
may be adequately answered by the acceleration principle familiar in 
geometrical progression. And your second foot-note, relating to 
atomic evolution, surely applies to ROUNDS, not, certainly not in 
any full measure, to our Root-Races. 


While refraining from touching on the principle of adding 
comments as foot-notes to a magazine article, 1 would like to point 
out that an Editor's prestige naturally tends to discredit or strengthen 
a contributor’s views. And surely such comments should be 
unimpeachable when dealing with questions of fact. 


With every good wish and heartiest congratulations on the 
splendid OLCOTT number. 


September 21, 1932 Very sincerely yours, 
E. L. GARDNER 


Tees poe v is fast becoming one of the small band of the oldest 
tidy M s alive, (having come under its influence in 1882 in India), 
s EUN T the hope that Mr. Jinarajadasa will continue his 
ту making his fair and illuminating foot-notes to the articles 
кз "e xi in the ТНЕОЅОРНІСТ. His notes are never dictatorial 
dildo: erue helpful. Comparisons are odious and in this case to 
itheeruptio oe and an Editor does not hold because the 
etch; aped М a Chairman in the middle of a speaker's address 
er dift ably cause annoyance to the audience whilst the foot-note 
all кее need not be noticed till the article is read. Personally, 
oot-notes till I have finished reading the whole article. 

Clever people lik - : 
that ple like Miss K. Browning may have seen at a glance 
üt Re dpagayan Das had developed “ Congress Mentality ” but I, 
it out. T tr ei see that he had done so till Mr. Jinarajadasa pointed 
mentality i us is only a passing phase of Mr. Bhagavan Das' 
inthe several M it will retain its strength and clarity as revealed 
Р, Authority tal books he has produced. Certainly we do not want 
^ in the THEOSOPHIST but dolet us have light thrown 


i 
I 
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on any subject dealt with from all sides, and how can an Editor help 
us better in this respect than by making timely foot-notes, clearly ang 
fairly expressed ? 


September 21, 1932 Yours faithfully, 


Jas. S. McConecny 


Because of the criticism of your foot-notes in THE THEOSOPHIS 
I would like you to know that here they are found extremely 
interesting and of great value to many, both of the older and younger 
students. We are grateful to you for sharing with others you 


specialised knowledge. The notes also help to make a very livin 
link with Adyar, 


September 26, 1932 M. T. Сағит 


It has been very interesting to me to read the recent commentsin 
the September THEOSOPHIST re the Editorial comments which ar 
placed at the foot of some of the contributions in the Magazine. 


Personally, I feel that they are helpful both to the reader and to 
the writer for we are all questers for fuller knowledge and these 
annotations stimulate thought which, after all, is what really matters. 


None of us have yet arrived at any high stage in aetema 
advancement and some are obsessed with some particular aspect o : 
given truth; some, however, see it from another point of view ani 


anything which throws a new гау of light upon it is bound to be 
helpful to all concerned. 


Miss Browning is quite right in stressing the importance of - 
individual thinking out the results for himself; but the fact is : 
the system under discussion provides increased material on which 0 
form a judgment; and this I think should determine the decision. 


23rd September, 1932 ЈОЅЕРН BIB 


COMMENT BY C. JINARAJADASA 


1. It is best not to omit references, in a serious thesis intende 
for students. 


A lecture may produce the desired effect when деш 
ed direct to an audience, and yet fail of that effect on readers who only 
read it with their eyes. 


p Except when of an ethical or inspiration 
kind, a lecture should be greatly revised into a literary form. 

2. Mr. Gardner gives just the data required, referring to the 
S.D. My footnotes have had that excellent Foant, 


3. " Your note discredits.” The Person who gave the date 80,000 
years is fairly distinguished, and so I ventured to put in my cave? 
І wonder what existence sui generis means, except that it is specialise 
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“of its own variety,” distinct from other Root Races? I fear there 


isa flat contradiction. 


4, Kali Yuga. So far as I understand the Yugas, they run as 
follows : 


ses ee ы, 

retā Yuga (silver Е 

Dvapara Yuga (bronze) ( — one Maha Yuga. 
Kali Yuga (iron) 


Then one Maha Yuga after another follows in cyclic succession. 
The present Kali Yuga began 5,033 years ago. The Kali Yuga previous 
ip it must be that of the last Maha Yuga; it ended Dvapara + Treta + 
Satya + Pralaya, which is 3,888 millions of уеагѕ +5,033 years, 
not counting the period of the Pralaya. From the references 
ю the S. D, I see no indication of any other Kali Yuga 
(except of course that before the last Pralaya). Certainly there are 
any numbers of  Yugas, larde and small, the word being 
used for any cyclic period, though in popular parlance * Yuga" is 
used only for the four main Yugas. Does Mr. Gardner mean that 
из vee 0, Treta, Dvàpara, Kali—is further subdivided, that 


Satya—satya Treta—satya Dvapara—satya 
Satya—treta Treta—treta Dvapara—treta 
Satya—dvapara | Treta—dvdapara Dvapara—dvapara 
Satya—kali Treta—kali Dvapara—kali. 


im КН might hold that there is another Kali Yuga other than 

such which began 5,033 years ago. But the Puranas say nothing on 

iens a sub-classification, nor the S. D. I yet fail to see what 

ae there is for the “ world-period Kali Yuga” of four million 

w sago. Н. P. B.’s paragraphs in S. D., I. 227, and II. 660 footnote do 
settle this point of another Kali Yuga. 


Dai Es Gardner states that, according to the data of The Secret 
"ues КА — on this globe will finish its work in 200,000 
ms и is to say, within that period both the 6th and 7th Root 
SD X pane appeared and done their work. Yet he quotes the 
m ае talks of the 6th Root Race as * millions and millions of 
був y . On this he remarks: “The above reference may or 
nel Gt m be rhetorical—but it should at any rate be noted." I do 
ürelg ex not as merely “ rhetorical,” and hence my footnotes. 
Dositives 4 recognised in any examination of facts, that while many 
ap qa о not necessarily prove the conclusion beyond cavilling, 
negati r and undisputed negative disproves it utterly, H. P. B.’s 
ive is there, in black and white. 


REVIEWS 


Saptapadarthi of Stvaditya, by D. Gurumurti, M.A. (Honours), 
with a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt. ( Theosophical Publish. 
ing House, Adyar. Price Rs. 2.) 


The elegant volume befo 


re us is the seventh in the T. P.H 
Oriental Series. 


The Saptapadarthi of Siváditya is one of the early 
attempts at synthesising the two systems of Hindu Philosophy, the 
Nyaya of Rishi Gotama and the Vaiseshika of Rishi Kanada (atom. 
eater). Siváditya presents the principles of these two systems a 
parts of one whole. He starts with an exposition of the seven 
padarthas or categories and brings in Nyàya or Logic under the 
category of the Guna or quality of cognition. The Satras reveal in 
flashes the wonderful intuitive grasp Капада had of the basic truths 
of Physics, He anticipated long ago some of the startling conclusions 
of modern mathematical and physical research. We note with glad 
Surprise Sütra 18, page 19; “ Akasaditrayam tu vastuta ekameve 
upadibhedan navabhutam." (The three substances beginning with 
Ether, Time and Space are in fact only one but appear as different 
owing to differences of condition.) Modern Science is beginning 
to echo this. Students of the Geometry of many dimensions are 
becoming familiar with the idea that Space of a higher dimension: 
al world reveals itself as time in a lower dimension. Matter is the 
stuff which fills time and space and the fundamental concept by 
which the Universe can be explained is Space-Time-Matter Stuff 
considered as an integrated unity, Mr. Gurumurti's critical introduce 
tion will be of considerable help to the student of Sivaditya’s Sütras. 
The translation has been done with great care, the brevity never 
detracting from the lucidity. In one place we would venture to 
suggest whether a better rendering may not be possible. In Sūtra 22 
we read “Rupam Sita Lohita Pita Krsna Harita Kapisa Citra bhedat 
Saptavidham ” (colour is of seven kinds, white, red, yellow, black, 
green, purple and variegated). Will it not be better to rendet 
Krsna as blue instead of black, or else among the seven 
colours of Капада blue, the colour of Sri Krsna, will be 
conspicuous by its absence. We might here also remember 


Å 
—_ — 
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that originally there were only six categories in Kanada’s philo- 
sphy and the seventh category of abhava or negation was added 
by the later philosophers. In Sütra 175, we read thus “ Aropita 
Nilarupo abhavo andhakarah." (Darkness is the negation of light, 
whereon the blueness is (only) imposed (by the mind). Similarly 
"Kapisa" as brown would suit the content better than purple. But 
these little tentative suggestions of ours only serve to set off the 
general excellence of the translation as a whole. 


Sir Radhakrishnan has no doubt that Indian Universities will 
find this edition of the Saptapadarthi a suitable textbook for the 
В, А, classes in Indian philosophy. The translator is of opinion that 
by a careful study of this manual one can legitimately hope to get an 
insight into the essentials of the Nyàya-Vaiseshika philosophy. We 
heartily agree and congratulate Mr. Gurumurti and the publishers 
on a substantial piece of work achieved in this volume of Indian 
Logic and Atomism. 

M. R. 


The Coming of the Angels, by Geoffrey Hodson. (Rider Co., 
London.) 


They who believe in the existence of orders of beings other than 
those visible to the ordinary sight, and who are interested in the 
ae of Nature will find much that is fascinating in this book. 

contains a series of “ teachings” stated by the author to have been 
Facio from members of the Angelic Hosts, as well as a number of 
escriptions of claivoyant investigations. 


ir section on “ Healing Methods of the Future” is extremely 
bids mi when considered in relation to many modern methods of 
i ee m are now being generally recognised and freely used. 
" Calos ve y which the Angels work is vividly described in the 
Bells is БҮТ? of the Angels,” while " Midsummer Eve," “The 
шыг d Malines" and “The Dance of the Sylphs” produce 

ing of the atmosphere and glamour of the orthodox fairy tale. 


I. M. P. 


" Coniurations and the. Ancient Mysteries, by M. Gaster, Ph. D. 

e Search Publishing Company, London.) 
dun interesting booklet which forms part of a larger work on 
is ea X: Balkan charms and conjurations on which the author 
A sare 5 à Gaster discusses the evolution of the attempts made 
d ind to obtain protection against forces of evil and to gain 
се of a continuance of life after the death of the physical body. 
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The author develops the idea that the epic poems, found in ancient 
Scriptures, were originally cosmogonies which formed part of ; 
religious liturgy, or conjurations intended to protect the worshipper 
in a symbolical manner. He thinks that the Worshipper was 
supposed to pass through the same experiences as the Gods and th 
the stories were recited for prophylactic or Magical purposes, 
These epic poems, he states, were in course of time dramatised and 
from these dramas originated the Mysteries, in which the goal of the 
initiate was the attainment of immortality. 


The booklet closes with a translation of the story of the Passion 
m a Roumanian conjuration in which all the essentials of the 
ancient epic poems can be traced. 


fro 


I. M.P. 


Le Voyageur Blanc, by Serge Brisy. (Les Editions de Belgique, 
Brussels.) 


In an Introductory Note the authoress states that her purpose in 
writing this story is to help some of those who are in doubt but are 
searching for truth. Life exists, and surpasses all bounds of belief; 
as an enthusiast for Life she chants the liberty thereof, and dedicates 
her effort to the one who awakened in her the realization of the Life 
one whose existence she declares to be a living testimony to the 
victorious power of tolerance, nobility and love. 


The story relates the struggles of a young monk written down : 
his Journal, which is read after his death by the Superior of = 
monastery, who had cruelly misunderstood and misjudged the 


Brother, but whose eyes are at last opened by the beauty and pathos 
of the story revealed therein. 


Very faithfully the writer reveals the gradual process of trans 
formation passed through by this rare and truly spiritual soul, his 
refusal to accept the teady-made beliefs which were offered to hin 
and the “visions” of a psychic monk who won for himself celebrity 
іп the monastery and foretoid the coming of a great Teacher. How 
the purer soul received the Traveller of Light when He at last came 
entering by a side-door and unheralded, whilst the whole eec 
was en fête entertaining His brother Lucifer—the Traveller ? 
Shadow—is beautifully told, and readers of French will find in ve 
moiselle Brisy's allegory many passages and aphorisms which we 
repay consideration. The motto of the whole story is summed E- 
one sentence of the Journal: C'est par l'enfer qu'on arrive au ciel. | 
is through hell that heaven is reached.) 


E. M. ү, 
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Isobanishad (Sanskrit Text with English Translation and Com- 
mentaries by A. B. M. Sinha). (Published by the author at Patna.) 


This is a free translation of the Isha Upanishad with the author's 
commentaries elucidating the religious tenets of this Upanishad as 
conceived by him. New translations of the Upanishads should 
always be welcomed, because one of the causes of the decadence of 
India is attributed to the neglect of the study of the original documents. 


The translator says that he has offered a solution of the problems 
which confront mankind with regard to the great Creator in the light 
of this Upanishad “without putting on any particular religious 
glasses”. It is doubtful whether he has succeeded in this, but anyway 
the religious tenets offered by him seem to Бе of a robust common 
sense kind, free from metaphysical subtleties. There will be many 
students who will not agree with the translation of certain verses, 
notably verses 12-14. There are several misprints in the Devanagari 
text, to which attention should be paid. The booklet can be 
recommended to students and we hope that Mr. Sinha will continue 
his studies in this direction. 

V. N. A. 


The Practice of Birth Control, by Enid Charles. (Williams and 
Norgate, London.) 


_ The Theosophist is not the right magazine to publish a review of 
this book. This should be done in a technical magazine. The 
p Ап Analysis of the Birth-Control Experiences of Nine Hundred 

omen shows that the book can be judged of only by experts. The 
author says in her Introduction, “The impulse to the present 
deed has been the individual need for reliable information 
about contraception." Harold J. Laski writes a sympathetic Fore- 
Word to the well £ot-up book. 

О. 


S. Michael's News, Huizen, Holland. This new monthly will be 
reed appreciated by those who are members of the Liberal Catholic 
Arun bis. who are interested in the special work it is doing. Bishop 
ideals A enim in the ^ Look-Out " of the first number about the 
Will be oao acts of St. Michael's Trust; he says that many activities 
ют mig 99i but : 5 The Liberal Catholic Church must needs 
largely >s E our activities for upon its strength was the Centre 
ow th unded. Mrs. van Eeghen-Boissevain gives an account of 
e Centre came into being. 
О. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Е Dr. Besant’s health shows no signs of becoming worse, it 
| shows no signs at all of amelioration. Indeed, the burden 
of her years is very great at times, and she 
needs great patience and resignation to live 
on in a body no longer of use for the active service which she 
would love to do. Nevertheless her frail physical body is of 
great use in many ways, as Was explained in a short article 
in our last issue. Always her statement is: * Whatever the 
Master wishes; 1 am His servant." 


* 
* * 


The following is a passage from an editorial article in 
The Leader of Allahabad on “ Birthday Anni- 
versaries”. The Leader is the foremost paper 
in India representing Indian opinion, and its tribute is typical 
of thousands throughout the land. 


The President. 


One More Tribute. 


Mrs. Annie Besant is second only to Sir Dinshaw Wacha in age 
among the famous personalities of India. Sir Dinshaw completed 88 
two months ago; Mrs. Besant completed 85 two days ago. Sir 
Dinshaw's health was almost despaired of in the August of last year, 
but he has completely recovered, thanks to the regular habits of a 
whole life, and is now as healthy as ever he was. Mrs. Besant has 
been less fortunate in health during the last two years. But the 
wonder is not that she is not as she was, but that after two generations 
of ceaseless work in many spheres of activity and in two 
continents, she has been able to go on as she has done 
and still to be with us in flesh and blood, Where can 
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one find the like of this marvellous personage in the combination 

| of the qualities of enthusiasm, eloquence, power of organin. 
tion, courage, energy, determination, purposefulness, optimism ani 
faith in her mission? Truly is she a living wonder. To how mary 
millions has she not been the inspiration and the unapproachable 
example? If Irish in body, Mrs. Besant is Hindu in spirit and faith, 
and she has looked upon and served India as her Motherland wit 
a devotion and at a sacrifice equalled by few and surpassed by none, 
We pay her to-day our tribute of admiration and respect, and are 
proud to be able to do so. 


—-—— 
_————— € 


х 
+ * 
This year, as last, the Vice-President of the Society, 
Mr. A. P. Warrington, will preside at the 
Annual Convention. There will be four Cor 
vention Lectures, and the topic will once again be, as last year, 
what Theosophists have of advice and encouragement to offer to 
a world in tribulation. The course of four lectures will have 
as the general title: “ A World in Distress: the Remedies & | 
seen by the Theosophist.” The opening day will have two 
half-hour addresses by Bishop Leadbeater and Mr. Jinarije- 
dasa; on the following days the lecturers will be Mr. L. W. 
Rogers, for ten years National President of the National 
Society in the United States, and nearly thirty years one d 
| the most successful lecturers on Theosophy in the Unité 
| States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand; Bishop G. $ 
Arundale; and Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, member of the | 
Legislative Council of Madras, and formerly Cabinet Minister 
holding the portfolio of the Ministry of Development. 


The Convention. 


* 
* * 
Theosophy and The following remarks ofa correspondent 


Christianity. deserve a wider circle of readers than the! 
recipient : 


Since joining the Т. S. about three years ago it has been a rl 
trial to me, and almost a cause of dismay, to realize how completely 
lacking in any real understanding of Christianity many of my fello 
members showed themselves to be, It has been my privilege to kno" : 
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intimately some very beautiful Chr 
in mind and life, some Roman Catholic, some of Quaker origin and 


when I think of their religion compared with the travesty of 
Christianity which is all that some Theosophists seem to know 
(judging by their writings) I feel both sad and indignant! I was glad 
to see in Col. Olcott’s “ Diary Leaves” that he did realize how 
untheosophical the Society had been towards this one religion (and I do 
fully realize that in his day the Society had much provocation !) 


istian characters, beautiful both 


It is true that at the Society’s commencement there 
was an anti-Church bias. It was not an anti-Christian bias, 
as H.P.B. explained again and again. There is a legitimate 
basis for the hostility which lovers of knowledge have shown 
towards Christianity as represented by the Churches, for 
probably there has been no other religion which has so 
persecuted those who sought the higher truths which are 
not to be found in any Orthodoxy. Our correspondent when 
thinking of Christianity thinks only of her Christianity, and 
of the transformations which it is undergoing towards a larger 
bulo But the Theosophical worker in many countries 
comes up against" many Christianities, some of them still 
showing the bitterest hostility, even to-day as in the darkest 
SN towards any manifestation of the Wisdom. The word 
Christianity" must necessarily cover such forms of the 
religion as actually exist, from that professed by the most 
ңа " Christians to that of the ignorant priests 
"ea " Central American countries. In India where 
anaia induism " covers the loftiest philosophies as 
eus «шк most cruel superstitions, Hindu Theosophists 
Eoi nin to show the Western world that 
Pipe igher Hinduism is worthy of the name. A similar 
bette: 2 to be done by Christian Theosophists. It is 
The едра by the small band that publishes in England 
her eosophist, and also by those Theosophists who 

embers of The Liberal Catholic Church. 


& 
ж ж 
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Last year in June THEOSOPHIST, details were published 


of a persecution of certain Jewish The. 
PerosHon of ‘sophisis at Basra by the orthodox Jews at the 
Jewish Theo- | А 5 
sophists. place. It was then mentioned how the local 
Theosophists, and those others who stood with 
them in their liberal attitude to Judaism, were outcasted ani 
the rite of burial in the Jewish Cemetery denied to them 
However, the persecution has only tended to strengthen the 
liberal Jews, and a group of some 400 families have now тай 
their own Synagogue, their own “ Hazan,” “ Моћ” 
“Shohat,” and their own burial ground. The liberal Jews 
are termed “Sincere Jews,” an excellent name for thos 
reformers who always try to discover the spirit of the Lan 
and to live by it, and not by its mere dead letter. The 
leader in this movement is the President of the The 
sophical Lodge, Mr. Khedoory E. Ani. The father-in-law 
of Mr. Ani, “an octogenarian of irreproachable habit, amiable 
disposition, straightforward and a synagogue-goer, lately died, 
and as his body was being carried to the new Cemetery, 
large section of the other community made frantic efforts 0 
take him to the ordinary burial ground, but they were com 
pelled to retire by the 30 policemen primarily engaged for this 
purpose, who escorted the procession ". 


= * 1 

Since the beginning of the Theosophical Society in Indis 

and Ceylon, the Theosophists of these countries 

stile have always been known for their special 
dedication to the cause of Education. Опей | 

the first activities of Colonel Olcott in Ceylon was to initiate the 
Buddhist Educational Movement, in which many Theosophist | 
from Europe and America helped. Among those in the Islan | 
who have dedicated themselves to this cause, one of the besi 
known Theosophists is Mr, Peter de Abrew. His father was one 
of the most devoted friends and helpers of Colonel Olcott, ani 
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ihe son has carried on nobly his father's tradition. Mr. de 
Abrew threw all his energy into the building up of a Women's 
Educational Movement in Colombo, and it is pleasant to know 
that public recognition has „ееп given to his devoted service 
to the School and College for many long years. The King- 
Emperor has accorded to him the decoration of Member 
of the Order of the British Empire, and the Governor of 
Ceylon, in presenting its insignia, only stated what is well 
known in the Island and warmly endorsed by everyone who 
knows the work of Mr. de Abrew: 

Since its inception in 1891 you have been associated with the 
Musaeus Buddhist Girls' College, and were the moving spirit in the 
establishment of the Training College for Buddhist Women Teachers. 
As Manager and Trustee of these institutions, you have subscribed 
liberally from your private means to their maintenance, and your 
disinterested service in the cause of the education of Buddhist women 


and your public spirit warmly merit recognition. 


* 
+ * 


The elder members of the Society will remember an 
unusual piece of work which was begun by Dr. Besant 
and Bishop Leadbeater in the year 1895. This was a series of 
clairvoyant investigations into the construction of three 
chemical elements, Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen. What 
was observed was published in Lucifer, November, 1895, then 
edited by Dr. Besant. Since that year, the work has been 
steadily continued, though with many postponements. One 
" x this heavy task came to its conclusion on November 
n m when the last chemical element remaining to be 
" d uen was drawn. In. the course of the last 37 years, 
аа ey and difficult piece of work has been accom- 
“екы in the book at Adyar which contains the original 
Мор r. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater made an entry on 

ember 6th attesting the completion of this part of the work. 

2 dam chemists state authoritatively that there are only 
chemical elements and no more. This statement is based 


Й 


| 
] 
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upon their conception of the atom as composed of neutrons, 
protons and electrons moving in orbits according to mathemati. 
cal formule. Clairvoyant examination does not uphold the 
thesis of the elements being limited to 92, as 99 have been 
listed so far, without counting Isotopes. The last to be mapped 
out is an element which is described in this number and calls 
* Adyarium ". 

Often questions are asked whether modern scien: 
accepts the result of these clairvoyant investigations, Th: 
answer is, “No”. This is due to the fact that the clairvoyant 
researchers observe the elements in their natural state, in 
puris naturalibus, while all the deductions of the physicists ate 
from the elements under some kind of electrical excitation, 
Seeing that each atom is composed of fragments of electricity, i 
is obvious that any force of light or electricity impinging upon 
them will produce profound modifications. Itis these modifice 
tions which have been photographed, and from them the phys: 
cist has drawn deductions, and brought to the elucidation of the 
phenomena mathematical formule. The clairvoyant observer 
observes as dispassionately as he can what is the natural state 
of the atom, and describes what he sees. The time has not yel 
come for any approximation between scientific theories and 
the facts observed by clairvoyant magnification. But this 
work of Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater was never done 
in order to prove anything to scientists, but as a piece? 
observation of Nature in order to understand by such obser 
vations the Mind and the Will behind all things. When al 
the diagrams of the elements are published, the careful 
student will gain some glimpse into the mind of the 
Grand Geometrician who “ mightily and sweetly ordereth al 
things ". 

The mapping out of the elements is only the beginning 0 
vast work. Next follows the mapping out of compounds, à? 
then after, of the methods of crystallization. А little ha 
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been done in this next stage of the work, but the fuller work 
| can only be done by succeeding generations who will train 
themselves with the power of clairvoyant magnification to 
carry out the work begun by Dr. Besant and Bishop 


Leadbeater. 


ж * 
Several nations have abolished the death penalty for the 
crime of murder. Italy has long substituted 
for it confinement for life, also Scandinavia 
and Switzerland. The Spanish Republic 
which has lately begun, has also abolished it from the Penal 
Code. There are many Juries who consider that without the 
death penalty the criminal tendency of the weak-willed among 
mankind would gain the upper hand and make civilization im- 
possible, All such thoughts are based upon the supposition that 
killing a man’s body puts an end to the man as a centre of evil 
thought and action. When it is realized that a man who has 
been executed is still the same individual, only with greater 
thoughts of hatred against mankind for depriving him of what 
he considers life, it is obvious that he continues still as a 
centre of infection of all that is violent and anti-social. In 
his astral body the criminal remains a criminal, and he goes 
on as before inciting others to schemes of evil which now he 
is not able himself to accomplish. If such a man is for all 
practical purposes exiled from the community as in a prison, 
ee that humane treatment is accorded to him within 
Me the need to exile him, at least an opportunity is 
ioo: im to modify his character slightly, 50 that when 
uir T ee of the evil forces of his character will have 
аы с де: energy to anti-social conduct will have been 
dd rii e abolishing of the death penalty is one of the 

orms which are seen instantly as inevitable the 


mo i i 
ment certain elementary ideas of Theosophy are grasped. 


* 
+ * 


The Death 
Penalty. 
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The first crop of Ауосайоѕ—“ alligator pear ” in U. 5,4, 
Aguacati (the original Indian name) in 
Avocados at ^ 

йау Central and South America—has begun at 
Adyar. It is a moot question whether 
avocado is a fruit or vegetable; perhaps it might be {егтеј 
a “ fruitable". The crop is from a single tree brought ty 
Adyar from California by Mr. A. Knudsen. Other trees d 
Central American varieties, from seeds brought by Mr. Jin 
rajadasa, are flourishing and will give fruit in four or five 
years time. There are in addition trees growing of Мате 
and Matasano (euphemistically called “kill the healthy "). Tw 
avenues of the Guanacaste tree of Central America are wel 
on their upward way, but only the children of to-day will se 
their glory. Slowly Adyar is becoming inter-continental in its 
vegetation. These attempts at Adyar are partly to produce 
income for the Estate, but far more to disseminate new tress, 

fruits, vegetables and flowers throughout India. 


* 
+ ж 
Wales: Welsh Annual Convention sends thoughts 
imei E of love, and greetings for peaceful tranquil rest ax 


happiness.—PETER FREEMAN. 
Mexico: Love from Mexican Convention. 


Norway: Brotherly greetings and love to our President- 
St. OLAv's LODGE, TRONDHJEM. 


Red Sea (For November 17th): Magna est Societas nostrae 
veritas sua prevalebit.—RUKMINI AND GEORGE ARUNDALE. 


Benares (November 17th): Indian Section reverentially I 
members President on glorious to-day, and records its hope thal 
you will lead as long as possible in this body, and then in another 
so that its beneficent career may continue.—DWARKANATH TELANG. 


Trichinopoly: Theosophical Lodge and Tamil Е ederation seni 
loyal greetings Mother President, Bishop Leadbeater and Jinarájadi* 
on Foundation Day.—RAJAGOPAL. 


, Patna: Behar E. S. members convey unswerving loyalty # 
devotion to you.—RADHA KANT SHARAN. 


Mangalore : Kerala Theosophical Federation, Mangalore sessio 
send greetings of love and loyalty to yourself and colleagues~ 
CHANDRASEKHARA AIYAR, President, 


i 


| 
| 


| 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


By Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 
(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER I 
ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from Ё. 150) 
§ Il 


Ww and Black Magic—in theory and practice—The 

Esoteric and Western Kabala and its confessed 
Esoterism—The “Veil” of Moses—The Таго or the Wheel 
(Rota) of Enoch—Esoteric reading of the Bible—Numerical 
value of Jehovah and Elohim Abram—no Brahman. 

As already shown, Magic is a dual power ; nothing more 
easy than to turn it into sorcery. If anyone would study Occult- 
ism he might turn to the Kabala Denudata, or the Zohar, or again 
to older works such as the Sepher Jezirah and even the Book 


o Enoch called by the Greeks Enoichien, or the * internal 
| SE But if any of these is approached without the right 


key to it; if the student is unable to distinguish between the 
n. orthodox and the Left-hand Magic—let him take our 
vice and never meddle with such literature. There are 


n à ҮР 
i works written for the sworn Initiates only, those 


оза ———.— + 
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who have pronounced the for-ever-binding oath and who 
alone сап deal with their teachings practically Well inten. 
tioned as such works may be, they can only mislead and 
guide one imperceptibly to Black Magic—Sorcery. 

The mystic characters, alphabets and numerals found in 
the divisions and subdivisions of the Great Kabala, are perhaps 
the most dangerous portion for human reason—especially the 
numerals. Dangerous we say, because they are the most 
prompt to produce effects, and that with or without the exper 
menter’s will or even knowledge. The point of departure of 
that special branch of the Occult teaching known as the 
"science of correspondences” numerical and literal has for its 
epigraph with the Jewish and Christian Kabalists the two 
misinterpreted verses from Ecclesiastes which say that God 
made the world by means of number, measure and weight, 
and he saw, counted and measured wisdom. The meaning oi 
this can be found out only by the means of a transcendental 
method of algebra: Jehovah, Adam Kadmon, Adam and Eve, 
etc., in the Kabala are themselves more intimately connected 
with geometrical calculations than the world is prepared to 
understand, but as a correct interpretation of the number 


666—in that most kabalistic of works—St. John’s Revelation 


may one day show. 


But the Eastern Occultists have another epigraphi 
“ABSOLUTE UNITY, x: within number and plurality. 
Both the Western as the Eastern students of the Hidden Wis 
dom hold to this idiomatic truth, only the latter perhaps are? 
little more sincere in their confessions. Instead of putting ? 


'There is a curious work in Slavonic sacerdotal language written by the жу 
bishop Peter Moquila (the tomb) in the past century. [tis book of Exorcisms agains 
the dark powers that trouble the monks and nuns by preference. Some who M 
good luck of getting it—for it is severely forbidden and kept secret—tried to read $ = 
its evocations and counter-evocations or exorcisms. Some became lunatics, other 
died under the horrors witnessed. A lady got it by paying 2,000 roubles for an ir 


ber lite. сору. She burnt it a few days after and remained nervous for the res? 
lher life. 


*“ God geometrizes "—said Plato, who was initiated and knew what he meant, 
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mask on their science, they show her Їасе openly, even if 
they do veil carefully her heart and soul before the inappreci- 
ative public and profane. But even the French Kabalist, 
Eliphas Levi (the Abbé Louis Constant), says in his Dogme et 
Rituel de la Haute Magie : “ Absolute Unity is the supreme and 
final reason of things. Therefore, this reason can be neither 
a person nor three persons: it is a reason and a pre-eminent 
reason (par excellence). 

"GOD GEOMETRIZES" was said by Plato, because every 
Cosmogony—from the oldest to the latest, from the Vedas 
down to the Jewish Bible—is based upon, interlinked with, 
and most closely related to Numerals and geometrical calcula- 
tions. These, questioned by the Initiates, will yield in 
numerical value based on the integral value of the CIRCLE, 
the Secret of the Hidden deity (as of every other occult 
particular) in connection with cosmogonical architecture, or 
symbolical glyph of the primitive mysteries—whether an- 
thropological, anthropographical or cosmic. The cosmogonical 
theory of numerals, which Pythagoras learned in India from 
the Egyptian hierophants, is alone able to reconcile the two 
units in one, or matter and spirit, and cause each to demon- 
strate the other mathematically. 
очам numbers of the universe in their esoteric 
н а A can alone solve the great problem, and explain the 
ац 2 radiation and the cycle of the emanations. The 
> orders before they develop into higher ones, and when 
arved at the turning point, be [come] reabsorbed into the 
infinite, 
a. Kabalist well acquainted with the Pythagorean 
eae. и and geometry can demonstrate that the 
ia view wf Plato were based m strictest 

liiis om principles. ff True mathematics, says the 

a » 18 something with which all higher sciences 

Connected; common mathematics is but a deceitful 


"Ab 
, 
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phantasmagoria whose much praised infallibility only atise 

from this—that materials, conditions, and references are male 

to foundation." And true mathematics is the science upon 

| which all the knowledge of Kosmos and its grand mysteries 
| іп the possession of our Teachers rests. Nothing easier for 
them than to prove that the Biblical and the Vedic structures 

are both based upon God-in-Nature and Nature in Gol 

as the radical law; and that this law, as everything else 

| immutable and fixed іп eternity, сап find а corre 
expression only in the purest mathematics referred to by 
Plato, or transcendentally applied geometry. Revealed to 
man—(we fear not and shall not retract the expression) in 
this geometrical garb, Truth has grown and developed into 
poetical symbology—otherwise the masses could have nevet 
grasped the idea. If later on led by their clergy, crafty and 
ambitious of power in every age, they have anthropomorphised 
abstract ideals as well as real and divine Beings, the fault 
rests with their leaders not with the masses. But the gross 

f | conceptions of our forefathers of the present Christian era can 
satisfy no longer the thoughtful religionist, the scientific ani 
learned mystic, and these have to learn the truth, When it 
TI is shown to the world that the Tres Matres of Hermes, ani 
bii the “Three Mothers" of Sepher Jezirah, are “ Light, Heat 

il and Electricity” revealing themselves in their “ coats at 
skin” to modern science and in their very soul and spirit 0 

| ancient and medieval Alchemists, then the so-called learned 
classes may not spurn them any longer. The Rosicrucial 
Illuminati shall find followers in the Royal Academies, and 
the latter shall be more prepared than they are now, to admit 
the great scientific truths of Archaic natural Philosophy. In 
Hermetic dialect those * Three Mothers” stand as shown 0 
Isis Unveiled as a symbol for the whole of the forces or agents 
which have a place assigned them in the modern “Force 
correlation”. Synesius mentions books of stone which hé 


—á 
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found in the temple of Memphis, on which was engraved the 
following sentence: “One nature delights in another, one 
nature overcomes another, one nature overrules another, and 
the whole of them are one.” 

The inherent restlessness of matter is embodied in the 
saying of Hermes: “ Action is the life of Phta” ; and Orpheus 
calls nature moAvuryavn wjr»p, “ the mother that makes many 
things,” or the ingenious, the contriving, the inventive mother. 

The Books of Hermes, the Chaldean Kabala or Book of 
Nambers as well as the Zohar—without mentioning the old 
iles made of some unknown, pliable and indestructible 
material in a Book called the Yo-ya-hoo in the possession of 
our Teachers—are all a kind of symbolic writing, and a 
numerical method upon which Moses built his Genesis, the 
first four chapters of which contain the synopsis of all the 
test.’ Some readers wonder at the non-demonstrated fact of 
the Biblical containment of the pyramid structure, “ at the use 
of Biblical names in general and those of Shem, Ham and 
Japhet especially” as determinative of pyramid measures, in 
connection with the 600 year period of Noah, and the 500 year 
period of his sons ; or again that “ the terms ‘ Sons of Elohim’ 
and ‘daughters of H—Adam’ are for one thing astronomical 
terms "' But all this is only natural. Moses was a priest 
initiated into all the mysteries of the Egyptian temples. He 
Was as well acquainted therefore with the symbolical and 
astronomical meaning of that mystery of mysteries—the great 
Pyramid. And having been so familiar with the geometrical 
acs that lay concealed for long æons in her strong bosom— 
Po gpl and proportions of the Cosmos, our little 
pre ncluded—what wonder that he should have made use 

IS knowledge. The esoterism of Egypt was that of the 


1 
Now mathematically ascertained. 


* See Key to the rew 
i ‹ H Heb € -E і і 
Bible “а i { I Lat we ind M i Skinner, who shows the 
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whole world at one time. During the long ages of the 3rd 
Race, it had been the heirloom in common of the whole тап. 
kind, received from their Instructors “ the Sons of Light"— 
the primeval SEVEN. There was a time when Wisdom-Reli. 
gion was not symbolical, for it had become esoteric only gradu. 
ally, necessitated by its misuse and the Sorcery of the 4th 
Atlantean Race. It was misuse indeed and not the used 
power that made the divine gift of the Gods, inherent ani 
only atrophied in man in our own age, develop into ungodly 
Sorcery. The Elect that escaped from the “ Great Flood” 
preserved and treasured the Divine Science given to their 
forefathers of the 2nd Race who were incorporeal and pure, 
as mankind will be once more at the end of its probationary 
Cycle. Old Plato tells us in his Phaedrus all that man once 
was, and that which he may yet become again. “ Before 
man’s spirit sank into sensuality and was embodied with i 
through the loss of his wings, he lived among the Gods in the 
airy (spiritual) world where everything is true and pure.” L 
the Timaeus he says that “there was a time when mankini 
did not perpetuate itself, but lived as pure spirits," and Plat 
was an /nitiate. 4 
Unwilling that his (by him) “chosen people” shouli 
become grossly idolatrous as the profane masses of Баур, 
Moses utilized his knowledge of the cosmogonical Mysteries 
of the Pyramid, to build upon it a Cosmogony more accessible 
and comprehensive to the hoi polloi than the abstruse truths 
taught to the educated. He invented nothing, added not ont 
iota. Following the example of older nations he only clothed 
the truths revealed to him by his Egyptian Hierophant unde 
the most ingenious imagery and national garb calulated t 
meet the requirements of the Israelites. These were corrobe 
rated to him, later on, by his own personal “ Initiator "—hi 
divine SELF оп Mount Sinai, whither “ Moses went up unt 
God". He understood the great danger of delivering them ? 
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ihe uneducated masses, for he knew the history of the Past. 
Thus he veiled them from the profanation of public gaze and 
presented them allegorically. Hence too, the remark in his 
biography—alleged to have been written by himself—that 
when he descended from Sinai, * Moses wist not that the skin 
of his face shone . and he put a veil upon his face” 
(Exod. XXXIV. 29-33).. And so did put on a veil—on the face 
of his Pentateuch; and to that extent that (using the ortho- 
dox chronology) only 3,376 years aíter the event, people are 
beginning to acquire the ultimate conviction that it is a 
“veil”—and a very thick one—thrown on the archaic 
Symbols of WISDOM-Religion—and not the face of God that 
shineth through. 

We have the confession of Clement to corroborate the 
above in Stromata (1, V.) He says: “ The mysteries of the 
Hebrews, their rites, their ceremonies . . . etc., are ex- 
tremely similar (simillima) to the Mysteries of the Egyptians.” 
And so they are, with a very simple reason why. If facts are 
awkward opponents, mathematical and geometrical axioms 
are still more so, as will be seen, later on. 


(To be continued) 


LETTERS OF Н. S. OLCOTT 
TO FRANCESCA ARUNDALE 


(Continued from 5. 156) 


XIV 


Adyar, 13. х. 
MY DEAR TERESA, 

Now I am perfectly satisfied since my dear old Grand: 
mother has received the shawl, for when the winter come 
she can keep her benevolent bones and fraternal flesh warn 
and comfortable, and not have to go unprotected through 
Arctic passages and Polar corridors, | 

Al's well here with the T. S. (save our poverty which 
ever exacerbating and this year worse because of the Coulomb 
business: yet we are solvent anyhow, and that's a good 
deal)—all rumours and surmises to the contrary notwithstané- 
ing. H.P.B. writes oracularly about the Society's fate 
“trembling ” in my hands: which is fudge and flapdoodle; 
its great vitality has just been undeniably proved by my tout, 
and by the attitude towards it of the Indian public and Press. 
We are under the Anglo-Indian ban, no doubt, but were 
Scarcely ever anything else; despite a galvanic shock 0 
curiosity that passed through that community in connection 
with Simla and other episodes. But as Amerly—beg pardon, 
I mean Oakley—says, “ That doesn’t matter so long as there i5 
a Logos’ in the movement." Which there is. 


! Mr. Oakley evidently uses the word Lo the Stoics used it, for the frame 
work of the Divine Reason upholding all things ee. T e 


s.— 
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I can assure you this row has already been productive of 
good, in having uncovered the bed-rock of auriferous quartz 
underneath the T.S., by the removal of the mask of person- 
alities that has hitherto hidden it to too great an extent. Or, to 
out in sober phrase, H. P. B.’s temporary retirement from the 
scene has forced our members and the outside public to see 
that there is stuff enough in the movement independently of her 
and my personalities to keep it going after our death. While, 
of course, no one would deny the enormous influence upon it 
“Н.Р. Вз power and her connection with the Masters, 
especially at the outset, yet I judge from this year’s observa- 
tions, that in India, at all events, its life and hers are not 
coterminous. I attribute this to the fact that we have 
been merely preaching ancestral ideas, and that here 
there is no question—as there is at the West—whether 
our allegations that there are Mahatmas are true or 
not, but only whether we have any connection with those 
acknowledged personages. Which reduces it down to the 
minor consideration of our particular and special claims upon 
their personal regard as “ holy persons ”. 

H. P. B. doesn’t know the Hindus as I do, in the mass, 
and so is mislead by one thing or another. You may see very 
clear proofs of the accuracy of my theory in the effects seen 
at Calcutta and Benares of my lectures. As the Mirror will 
have shown you, there is at the former place a great awaken- 
ing of interest in Hinduism and Hindu Morals, a stirring up of 
the whole community : while at Benares has just occurred the 
unprecedented thing of the bold and open championing of the 
T.S. by Pramada Dasa Mittra (one of the most stubbornly 
heey and confessedly erudite leaders of local Hindu 
a as a movement calculated to do immense good to the 
i And hot one word at either place about H. P. B.'s 
Dus ena. This is simply because everybody seems willing 

aside for the moment the whole question of the 


3 
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genuineness of the phenomena, and to view the sterling 
and undeniable merits of the movement as a sociological 
phenomenon and evolutionary factor. 

Some of you—none more so than Н. Р. B.—have been 
supposing that I was ready to forget our debt to the poor oli 
woman and immolate her causelessly and from sheer timidity; 
nothing could be farther from the truth. Not one hair of her 
head has been sacrificed, not one friend lost to her through 
my policy: on the contrary by simply keeping her out of sighi 
for the time, and fighting out the true issues of the crisis] 
have been able to so catch back public confidence, that her 
personal vindication has been well nigh accomplished in the 
general vindication of our platform, without our having hai 
to go into details as regards her character. It is yet tw 
soon to bring her back, for the process is not completed 
quite; and the Coulombs аге still within easy reach (# 
Bombay) of the Missionaries to begin over again their harass: 
ing tactics. But, much more rapidly than distant observer 
would imagine, we are preparing smooth ways for her to 
tread when she can come, and an enthusiastic welcome. 
This would never have been if we had adopted her policy o 
denunciation of missionaries, publication of testimonials to he 
from Branches, etc. which she has been reproaching us (the 
Council as well as myself) in such biting taunts іт 
not following. Wait and see the results of this year 
Convention. 

Speaking of that I have from Н. Р. B. a copy of certain 
demands from (I presume) A. P. S. for a recasting of the 
relations between the Т. S. and Branches. Not to dwell upon 
the singularity of such negotiations being made with any onè 
other than the responsible officials:of the Society, І may % 
that the terms proposed are such as can only be dealt with by | 
the Supreme Authority, the Council in Convention; and %! 
shall lay before them officially the entire question. 
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Tell Padshah to show you my note to him and you will 
see what I think of further coquetting with Hodgson and the 
ср. В. (By the bye, Hodgson is to pay you the price of the 
half-dozen new undershirts Whiteley made me, but which 
were too small for me and were bought of me by him. As 
1 could not tell him the price, we agreed that he was to ask 

| you to enquire it at Whiteley’s, and he should hand you 
the money.) 

Teresa, dear, your expressions about India and the 
Hindus are lovely, and I shall let people here know what an 
out-and-outer you are. 

What do you think ? I have found a charming castle—a 
real, historic, ancient Hindu castle and fort—that was captured 
by Hyder Ali from a certain Rajah, and taken over by the 
English from the Mussalmans with the “ Ceded Districts ”— 
that I may possibly buy for the T. S. It is * dismantled,” 
but still a charming retreat for those who want quiet and 
opportunity for meditation, and it can be secured for less than 
a song, as Government has no use for it and no one else 
(save us) would give a rupee for it. 1 have sent Oakley and 
isi there for a change of air (it is 2,000 ft. above 

e sea-level) as I found both looking very thin and 
seedy upon my return. O. writes me that “it is better, ) | 
infinitely better, than I had even imagined » So I had | 
| Mt exaggerated, in this instance at least. However | 
ке and see what will come of this. The idea of finding such 
нй ш, S uro: me by Subba Row, and the moment my eye 
Жа m this old castle, perched upon its rocky crag—1,000 
above the surrounding plain—I felt this was the spot. 
GEM that night I was visited by my Guru and 
боа E ich I connected with the visit to the spot I had 
ires ы ys next morning. What a lovely place that 
Маи ra ittle nest of European theosophists to retire to! 
| ith the incomes that some of them would command, 


_ 
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they might make it all that could be desired. What makes i 
all the more appropriate, the hill is said to have been an 
ashrum of Gautam Rishi (not Buddha); so the local influence 
is holy. 

The fact is, Teresa, Adyar is not a place for recluses, it 
being a bee-hive of industry. Subba Row has all along said 
this. (I suppose you have already identified him with “The 
Solar Sphinx " of the Oct. Theosophist. He swears he shall noi 
let his name be used henceforth to vulgarize sacred truth a 
it was before: nor will he divulge the Mysteries.) But, all the 
same, he comes twice a week and talks for hours upon 
Occultism, and helps Oakley as required by looking over his 
articles, etc., etc. His laziness, though, about writing is 
phenomenal. For fun, I enclose a memo. correspondence about 
an article promised by him some weeks ago—a review of the 
“Virgin of the World”. I attacked him about it as soon as! 
returned and shall give him no peace until he sends it in, 
That’s the way Damodar used to get articles out of him. And 
don't let Mohini or anyone write to him about this: he might 
feel annoyed . . . PS, No, ГИ not send it after all. 


Love to you and all, 
boo 
Н. S. 0. 


P.S. Apropos of the desired “ autonomy " of Branches, 
please keep in mind that as far back as last March I propose 
this very thing in substance to Sinnett. I have once if m 
twice written him since to urge the formation of the European 
B. of C.,* or Executive Committee, or whatever they migh! 
prefer to call it, to have absolute control over the movemet! 
in Europe. What more liberal offer could I have made? l 
frankly conceded all that S. has been urging as to my person? 
unfitness to prescribe what you people should or should not & 


! Board of Control, 
| „=. 
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Did this look like a disposition on my part to “ boss " and rule 
vou? Then why this swagger to H. P. B. who has as much of a 
head for business as a pin! I tell you, dear old girl, that 
Sinnett does not want me packed off half as much as I want to 
be allowed to go, but what can I do? The Branches are unani- 
mous against it, the members won’t listen to it, the Master 
sternly forbids it. I have, then, no alternative but to stop and 
do the best Ican—American or no American.’ If it will 
settle anybody's mind or satisfy any critic, I shall cheerfully 
put the thing to vote at the Convention and test the opinion of 
the Delegates. 

By the way, I hope a first rate paper will be sent in by 
your Branch to the Convention—one equal in calibre to Hübbe 
Schleiden’s of last year. If it has not already been posted 
there is no time to lose. 


Kind regards to everybody, down to Georgie and the cat. 
О. 


Babula always thinks of Grandmother and yourself with 
such good feeling. He is a most excellent boy and through- 
out my tour has been invaluable. 


(Zo be continued) 


1 


his gone Olcott’s American breeziness very much grated оп Мг, Sinnett, who on 
"Атм was apt to be stiff and “ very English ". Mr. Sinnett would have preferred the 
ident of the Society to be always on his “‘ drawing room " behaviour, but Colonel 


s: had too much of the boy in him for that, and was not above springing a joke, 
J 


ugh perhaps occasionally at the wrong moment.—C. J. 


TWO LIVES 
Br x: 
AcT I 


I THINK the interest of the visions of Mr. Leadbeater ast 

my own two previous lives,! which I am about to record, 
will be enhanced if it be recognized that, taken along with 
certain notes of my present life which I will add for this 
Purpose, they seem to constitute a complete life-drama—the 
history of one distinct breach of Karmic law and the working 
out of its consequences, for good and evil, to their final results 
almost free from any complicating circumstances—a state o 
things which can hardly be of common occurrence. 

The first of these lives Mr. L. dated vaguely at about 
200 B.c. He saw me then as the son of a rich merchant of 
Bagdad. He saw the two parallel rivers with the cand 
connecting them, this last falling into decay and the whole 
country covered with ruins. We seem to be of the Iranian ot 
old Persian stock, our religion a remnant of Zoroastrianism bul 
degenerated into little more than the propitiation of evil 
Spirits, the observance of lucky and unlucky days and so 0, 
І seem to have been a bright lad, I learned to read and write 
L. could not recognize the sound of the language but said it 
Was written in a modification of the arrow-head character. 1 
was a splendid horseman and accompanied my father on his 

! Investigated in 1895, 
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caravan journeys to Damascus and elsewhere, but was rather 
inclined to despise trade and wanted to be a soldier. 

All went well till I was in my 15th year, when one day 
Arab robbers came down on the caravan and fairly wiped it 
out, My father and nearly all his men were killed, and I was 
carried off as a slave with the rest of the spoil, to a tableland 
called the Hauran. Here I was very roughly used and at last 
Icontrived to get a horse and escape. I rode madly along the 
hills for many miles, not daring to descend into the plain or 
approach a habitation for fear of being seized and returned to 
my captors, till at last my horse fell dead. I wandered on 
foot for several days tearing the prickly cactus leaves with my 
bare hands to get the juice to relieve my thirst, till at last 
in an indescribable state of starvation and rags, I dropped, 
completely worn out, before a solitary hut in the desert. 

From this a man came out. L. did not like his looks. 
But he picked me up and carried me inside. After watching 
for a minute, L. said: “ This is getting interesting ; the man 
AN magician,” and then explained to us that he had been 
looking round the hut and, seeing nothing to eat but some 
dried peas, was just wondering what good they would be to a 
sick and starving boy, when the man clapped his hands 
uttering some words, and forthwith appeared a plentiful 
supply of fruit. After some speculation about the man, L. 
pronounced him a Druse. He said he did not belong to any 
of our schools and evidently set him down as one practising 
the black art. He lived entirely alone, but had occult means 
of communicating with his fellows in other parts of the 
Desert. However this might be, he was very good to me 
and nursed me through a long spell of fever and delirium. 
a I got well I remained with him. 1 did not quite like 
e "а I had no other resource, and besides I was gratetul to 
re or his kindness. I did what small services I could for 

im and begged him to teach me magic, to which I took very 


A 
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kindly. After nearly a year’s probation he taught me a бу 
deal—mantrams and so forth. 

After about two years he sent me on an errand lo à 
convent of his order some 40 or 50 miles away, I мазі | 
carry some metal plates with inscriptions upon them, care 
fully wrapped up, and to bring back something in return, | 
had to pass on my way through a small town and to spend the | 
night at the Khan. He gave me something, not exac 
money, but lumps of silver, to pay my expenses. Оп the wa 
I trod on something sharp and hurt my foot, so that when! | 
arrived at the Khan—an old tumble-down square of building- 
I had to stay two or three days before I could go on, and the 
Father of Mischief provided that on the other side ofth 
court was staying a merchant with a very pretty daughter! L 
could not give any description of her beyond the oval face, blat 
hair and band strung with coins over her forehead, of ever; 
Eastern romance. I was hardly eighteen and, as L. said, hi 
hardly ever seen a woman before, for not a soul ever cati 
near our hut in the desert; and she on her side had neve 
Seen such a strange wild animal as the magician's pupil i 
her life, and so, my foot got well, but I stayed on ! | 

At last my master made a mysterious appearance to 10% 
after me, and succeeded in persuading me that my love wai 
the Devil in propria persona, and in getting me fairly (0, 
rather unfairly) started off to the convent, though with 4l 
head still full of my too charming Devil and much inclined t 
prefer Hell with her; as І suppose was the way of youths 
even 200 в.с. { 

At the convent I had to wait a week for the preparati! 
of what I had to take back. L. said that the nuns there wel 
very remarkable people, and that he felt he ought to knor 
some of them, and if we had had time would have tried to 
make them out, although he evidently considered their holines 
not equal to their Powers. He wondered much that none? 
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them read what was going on in my mind, but no one did ; 
and alas! before the concoction was complete I was back at the 
Khan without waiting for it! L. said my love had been crying 
her eyes out after me, and received me with open arms, 
though we had to keep everything very secret from her 
father, who was not the man to stand any nonsense of 
that sort. 

We hear no more of the magician—he seems to have 
seen that love was stronger than magic, and given me up as a 
bad job. I contrived to engage myself in some capacity in 
her father's service, and we moved down to the coast, 
apparently Tyre or Sidon, as L. said there were two cities not 
very far apart, and afterwards inland. She and I made love 
together when we got a chance, and I dare say we were 
happy enough—only (and this is the point where the young 
Syrian s identity with me comes out) I was continually 
haunted with regret for what I had left, and for ever on the 
point of leaving her and returning to my studies, but could 
never drag myself away. 

But we could not keep our secret very long and soon the 
end came. Her father found us together and drew his sword 
upon us, and killed her—poor child—on the spot; but I, 
—— managed to escape and hide myself from 
а лү some days I lay hid ina vault, only venturing out 
r^ сү o. get fruit for food, in such a state of mind as you 
ere EN if you can. When my wound was sufficiently 
"in сали cd to make my way, apparently from a starting 
е еге near Mount Carmel, through the villages 
Mensa $ toia large town which could hardly be anything 
een : E though L. puzzled a good deal of time over it. 
i me ower of David in its place, and said there 
bed ple on the other hill and a court round it, but 

a small place—not at all like the description of Solomon's 


Te a di 
bord This discrepancy will.not much trouble our members, 


| aint 


PA 
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I fancy! Here, once more thrown alone upon the world, | 
engaged myself as a clerk to another merchant, in whos 
service L. saw me writing and calculating. He thought this 
man was a Jew, as he had a number of ancient rolls which 
seemed to be of the Law. But there was to be no peace for 
me in the world. I was young still, and soon found myself 
to my horror, falling in love with someone else! It is not 
strange. I don’t think my passion, though it had suh 
tremendous results on my future, had been much more than: 
boy’s animal attraction to the other sex, but the lesson I hai 
received was not one so easily forgotten, and I promptly 
“bolted” from my Jew master’s service and offered mysel 
ќо а community living an ascetic life in solitude—we may 
perhaps call them  Essenes—and with them passed the 
remainder of a fairly long life. 


AcT II 


The shock of my Syrian love tragedy seems at first sight 
to have made a complete transformation of my character, s 
that any one who has not given as much study to the matter 
as I have would hardly recognize the identity, whichis 
however, perfectly clear to me. 

The time of my next appearance is in the Middle Ages 
L. had a vague idea that it was at the time of the first gres , 
schism in the Papacy, but very possibly it was during the 
time the Popes were stil at Avignon. Having occasion 0 
follow a river down to the Tiber, he went on to Rome and 
observed that St. Peter's was not begun, though he saw? 
clearance being made for its building. The fifteenth centur? | 
will be near enough date. 

The place a city in the south, apparently Genoa. 1 wa | 
the only child of noble, but apparently not very rich parents 
spending my life in dreams in a great ramshackle old Раіа220 


—— 


— ` 
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not half furnished but with a huge coat of arms in stone above 
the door, with countless quarterings which so took L.’s fancy 
that we could hardly get him away from it. My parents did 
not seem to take any notice of me, nor did I seem to have any 
friends or acquaintances. 

I was left as a boy entirely to the mismanagement of an 
old Dominican friar, very stern and severe. L. was inclined 
to hold him responsible for the main part of the mischief that 
followed. He said I was a strange dreamy child, of strong 
imagination and devoured by the most morbid introspection. 
I had an image of my patron saint, St. Francis with the 
stigmata, and he said I nearly succeeded by dint of poring 
over them in bringing them out on my own body, but not 
quite. My Dominican confessor set the highest ideals before 
me and I did my best to rise to them, But this was only one 
side of me; at other times I would be utterly unbelieving and 
inclined to throw it all over together. L. said wonderingly 
there seemed to be two quite different people in me. He 
watched me one night (he remarked it was not right thus to 
betray a soul’s secrets) set myself on my knees before my 
St. Francis, with the resolution not to rise till I had obtained 
some sign—some actual manifestation—and stay there hour 
after hour, But nothing came and at last I fell asleep. I 
woke up in the morning cold and stiff and utterly ashamed 
of myself, 

. Tnever in all my life had so strange an experience as to 
a hear him explaining and wondering over me—the 
"ead за minutest detail, in the body of this Italian lad. 
ме E a reu about him but I understood far better than 
all thes, а е еге of which be spoke has been my torment 
ш. г te т hough I don't remember any single detail 
а 4 at life, everything is as real and true to me as if 

; there was not the very least touch that jarred on the 

ullest sense of identity. 
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L. said I was not a priest, but he saw me going about ing 
long black habit with a cowl all over my face, which we all 
who knew Italy, recognized as the habit of the great lay 
confraternity of the Misericordia, so well known in history 
and not yet quite extinct. I saw it myself in Pisa. In it he 
saw me doing much charitable and disagreeable work amongs 
the sick and dying during a plague which was desolating the 
city. But all was in vain ; for a sensitive hypochondria 
nature like mine, the duality was too wide apart to be reconcil 
ed in that life, and while quite a young man still, I gave w 
the attempt, and put an end to the life of that body with ny 
own hands. 

Knowing, as I do, so intimately the soul that dwelt in thai 
body, I do not much wonder nor care to apologize verj 
anxiously; enough that I did the deed and paid its price- 
long and heavy suffering in Kama Loka. 1. seemed to think 
unusually great even under the circumstances. 


AcT III 


Here we leave Mr. Leadbeater. The rest I give you 
my own responsibility. 

The Karmic situation at the end of my Syrian life presents 
itself thus to my mind. А girl dying at the earliest dawn 
womanhood with a debt to Karma for the disappointment oi 
her father's hopes in her which must be paid, and with: 
heart full of love {ог me, which must find expression i 
another life. I myself, by no means so full of love for her, # 
is a man's way, but owing a life to her in return for the young 
life she had lost for and through me. How this would have | 
worked itself out in Italy I cannot tell. So far as that й | 
went, no woman had any share in it, But I having prematurely | 
closed that life—having as I said paid the penalty of my | 


transgression—returned to the world in the year 18— 0 
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England, identically the same man as before, to take up and 
finish the work then abandoned. 

Now there is but one woman who has had any influence 
on my life here, and to her we must look, unlikely as it seems 
at first sight, for the successor of my murdered love. At 
three years old, I was adopted by an aunt—my father’s sister 
—married to a Professor at a College, but childless. She was 
aremarkable woman, of imperious temper, fierce energy and 
ambition, without a trace of animal passion, and very little 
capacity for love of any kind. Such love as she could give, 
her husband had long lost, when I first understood things. 
He loved her dearly and was a very clever man, but socially 
а nonentity of whom even she could make nothing, and had 
had to resign herself to the disappointment of all her ambition, 
and the waste of all her powers. He was always in his study, 
and she was left pretty much alone with me, and as I grew 
up under her care, she came by degrees to love me as 
she loved no one else in the world. I have often since 
wondered why. 

We were utterly unlike in character—no two people ever 
more so—and were always quarrelling, or rather to say the 
truth, she ‘was always quarrelling with me. To begin a 
quarrel with her was more than any one dared, for her very 
affection: was of a fierce order—and a lioness’ paw is heavy 
кыз E her cub. Through circumstances I need not detail, 
up e for 50 years with smallintervals now and 

, Spite of all our differences, the bond, whatever it 
Was, held fast. 
^" а on too she had to endure the disappointment of her 
киң ea see me give up one lucrative and important 
Mid qe - another, because of difficulties and scruples of 
cee erself could form no conception, her soul being as 
mod E was complex. І too had occasions for patience, 

mall. Whether I loved her was a psychological 
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problem I often took up and could never solve to my own 
satisfaction. It did not seem quite like it, and yet what els 
could thus hold me to her ? 

As years went on I came to recognize that even without 
love she had abundant claims of justice on me—a debt I owej 
to her for all her love and forbearance with me, for I had 
learnt by this time the meaning of the saying of andi 
Spanish friar: “Thou woulds’t find it much easier to bear 
with others, if thou woulds’t keep in mind how hard they 
oftentimes find it to bear with thee!” Without knowing d 
anything more than this present life, the faithful servie] 
rendered her to the end came to take in my mind more ani 
more this very aspect of a debt I owed her. I remember 
saying to Mr. Sinnett long ago that on looking back on the 
sacrifices І had made of my own will and tastes to make het 
last years happy, her death presented itself to my mind mi 
so much as the loss of an indispensable companionship as the 
fairly faithful completion of a long and heavy task—a piece 0! 
Karma now worked out and ended. s 

In the light of the revelations this Memorandum contains 
I cannot but think my brethren will agree that I was speaking 
a truth which I then but dimly understood, and that as far à 
we can judge of such matters, the Syrian boy and girl hav 
indeed worked out and ended the Karma of their youthíi 
fault, and that I stand now once more free to take up again 
the great Hope I lost for love 2,000 years ago. What say 
you? At the same time I look with something very like awè 
on the price we have had to pay: truly Karma has no ange 
but also no mercy ! The moral is Robert Browning's: 


I admonish me while I may 
Not to squander guilt, 
ince require thou wilt 
At my hands the price one day. 
What that price is who shall say ? 


June 20th, 1895 
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Postscript 


The foregoing was written immediately after the visions 
trecords. In reviewing it nearly a year after, there present 
themselves some further identifications needed for the complete 
statement of the affair. 

It is impossible not to recognize, in the Dominican friar 
of my Italian life, the father of my Syrian love, returned to 
life along with me to get the life he had failed to take then. 
In this he obviously succeeded (though quite unknown to his 
new personality); but if you ask me what right he had to do 
ihis I cannot quite answer. It would almost seem as if the 
law, which in many countries allows a father to act as a 
husband might in similar circumstances, had a deeper 
foundation than mere human caprice, and that retributive 
Karma actually required both of our lives as the penalty 
of our fault, but this leads us into regions quite beyond 
my depth. 

To identity him with the Professor, my aunt's husband, 
and my adoptive father in this life will, I fancy, not be guite 
= easy, but the circumstances require it, and I can do it 
without difficulty. He was a man of great learning and 
astute intellect ; but in real development hardly as far as 
we might fairly conceive the Syrian merchant to have been ; 
ket Karmic penalty he had to pay in this life for his 
at =ч : his daughter (a cruelty, as I have just hinted, perhaps 
hid 4 ч great as it looks to us) was chietly to find himself 
ilis iaa fe to a partner so wholly unsuited to his particular 
M rai ta as she made him. The bond of real love which 
eas em together as husband and wife was certainly not 
ithe үт suitability of character. We pity Pegasus yoked 
did з чә but the position of the old horse yoked 
livin ith Pegasus has also its semi-tragic side. I, the only 

@ person who knows their life, should certainly hesitate 
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to say he did not 
And so far as re 
observed long ago 
between us, as a 
speak, the other's 
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fairly “dree his weird” as the Scotch say, 
gards my own relation with him, I had 
that notwithstanding the unbroken loye 
matter of fact, we have been each, so it 
evil genius. Most. of the failures of m 


life have arisen from my parents’ utter ignorance of human 


nature in general, 


as well as of mine in particular, ам 


in looking back now I can clearly see that many of hi 
troubles in life were (quite unknown to us then) caused х 


aggravated by the 
these revelations o 


fact of my existence. In the light d 
f our previous lives, it seems certain thi 


all these circumstances were not matters of chance; ani 


their arrangement 


seems to me a really valuable exempli 


cation of a view of Karma often recurring in our earliet | 
writings, but which has not been so much dwelt on of la 


—the formation of 


Karmic links ot bonds between the doers 


and sufferers of the various actions which make up ou 
Successive earth-lives. > 

Even this cannot be treated as entirely “ educational” 
and still less as (in the ordinary sense) “ retributive ”. The 
word ' remedial" would perhaps characterise them as те! 


as anything; and t 


hey correspond precisely with the view 


which we were lately reminded—that the action of Karma 


both as to direction 
establishment of the 
work. is ended. In 


and extent, is determined towards the te 
broken harmony, and that this restored, its 
the present case, the Karmic tie betwee! 


the three persons who take part in it commences with unlawid 
love; murder and suicide; and when we find that, after variow 
incidental expiations, in this present generation the murdere 
dies. peacefully in the arms of his two victims, now bs 
loving wife and son, and that the son has by fifty years? | 


devotion re-paid his 
the life she lost for 
lovers in the- Syria 


mother. year for year and day for " 
his sake when they were boy and gi | 
n desert, we can hardly doubt that the 
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broken equilibrium is indeed restored, the work of Karma 
in this case ended, and the law of love once more * ruling 


all in ай”. 


June 2, 1896. 


WHAT THE MASTER TAUGHT ME 


НЕ knew my utter pain and weariness, and heard my cry for the end. 
“Come to my studio," He said. 
And there He took up a palette on which were many pigments. 


“There are many colours here—light and dark, attractive and 
repellent. You know they say there are only three primary colours 
in light. So too with my pigments; they represent only three—the 
Past, the Present and the Future." 


Then on a canvas He painted a portrait. Little by little I saw it 
= portrait of me; but as it grew I was amazed because it was 
so different and so wonderful. 


When He finished I said: “ But is that I?" 


He said: “Do you not know that a true artist bodies forth only 
what already exists in a far away realm? I have only painted the 
portrait of you as you shall be." And He looked éravely into my eyes. 


“And now," He said, “ go and paint pictures for others. You 
shall have some joy, because the little children will see what you see, 
but also much pain because their elders will not. Paint at least for 
the children." 

Cad 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BY THE Кт. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 
(At a Roof Meeting, Adyar, 1931) 


Question: How should a Theosophist who believes 
intellectually in the “ scheme,” and would like to come nearer 
to the Masters, proceed to draw Their attention ? 

C. W.L. I would say to you, brethren, that you do nol 
really need to draw Their attention, because They are always 
watching for those who could be made into useful workers. 
Opportunities are put in the way of such. But if you want to 
draw the attention of the Master, the very best thing to do isto 
throw yourself into some useful work, and have in mind that 
you are doing it “in His name”, That was what They told 
me, you know. ‘Do good works in His name and for the 
love of mankind.” You will then practically force Him to notice 
you. The good works attract His attention, and the fact that 
they are done in His name will form a link with Him. 

C.J. Suppose there is no particular Master in mind; 
only a vague “ Gurudeva ” ? 

C. W.L. That will do. Does that mean an imaginary 
figure? Just a general hope that one of the Holy Ones may 
help? So He will, His attention would depend rather on the 
line in which the person Was working. If any lady wants 0 
do some definite good work for women and children, in the 
name of the World Mother, it is quite certain that wouli 
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attract Her attention, and She would give her blessing and any 
strength she could. So with other lines. 

But the great thing to attract Them is definite altruistic 
work. They watch very many people who do not know of 
Their existence at ай. There are many philanthropists who 
know nothing of the Masters, who yet do work which 
attracts them. I do not mean a man who gives an enormous 
sum of money in hopes of a title ; that would be useless from 
this point of view. It would win good Karma on the physical, 
but not the mental plane. But I have known enormous 
numbers of people working among the poor simply for the 
sake of the good work, some with the Christian religion at 
the back of their minds. As long as the work is being done, 
and it is unselfish work, that is the thing that attracts Their 
attention, That is the recommendation I have to make. 
Let a man meditate upon a Master, but the main thing is 
actual work done. 

С. Ј. Sometimes people wait for orders from the Master. 

C.W.L. Well, orders are very rarely given by the 
Masters. Opportunities are offered, but one is expected to be on 
the watch for the opportunity and to take it. Orders are very 
occasionally given by a Master to some of us who have devoted 
ourselves for years to Their service, and They know there 
"nes be no misunderstanding about it ; but otherwise I think 
пуан унлн shrink from giving definite orders—and in any 
ms would not be a good thing to wait for them. Every 
ean woman can be helpful in some way—to his family, 

or the general public. 
е — to be doing something for the good of others, 
wees ae self-centred. Don't wait for orders; take 
Min ^ vm and do it with all your heart. The Master, 
"ad "e , шау select you for some other more important 
dia. 5 ме it is best not to wait. You сап have in 

: ere І am, Master, send me”; but meantime make 
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the best use you can of the opportunities you have. Ge 
into correspondence with people; answer their letters and 
questions, etc. There are dozens of ways in which anybody 
may be useful. 

C. J. Some particular people feel at times a sort j 
sense of something blank, because they cannot feel i 
presence of the Master. They admit the chief ideals ү 
Theosophy, and throw themselves into the work of th 
Lodges, etc. But they feel, *I have no proof of any d 
these things." They do not cease from good work, bi 
there is a little bit of dryness, They are just as good, so fr 
as the Masters are concerned, for they are working. 

C.W.L. I am afraid we should have to put it that itis 
for the Master to say when He will come into contact with: 
particular person, when He thinks it desirable or useful t 
influence him. I know quite well that we think, because itis 
our natural habit, of what we should like in the matter. We 
should like some personal touch, then we should feel more 
certain. I know that is so, although frankly I do not feel that 
myself. It is widely spread in human nature, when a person 
hears of some wonderful thing, for him to say, “I could only 
believe that if I saw it myself”, That is not quite reasonable 
In studying Spiritualism, I was willing to take the views 0 
Zöllner, Reichenbach and Crookes, because I felt their power 
of observation was better than my own. But I know that х 
not à common state of mind. Really it is almost like uncon 
Scious conceit to say, “If I see it, I shall be quite sure» 
But wait. Haven't we all been deceived many a time by? 
conjurer? I do not think one can have such а flattering 
opinion of one's own powers of observation. 

It is very useful, if you have to lecture, that you can best 
direct testimony, and say, “ Yes, I have seen that myself i 
the listeners do not think how easily one might have beet 
deceived. I know the value 


of personal contact. I used 0 
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meet with that feeling in the Christian religion long ago. 
There would be those who worked themselves up into a 
condition in which they felt the presence of Jesus there with 
them. It was a very fine thing for them, helped to keep them 
straight, and gave them something to lean upon all the time. 
Did they ask me if I believed that was real, I could only say, 
“I have not sufficient to go upon. Undoubtedly you came into 
touch with something or other which was helpful. Whether 
the name you are applying to it is absolutely correct, I do not 
know ; but after all does it matter ? ” 

C.J. There is one complexity in this I would like to put 
before you. Obviously any belief in the Master always gets a 
response. But is not there a difference in the response accord- 
ing to the type of Master ? Master Morya would sort of flash 
а response from His Atma to the Atma of the person, which 
would work upon the ego, but not down here. Whereas take 
our own Master, He would perhaps much more send the 
response from His Buddhi to the Buddhic body of the person, 
and by teflection it might be sensed by the man’s astral body. 
There IS à response in both cases, but in the former the man 
might still seem very lonely. 

C.W.L. Yes, of course, the way you are putting it. The 
Atma of the ordinary man does not know anything about all this. 

C.J. Shall we put it, the response is to the causal body, 
not to the personality ? 
M e L. What you were saying just now is perfectly 
n : dye thought about a Master touches Him, and He 
бе a a response. But many people want a sense of per- 
dia К ue In the case of all Pupils who have been 
dics ^s е connection is definitely made. You might almost 
йк. : other way round, the man lives in the presence of 
eA 2: er because he has made his lower vehicles one 
Fede se of the Master; so whether he is conscious of it in 

Physical brain or not, the connection is very definitely 
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made and he has only to turn his thought upward and the 
answer comes. But whether he could always feel that is the 
question, You have read of St. Theresa and other saints wh 
had periods of “ spiritual dryness,” when they could not fed 
anything for the moment. There are times full of upliftment 
and enthusiasm; then times of blankness. 

Well, there may be many different causes for such fe! 
ing; but whatever it is, it does not affect the facts behini-i 
is only you who feel “ dry”. The sun is still shining. Th 
sun is always shining. The fault is not with the sun, bit 
with the proceedings of the earth which shut out the sunshine 
It is the same with you. If you are happy enough to bei 
connection with a Master, then that connection is always 


there. If there aretimes when you cannot feel it, then there | 
must be some reason in connection with yourself. For som 


reason, there is something wrong with you. It might besom 
fault or failing, or perhaps it is not your personal fault at al, 
but some other obstruction that comes in temporarily. 

Those of us who are constantly trying to help people have 
people coming and hanging around us. Sometimes you feela 
influence of quite dreadful depression. It is some рей 
whois hanging round, trying to knock at the door 6 
your consciousness to attract attention and be helps 
Generally speaking, you give him a helpful thought ani 
despatch him. If you haven't time, you must of course $a), 
“Wait; I shall attend to you as soon as I go to sleep." | 

Do not regard your personal feeling as the most importar 
factor. If you have once realized the thing, then it is det 
Doesn't it happen apparently often with the very highs 
people ? Don't you remember how Arjuna asked Shri Krishsi 
to repeat the Bhagavad-Gita to him afterwards, away from the 
battlefield ? Shri Krishna replied: * I cannot do it; I was? 
state of high Yoga then; I cannot do it now." Even Hew 
not always in the highest state, 
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| would say to people generally : Do not be too much 
swayed by your own feelings. И you have once realized, 
well then you have done the thing, you have made the link. 
You may not be able to do it always when you want to. You 
remember Myers’ St. Paul, which the President often 
recited. There is a verse “I have known,” something to 
the effect that God may shut me out because I am not worthy 
of direct contact, but I have known. That is the line to take, 
but it is not always easy to do it, you know. We are only 
at the beginning of things, and we are poor creatures anyway 
at present; but we have each of us the Divine Spark, and it 
is growing all the time. What we have now is nothing to 
what we shall have and shall be as time goes on. 
| So in the times when you cannot feel, look back to the 
time when you could. If you have not come to that time, rest 
an your intellectual certainty. “ Others have reached it; I 
will do it sometime.” Take the wider view. It is hard, of 
course, but you know that is what we ought todo. That is 
why I do not understand all these people who drop out of 
Theosophy. They have once been able to believe ; how can 
they fall back into something so much less satisfactory ? 

I came into all this out of Christianity. Christianity 
cannot satisfy us or solve our problems іп the form in 
Which it was given then. Here came something which 
could, That must be nearer to truth than that which 
cannot solve them, and having once seen it, I cannot 
go back, Well, if a person's faith can be shaken, 
oo it ought to be, so that he may seek a better 
m А cannot go back to orthodox belief in Christianity 
E x аны І have seen something so much better. If you 
hei С са similar lower form of beliet, see what is the 
tibi it; and if you can find none, find a higher belief. 

Into it; then you have obtained your liberation in that 
particular thing. 


————— Á— P — 
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DR. BESANT RECEIVES 
"THE SILVER WOLF" 


A NON the many activities of Dr. Besant, one to whic 
she has given a great deal of her enthusiasm, is the By 
Scout Movement. She realized swiftly what a poweri 
effect Scout ideals would have on boys, and how it gave: 
opening for the expression of their individuality and initiative 
But in India the Scout Movement up to 1918 was stri | 
confined to European and Anglo-Indian boys. In e 
Dr. Besant organized the Indian Boy Scout Movement. It bega 
at Madanapalle College, and Mr. F. G. Pearce, who hz 
organized Boy Scouts in Ceylon, took up the work and wa 
ably assisted by Mr. M. V. Venkateshwaran. Indian By 
Scouts wore the turban and not the Scout hat, but in all othe 
ways were the same as other Scouts. Sometimes they wort 
boots or shoes, but more often went barefoot. Their Troos 
were called after Indian heroes, and in addition to “ God Sar 
the King," they sang Indian songs, and particularly “б 
Save Our Motherland," sung to the same tune as the Еп! | 
National Anthem. It was their practice to sing at the Ex 
two or three verses of the Indian hymn, followed immediately 
after by two verses of the English National Anthem. | 
When а movement was started to amalgamate the T 
Scout organizations in India, Dr. Besant cordially joined haac 
with the Baden-Powell Scout Movement, and united he 
Organization with it. This was in 1921, and the un% 
took place at the visit to India of the Chief Scout, Lord Bader 
Powell. In recognition of her services to the Scout Movemen! 
he created a special office for her as “ Honorary Commissione 
for all India of the Boy Scouts Association ”. | 
The grant of the special distinction of the Silver Wolf 0 
Dr. Besant this year is an act warmly welcomed by all i 
India who know what She has done for the Movement. 
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Tur Boy Scouts ASSOCIATION, 
25, Buckingham Palace Road, 


LONDON, S. W. 1. 


29th September, 1932. 


Mns. А. BESANT, 
Adyar, 
Madras, 
INDIA. 


DEAR Mrs. BESANT, 

On behalf of the Boy Scout Movement I want to offer 
for your acceptance the Silver Wolf with our most cordial 
good wishes, 

It is a small thing in itself but it goes to you as the 
expression of our cordial appreciation of all you have done for 
Scouting and especially promoting it with such energy and 
success in India. 

With our warmest thanks for all your help, 

Believe me, 


Yours sincerely, 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


DECEMBER 


Tug ViceRovs Hover, 
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THE MASTERY OF DESTINY 
Bv JOSEPHINE RANSOM 


а" let us take a few extracts from the Secret Doctrin, 

giving Madame Blavatsky's statements concerning the 
law of destiny, or Karma, for Madame Blavatsky was in a 
astonishing measure one of those whose inner mind, as i 
were, was so oriented to the nature of the truth that throug 
it came, almost perfectly, teachings that are called “th 
Ancient Wisdom,” which beautiful phrase we have taken s 
Synonymous with Theosophy. H.P.B. was essentially on 
who could translate for us the real meaning of that “ Wisdom’ 
in a measure far surpassing that of most. 

She writes thus of Karma: 


This Law . . . predestines nothing and no one. It exists from 
and in Eternity, truly, for it is Eternity itself; and as such, pon 
act can be coequal with Eternity, it cannot be said to act, for iti 
action itself. It is not the wave which drowns a man, but the wi 
sonal action of the wretch who goes deliberately and places himse 
under the impersonal action of the laws that govern the EA 
motion. Karma creates nothing, nor does it design. It is ge 
plans and creates causes, and Karmic Law adjusts the effects, W. Ф 
adjustment is not an асі, but universal harmony, tending oat 
resume its original position, like a bough, which, bent down 
forcibly, rebounds with corresponding vigour. (S.D., П, p. 319.) 


She says also: 


For the only decree of Karma—an eternal and immutabl 
decree—is absolute Harmony in the world of Matter as it is d | 
world of Spirit, It is not therefore Karma that rewards or punis oti | 
but 15 We who reward or punish ourselves, according as we b | 
with, through and along with Nature, abiding by the laws on 1303 
that harmony depends, or breaking them, (S.D., I, p. 704-5, Ed. 10% | 
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Karma is simply the one Universal Law which guides 
unerringly and, so to say, blindly, all other laws productive 
of certain effects along the grooves of their respective 
causations—Divine, immutable law. So we see that Karma 
is divine, immutable Law in the sense that it adjusts all 
things, no matter how great or how small the happening. 

] wish now to direct your attention to the New Testament, 
and, inthe light of the above statements, seek there an inter- 
pretation of destiny or Karma, giving to the words a new, an 
unusual meaning, removed from the narrower interpretation 
of most New Testament statements, seeing in them expla- 
nations of how, for instance, certain kinds of actions done 
reap divine qualities, for we are instructed to “ Let your light 
s shine before men that they shall see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven”. We can take as a 
clue to the meaning of Karma these words: 


Think not that I am come to destroy the la the prophets ; 
Tam not come to destroy, but to fulfil. em abe d 4 


For verily I say unt i ; 
sae ae gl owas otiam dal e Bos 

If we study the Secret Doctrine in connection with these 
pen we will find illumination as to their meaning. For it 
e zm en the Law is the Father-Mother, who becomes 
Pring 4 ivine Ones, the Sons before the Throne, who 
EM ps Mature; sad through humanity, so that in 
The div in our works we should fulfil the divine law. 
Hs apm aw carries our immortal selves with it from the 
ае. i: ‘Spirit to the realms of the human, and back 
slat pleting a great cycle. It is not as though we were 
es eee floating on а stream of procession, but Karmic 
Op , ie) is embodied in totality as it moves in space 
the : e speciality of human Karma is that it moves on 

crest of the wave of this cosmic cyclic movement. 


RÀ —À — ——ÀÀÀÀ 
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The way that “works” are estimated is in the way w 
act. Our actions matter. 1 18 said : 


Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there re. 
memberest that thy brother hath aught against thee; 


Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first be 
reconciled to thy brother ; and then come and offer thy gift. Аде 
with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him; 
lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judg 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily | say 
unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing. (St. Matt., V. 23-20.) 


We are here advised that before we present our 
selves for divine illumination the law of Karma must b 
settled or adjusted, and we are sternly recommended to put 
ourselves right with the law and see that it is balanced, while 
we are on earth and with our fellowmen, “ whiles we are 
in the way with” them. The Lords of Karma who take 
charge of the law see that we are sent to the “ prison-house” 
of the flesh, or the bodies of earth, and from them we are ni 
liberated until we pay our debts. 

Also we are told to be careful because “ Where yout 
treasure is, there will your heart be also,” (St. Matt., VI.21)- 
here advising us that if we are not careful we shall find ош. 
selves caught in the web to which our desires may lead us, 
whatever it may be, thus showing how inward and outward 
are correlated, the inward and outward Karma, the Karma d 
the mind, of the spirit, as well as the Karma of the body. Let 
us put this larger interpretation upon yet other statements: 


But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, de 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; 
y Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. 


But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do, 
for they think thai they shall be heard because of their much speaking 


Be not ye therefore like unto them ; for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. 


After this manner theref : Our Father which ar 
in heaven, hallowed be mper "Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 


done, in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bre& | 


———— 
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And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. Andlead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil ; for Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you. 

But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses. 


Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance; for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear 
unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. 


But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash 
thy face ; 


. That thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father 
which seeth in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly. 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through or steal. 


But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through or 
steal. (St. Matt., VI. 6-20.) 


I want to draw your thought to the magnitude of 
the meaning of these sayings. The Father which seeth 
in secret is said in the Ancient Wisdom to be one 
of those Divine Lords in whom we have our being, 
eternal Sons of the Father. Ме find them spoken of 
as the tremendous Powers in nature, divine, cosmic, 
and human. They become incarnate in some parts of 
their nature in the great races of the earth, in which our 
individual Karma is worked out as we pass along the ages, one 
ever with our “Father” yet intensely ourselves. * Our 
daily bread” is surely our Karma carried over from the past. 
By adjusting it harmoniously we forgive and are forgiven, and 
a- transmuted lives are carried forward so that with clean 
faces” and true hearts we make “the Kingdom" of our 
Father in heaven, who * rewards" us in the inner worlds of 
Power and glory, and then we can say the mystic word 
Amen”. For that word is supposed to represent the ability 
of the divine man to reflect in his own purified face the divine 
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face of the Father, who finds in His human Son's face no 
disruption, no distortion, nothing but the pure divine power of 
service made into the likeness of His own Eternity, 

In the periods that are spent in such becoming we see the 
operation of the law of Karma thus set forth: 


Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles ? 


Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; buta corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit, 


A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can а corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit. 


Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. 


Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. (St. Matt, 
VII. 16-20.) 

That word “ fire" has been used in a very obvious sense, 
but I think that, in accordance with the teaching of the Secre 
Doctrine, or the Ancient Wisdom, we are here to understani 
that those things which have not come to perfection at 
“resolved” іп the cosmic fire, or dissolved at various stages ol 
evolution. Only the undissoluble Monads, our divine Selves, 
are left to find manifestation again in some future scheme. All 
that is left that is not “ adjusted " under the law of Karma 3 
so cast into the “fire” of purification when this great сусе 
closes, and all less than perfect is dissolved, to be refashionel 
for future use. 

The Scriptural instruction on Karmic law goes on: 


But I say unto you, That every idle word that men shall speak 
they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 


For by thy words thou shall be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned, (St. Matt., XII. 36-37.) 

And of course the “day of judgment ” is every moment. 
It is not put off till far sonic ages when the final Day @ 
Judgment comes, the judgment of resolving all things in? 
a harmony. That day of judgment is here and now. Eve? 
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be accounted for, the Karma of it worked 
ou, Reactions are inevitable, even to the smallest events. 
We are warned to be careful of our attitude to others, 
careful what we do to them. Unhappy things do happen, but : 
Woe unto the world because of offences! for it must needs be 
that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence 


cometh. 

Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and 
cast them from thee; it is better for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 


everlasting fire. 

And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from. 
thee; it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell fire. (St. Matt., XVIII. 7-9.) 

You will find, if you look up the secret cosmic meanings 
of these things that there are certain desires represented by 
our feet and our hands, certain occult correspondences with 
them. Purify the desires here and now, so that there is nothing 
let of evil in them. Purify the mind, for the mind is 
symbolized by the two eyes, the higher and the lower 
mind. Purity them now rather than have them unhar- 
monized in the day of “dissolution,” or even in a 
lesser cycle, that is for the purifying “ fires » of the pain of 
frustration in the astral world. 

Then as to the working out of Karma from the past, the 
present results of it and future possibilities, speaking to his 
own unregenerated day the Christ said : 


clean Eos unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hyprocrites ! For ye make 
full e outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they are 
of extortion and excess; 


Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within the 
cup and platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. 


like Wos unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye are 
res MTM sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
within full of dead men's bones, and of all uncleanness. 


Even so ye also i 
Ta outwardly appear righteous unto men, but 
within уе are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 


«idle word" is to 
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| Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye 


build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous. 


! And say, if we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
| not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets, 
| .. Wherefore be ye witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the 

children of them which killed the prophets. (St. Matt., XXIII 25-31) 

Here is our warning to be inwardly and outwardly pure 

so that in the future when we come to incarnation thes 

failings have been done away with. When the Lord said, the 

scribes and pharisees were “full of dead man's bones,” what 

could He mean but that in past lives they had died full of ugly 

tendencies, and the very framework of their destiny was in them, 

because their past Karma of the persecution of the prophets 

|| had created in them this adverse destiny of being the instru 

ments, through whose * offences " came the dreadful persecution 
of our Lord ? 

When such evil tendencies are finally overcome, He 
| | promises a great, a supreme destiny. Не speaks of a time 
bud | when Karma is fulfilled by means of love of God and тап. 
| | | \ Such love led to control of destiny and therefore to the 


supreme attainment. When the final exaltation came, the 
Lord said : 


Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, be 
| with me where I am; that they may behold my glory, which i 
| hast given те; for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world, 


O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee; but I have 
j | | known thee, and these have known that thou hast sent me. 


And I have declared unto them thy name, and will declare it; 
| that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and 
BT T | Iin them. (St. John, XVII. 24-26.) 

Those words indicate the whole great mystery of the 
Я descent of the “Sons of the Flame” into our midst. As the 
| Lord said earlier; “ Before Abraham was, I am." 


(70 be concluded) 


THE PAIRS OF OPPOSITES 
By H. L. S. WILKINSON 


HE "I" is the great slayer of the Real. We must slay 

that slayer by detaching ourselves from it. When we 
begin to do this, illusion begins to vanish. 

The first sign of victory is the dawning perception that 
the physical plane is made up of opposites, and that these 
opposites are unreal. It is not that these opposites are 
objective, and inherent in what we see. They are placed 
there by the “I,” which can only perceive by contrasts, and 
can only think in terms of contrast. But the contrasts are 
not really there. The thousand and one contrasts we see in 
Nature are placed there by ourselves. Careful investigation 
wil always reveal imperceptible gradations of shading in 
between the contrasts, or opposites, and when we summon 
these into the field of view, the result is a spectrum analogous 
to the solar spectrum. Everything blends into everything 
ehe. So our rule for clear seeing is to steer between the 
contrasts : that is, between the opposites. We must avoid 
both Scylla and Charybdis. 

Polarity and Relativity. Not all contrasts are genuine 
Opposites, but only these which are sharply contrasted, and 
TN 98 to зау, antithetical to each other. Most contrasts 
contain about equal degrees of likeness and difference; but in 
ae Opposites, the difference is accentuated, and the 

ness very much concealed. Examples:  life—death ; 
она | Spirit—matter; zero—infinity ; a proposition 

its negation ; light—darkness ; microcosm—macrocosm ; 


| 
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pleasure—pain. But the curious thing about these Opposites 
| is that they are related by polarity, like north and south, 
positive and negative, male and female. The male member 
| is fluidic and active, the female fixed and receptive, They 
| are reciprocal, and together make a unity. It is thi 
| unity which should be our guiding star. All other 
contrasts are so many relations, examples of relativity, 
Nature is a key-board, and God invites us to play on it, ЇЇ 
we have an ear for music, and a sense of beauty, we shal 
produce harmony. If we are ignorant and clumsy, we shal 
evoke discord and ugliness. 
As regards Unity, is it not curious how often in Science 
we note the statement, “like in kind, but differing in degree"! 
| Obviously ай differences are differences of degree. Running 
1 through everything is Unity; the One in the Many. Eva 
i the terms One and Many are opposites, according to Krishna 
"i murti. In Nirvana they merge and disappear. 
| A Catechism of Illumination, We may now prepare: 
| | sort of * Catechism of Illumination," based on the opposites. 
1 Q. What is the source of the puzzles, perplexities, ani | 
[n delusions of life ? $ | 
ni A. The opposites, called in Eastern philosophy “ paits 
| of opposites," because they are grouped in pairs. These pairs 
3 are plus and minus distortions of the One, just as a waves 
Wl a distortion of the surface of water. The crest of the wav 
| is а heaping up of molecules, or plus ; the trough a rarefaction 
or minus. 


Q. What causes these opposites ? Are they phantasms 
or do they really exist ? 

A. They have an ephemeral existence : but nothing really 
exists except the One. So they are in reality phantasms. 

Q. How, then, do these phantasms arise ? 

A. They are spun by the ego itself from its web o! 
illusion, by means of which it separates itself off from the 
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One, and imprisons itself in a sort of house with windows. 
Through these windows it surveys the universe, which appears 
split up into opposites. The ego tries incessantly to interpret 
the world in terms of these opposites. 

Q. Why are its efforts unavailing ? 

A. Because of its own detachment from the One, which 
produces all the other distortions and unrealities. 

Q. Name some of these opposites. 

A. They comprise the whole gamut of contrasts which 
go to make up the so-called external world in our conscious- 
ness. They include all the categories under which we group 
our experiences, whether the labels are fixed by science or by 
philosophy. Life and form, spirit and matter, space and 
matter, time and space, light and darkness, birth and death, 
these and many others are examples of opposites which are 
distortions of the Real, spun by the ego by its sense of separa- 
tion, its “I”-ness. Two root unrealities are Time and Space. 
The former comprises the two unrealities Past and Future ; 
the latter the illusion of size, or Big and Small. These 
oppositions distort the universe for us—make it “a straight 
staff bent in a pool ”, 

Q. Do pain and suffering arise in this way ? 

А. Yes, from the illusion of separation. It is the 
separated ego which feels pain. Transcend separation, and 
you short-circuit the pain. And with pain vanishes the whole 
érisly atray of fears and nightmares, all depending on the 
anticipation of suffering in some form. They аге а progeny 
: i darkness, and have no real existence. To abolish them 
lig pod to expand the consciousness, to take in more 
Sila t ме Increase the diameter of the object glass of a 
abide " "à uw its magnification. Until we do so, we 
our “Old = eye. and feel pain from our body of darkness, 
ап Жамбо am; or creature-self. But this creature-self is 

D, à privation of the light, a circle of darkness, not a 


o 
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thing-in-itself. It belongs to all the other false Categories 
Space, Time, Matter, and so on, spun by the ego in its wd) 
of separation. 

Q. How can we escape from this illusion—this |". 
consciousness ? 

A. By the practice of Yoga, and by ceaseless effort; thers 
is no other way. The path has been laid down by all Work. 
Teachers of all ages, from pre-historic times to Krishnamurti 
at the present day. Theseus, the disciple, was given a clu 
which enabled him to escape from the labyrinth of th 
Minotaur. 

Q. Is this what is meant by “ living in the Eternal”? 

A. Yes, for “ there is no cure for the miseries of longing 
Save in the fixing of the sight and hearing on that whichis 
invisible and soundless ”. 

О. How could we live and act in a universe in which 
there is only the One? 

А. While we are in the nursery stage of the lower 
worlds, we cannot imagine the life of the higher. But we 
may speculate that true perception is not the cognition d 
Unity only, or of multiplicity only, but a sort of balane 
between the two, a shifting of the focus at will. We thus 
cognise, not the One only, nor the Many only, but the One 
in the Many. By attaining to this point of balance we 
“ bestride the Bird of Life”. 

Q. Does this balance unify the macrocosm with thé 
microcosm ? 

A. Precisely! The two are one and the same. Tie 
macrocosm, with its spatial infinity, its immensities | 
of stars and universes, billions and trillions of ki 
in extent, appears to Stretch away outside of иѕ—08 
is, outside of our ocular vision. The microcosm appeals | 
to be below our feet, and within our immediate field 4 
vision, and to consist of molecules, atoms, and electrons, 2 
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endless complexity, stretching down to the infinitesimal. Both 
are distortions of the One, in which Man appears to occupy 
а middle position.’ But these two infinities are illusions, 
spun by the ego out of the Self. 

Q. Some poets and philosophers, at the height of their 
aspiration, seem to have dashed their wings against these 
prison-bars of opposites. 

А. Yes, indeed! Two in particular, Omar Khayyam and 
Tennyson. Take these verses from Отаг: 


For "Is" and “ Is-not," though with rule and line, 
And “Up” and “ Down” without, I could define, 

I yet, in all I really wished to know, 
Was never deep in anything but wine. 


For in and out, above, about, below, 
Tis nothing but a magic shadow show, 

Played in a box whose candle is the Sun, 
Round which we phantom figures come and go. 


"Tis all a chequer-board of Nights and Days, 
Where Destiny, with men for pieces, plays; 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And, one by one, back in the closet lays. 


Or take Tennyson’s Higher Pantheism. In that wonderful 
poem he almost grasps the fact that the universe is sentient, 
and that Cosmic Consciousness and man’s consciousness are 
ое, God, as he truly perceives, is all but that which has 
bower to say “I am L" It is the ego of separation which 
oe source of illusion, “the great Heresy,” as says The 
Me of the Silence. Narcissus, the ego, sees its own reflec- 

n matter, and falls in love with the reflection. 

0. Who, then, and what am 1? 

» т You are the Eternal imprisoned in time and space. 
арн Pposites are the bars of your cage. Your jailer is the 

· Bind that jailer, break the bars, and you are free. 

hen you are free, continue to live as before, but without 
the bars, 
(To be concluded) 


ly? 
L'homme est blacé entre l'infiniment grand et l'infiniment petit.—PASCAL. 


— A 


THE SPIRITUAL BASES OF PEACE 
Bv JAMES H. COUSINS, D.LITT. 


HE causes of present international instability and the 
persistent fear of another world-war go back much 
farther than the war of 1914 and after. They are recorded in 
human history, but are rooted in human nature. They же? 
given a new technique and magnitude in modern circum 
stances, partly by the war but mainly by the peace. The 
failure of the nations that nominally won “the war to eni 
war" to rise above national selfishnesses and fears for the 
future, and to plan for permanent peace by recognising ani 
organising the unity instead of the disunity of humanity, 
carried the war-spirit over from actual conflict into nomina 
peace. The pre-war and war-relationship of friend and edem 
was merely metamorphosed into the post-war relationship 
victor and vanquished. 
To-day we have “wars and rumours of wars" intet 
national and internecine, all over the world ; and ineffective 
ness and consequent pessimism in “ the capital of humanity, 
Geneva, after a dozen years of work by the League of Nations 
in which, it is constantly being said, a multitude of symptom 
of anti-peace have been apparently suppressed—and nothing 


! An address under the aus 
during the sittings of the Leag 


pices of The International Theosophical Centre, Gener 
ue of Nations in October, 1932. 
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worth writing a sonnet on done to uproot and destroy the 
causes of conflict. 

Iam not a pessimist—partly because I cannot help it, 
having been born with what one of my Hindu students once 
ulled “a sanguinary temperament” (he meant ** sanguine," 
which is optimistic); partly because I have seen unshakeable 
pace established in individual lives, and know that it could 
also be established in the collective life of humanity. But I 
join the pessimists in their conviction that nothing drastic or 
permanent can come out of even the most radical “ resolu- 
tions” of the various groups now at work in and around 
Geneva. My reason for this concession to gloom is that the 
whole matter of “peace on earth” is approached from the 
exact opposite direction to what it should be—from the direction 
of the merely external phases of human relationships and 
activities, instead of from the direction of the inner impulses 
and conditions out of which external actions emerge. The cause 
of world-peace is being frustrated, perhaps ruined, by so-called 
political and economical realism. It can only be completely 
veoh and secured by spiritual idealism carried into practice. 
The dogma, I realize, challenges definition and justi- 
lication. It may be approached by analogy. 

In all the phenomena of life there are obvious grades of 
de and action {тот the grossest to the fiaest. From 
t Р point оё view of the fine, the gross is realistic ; from the 
бух » one of the gross, the fine is spiritual. The materials 
id LE a musical instrument is made are gross to the 
their exe uced by it; the sounds, as sounds, are gross to 
Sum : in the consciousness of the hearer, which are 
dees à товзпезв, realism, belongs to the details of life ; 

> Spirituality, belongs to the unifications of life. 
oct is elaborate and complex; fineness is simple. The 
progress, the path to peace, is from gross to fine, from 


units, through community, to unity. 
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Take another analogy to help us to realise what Spiritual 
idealism involves, and how it applies to efforts for world. 
peace. While the unitary will of the human individual (the 
will to live, which is spiritual by contrast with the gross 
physical body) controls the separate wills of cells and tissues 
in the external vehicle of consciousness, physical unity, there. 
fore physical peace, prevails. Physical disease, that is 
physical warfare, ensues when one or other of the varios 
biological wills asserts itself as against the other wills ani 
the will-to-live of the individual. 

Again, thoughts, uncontrolled by higher and more iv 
clusive thought, lead to breakage of mental peace in the 
individual and the group. -Undisciplined and uncoórdinatel 
emotions move towards crime, hysteria and madness. On 
the other hand, individuals of opposite temperament ani 
different mental and emotional endowment have lived a mutual 
life of peace under the unifying power of a mutually shared 
purpose which, to the realism of their separate endowments, 
was a Spiritual ideal. Domestic realism, that is, emphasis 00 
external separateness instead of inner unity, leads to the 
divorce court. 

The analogy moves into the sphere of international rele 
tionships. International realism has produced numerous paci 
between nations, whereby, by dealing only with immediate 
circumstances, warfare is sought to be staved off. A group 
of American powers is trying to make peace between Bolivi 
and Uruguay (neighbours speaking the same language and 
professing the same religion) by the realistic expedient 0 
waiting to see which of them, after a truce, takes the firs 
aggressive step, and so becomes the offender. So far as! 
am aware, no one has suggested that, since the Chaco rivet 
will apparently always run between the two countries an 


between two rival banks, providing a perpetual danger o 
! See notes at the end. 
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conflict, the unoffending river could be clearéd of false offence 
by the simple idealistic method of the two countries (speaking, 
a I have said, the same language and professing the same 
religion) declaring themselves one, and so mutually, or rather, 
singly owning the river." 

Meanwhile, international realism waits for the aggressor, 
sitis waiting in Europe (and not even waiting but preparing) 
hr “the next war". Pacts that were signed in historical 
chambers with famous fountain-pens have now become a 
tragic jest—paper windows against clouds that threaten the | 
hailstones of unregenerate thoughts and feelings. Germany | 
threatens defiance to the Treaty of Versailles because the 
pwers that imposed the Treaty on her have not fulfilled their 
promises of disarmament. Japan has fulfilled her defiance of 
the Constitution of the League of Nations, of which she is a 
member, by making war (undeclared therefore unofficial) on 
a fellow-member of the League. Other members of the 
League are producing (and selling to fellow-members) war- 
equipment for land, sea, and air, because they know that if 
tomorrow some untoward event brought any of the nations of 
Europe once again into the stupid savagery of physical conflict, 
the Kellogg Pact and its solemn pledge of renunciation of war 
would go up in smoke.’ | 
eee nations that are nearest to conflict call j 
Mount da m €: pum — on the 
nsi нанда js 1 ^s ases of peace: mercifulness, 
tm pe е motive, peace-activity; and Japan 
ea e Buddha who preached the law of 
aims (harmlessness) as the law of the peaceful life. 

| а en oe so-called civilization that is 
ec "ан ynica ypocrisies of political realism cannot 
жайын ыб. я tirs tage It can only be met by the 
MEE: al 1 ealism : that is, by action rising spontane- 
| a view of life that sees the essential unity of 
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humanity underneath the separations that time and place 
brought about in the remote past, and that greed and fear апі 
ambition now perpetuate; and, seeing that unity, adjusts 
individual and group organisation and conduct to it. 

This is a “counsel of perfection "—but it is the only 
counsel that will bring the ultimate perfection of peace to the 
world. It cannot be fulfilled by officialised and highly expert 
attention to the external and separated aspects of life. But it 
fulfilment can be hastened if those who feel the validity of the 
counsel will set themselves, earnestly, understandingly, with 
out compromise and without cessation, to the task of inducing 
in themselves and in their fellows the psychology of peace; 
that is, the wish for peace, the will to peace, the work towards 
peace, 


I shall indicate the more essential phases of this wish, 
will, and work for peace. | 

The first phase is individual peace, attained through the 
control and exercise of the lower powers of one's nature by 
and for the purposes of the higher powers; and the control d 
all the powers by the realization of not only the unity within 
the individual, but of the unity of the individual with others 
The ground of this individual action has already been stated 
Any exercise of individual capacity brings the individual into 
relationships with others. When that relationship is seen in 
its true nature, that is, as an enlarged opportunity for the 
exercise of spiritual idealism, and the illuminated individual 
lives accordingly, life attains previously unthinkable power, 
happiness and peace; and the individual becomes a centre 0 
inspiration to others; not merely at peace, but a “реве 
maker,” and therefore “ blessed ”. 

“The problem of the individual is the problem of the 
world”: that is to say, they cannot be separated. Herein lies 
the clue to the true future human relationship—the democracy; 
not of separateness that claims the right of the individual 0 
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exploit the others for his or her individual satisfaction, but the 
democracy of unity, of spiritual idealism, that asserts the duty 
of the individual to serve the others for the satisfaction of the 
larger and higher unit of humanity. When that spirit is 
incarnate in life, methods of government will become of less 


than secondary importance. 


(To be concluded) 


NOTES BY C. JINARAJADASA 


f '" Chaco" is the region, not the river. The two rivers which bound it are the 
“comayo and Paraguay (which further down is called the Parana). 


*It is true that Bolivia and Paraguay both s i i 

у peak Spanish. But there are differ- 
M the two peoples, perhaps as much as those between the English and 
ой в are- Viewed {тот India—divided only by a ribbon of water and speak 
12000 fent —— Bolivians live on a tableland whose elevation is from 8,000 to 
tropical like Ad a temperate climate. Paraguay is on the plains with a climate 
iles ‘white yar. The Paraguayans treat the Indians as Paraguayans, that is, the 
Boliviens do not look 18, on the whole, held in check by a common nationalism. The 
wart, Their ена upon the Indians as Bolivians, but as a race apart, and to be kept 
lectures "at La Par e u harsh—so much so that I had to allude to it in one of my 
Bolivia. of. tha fata an pe out that Bolivia. was not going the right way to build the 
ipe | might give " ome oppressed Indians presented me with a petition, in the 
specialising itself ae em some relief. Each country in South America is already 
does not at all lend а venant ofa future subrace, and the common language of Spanish 
w; if nationalis d : obliterate the budding variations. Nor should one expect it to do 

18 to serve any purpose at all in the culture of humanity, 


“Tt ; 
и od cat that, even if the Kellogg Pact does not prevent war, it will 
neutral nations and a MN, when a war breaks out. It gives a new power fo 
akin lo a pistol lock 4 18 power will probably be revealed at a crisis. It is somewhat 

ocked away іп a drawer, but which can be loaded when needed. 


THE CRIMINAL AS A SICK SOUL 
Bv ELIZABETH HANDS 


RIMINAL tendencies may be fostered by heredity ani 

environment, but the primary cause of such tendencies 

is, generally speaking, lost in the misty past of the soul: 

growth—or lack of growth. Whatever the primary cause, the 

pressure of environment is often too strong for any resistance 

to be possible, and ultimately the criminal comes up agains 
the law of the land, necessitating forcible restraint. 

The soul of a criminal is stunted and twisted, and mighl 
very well be said to be suffering from spiritual rickets. Ind 
viduals having a certain soul-growth sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to banish undesirable thoughts. The undeveloped soul, 
so easily tempted to crime, knows nothing of mind culture, and 
readily harbours thoughts of self-seeking. Lured by the 
sensational thrill of hazard, blinded by their own so-called 
cleverness, their minds are easily closed to any pure and gooi 
thought. 

Except in the case of criminal lunatics, most crime ha 
its beginning in selfishness. It is the great “I am,” devel: 
oped regardless of any other individual, and based on a 
erroneous idea of self-benefit. The welfare of the community 
is an idea entirely foreign to the criminal. The restraining 
hand of the law is a menace, something to fight but neve 
to respect and obey ; it is the hand of an enemy. 
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When the miscreant finds himselt within the clutches 
of the law, the community becomes aware of him for the first 
ime, He is now regarded as an enemy to the welfare of 
ihe community and incarcerated for punitive treatment. Few 
hink of him as a brother whose whole nature is warped 
and stunted. 

At present our penal system is in the main repressive 
a wel as restraining: but souls with criminal tendencies 
| are under-nourished, and something more than discipline is 
needed. Mind and emotions, as well as physical bodies, need 
шаМе food and exercise, and it is the duty of the State to 
provide soul food, as well as discipline, for those weak enough 
to transgress the law. 

A progressive suggestion in this connection is put forward 
by Dr. Grace W. Pailthorpe, of the British Medical Research 
Council, in a book entitled Studies in the Psychology of Delin- 
quency. She suggests hospitals in place of prisons, especially 
br young criminals, but also for criminals of all ages 
ri both sexes, di a specialised environment, educative or 
iie in Suggestion, direct or indirect, or psycho-analytical 

TM. Patients to be investigated physically and 
Psychologically, and treatment allocated”. There is much 
more of value in Dr. Pailthorpe's book. 

d En a great aid to understanding if the staffs 
E a: als were well grounded in the twin doctrines 
Ман а and Karma. Without the knowledge which 
criminal souls ciim eeu e d 
аһ. каше te ikely. The deeper knowledge afforded 
Me Ste cic eosophy, and Reincarnation and Karma in 
sacle prove invaluable to those dealing with 
ae opc d might with advantage 
аала б IS, an bs do away with the most 
apital Punishment. The recent suicide 
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of Mr. John Ellis, ex-Executioner to Britain, is proof of the 
bad psychological effect of this law, Mr. Ellis resigned his 
position because the work became unbearable—this after 
conducting more than a hundred executions. Shortly after 
resigning he attempted to take his own life but was prevented, 
A second attempt was successful. He is stated to have said 
that frequently when he entered a drawing room, those present 
withdrew, not wishing to associate with an Executioner. |i 
this be true, it was inconsistent, unbrotherly behavivurly 
those responsible in part for an unbrotherly law. 

Capital Punishment is a morbid law, necessitating a 
office of morbid responsibility, and no nation can be healthy 
whilst such a law obtains. Murderers are extra-sick soul, 
and no wise and humane doctor tries to cure by killing. Itis 
the duty of the State to save, not to destroy, but in its anxiety t 
protect the community, the State overlooks its real respons: 
bility towards the offender. 

Hospitals, not prisons and gallows, would be more eli: 
cacious, as well as more humane. These weaker brothers sholi 
be placed where psychological treatment and proper training 
in useful disciplinary work could be given. Many criminal 
have little conception of the dignity of honest work. Thi 
is one lesson which would һе beneficial in this № 
and would sow. good ѕееі, to bear fruit in futur 
incarnations, 

It is regrettable that those in authority have not deep 
wisdom, Undoubtedly, they have knowledge but lack wisdot. 
or penal reform would not be so difficult to achieve. The 
fact is that the civil laws do not always keep pace Wi! 
racial progress, and laws not in harmony with the awakenité 
racial consciousness are adhered to rigidly. Whilst stab 
conditions of government are desirable, the “die-hard 
extreme is fatal to progress. But public opinion is Ë 
ultimate law-maker, and the time will surely come when tit 
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pressure of public opinion will bring more humane laws into 
existence. 

If it were generally recognised that there is a spark of 
the Divine Light in every creature, reform in many directions 
would be easier. In the ordinary man this spark is but 
poorly expressed, and in the weaker ones it is scarcely mani- 
fested. Yet we in our ignorance allow laws which quench 


| even the feeble glimmer. 


May the day dawn when our weaker brothers, instead of 
being pushed into deeper unconsciousness, will be encouraged 
to liberate the Divine Life within them. 


BELOVED 


BELOVED Sleep, beloved, 

We lose ourselves in thee, 
Our yielding senses fearless, 

Our thoughts unmindful, free ; 
We trust the blissful passing, 

The safe return we know, 
Our hearts in peace becalming, 

To depths of stillness go. 


Beloved Death, beloved, 

When gleams thy subtle dawn, 
Thy memoried haze of visions, 

Thy dreamings true of morn, 
As Sleep beloved, we know thee, 

Thine olden even breath, 
Within thy quickening silence, 

We know thee, Sleep or Death! 


ANNIE C. MCQUEEN 


DIVINE GUIDANCE IN NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


By KEITH DEAR 


ANY truths concerning Nature and the manner in which 
M unseen influences affect the physical world have been 
obscured from modern observation by the intellectual habits of 
the nineteenth century. In a vague and general way it has 
been held decorous to assume that Providence presides over 
human affairs, and even from time to time may contribute in 
some invisible way to their guidance. While the idea rested 
on no more scientific a view of the subject, providential inter- 
ference, however courteously regarded on general principles 
was treated as a joke when definite examples might be in 
question. Between the banter of the scientific world and the 
ignorance of theologians, the part played in human affairs by 
superior unseen influences came to be regarded as a species 0 
primitive foolishness from which advancing civilization wouli 
certainly disentangle itself more and more completely. 

A very important change of opinion in reference to al 
problems of this character has been coming over the world 
since the general recognition in one way or another amongs! 
many people of intelligence, that definite knowledge concern- 
ing higher planes of Nature than that on which physical life 
is carried on is accessible to human research. Ignorant #8 
large masses of the otherwise cultivated world may still be ш 
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reference to this great and important truth, the fact that 
positive knowledge is obtainable with reference to activities 
going on in superphysical realms of existence is just as 
certain for more advanced multitudes as the fact that a column 
ю the memory of Nelson stands in London in Trafalgar 
Square, Belief in the intervention of higher influences has 
| only been discredited, indeed, by the clumsy habit of mind 
which has disguised from our imagination the vast Hierarchy 
of Spiritual Powers intervening between ourselves and 
the supreme Unknowable Power which embraces the 
| consciousness of the Universe. Ignoring for the present 
the manner in which the course of individual lives even 
may be affected by unseen agencies on high, it will be 
enough to confine our attention to those cases in which 
control is brought to bear on great national interests, 
and to the manner in which this is done through the 
instrumentality of incarnate human beings in a position, or 
capable of being guided into a position, of influence amongst 
their contemporaries. Inspiration is more or less carelessly 
conceded to great philosophers and poets, but it is much less 
readily recognised, where it is nevertheless frequently 
operative, in the great political crises of the world’s history. 
The historical episode which stands out conspicuously amongst 
all others, as conclusively demonstrating the faët that higher 
spiritual influences may be brought to bear upon political 
a at national crises, is to be found in the history of Joan 
mend historians of the last century led us in our child- 
Ls etu that Joan of Arc was a wild enthusiast, the 
E rself of hallucinations of a kind which inflamed the 
"ea siepe of the period, and that when she got 
‚ча E me and waved a flag she somehow infected the 
B r her leadership with a corresponding enthusiasm, 
contributed in this way to bring about their victory, 
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By degrees a much more occult conception of Joan’s real 
character and mission has been evolved from the study of the 
fairly abundant records concerning her preserved in the 
official archives of France. These show, beyond all possi. 
bility of doubt, that during her earlier girl life at Domrény, 
Joan was a simple little peasant saint endowed with psychic 
faculties which enabled her to be easily approached by beings 
belonging to another plane of Nature. We see her reluctantly, 
even if submissively, accepting the task imposed upon het; 
protected with curious success through many dangers in the 
beginning; enabled by the manifestation of abnormal faculties 
to impress the Dauphin with the reality of her divine 
influences; and then at last we obtain a series of documents 
embodying the report of great French generals of high rank 
who fought under her command, and thus we are enabled to 
realize Joan as much more than an enthusiast, as a general 
officer of extraordinary genius, skilful as well in the 
organization of her plans as in the final delivery of battle 
The Duc D'Alengon, for instance, one of the French generals 
serving under her command, says: 


In all she did, except in affairs of war, she was a very simple 
young girl, but for warlike things—bearing the lance, assembling an 
army, ordering military operations, directing artillery—she was most 
skilful. Everyone, wondered that she could act with such wisdom 
and foresight as a captain who had fought for twenty or thirty years; 


it was, above all in making use of artillery that she was 9 
wonderful. 


Dozens of similar quotations might be given to show that 
Joan was gifted with prophetic insight in connection with 
impending events of her campaigns, besides being inspired i 
the way described in reference to their direction and control 
But for the moment it is not on her career, as а stony 
for its own sake, that our attention need be concentrated, 
but on the value of the story from the point of щй 
of the study of what may be called political inspirati"? 
That Joan was the channel of an influence from som 
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great power and intelligence in the background is no less 
certain than the fact that when a fountain is throwing its 
glittering stream into the air there is a reservoir of water 
somewhere in the background conducing to that result, besides 
the nozzle of the little pipe protruding above the ground. 
Admitting then, that spiritual influences are in emergencies 

| brought to bear upon great crises in national life, let us set 
out to investigate one of these crises in the national life of 
England to see whether in that case also, though with 
perhaps less obvious manifestation of its nature, the influence 
of a high spiritual intelligence may not be traced in the 
progress of political events. 

In the French emergency of the fifteenth century, critics 
might say that whatever divine inspirers guided Joan of Arc 
о set Charles VII on the French throne, they made a 
deplorable choice of a protégé. But Charles VII, after all, 
was only a passing circumstance. The question at stake may 
well have been whether the nationality of France should be 
set on a pathway leading to ultimate realization, or broken up, 
past redemption, into a confused mass of provinces governed 
i a large extent by alien sovereigns. And when we come 
to consider the great crisis through which England passed 
n the following century, we may recognize that here 
again the very existence of a nation, so far as the retrospect 
tnables us to judge, was actually at stake. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth it was uncertain whether England 
ET survive as an independent unit in the European 
amily, Diplomatists closely in touch with the situa- 
pee Elizabeth came to the throne were distinctly 
: E i that the disappearance of England as 
Hn pendently governed sovereignty was merely a question 

ime, and that the young Queen would assuredly either 
с the wife of a Roman Catholic prince or a prisoner in 

own Tower within a year or two. Whether we 


| — | dc ss — 


i 
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regard the history of England during the second half of the 
sixteenth century for its own sake simply as a thrilling 
narrative of national adventure, or as a study bearing on the 
problems of political inspiration, there can hardly be any 
other period of fifty years selected which may mor 
profoundly claim our attention. 

As a link between two phases of civilization, the reign i 
Queen Elizabeth is only comparable in importance to the 
reign of Queen Victoria, but the course of national evolution 
in the period just passed was so unlike that over which the 
great sovereign of the sixteenth century presided, that the 
two episodes have scarcely any feature in common. Theyare 
only alike in the circumstance that in both cases the crown 
was worn by a woman, who exhibited a dazzling personal 
superiority to her predecessor; the dissimilarity in characiet 
of the two Queens was only equalled by the strength d 
feeling, resembling worship, accorded to each by her subjects: 

For us of the later period to get our minds in tune with 
the loyalty of the Elizabethan era, we have to hold many 
instincts of the later civilization in abeyance. Sublime 
Elizabeth swore freely in her ordinary conversation, and used 
terrible oaths in her fits of anger, which were frequent. She 
did not hesitate to inflict death and torture on those who 
offended her. She took no interest in religion except so fat 
as its outward forms were associated with questions of national 
policy, and, as the latest revelations concerning her establish 
more clearly than before the vague scandals attaching to het 
personal history, she was quite free from the scruples whic 
the refined habits of later civilization have exalted to the 
highest rank among the virtues. 

And yet she was not alone obeyed by all statesmen, 
generals, and high dignitaries of the Church, and the la" 
around her, with absolute unqualified and unhesitatinl 
obedience, but also by the semi-piratical sea-captains Wh 
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were building up her naval strength, and by the great nobles 
who were almost kings themselves in their own counties. She 
was widely and generally beloved by all classes of her people, 
except where Roman Catholic fanaticism prompted the agents 
if the papacy to plot for her assassination, And without 
appreciating step by step and in detail the genius she dis- 
played ав absolute mistress of the realm, ail her subjects, 
high and low, with the exception I have pointed out, were 
possessed with a sleepless terror of the risks they ran when 
her supremely precious life was in this way menaced. 

The modern lover of Parliaments and responsible govern- 
ment looks back upon her rule as a tyranny. The people who 
did not “groan” but rejoiced under it looked upon it as the 
wfeduard of the nation, so that the bare fear of losing it 
made them crue] with the cruelty that only fear can engender. 
They thirsted for the blood of Mary Stuart because she was 
ће focus of Roman Catholic conspiracies aimed against their 
adored despot, the Queen. But their loyalty was not due to 
intelligent perception of her sagacity in government. The 
statesmen in her service did not do justice to that, or only 
towards the close of her reign. They often advised one 
course and were constrained by her to follow another, They 
Would be in despair, but her will defined the course they had 
l take, and the final result of her policy was national health 
en prosperity. Some of them who differed from her at the 
ime looked back at the close of life, and declared that in such 
(ases events had justified her view. 

Saft find a parallel phenomenon in the later reign. 
^ 8 atesmen have had the candour to avow that when 
еу have differed from Queen Victoria—and, according to 
гарж practice, have had their way against her wishes— 

ve generally lived to see that they might more wisely 


. have taken her “ advice ", 


a 


(Zo be concluded) 


THE FOUNDING OF 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Bv C. JINARAJADASA 


(Concluded from p. 227) 


IN the history of the founding of The Theosophical Society, hardly 
anyone hears in these days of one individual whom the Masters 
considered an essential factor, at least in the beginning. This was a 
young American by name Elbridge Gerry Brown. Їп the Serapis 
letters which Colonel Olcott received in 1875, many references show 
that H. P. B., Colonel Olcott and young Brown were intended to be 
the foundation upon which the new edifice was to arise. Brown was 
the editor of the Spiritual Scientist, a paper different from others 
devoted to Spiritualism in that its editor seemed to show a more 
spiritual outlook, and to be in search not so much of phenomena as 
of the wisdom underlying them. That a great deal was expected i 
him is indicated by the Master Serapis associating him with Н. Р. B. 
and Colonel Olcott in the following words: 


This cause—in your country—depends entirely on the 
closest unity between you three—our Lodge's chosen Triad- | 
you, verily so, you three so utterly dissimilar and yet% 
closely connected to be brought together and linked in one by 
the never-erring Wisdom of the Brotherhood. 


Brown, however, finally Proved a failure, but for a while he wa 
closely associated with the young Movement as follows. 


From April 1875 Brown's paper became a medium for paragraphs 
from H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott to print various bits of occult new | 
that possibly might serve to draw a few together as a nucleus fo 
further work. Thus there was д paragraph in its issue for Ma 
as follows: 


aud | 
It is rumoured that one or more Oriental Spiritualists d 
high rank have just arrived in this country. They аге sail 
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to possess a profound knowledge of the mysteries of illumina- 
tion, and it is not impossible that they will establish relations 
with those whom we are accustomed to regard as the leaders 
in Spiritualistic affairs. If the report be true, their coming 
may be regarded as a great blessing ; for, after a quarter 
century of phenomena, we are almost without a philosophy to 
acount for them or to control their occurrence. Welcome to 
the Wise Men of the East, if they have really come to worship 
at the cradle of our new Truth. 


he H. P. B. pasted this in her Scrap Book, she wrote at 
e side: 


At... and Ill . . .' passed thro’ New York 
and Boston; thence thro' California and Japan back. M.'. 
appearing in Kama Rupa daily. 
It was at this time that H. P. B. received orders to make a 
se break with Spiritualism. Since her arrival in the United 
tates, she had attempted to uphold its cause by showing that how- 
e fraudulent mediums might be, there were absolutely genuine 
Eon. But few Spiritualists seemed to care to study the 
p үлү of the phenomena, and Н. P. B.'s purpose was not the sole 
one of proving the survival of man beyond the grave. Therefore she 


and Colonel Olcott attempted the formation of an organization called 


u " 
e. Miracle Club”. It was announced in Brown’s magazine as 


A BUDGET OF GOOD NEWS 


The organization of Col. Olcott's “Miracle Club" is 
Progressing satisfactorily. Applications are daily received 
ftom those wishing to join, but few selections have been 
positively made; as it is desired that the Club should be 
composed of men of such standing, and scientific and other 
Pret, as shall afford to the public a perfect guarantee 
of the trustworthiness of any conclusions they may reach. 
Oeil who is to sit with the investigators being 

y interested in certain business operations, has been 


l 
Ms Atrya and Illarion (Hilarion). 
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temporarily called from New York. Meanwhile in anticipa- 
tion of the commencement of his report of the séances of the 
Miracle Club, Col. Olcott authorizes the announcement that 
he will contribute to the Scientist some of the results of his 
winter's reading, in the form of a series of articles entitled 
* What the Ancients knew, and what the Moderns think they 
know”. This popular author in addition to what he gleaned 
in his researches among the splendid collections of the 
" Watkinson Library of Reference,” in Hartford, has 
recently had access to some ancient manuscripts, furnished 
him by “one who knows when and how,” as the phrase 
goes; and our readers may count upon both entertainment 
and instruction in the papers which wil] appear in this 
Journal. 

We shall also begin at once the publication of a most 
important paper contributed by M. Wagner, Professor of 
Zoology in the University of St. Petersburg, and the Huxley 
of Russia; it gives the results of recent séances held witha 
French medium, named M. Bredif, by Prof. Wagner and two 
other professors of equal’ eminence. The document, which 
will appear in three successive chapters, has been translated 
from the Russian language for this paper by Madame 
Blavatsky, the accomplished lady to whose trenchant pes 
several American journals are indebted for recent contrr 
butions which have elicited the highest praise for the elegance 
of their style and the vigor of their argument. 


After pasting this cutting, H. P. B. has written as follows: 


An attempt in consequence of orders received from T * Š: 
B. ** *' through P * * ** personating J. К. V. Ordered to begin 
telling the public the truth about the phenomena and their 


mediums. And now my martyrdom will begin! I will have 
! Tuitit Bey. 
* Not identified. 

5 John King. 
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dl the Spiritualists against me in addition to the Christians 


and the Skeptics. Thy Will, O, M.'., be done! 
H. P. B. 


In connection with the attempt to make the Spiritual Scientist the 
vehicle of the new teaching, Colonel Olcott describes in Old Diary 
leaves (I. pp. 74-76) a circular issued on April 17th by him and H.P.B. 
I reproduce that circular in the inset which accompanies this article. 


I wrote every word of this circular myself, alone correct- 
ed the printer’s proofs, and paid for the printing. That is to 
say, nobody dictated a word that I should say, nor interpolated 
any words or sentences, nor controlled my action in any 
visible way. I wrote it to carry out the expressed wishes of 
the Masters that we—H. P. B. and I—should help the Editor 
of the Scientist at what was to him, a difficult crisis, and used 
my best judgment as to the language most suitable for the 
purpose. When the circular was in type at the printer’s and 
I had corrected the proofs, and changed the arrangement of 
the matter into its final paragraphs, I enquired of H. P. B. (by 
letter) if she thought I had better issue it anonymously or 
append my name. She replied that it was the wish of the 
Masters that it should be signed thus: “ For the Committee 
of Seven, BROTHERHOOD OF LUXOR." And so it was signed 
and published. She subsequently explained that our work, 
and much more of the same kind, was being supervised by a 
Committee of seven Adepts, belonging to the Egyptian group 
of the Universal Mystic Brotherhood. Up to this time she 
had not even seen the circular, but now I took one to her 
abr and she began to read it attentively. Presently she 
aughed, and told me to read the acrostic made by the 
Initials of the six paragraphs. To my amazement, I found 
that they spelt the name under which I knew the (Egyptian) 
adept under whose orders I was then studying and working. 
The word made by the initial letters of the six paragraphs is 


Tuitit”. This was i iti 
: the name of the Egyptian Adept, Tuitit Bey, 
Who worked under the direction of the Master Serapis. H. P. B. 


ае a 
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(at top) 


Sent to E. Gerry Brown by the order of S, * ® * ay 
T. *** B. *** of Lukshor. ( 
Olcott by order of M.°.) 


(at bottom) 


Published and issued by Col 


Several hundred dollars out of our pockets were spent on 
behalf of the Editor, and he was made to pass through: 
minor “diksha”. This proving of no avail—the Theosophical 
Society was established. ' (See pages further) The ma 
might have become a POWER, he preferred to remain a 
ASS. De gustibus non disputandum est. 


Elsewhere among the cuttings, these three lines appear: 


Orders bectived from India direct to establish a рії 
sophico-religious Society and choose a name for it,—alsot0 
choose Olcott. July 1875. 


1 
It is obvious, therefore that, as early as July, H. 5 ud 
received instructions both to establish a Society and to oa а 
Olcott its President. Evidently she said no word to him on с wor the 
ut was constantly on the watch for the right moment to ror i 
young Society. At the particular meeting when the sugges чад 
made by him regarding the formation of the Society, the pres ini 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, the Spiritualist author, was on P B's 
necessary by the Master Serapis. Mrs. Britten became later Н. P. 


. is letter 
friend for several years. The reference to her in the Serapis let 
is as follows: 


Be friendly to the English seer Emma, for she is a nobl 


woman and her Soul hath many gems hidden within * 
Begin not without our Sister. 


! Here follows a hieroglyphic. 
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DECEMBR 
pasted this sole Copy now in existence of the orj 
а year or two after the Societ 
failure. When she did so, she added, 
illustration, the following cau 


(at top) 


as will be seen from ш 
stic remarks : 


Sent to Е, Gerry Brown by the order of S, МА” 
T. * ** B. ** * of Lukshor. (Published and jesse al 
Olcott by order of M fa 


(at bottom) 


Several hundred dollars out of our pockets were spentu 
behalf of the Editor, and he was made to pass throughs 
minor “diksha”. This proving of по avail—the Theosophis! 
Society was established, ! (See pages further) Then: 


Elsewhere among the cuttings, these three lines appear : 
"ҮТ, S 
Ord net from 7 pho wem 
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Orders received from India direct to etes 2d 
—-^1180 0 
sophico-religious Society and choose a name for it, 
choose Olcott. July 1875. Ее. 
Ја У, $ re 
i ious, therefore that, as early as ke Colt 
а both to establish a prt fein Bn = pare 
Olcott its President. Evidently she said no word to cot ty tant 
but was constantly on the watch for the right se suggestion w 
oung Society. At the particular meeting when T the present 
y de by him regarding the formation of the Society, sr codi 
Mrs Emma Hardinge Britten, the Spiritualist mesi later H. P.B 
necessary by the Master Serapis. Mrs. Britten eca the Serapis e 
friend for several years. The reference to her in 
is as follows: Ne yd 
Be friendly to the English seer Emma, ai 5 eid 
woman and her Soul hath many gems hidden 
Begin not without our Sister. 


! Here follows a hieroglyphic. 
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IMPORTANT TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


E spiritual movement resembles every other in this respect: that its growth is the work 
of time, and its refinement and soliditication the result of causes working from within 
outward. The twenty-seven years which have elapsed since the rappings were first heard 
in Western New York, have not merely created a vast body of spiritualists, but moreover 
stimulated a large and constantly increasing number of superior minds into a desire and 
ability to grasp the laws which lie back of the phenomena themselves, 


"Y 
U N'TIL the present time these advanced thinkers have had no special organ for the interchange of 
ау opinions. The leading spiritual papers are of necessity compelled to devote most of their space to 


communications of a trivial ‘and purely personal character, which are interesting only to the friends of 
the spirits sending them, and to such as are just beginning to give attention to the subject. In England 
the London Spiritualist, and in France the Revue Spirite, present to us examples of the kind of paper 
that should have been established in this country long ago—papers which devote more space to the 
discussion of principles, the teaching of philosophy, and the display of conservative critical ability , than 
to thé mere publication of the thousand and one minor occurrences of private and public circles. 

Ir is the standing reproach of American Spiritualism that it teaches so few things worthy of a 
thoughtful man's attention; that so few of its phenomena occur under conditions satisfactory to men of 
scientific training; that the propagation of its doctrines is in the hands of so many ignorant, if not 
positively vicious, persons; and that it offers, in exchange for the orderly arrangements of prevailing 
religious creeds, nothing but an undigested system of present and future moral and social relations aud 
accountability. 


T HE best thoughts of our best minds have heretofore been confined to volumes whose price has, 
in-most instances, placed them beyond the reach of the masses, who most needed to be familiar with 
them. To remedy this evil, to bring our authors into familiar intercourse with the great body of 
spiritualists, to create an organ upon which we may safely count to lead us in our fight with old super- 
stitions and mouldy creeds, a few earnest spiritualists have now united. 


Ix NSTEAD of undertaking the doubtful and costly experiment of starting a new paper, they have 
selected the Spiritual Scientist, of Boston, as the organ of this new movement. Tts intelligent management 
up to the present time, by Mr. E. Gerry Brown, and the commendable tone that he has given to its 
columns, make comparatively easy the task of securing the co-opet ration of the writers whose names will 
be a guarantee of its brilliant success. Although the ob ject has been agitated only about three weeks, 
the Committee have already received promises from several of our best known authors to write for ihe 
paper, and upon the strength of those assurances many subscriptions have been sent in Tro different 
cities. The movement is not intended to undermine or destroy any of the existing spiritu: Jistie journals: 
there is room for all, and patronage for all. 


T HE price of the Spiritual Scientist is $2.50 per annum, postage included. .A person sending five 
yearly subscriptions, 1s entitled to a copy for himself without extra charge. Subscriptions may be made 


through any respectable agency, or by direct communication with the editor, E. G Y BROWN, No. 18 
Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Whatever may have been the outward events which seemed to 
indicate that the idea of the formation of a Society came from Colonel 
Olcott, it is evident from H. P. B.'s memorandum that the Society's 
foundation had been planned long before. А first attempt was made 
through the Miracle Club, then a further attempt was ordered and 
H. P. B. received her orders in July. 


All the documents which I have quoted and illustrated were 
before Colonel Olcott when he wrote Old Diary Leaves. I am inclined 
to think that after he received the Serapis Letters in 1875 he did not 
read them again. They were left by him among his personal effects 
to Dr. Besant. We can therefore understand how certain details 
in the early history of his relation to H. P. B. might be forgotten 
by him. He had however before him Н. Р. B.’s Scrap Book, from 
which he quotes in his work. He must have seen the three lines 
above in Н. P. B.'s handwriting. But it seems as if his recollection 
of events were not the same as hers, and therefore he ignores this 
very striking statement of H. P. B. as to who were the true Founders 
of the Society, from whom orders came to Н. P. B. to guide matters 
towards its foundation on the physical plane. 


A PRAYER 


(Sung in Tamil by the Adyar employees at the Great Silence and Peace meeting at 
Adyar, on November 11.) 


May there be peace and friendship 
Between those who hate: 

Between enemy and enemy, 

Between caste and caste, 

Between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
Between high and low, 

Among all in the village, 

Among all in India. 


May affection grow: 

Between parent and child, 
Between husband and wife, 
Between brother and brother, 
Between sister and sister, 
Between friend and friend. 


May peace and friendship 

Grow among all the Nations. 
May peace and friendship grow: 
In my own heart, 
Towards all who live. 


H.P.B.'S FORESIGHT FOR THE 
YEAR 1897! 


BY А. J. HAMERSTER 


А? good Theosophists we cannot very well let the month of 
August slip by without commemorating in some way tt 
that most important event in the history of the Theo 
sophical Movement in modern times, namely H.P.B.'s birth ini 
this earth-life on August 12, 1831. And so, I have thought 
it opportune, when asked to deliver a lecture for the The» 
sophical Lodge during this Summer Gathering, to take again 
H. P. B. as my subject, —H.P. B., who is the great fountain-heal 
of the wisdom and the beauty, the life and the strength of the 
modern Theosophical Movement, of the parent-trunk as wel 
as of the different branches that have sprung therefrom. 
Her knowledge of all and sundry subjects of humat 
interest was well-nigh unlimited, witness those encyclopeiit | 
works of hers, /sis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine. Het 
interest in all that went on around her in the world of the 
last quarter of the 19th century, especially all that concerne 
the hidden workings of the human mind and soul, was so keen 
and penetrating that, helped by her universal knowledge, she 
was able to gauge the inmost depths of the spirit of her a 
and thereby to prognosticate its future with a certainty the! 


other 


! [Lecture delivered at Huizen during the Summer Gathering of August, 1982.) 
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| mo other has done. This made her one of the few genuine 


prophetesses of modern times. 
The Mystic Prophecy 


The most remarkable example of her foresight is un- 
doubtedly the mystic prophecy she made about the year 
| 1897-8. It has drawn too little attention until now, I think. 
And yet, beginning with the year 1888 and ending a few 
weeks before her death in 1891, at least four times, 
on different occasions, she recurred to the same prophecy about 
those future years 1897-8, each time viewing the problem 
from a different angle. So we cannot doubt the all-absorbing 
importance she herself attached to it, during the last three 
years that remained to her of her earthly life. 
The four different occasions were the following: 
L On page XLIV of the "Introductory" to the first 
Volume of The Secret Doctrine, published in October, 1888. 
II. In an article, called “ The Tidal Wave ?» which ap- 
peared in her magazine Lucifer in November, 1889 (p. 173). 
III. In an editorial in the English Vahan, entitled “ Why 
the Vàhan ? ", printed in December, 1890 (р. 2). 
IV. In her last letter to the American Theosophists, 
| written April 15th, 1891 (published in Five Messages of H.P.B- . 
to the American Theosophists, Los Angeles, 1922, p. 27). 


Its Bearings 


Three weeks later, on the 8th of May, death called her 
away. The prophecy had still some six or seven years to run, 
before its accuracy could be verified, and H.P.B.’s veracity 
and foresight vindicated. In fact this vindication seems to 
take even a very much longer time. Has any one as yet, 
When nearly half a century has elapsed since the prophecy 
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was first announced, tried to investigate its truth, or ever 
pointed out its importance ? Not to my knowledge: so that 
you can imagine the diffidence with which I have undertaken 
the task of trying to do so now for you, at any rate on some 
four points or aspects of the prophecy. I hope that my daring 
will set an example for others to continue and improve upon 
my observations. 

As to the four points of greatest interest, upon which! 
am going to entertain you, they are the following. We shal 
ask ourselves what bearing the prophecy has: 

First, on H.P.B. herself. 

Second, on the Theosophical Society, founded by her. 

Third, on the issue of the struggle between spiritualism 
and materialism, for which she was specially sent out int 
the world by her Master. 

Fourth, on the coming of the World Teacher, who wouli | 


finally put His seal on the victory of spiritualism ove 


materialism. | 


First Aspect 


| 


First, then, what bearing had the prophecy ра H. P.B. 
herself ? In the Vahan article above mentioned we find H.P.B 
passionately exclaiming : 


We say to-day to all: If you would really help the к a 
—you must do so now: for, a few years more and your, as et » the 
efforts, will be in vain . . . We are in the very cee 
Egyptian darkness of Kali yuga, the Black Age, the first 5,0 iy s 
which, its dreary first cycle, is preparing to close on t ү Мя 
between 1897 and 1898. Unless we succeed in placing the T. n 
this date on the safe side of the spiritual current, it will ve 
away irretrievably in to the Deep called Failures and the co Hai 
of oblivion will close over its doomed head. Thus will have inglorio E 
perished the only association whose aims, and rules and gor 
purposes answer in every particular and detail—if strictly yr 
out—to the innermost fundamental thought of every great K^ 
Reformer, the beautiful dream of a UNIVERSAL BROTHERH 
OF MAN. 
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Why the year 1897? 


Obviously H. P. B. considers the year 1897-8 as a critical 
year for the Theosophical Movement. But why should she 
choose the year 1897 for her prophecy, if indeed the choice 
was directed by her occult foresight ? Why not rather choose 
the year 1891, the fatal year of her departure from this earth- 
life? Would not the death of her, who was the life, the soul 
and the spirit of the Theosophical Society, would not the hour 
of her passing away from earth prove to be the fatal hour for 
her life-work ? In appearance it might seem so, in fact it was 
nt so. For Н. P. B.'s outworn body may have broken down 
in 1891, may have been burned and her ashes gathered by 
her loyal disciples, but the ensouling presence of her fiery 
spirit, as it made itself manifest in her stimulating word, 
had not yet entirely left the Society alone, was still with her 
followers, and let itself be heard from time to time in the fruits 
of her pen, which were successively published, for the first 
lime or in a much revised form, during the first six years after 
her death until the year 1897, before it really stopped for ever. 


Posthumous Works 


These posthumous works are the following. In 1892 
appeared The Theosophical Glossary, “of which the writer 
only had seen the first 32 pages in proof", The same year 
saw also the Nightmare Tales, * rewritten during the last few 
months of the author's pain-stricken life, when tired with the 
drudgery of The Theosophical Glossary,” as Dr. Annie Besant 
tells us in the foreword. Then a series of articles published 
posthumously in Lucifer, amongst which the essay, called 
eng Books," written eleven days before her death, is one of 
ffl) the important. And finally, to crown it all and to 

rA prophecy, the Third Volume of The Secret Doctrine, 
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appearing in 1897, as the last great sound we should hear from 
the greatest occultist modern times have known. From now 
on her voice would be silent for ever, her wisdom would not 
speak anew, her disciples would be entirely left on their own, 
No wonder then that in the article in the Vahan, she had to 
write, as quoted above, of the threatening of * Failure", || 
goes without saying that, mainly to the wisdom and th 
courage of our great President, Dr. Annie Besant, who gave 
to the world the since then much disputed Third Volumed 
The Secret Doctrine, the Theosophical Society was placed on 


the safe side of the spiritual current before that fatal date 
of 1897. This leads us to the 


Second Aspect 


of the prophecy and its bearing on the Theosophical Society. 
It may be less known here, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
America and the cause of Theosophy over there lay very neat 
to Н.Р. B.s heart. And so it had become a custom for het, 
during the last years of her life, regularly to send her delegate 
to the American Theosophists in Convention assembled, in the 
month of April of each year. In her first message of 1888, | 
of which Colonel Olcott was the bearer, she wrote to them: 
Whether I be in England or in India a large part of my heart 
and much of my hope for Theosophy lie with you in the United States 
where the T.S. was founded, and of which country I myselfan 
proud of being a citizen. 
That much of her hope for Theosophy in the future 18 
in America had undoubtedly to do with the fact, stated in het 
third message of 1890, of which Bertram Keightley was the 
bearer, that “ the forerunners of the new sub-race make thet! 
appearance on the American continent". I purposely quote 
this sentence here, though it is not directly connected with out 
subject, to let you see how already in 1890 she knew what the | 
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scientists of to-day only just now seem to be getting some 


inkling of 


America the hope of the future 


America! the country of the future, also for Theosophy. 
But there were symptoms of disruption in the Society there, 
s that H. P. B. was compelled again and again to point out 
strongly that * UNION IS STRENGTH" and that “ For every 
reason private differences must be sunk in united work for 
our Great Cause”, And in her last message of 1891, written 
as I have already said only three weeks before her death, and 
carried to America by “my friend and trusted messenger 
Annie Besant, she who is my right arm here,” as she writes 
in the same letter, H. P. B. becomes more emphatic still and 
even prophetic. I will now quote at some length from this 
letter. With clarion call she first hails her co-workers from 
over the sea : 


W Fellow Theosophists, I am proud of your noble work in the New 
orld ; Sisters and Brothers of America, I thank and I bless you for 
your unremitting labours for the common cause so dear to us all. 


A Warning 


But after these gracious words there comes the warning : 


the Let me remind you all once more that such work is now more 
: Ө ever needed. The period which we have now reached in the 
d е that will close between 1897-98 is, and will continue to be, one 
кер conflict and continued strain. If the T. S. can hold throu£h it, 
м i not, while Theosophy will remain unscathed, the Society will 
m —регсһапсе most ingloriously—and the World will suffer. I 

tvently hope that I may not see such a disaster in my present body. 


The Bundle of Sticks 


1 This prayer that death might call her away before the 
Wsastrous event, was granted six years before the fatal year 
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of 1897. But what was it that she specially feared for th 


e 
Society ? The letter continues as follows: 


The critical nature of the stage on which we have entered is as 


well known to the forces that fight against us as to those that fight 
on our side. No opportunity will be lost of sowing dissension, of 
taking advantage of mistaken and false moves, of breathing suspicions 


so that by any and every means the unity of the Society may be 
broken and the ranks of our 


Fellows thinned and thrown into 
disarray. Never has it been mo 


re necessary for the members of the 
T. S. to lay to heart the old parab 


le of the bundle of sticks than it isat 
the present time; divided, they will inevitably be broken, one by 


опе; united, there is no force on earth able to destroy our Brotherhood, 
The Brothers of the Shadow 


Indeed H. P. B. could not have given proof in clearer 
words of her foresight into the fate of the T. S. in America, 
than just by using this simile of the bundle of sticks, which in 
1897-8 would fall apart in loose sticks, and thereby ruin 
for the time being the cause of Theosophy in America. Before 
telling this story however, let us continue for a while with the 
letter, because of its bearing on the Theosophical Movement 
in the other parts of the world as well, and not only in the 


i 
past but in our own times also. Says H. P. B. further : 


Now I have marked with pain a tendency among you, as че 

^ the Theosophists in Europe and India, to quarrel over trifles, ant >» 
' allow your very devotion to the cause of Theosophy to lead you ad 
disunion. Believe me, that apart from such natural tendency, dene 

to the inherent imperfections of Human Nature, advantage is 0 = 

taken by our ever-watchful enemies of your noblest qualities + 

betray you and to mislead you. Sceptics will laugh at this stateme к 

and even some of you may put small faith in the actual existence : 

the terrible forces of these mental, hence subjective and invisible, D 

withal living and potent influences around all of us. But there they 

are, and I know of more than one among you who have felt them, о 

have actually been forced to acknowledge these extraneous d 

pressures, On those of you who are unselfishly and sincerely dev em 

to the Cause, they will produce little if any impression. On " 3 

others, those who place their personal pride higher than their wi 

to the T.S., higher even than their pledge to their divine 5°! 


(Н.Р. В. refers here of course to the pledge taken by E. S. members) 


: d | 
\ the effect is generally disastrous. Self-watchfulness is never mort 
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necessary than when a personal wish to lead, and wounded vanity, 
dress themselves in the peacock's feathers of devotion and altruistic 
work; but at the present crisis of the Society a lack of self-control 
and watchfulness may became fatal in every case. But these 
diabolical attempts of our powerful enemies—the irreconcilable foes 
of the truths now being given out and practically asserted—may be 
frustrated. If every Fellow in the Society were content to be ап 
impersonal force for good, careless of praise or blame so long as he 
subserved the purposes of the Brotherhood, the progress made would 
astonish the World and place the Ark of the T.S. out of danger. 
Take for your motto in conduct during the coming year, Peace with 
all who love Truth in sincerity, and the Convention will bear eloquent 
witness to the strength that is born of unity. 


(Zo be concluded) 


A HIGH development of the intellectual faculties does not imply 
ee and true life. The presence in one of a highly developed 
: n aiam soul . » « is quite compatible with the absence 
a М ог the spiritual soul. Unless the former evolves from 
con aie under the beneficent and vivifying rays of the latter, 
iln for ever but a direct progeny of the terrestrial, lower 
ms 5, Sterile in spiritual perceptions, a magnificent, luxurious 
Pulchre, full of the dry bones of decaying matter within. 
Н. P.B. in Lucifer, Oct., 1893 


I 


IN DEVACHAN 


WHEN I awake in Devachan, 
The land of hopes fulfilled, 
Where grief and weeping enter not 
And sorrow's voice is stilled ; 
There will be naught my joy to leaven 
But I shall find within my Heaven, 
As though by hand of angel given, 
All that my heart has willed. 


When I arise in Devachan, 
In Devachan, the fair 
Where for an оп man may lose 
Earth's heritage of care; 
Haply in that enchanted land 
I, who have sought to understand, 
Though outward sense an answer banned, 
Shall find my answer there. 


And when I sleep in Devachan, 
Before return to earth, 
And in reunion with my soul 
Await the coming birth ; 
May the high gods of Karma find, 
In the long cycle left behind, 
Before their mills again do grind, 
Something of lasting worth. 


Cuas, E. LUNTZ 


STAR LIFE 


By EDWARD BENNETT 


‚ха advance of life is not uniform: days of activity 
change to nights of rest, spring growth to winters 
pause, centuries of national expansion to à country's waning, 
fruitage of a planet to its clearance. The one process applies 
to all life. Signs of it should be and are visible in the stars, 
which are suns like to our own, lighting and warming other 
systems of. worlds. 

The sign is simple. For its completion, a flesh and blood 
evolution needs conditions of fairly uniform temperature to 
each planet for periods running into many millions of years. 
Ше can only succeed when these long periods of slow 
alteration or absolute pause appear. The time of such change 
Wil be marked by the long persistence of each star at that 
stage and so, the appearance of there being many more stars 
of that type. 

The greater part of stellar variation is caused by age; 
size, heat and colour depend on age. Ninety-nine of every 
hundred stars are found to be in the six standard classes, each 
type a mark of age and divided into ten grades. Stars form 
by the drawing together of those vast clouds of gas called 
nebula, Mutual attraction draws them together ; heat, caused 
by that condensing, opposing the movement until lost by 
tadiation or absorption in the formation of new chemical 
groupings from the primal matter. 
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Formation of such compounds is assumed by astronomers 
A reversal of the process during star-cooling is needed to 
account for the great amount of heat poured forth from a sup, 
Surpassing any that could be caused by their contra 
tion. Energy of contraction plus atomic heat is lost d 
such times. Matter becomes energy. During the perii 
of formation, the rising heat is checked at the points 
where each compound forms until that type of raw materi: 
needed for each making had been used up, when the he 
again rises unto the next point of pause, When thesi 
is cooling, the points of pause are those at which the heat s 
again emitted. Pauses are indicated by there being a greater 
number of stars seen in the first classes of the three typs 
called С, Е, and К. These three out of sixty sub-classes mati 
times of pause in the changing temperature and are coincide! 
with periods of life-evolution. No other periods are suitable 

That our own star, the Sun, belongs to the first G class 
is an additional indication. It is possible that life-stage 
occur at each pause; it is also possible that the life-stage m 
occurs at the point where the creation of the last compouni 
merges into its re-emission, the stage where the star begins 
to cool down again, with actual loss of material. This should 
be far the longest stage, being two stages run together am 
an interval at the turning point. 

All that is known of these compounds is that there mus 
be these or some other unknown source of bottled energ) 
within the stars, and that the core of our own Sun contas 
elements or compounds of extraordinary density. 


jal 10 
Note. Stars of exceptional size use up all the raw material 
making these compounds, and then continue to grow geni Pones 
traction. Finally the rate of radiation—increasing as the four се and 
of the absolute temperature—overtakes the rate of heat increa F that 
checks further rise. Cooling does not begin until the excess дл d 
star's weight has been poured out as energy and then the star, n mi 
normal weight, begins its true life-history, Canopus is an exà 
of these super-heated stars. 
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In the case of cooler bodies like planets, it is known that 
the core is far denser than the rest; the older the world grows, 
the more uniform its composition. These calculations are based 
on the ratio of centrifugal force to gravity at the Equator and 
the planets flattening at the poles. 

Our giant outer planets are like to the Sun in type, 
Saturn the nearest. It has an extremely dense core surround- 
ed by matter lighter by far than fresh fallen snow. That 
core appears to change by evolution of the heat storing 
material, probably in the cataclysmic changes which mark 
the end of cycles of planet life. 

The Inner Planets have solid crusts and vary in their 
cores. By this core measurement, the Moon is oldest and 
nearest to a uniform composition, Mars and Mercury exceed 
Venus in age, and our world is youngest. In the case of the 
two smallest planets this suggests a longer life than commonly 
suggested. It is my own suspicion that these two, not large 
enough for evolutions of their own, have served in other ages, 
to other planets, as secondary worlds for peoples of their 
Fourth Chain lives, when three physical homes are needed. | 
Their crusts have been destroyed during the period of heat 
Which marks a change of core and reform to house a new life 
of a new age. 

The big moons of the outer planets exhibit at least two 
other stages of core life and Neptune's dense moon may mark 
another. If so, it appears that seven stages of life are 
represented in our system. Several successive life periods | 
with a solid crust appear to be indicated as happening | 
Within each star's pause in its change of temperature. 

If some other type of life evolved in the former stage 
of pause to our present one, it was a period when 
9r Sun shrank slowly from about 20 times to 12 
ümes its present size with slow rise of temperature. 


In ges days, our life-heat was found beyond Saturnian 
2 


— We 
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distance, ranging from that to the newly discovers 
planet Pluto, which fell out of life distances towards the 
close of that period of slow change. This slow freezing out 
of the outermost home of life also can have occurred to the 
missing member of our inner planets, that one between Mars 
and Jupiter, in our present age. 

Life develops in those places where there is chance of i 
reaching a full fruition. This needs a vast space of time 
under equable conditions. This is found in the stages of star. 
evolution at which there appear to be the greatest number ol 
Stars. So we can divide the stars into classes of those unlike 
ly to have planets housing life, those likely to have life ani 
those of intermediate type. At any one time, only a small 
proportion of stars will be at the stage of human evolution, a 
small stage in the complete life of a star. 


NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


All these astronomical speculations are interesting, but 
mere “words, words” from the occult standpoint, which sees 
every stellar body as the embodiment of a Consciousness. 
Briefly put, astronomers leave the Logos completely out o 
their calculations. But as a system—of a small star, or ofa 
nebula cluster—is His body, we shall get real understanding 
of stellar processes only when we know what are the stages 
of His life. Let us by all means get all the facts which wè 
can from the physical side about the birth and death of stars; 
but that knowledge is only the a, b, c to understand “what i 
is all about". Till we realise that matter is only соп 
ness under veils we shall see only “as in a glass darkly ”. 


THREE TRUTHS, OR ONE: 
By ERNEST WOOD 


pu now and then the world is treated to a revival of 
the great war of the philosophers, on the ancient battle- 
ground of argument as to whether the fundamental reality is 
objective or not. In recent decades it surged heavily in the 
direction of objectivity, or at least substantivism, but of late 
the tide of battle has turned again in favour of life. In 
Theosophical circles, too, Mr. Krishnamurti has thrown a bomb 
to shatter the comfortable safety of those who pictured future 
millennia of glorious progress within the fields of those ancient 
measures of the objective—some sort of space and time. 

Nowhere more than in India have these questions been 
discussed with meticulous care and honesty of purpose. 
Nowhere more than here have large intellectual populations 
followed these discussions with close interest, believing that 
the welfare of man depended upon his understanding of life 
and the world. 

Therefore comes very opportunely a volume of 350 pages * 
which allows us moderns to live over again one of the ancient 
battles, which draws our sympathies and judgment first to one 
side and then to the other, as the respective combatants fling 
their arrows of apparently incontestable logic. It cannot be 
denied that the book requires very close reading, but the time 

' The Three Tatvas, being the criticism by Sri Ramanuja of the theories ot Oneness. 


Translated into English by Diwan Bahadur V. K. Ramanujachari. (Published by the 
author at Kumbakonam, India.) 
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given to it may be counted well spent. Its main content i; 
translation—in very readable English—of thai portion of 
Sri Ràmànujáchàrya's commentary on the Brahma Sitras 
Which discusses the earlier commentary of Sri Sankarácháry; 
on the same Sütras. 
To elucidate the place of these commentaries in Hindy 
thought, it should be explained that the Vedas contain tw 
main lines of instruction—one ritualistic, in which the worship. 
per is told to do certain things in order to obtain certain 
results, such as a happy and long heaven-life after death, ani 
the other giving information about the nature of Brahman o 
God. At some stage in the consolidation of Hindu thought, 
probably during the decline of Buddhism in India—perhaps 
about the third century B.C.—there appeared the Brahma 
Satras of Bàdaràyana, a digest of that portion of the Vedas 
relating to Brahman, in the form of a series of sütras or 
aphorisms of a very condensed kind. As an explanation ol 
these sütras, Sankarüchàrya wrote his famous commentary, 
in which he expounded in a most painstaking way the doctrine 
that there is only one reality, and it can have no attributes 
(since attributes would imply more than one reality) but a 
itself the very nature of being, consciousness and happiness 
and he explained also that any knowledge, however derived, 
Which points to the reality of anything else at all is merely 
making a mistake. 

This mistake is called Мауа, and the cause of it is called 
Avidyà, wrong knowledge, knowledge which fails to perceive the 
reality. In this error there are two processes—a kind of darkness 
or covering up of the reality, and an exuberant exfoliation 
or throwing out of the error or errors so produced. This 
error exists in consciousness, until it is removed. lt 
cannot be regarded as belonging to reality, for it disappears 
when the real is “seen”. Also it cannot bea part of that 
collection of erroneous impressions that we call the world. 
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It is something sui generis and not to be described in the 
categories of the real and the unreal. Practically the 
doctrine amounts to this: “ Let us look at the world! Things 
are not what they seem, and when you come to see them as 
they are you will find that there is only the one thing, which 
is all at once being and consciousness and happiness, these not 
being different things.” 

To two parts of this doctrine in particular the later 
teacher, Ramanuja, took strong exception: (1) to the teaching 
that Brahman has no attributes, but is only one, without a 
second, in the sense that there is no other (and not merely no 
other equal to himself), and (2) the teaching of Avidya and 
Maya, which terms are often used interchangeably. 

With this preamble, let me turn to the book before us. 
It is most conveniently and clearly arranged, in several 
sections. The first part briefly expounds the view of 
Ramanuja that there are three fundamental realities, or tattvas, 
namely (1) matter, (2) individual souls, and (3) God. From 
this statement the book is given its name of The Three Tatvas. 
The second section, intended to prepare the mind of the 
student for the close reasoning that is to follow, expounds 
pleasantly and clearly in fourteen pages the well-known three 
ways of obtaining knowledge: by sense-perception, by in- 
ference and by testimony. The third section gives us a brief 
preliminary survey of Sankara's teachings, in 26 pages. 
=o point we may go forward with all the necessary 
EL ES in our hands for testing the arguments which 
eid Ba the exposition consists of dialogues almost 
dia: ә ween Rāmānuja and Sankara, =e whole being 
жей y the former, who takes Sankara's views from his 
titings and their implications, and also from those of some of 
35 Successors in the same line of thought. 
unte fourth section, the real business of the book 

. ree sections (4-6) are a translation of the first 
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sub-section of chapter i of Ramanuja’s Shri Bhashya, entitled 
The Final Decision (Maha-Siddhànta). These deal respectively 
with (1) the question of Brahman as without attributes, (2) an 
examination of Sankara’s interpretation of texts from the 
Upanishads and other sources, and (3) the doctrine of Avidya, 

The opening phase of this mental battle begins with the 
roar of one of Ramanuja’s big guns: * How can you know 
that there is something without attributes (nirvisesha), since 
sense-perception, inference and the testimony of others—the 
three agreed means of obtaining knowledge—acquaint us with 
only things having attributes ?" The reply is simple: wed 
not agree to your premise, for sense-perception really 
acquaints us only with one thing, that is, existence, and the 
various attributes are temporary and due to mind. Something 
Seen in semi-darkness looks first like a crack in the ground, 
then like a thin stream of water, then like a snake—but when 
light comes it is seen to be a rope. But really you are seeing 
the rope all the time. In the same way all forms ultimately 
disappear, but existence (sat) remains. 

Катапија retorts: “Why, then, when you £o to buy з 
horse, do you not return with a buffalo? For, in your view, 
nothing would differ írom anything else. Also, why read 
about Brahman in the Vedas, if we are seeing Him and nothing 
else ? And finally, in the case of the crack, the water, and the 
snake, the rope remains, and it is something having attributes 
(savisesha)—only one part of the knowledge retires as wrong | 
not all of it.” Here the first debate ends, without voicing | 
Sankara's position that ай things characterized by time, spat 
and causation will ultimately depart, and that really the ore 
existence is not known by sense-perception or any 0 
its derivatives, but simply becomes evident on the removal 
of error. Rāmānuja appears to be in the position of thé 
modern materialist, who will not believe in that which is puer 
ly beyond the senses-unless sense-evidence is brought for it! 
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The fundamental nature of perception forms the subject 
of the next debate. Ràmánuja takes his stand on the idea 
ihat what is perceived must be different from the perception. 
Sankara maintains that perceiver, perception and perceived 
are all one only. Катапија affirms that the difference is 
actually seen by sense-perception, and that this is not after- 
wards found to be wrong. The position of Sankara is that it 
i found to be wrong and that the Upanishads testify to this 
experience, that Atman, the self, is consciousness or experi- 
ence (anubhuti)—not that he has it as an attribute—and also 
that it makes itself known to itself, and is one and the same in 
all persons. So to him Atman is knowledge, not a knower. 
The arguments on this subject are Jong and interesting, and 
very clearly expressed by the translator. Ramanuja strongly 
urges the view that Atman is a knower, and thus he gives 
to it the character not of consciousness itself, but of a thing 
known, which however possesses consciousness aS an 
attribute. The different view-points may be illustrated by 
the discussion on the state of the “I” in deep sleep. 
Ramanuja says that we remember: “I slept pleasantly "— 
the I being present even then as one experiencing pleasure— 
but Sankara maintains that we say only “I slept in such a 
way that I now feel pleasure." 
I then to the question of Texts (sec. V, pp. 126- 
E : +9 15 considered the well-known story of Svetaketu 
edm ge ch. vi. His father said 1 * At 
ae. и this (world) was sat only ; only one, without 
ate эе Ac is Sat willed to be many, and so produced fire, 
меа "T , and then, by means of jivatmé, the living soul, 
M іп various names and forms. The teaching 
iss Ic in the father’s words: “Thou art That (tat 

a i), О Svetaketu.” 
Rāmānuja finds here the three realities, or tattvas—matter, 


Ji | . LI 
Was and Isvara—but Sankara maintains that it teaches only 
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one reality—the changeless sat, or Brahman. This is called 
Gdesa, which the two teachers interpret respectively as 
“commander” and “knowledge”. Both meanings are 
etymologically sound, but one teacher favours the idea of a 
ruler who has no second, or other being, in the same Class as 
himself, while the other teacher will have it to meanon 
than whom or which there simply is nothing else. Sankara 
does not deny the existence of fire and other things, but he 
says there is hallucination when these are seen as anythin 
other than Brahman. Не does not preach absolute illusion, 
for he holds that Brahman is always the basis of all error, 
just as when a rope is mistaken for a snake. He maintains 
that just as the ether in a jar is marked off, from our pointol 
view (vyàvahàrika), by the jar, but is really not at all separate 
from the general ether, so when scripture, with a view to 
enlighten the ignorant, speaks of the production of their 
dividual (jiva) from the universal soul (2гтап), that should be 
understood like the ether of the pot. So, though the scriptures 
may frequently meet men on their own vyavaharika ground 
of expression, it does not mean that the reality is in tha | 
vyavaharika mode of existence. 

Many are the quotations presented by both teachers, some 
referring to the forms as misperception (adhyàsa), others 
alluding to them literally; the reconciliation of these, trom 
the point of view of each teacher, as presented in this trans | 
lation, gives the reader valuable exercise in philosophical 
judgment. It leaves me with the feeling that if it had been 
intended only to describe a literal world as real, even ií having 
subtle as well as gross planes, no reference to misperception 
need ever have been brought up at all, and I find this opinion 
also in Sankara’s commentary upon Gaudapáda's verses 0n 
the Mandakyopanishat, with especial allusion to the story É 
the discussion among the senses of man, which is told in 
several places in scripture with variants which could not all 
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be literally true (like the variants of the Christ story in 
different Gospels). So these things are only intended to 
к assist the understanding of the ignorant.” 

In the sixth section Катапија brings his entire battery to 
bear against Sankara’s doctrine of error or Avidya. There are 
seven great objections to it: 


(1) There cannot be a basis for ignorance, if everything is 
really knowledge itself. (2) If ignorance could obscure the light of 
Brahman, whose very nature is light, he would then cease to be. (3) 
There cannot be anything having pure ignorance as its fundamental 
nature, and being therefore neither in the category of reality nor in 
that of unreality. (4) It cannot be unique, and different from both 
айу and unreality, for experience shows things only as either 
existing or not existing, and things are known as they are. (5) It is 
amistake to think that the existence of such Avidya is indicated in 
Vedic texts. (6) The texts show that immortality is attainable not 
merely by coming to know that Brahman is without attributes. (7) 
Bondage cannot be removed by mere knowledge, but by the grace of 
the highest Atman, to be obtained by loving meditation. 


So, concludes Ватапија, to criticise this doctrine further 
would be like beating with a club someone already killed by 
his own Karma! And his view is that Avidy2 is really only 
the Karma, the good and bad actions of the individual, which 
stand in the way of his vidya or meditation upon Brahman. 
Space does not permit us to discuss Sankara’s replies to these 
criticisms, which are ably treated in the volume under review. 
It may be sufficient here to remark that Sankara is enough of 
a realist to say “There is ignorance or error. Every one 
admits it in some degree. I maintain that it extends to all 
experiences and ideas coloured by space, time and causation. 
You cannot ascribe an origin or basis for it, different from 
= ER there it is, and experience, as well as the scrip- 
oo that it can be removed.” Perhaps when we 
mee e reality we shall also know what were the founda- 
di error, which we may seek in vain among the errors 

re its result and cannot be its cause. 

The remaining sections, which are comparatively brief, 


deal with Ramanu: Ж ees 
к= Ràmànuja's criticisms occurring in other parts of 


^ 


n 
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the Mahāsiddhānta, and with certain views of later Advaitins, 
particularly Bhāskara, Yādava Prakāşa and Vāchaspati, and 
conclude with an attempt at a reconciliation of texts on the 
lines of the theory of the Three Truths. 

In concluding this review we must congratulate the tran 
slator on his having reproduced the atmosphere of practicality 
and earnestness which characterizes the original discussion 
The old philosophers of India were not mere lovers of thought, 
but rather believers that understanding would solve the pr» 
blems regarding man's nature and his relation to his environ 
ment. They were most practical people, dealing with human 
pains and pleasures and trying to display the axioms ani 
working propositions of a science of happiness. The volume 
is essential to the library of every student of Hindu thought. 


WINGÉD LOVE 


Over the bowed heads and spread arms of brooding trees, 
My spirit seeks the big skies; 

Thro’ chace of twisted branch and leafage flees 

Unto the hiding star, 

Heedless of the owlet’s cries, 

Or the discordant night jar ; 

Seeking only union, 

Nay, reunion, with the love divine 

That spreads its parent pinion 

Over your love and mine. 


D. M. Сорр 


THE GENESIS OF THE ELEMENTS 


IH 


Tug INTER-PERIODICS: FE, Co, NI; Ru, RH, PD; “ PR 
“Y” SAMARIUM; Os, IR, PT, * CANADIUM ". 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


(Continued from $. 234) 


HEN the elements are listed according to their weights, 
there are certain elements so near to each other in 
weight, and so similar in characteristics, that they stand 
together as a group by themselves. Thus Iron, Cobalt, and 
Nickel form a group; they come in succession, they are 
metals, but they are not like the elements preceding 
them or following them. The same is the case with 
Ruthenium, Rhodium and Palladium, coming together in a 
group, and it is the same with Osmium, Iridium and Platinum. 
They have been termed “ inter-periodics ". They appear in 
the middle line in Crookes's diagram. 
When examined clairvoyantly, they are seen to have a 
striking configuration, different from all the other elements. 


—————Ó— | 
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They are a type by themselves, and their general appearance 
is as follows. 


If the figure is carefully studied, it will be seen to consist | 
of seven equal rods piercing a cube, three through the si 
middle points of its surfaces, and four through its eight cornes 
There are therefore seven “crossed bars,” whose directions 
in space are fixed by the cube. 

Each inter-periodic consists of fourteen half-bars, all the 
fourteen half-bars within an element being alike as to the 
number of Anus and their distribution. The diagram of ont 
half-bar is therefore sufficient to map out the full elemen 
This is what is done in the large diagram that illustrate: 
them. 

It should be clearly noted that in the figure above 
there is no cube, nor any outline of a cube, to be se 
in the element itself. The half-bars interlock in the centre? 
a sphere. The cube has been drawn simply to indicate th 
directions in space of the half-bars. 

Chemists have so far noted three inter-periodic groups, Р 
follows: Iron, Cobalt, Nickel; Ruthenium, Rhodium, » 
ladium ; and Osmium, Iridium, Platinum. In the clairvoya? 


“ Canadium "' 
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researches of 1907, another member was noted in the last 
sroup, after Platinum. For want of a name it was then 
labelled “Platinum В”. But it is not an isotope of Platinum, 
being different from Platinum in the precise way that 
Platinum is different from Iridium, and Iridium from Osmium. 
Presumably it was this new element which was discovered 
in Canada, and announced in the Mineralogical Magazine, 16, 
and labelled “ Canadium "^ 
But more complicated is the fact of the existence of a 
fourth inter-periodic group unsuspected by chemists, for 
which no places are allowed in the Periodic Table of the 
Elements as conceived by physicists. They state that accord- 
ing to their theories of the configuration of the atom, there can 
exist in the universe only 92 elements, and no more than 92. 
Narliker has gone so far as to prove mathematically that 
there can be no more. Clairvoyant investigators do however 
record the fact that there are more than 92, and among the 
new ones are а new inter-periodic group. The existence of 
such a group was speculated upon by me in 1908 (Occult 
Chemistry, p. xxi, at end), and calling them X, Y, and Z, 
[stated their probable weights, giving to the last member Z the 
weight 147. In Theosophist, July, 1909, C. W. Leadbeater 
stated that the group had been discovered among the *' rare 
earths,” and their weights (H=1) were given by him as 
147, 14855, 150-11. -It is probably the last that is Samarium, 
an element which occurs among the rare earths ; its weight 
nus last list of Atomic Weights is 150°4. Of course chemists 
ao recognise it as a new inter-periodic element ; in fact, 
dins = undecided problems among chemists 1s where the 
©. = s coming among the rare earths are to be placed in 
"pues Table. Clairvoyant investigation has settled 
atter, as each element has the shape of its “ type," and 


VE ; st 
« ae Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy, by D. and K. C. Bailey, 1929 : 
16,7 supposed new element of platinum grouP. Canada (loc. and -ium, 


| | | 
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so can readily be allocated to its proper family. t cannot be 

asserted positively that the element seen by the clairvoyant 

investigator, a "crossed Баг” element of weight 150'11, is in 

reality that labelled by chemists as Samarium; this much 

however is in favour of so labelling it, that it is found (among 

other crossed bars of the group) in what is sold as '* Samarium 

Oxide" by the well-known firm Adam Hilger of London. 

As already mentioned, each inter-periodic element is com 

posed of 14 halí-bars, all similar. From the number of Anus 

in one bar, the weight of the whole element can be calculated, 

As explained in previous diagrams, the groups of Anus are in 

three space; parallel groups move round a common axis, 

where three at the corners of a triangle, where four round 
one of the group as the axis. 

One interesting fact is that, within a group, the difference 

between one member and its successor is one of 28 Anus, that 

is to say, two more Anus in each half-bar. These two are s 

| added that the similarity of the group is scarcely altered. (An 

| exception is the rare isotope of Samarium, which adds only 

one Anu to each halí-bar. Another interesting fact is that, 

within a group, the lower part of each half-bar is the same for 
all the members of the group. 


26. Fe, Iron 
One half-bar on 72 
14 half-bars 14 x 72 .. 1008 
= 1008 
Number Weight Er Tr 56 
Atomic Weight .. 55°84 (56, 54) 
21. Co, Cobalt 
One half-bar = 74 
14 half-bars 14 x 74 .. 1086 
: 1036 
Number Weight -ig жт 
Atomic Weight .. 5895 (59) 
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28. Ni, Nickel 
One half-bar 16 
14 half-bars 14 x 76 1064 
Number Weight 1°04 5911 


Atomic Weight 


58°69 (58, 60) 


44, Ru, Ruthenium 
One half-bar 132 
14 half-bars 14 х 132 1848 
1848 Я 
Number Weight d8 102°66 
Atomic Weight 101°6 
45. Rh, Rhodium 
One half-bar 134 
14 half-bars 14 x 134 1876 
N 1876 e 
umber Weight "18 10422 
Atomic Weight 1029 
46. Pd, Palladium 
One half-bar 136 
14 half-bars 14 x 136 1904 
umber Weight 3 10577 
Atomic Weight 1067 
— [1j X. 
One half-bar 189 
14 half-bars 14 x 189 2646 
Number Weight 5% 147 
Atomic Weight —S 
on se 5° 
Опе half-bar 191 
14 half-bars 14 х 191 2674 
Numb 2614 ; 
umber Weight "18 14855 


Atomic Weight 


62. Sm, Samarium 


One half-bar 
14 half-bars 
Number-Weight 2102 


Atomic Weight 
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193 
2102 


.. 19022 


1504 


62. Sm, Samarium Isotope 


One half-bar 
14 halí-bars 14 x 194 


Number Weight eme 


Atomic Weight 
16. Os, Osmium 
One half-bar 
14 half-bars 14 x 245 
2 3430 
Number Weight 18 
Atomic Weight 


77. Ir, Iridium 
One half-bar 
14 half-bars 14 x 247 
: 3458 
Number Weight 18 
Atomic Weight 


18. Pt, Platinum 


One half-bar 
14 half-bars 14 x 249 

Е 3486 
Number Weight — 


18 
Atomic Weight 


—— “ Canadium " 


One half-bar 
14 half-bars 14 x 251 


Number Weight 3514 
Atomic Weight 


194 
2116 


... 150'88 


247 
3458 


„ 19211 


193 


249 
3486 


... 193°34 
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A NEW ELEMENT: * ADYARIUM" 


BY C. JINARAJADASA 


(EUN so far have not discovered any elements between 
Hydrogen and Helium. In 1895 the clairvoyant in- 
yestigators found in the air a gas, of weight 3, to which the 
name “ Occultum " was given. 

A lighter gas still, of weight 2 (H— 1) has just been 
discovered by clairvoyant investigation. Its appearance is 


as follows. 


“ Rdyarium ” 


It will be seen that the two groups of four bodies each 
form two tetrahedra, that is to say, their respective positions 
in space, as they individually revolve within the sphere-wall ' 
of the element, are those marked out by the eight corners of 


two interlaced tetrahedra. The- element. has 36 Anu, and 


therefore its Number Weight is з = 
14 
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The element is rare in the atmosphere at the earth's 
surface. But it exists in greater quantity in the stratosphere, 
Like Hydrogen, it is being slowly lost to our atmosphere by 
radiation during the earth’s journey round the Sun. But the 
rays of light from the Sun are combining sub-elements al 


the time, and the lost elements are being replaced by the 
new creations. 


Whether this new element proves later to be Nebulium 
—whose presence has been spectroscopically noted in the 
Sun, but which has not yet been isolated on earth—remains 
to be seen. In the meantime, as it was first observed by 
clairvoyant magnification at Adyar, we have called i 


* Adyarium," after the example of Ytterbium, Terbium ат 
Erbium called after Yterby in Sweden. 


EVENING HYMN OF A GREAT SCIENTIST 


THROUGH the creatures Thou hast made, 
Show the brightness of Thy glory ; 
Be eternal truth displayed 
In their substance transitory ; 
Till green earth and ocean hoary, 
Massy rock and tender blade, 
Tell the same unending story : 
We are Truth ín form arrayed. 


'Teach me so Thy works to read, 
That my faith, new strength accruing, 
May from world to world proceed 
Wisdom's fruitful search pursuing ; 
Till Thy breath my mind imbuin£, 
I proclaim the eternal creed, 
Oft the glorious theme renewing, 
God our Lord is God indeed. 
J. CLERK Maxwell 


OUR COVER 
I 


Wy a man is invited by H. P. B. to collaborate with 
her in the writing of the Secret Doctrine, it is obvious 
that he must have a depth of occult knowledge equal to her 
own, This was the case with T. Subba Row, whose portrait 
appears on our cover. The present generation of Theo- 
sophists scarcely knows anything about him, but he played a 
most distinguished róle in Theosophical annals when the two 
Founders came to Madras.. I reprint what Colonel Olcott 
wrote about him immediately after his early death at the age of 
thitty-four in 1890. I reproduce also the announcement which 
H.P.B. made in 1884, when she planned the writing of the 
Secret. Doctrine and associated him as her colleague with the 
work. In fact, the draft of the First Volume, which is being 
reprinted in THE THEOSOPHIST, was sent by her in manuscript 
to Swami Subba Row for his opinion. His judgment was a 
disappointment to H. P. B., because he pointed out how the 
presentation was not only diffuse but chaotic. This adverse 
judgment, however, forced H. P. B. to begin over again, and 
we have to congratulate ourselves that Swami Subba Row’s 
discernment was not only. right but proved to be of great 
service to Theosophists. 
One remarkable fact about him is: Where did he get the 
profound occult knowledge which he showed, so great indeed 
that H, P. B, in her letters again and again refers to him as 
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having on some matters more knowledge than she? Both of 

them were pupils of the same Master, the Master M. 
Swami Subba Row’s writings were few and there is n 

special book of his which gives an adequate presentation of 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE, 
A NEW VERSION OF "1818 UNVEILED" 


With a New Arrangement of the Matter, Large and Import 
ant Additions, and Copious’ Notes and Commentaries. 


H, P. BLAVATSKY, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Theosophical Society. 


@SSISTED BY 


T. SUBBA ROW САКО, B.A., B. L., F.T.S., 
Councillor of the Theosophical Society amd Secretary of iis Madras Branch 


giatras: 
PRINTED АТ TEE SCOTTISH PRESS, 61 GRACES, COOESON-AND CO- 


1884. 
A Reproduction of the first Announcement. 
his knowledge. The only work which stands as a unity is 
his Lectures on the Bhagavad-Gita, given as the first series af 
Convention Lectures in 1886, He wrote, however, many 
contributions to THE THEOSOPHIST three years after it was 


a 
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started. Many of these were contributio 
Theosophical knowledge at the time. - Soon after his death, 
his scattered writinBs were collected together by the Bom- 
tay Theosophical Publication Fund under the direction of 
Mr. Tookaram Tatya. The book was reprinted twice, but a 
revised edition, including extra material received from the late 
Dt. S. Subramania Aiyar, formerly Vice-President of the 
Society, was issued by the Theosophical Publishing House in 
1931, It is a volume of 577 pages, and contains articles in 
wary every one of which there is some kind of a striking 
suggestion. 

That such a distinguished Theosophist, a pupil of one of 
the Masters, and one who was looked upon by H. P. B. as her 
equal in occult knowledge, should have “ dropped out" of the 
Theosophical ranks, is one of the inexplicable mysteries of 
the occult life. His differences with H. P. B. began over 
what is to us a minor philosophical question, as to the number 
d the principles of the Ego. He held a very important posi- 
tion as a representative, at Madras, of the Sringeri Math 
and that gave him great influence among the orthodox Hindus. 
2 this. position required that he should be forced into a 
Scussion with Н.Р. B. Swami Subba Row considered that 
секс classification was more philosophically true than 
duda adopted by H. Р. В. These differences became 
find зац and soon involved other matters, so that we 
ан а ne the year 1886 withdrawing from the Society's 
ift ec" vidently a very heavy Karma descended upon 
" са i was necessary that he should get rid of, and hence 
mc 4 eath under distressing circumstances of a most 
гё, = But to all who are striving to gain some 
Reig С «s light of the Wisdom, undoubtedly T. Subba 
Aih elp, for he had a standpoint to Occultism of his 

; based upon personal experience. 


ns to controversies on 


C. JINARAJADASA 


Й 
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II 
T. SUBBA ROW 
By Н. S. OLCOTT 


Wherever our work has extended, there has his reputa 
tion spread. He was an intellectual phenomenon, and bis 
mental history goes as far as anything conceivable to suppor 
the theory of palingenesis . . . When he died, a great 
star fell from the firmament of Indian contemporary thought, 
Between Subba Row, Н. P. Blavatsky, Damodar and myself 
there was a close friendship. Не was chiefly instrumental in 
having us invited to visit Madras in 1882, and in inducing us 
to choose this city as the permanent Headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society. Subba Row was in confidential under- 
standing with us about Damodar’s mystical pilgrimage 
towards the North, and more than a year after the latter 
crossed into Tibet, he wrote him about himself and his plans 
Subba Row told me of this long ago, and reverted to the 
subject the other day at one of my visits to his sick-bed. А 
dispute—due in a measure to third parties—which widened 
into а breach, arose between Н. P. B. and himself about 
certain philosophical questions, but to the last he spoke of het, 
to us and to his family, in the old friendly way. When we 
last saw each other we had a long talk about esoteric 
philosophy, and he said that as soon as he could get out, 
he should come to Headquarters and draít several met 
physical questions that he wished Mr. Fawcett to discus 
with. him in THE THEOSOPHIST. His interest in ОШ 
movement was unabated to the last, he read THE THEP 
SOPHIST regularly and was a subscriber to H. P. B.’s Lucifer. 

Our great Vedantin was of the Niyogi caste of the Smarta 
(Advaita) Brahmans. He was born on the 6th July, 1856. А! 
the time of his death he was aged but nearly 34 years. His 
native country was the Godavari District on the Coromandel 
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Coast of India; his vernacular tongue the Telugu. His 
grandfather was the Sheristadar of the District, and his 
maternal uncle was Diwan (Prime Minister) to the Rajah of 
Pithapur, His father died when he was but a six months baby, 
and the uncle brought him up. He first attended the Coconada 
Hindu School, where he was not at all suspected of possessing 
ту surprising talent. He passed his first Matriculation 
examination at the Hindu School, Coconada, then under the 
direction of Mr. J. Kenny. From thence he passed in 1872 
into the Madras Presidency College, where his career was а 
brilliant one, and ended in his passing B.A. in 1876 as the 
first of the University in his class. 

In the latter part of the same year that astute statesman, 
Sir T. Madhava Row, then Diwan of Baroda, offered him the 
Registrarship of the High Court of that State, and Subba Row 
topped there abouta year, but then returned to Madras and 
prepared himself for and passed the B.L. examination, 
number 4intheclass. Having adopted the law as his profes- 
son, he served his apprenticeship under Messrs. Grant 
and Laing and was enrolled a Vakil (Pleader) of the High 
Court in the latter part of 1880. His practice became lucra- 
| tive, and might have been made much more so had he given 
ss attention to philosophy ; however, as he told me, he was 
iawn by an irresistible attraction. As an example of his 
extraordinary cleverness, his friends cite his successful pass- 
is of the examination in geology for the Statutory Civil 
i tvice in 1885, though it was a new subject to him, and he 
ad only a week for preparation . - - 
Ress remarked above that T. Subba Row gave no early 
Row Ee mystical knowledge : even Sir T. Madhava 
lin * E suspect it in him while he was serving under 
this po mense I particularly questioned ‘his mother on 
sinks int, and she told me that her son first talked meta- 
| Physics after forming a connection with the Founders of the 
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Theosophical Society : a connection which began with a corres. 
pondence between himself and H.P. B. and Damodar, anj 
became personal after our meeting him, in 1882, at Madras 
It was as though a storehouse of occult experience, long 
forgotten, had been suddenly opened to him; recollection of 
his last preceding birth came in upon him ; he recognised his 
Guru, and thenceforward held intercourse with him ам 
other Mahatmas; with some, personally at our Headquarters, 
with others elsewhere and by correspondence. Не told his 
mother that Н.Р. B. was a great Yogi, and that he had seen 
many strange phenomena in her presence. His stored-up 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature came back to him, and his 
brother-in-law told me that if you would recite any verse ol 
Gita, Brahma-Sütras or Upanishads, he could at once tell you 
whence it was taken and in what connection employed. Those 
who had the fortune to hear his lectures on Bhagavad-Giti 
before the T. S. Convention of 1886 at Adyar, can well believe 
this, so perfect seemed his mastery of that peerless work. 
For a man of his abilities, he left scarcely any monument, 
the papers he contributed to these pages and the one-volume 
report of his four Adyar Lectures being almost his entire 
literary remains, As a conversationalist he was most 
brilliant and interesting ; an afternoon’s sitting with him vis 
as edifying as the reading of a solid book. But this mystical 
side of his character he showed only to kindred souls. What 
may. seem strange to some is the fact that, while he was 
obedient as a child to his mother in worldly affairs, be wa 
strangely reticent to her, as he was to all his relatives and 
ordinary acquaintances, about spiritual matters. His constant 
answer to her importunities for occult instruction was that he 
“dared not reveal any of the secrets entrusted to him by his 
Guru™. Не lived his occult life alone. That he was habitually 
so reserved, gives the more weight to the confidential stale 
ments he made-to the members of his own household. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO 
DR. ANNIE BESANT 
ON HER 85TH BIRTHDAY 


(Second List) 


FurTHER Greetings have been received from the following : 


Theosophical Lodges, India: Bhagalpur, Indore ; England: Kew: 
Austria: Vienna; France: Lodge Perseverance, Le Mans; Australia; 
Perth; Canadian Section. 


Co-Masonic Lodges: Lodge Vishvakarma No. 127, Trichinopoly ; 
Sydney Lodge, No. 404, Australia; Lodge Concord No. 123, Bombay. 


Other Organizations: The Triumph Tutorial College, Madras ; 
All India. Anti-Untouchability League and Conference; Hindu Theo- 
logical High School, Sowcarpet, Madras; Meerut City Rover Crew; 
Order of Service, Switzerland. 


Private letters and Cards: Sir A. Suhrawardy, Kt, M.LA; 
Mr. Ernest Bertram; Mrs. Ernestine Best ; Mrs. Lula C. Samuel ; 
Eu eain Mr. and Mrs. Elliot and Dorothy Holbrook ; 

. Ё. J, Veale. 


WORK FOR PRISONERS 


Extracts from an illuminated address given to Miss C. M. бой 
фу the prisoners of Pentrid $e Penitentiary at Melbourne. 


ж Say something to hearten us. Give us the word that will set us 
afire with resolution to do better and to go farther than ever before, 
Be generous. Spread your good news far and wide so that none within 


sound of your voice need go untouched, uncomforted . . . Inspire 
us with dream tales. Garner bits of beauty for our consuming 
hunger. Fill us with faith, and arm us with courage . . . Have 


no fear that we shall forget our earthbound condition. It is ever 
present, weighing us down. Doubt and fear have tied clogs to our 
feet. Ignorance and misunderstanding have laid a heavy burden upon 
our backs. We look to you who know us, who work beside us 
sharing the fortune of the day, to speak good news while our ears may 
still hear. Speak and set wings to our heels, Tell us good news of 
ourselves, and free the trusting shoulders of their load of care 

arnings and lamentation we have had in plenty. Our great need is 
for the word that tears away the leaden sky and lets the stars shine 
through. Is there a higher calling than that of trumpeter of good 
news? Great is he who hews out the way, but greater still to the 


hearts of men is he who whispers the right word of hope, of inspirt- 
tion and courage. 


" Have you such a word for us ? Perhaps you are, by very Mi 
of your being, Good News to all men ? Then truly shall your name be 


remembered and even the stones on the streets of your city shall 
shout your praise.” 


П 


(From a prisoner to Miss C. M. Codd) 


In appreciation of your Visits to us, whose lives are held in 


bondage, we have immensely enjoyed your profound ethical thinking, 
your convincing arguments, your insight and influence. 
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Your power to move our souls was not gaine 
of voice or manner or emphasis, but arises simply fro 
serenity of your mind and the pure truth of what you say. 


ined by any persuasion 
m the utter 


We thoroughly enjoyed—specially I myself—every word of your 
interesting talks, and as children say when pleased, “ Do it some 


тоге”. 

The daily pattern of existence upon our minds and hearts is 
bearable only because of the rarer moments when our souls are 
uplifted and we really live. 


We ask you to increase the number of those loftier moments to 
other men, similarly situated as we are, in other lands. 


Thus, others will share with us the delight, and take from the 
storehouse of memory, and relive, even at a great distance, the precious 
rag of inspiration which came to us from your wonderful 


" р: We can only repay you by silent gratitude quickened to a 
eid $ ge of beauty, for you have touched us with the accolade of 


a wish you “Goop-BYE” on your journey to England and 
to thine he Lord bless you and keep you. The Lord make His Face 
of His aes you, and be gracious to you. The Lord lift up the Light 

ntenance upon you and give you peace, now and evermore.” 


A RUNE OF HOSPITALITY 


I SAW a Stranger yestreen, 

I put food in the Eating place, 

Drink in the Drinking place, 

Music in the Listening place : 

And in the Sacred Name of the Triune, 
He blessed myself and my house, 

My cattle and my dear ones. 

And the lark said in her song: 

Often . . . Often . . . Often, 
Goes the Christ in the Stranger's Guise, 
Often . . . Often . . . Often, 
Goes the Christ in the Stranger's Guise. 


SOME FINDINGS OF A SEEKER 


П 


Іт is not possible to comprehend the significance of Life without 
continually practising the removal of the self. This removal of the 
self, popularly confused with the idea of self-sacrifice and the virtu 
of brotherly love, is not aquality. It is something entirely outside 
the realm of qualities. It has nothing to do with feelings either oi 
kindness or of harshness, which take their rise from circumstance 
and impulse. The removal of the self is neither sentimentality d 
brotherhood, though it creates a new outward-going, which may : 
interpreted as a quality by the observer who has not himself саш 
the spirit of understanding. It is living with a different conside 
an affection is born which knows no object, which is as unpremecis 
ed as the laughter of a happy child. 


The self is a chrysalis in which Life is confined, narrowed um 
particular shape and size. The chrysalis of self may be sma iem 
ugly, sinful ; it may be tremendous, a veritable sun of radiant v. "^ 
Yet in either case it is the chrysalis, Life being restricted wi ТЯ 
four walls of sinful or saintly qualities which constitute the зеп, 


Truth can never be established through individuality, em s 
directed to this end is wasted. Energy has rather to Ve Y jt 
the dissipation of individuality, the withholding of the min alu 
from occupation with those things which concern the mal frot 
possession, pride, ambition, fear. The self dies as : andit 
which the sap is drawn when, through awakened unders 
energy is focussed in essential values. 


ш 

The self has no real existence, yet it prevents the free eu ‘ha 

of Life. As the waves on a lake, though without паа: 2. on 

own, withhold the calm reflection of the sky, so the self is a h these! 

the surface of Life. Ignorance is the storm from whic es tobe 
arises; understanding is the stillness in which the self ceas 


. Truth instantly asserts itself when the mind of individus 
withdrawn, апа this spontaneous assertion of Truth is an 
Eternity is the effortless assertion of Truth’. 


! See notes at end, 
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The seed of lasting happiness lies buried in t 
Perception which does not revolutionize conduct is 0 


the energetic application of ignorance. 


The ecstasy of Truth is a flame ; it consumes the 
withered by the fire. 

True effort culminates in the liberation of Life, and the atmo- 
sphere of eternity increasingly pervades the heart and mind of one 


whose energy is concentrated in search. True eftort is search ; and 
effort will cease when search is consummated in freedom. Abiding 


happiness is the effortless choice of the essential. 
the discovery of facts, 


he soil of action. 
f less avail than 


self as a leaf is 


Search is not an intellectual adventure, 
but an intelligent and unwavering scrutiny of one’s own mind and 
heart, There is no great difference between the mind fully occupied 
with philosophy and that given wholly to the mathematics of honest 
business. Knowledge is an excellent equipment ; understanding 


is the fountain-head of Life. 


Truth is like sunlight. To the mind of much learning it is full 
of mysterious laws; to the heart of a child it is the simple joy of life. 


. While man clings to the particularity of affection, identifies 
himself with a philosophy, grinds the axe of a system, he pursues 
a in an endless race with time; forsaking these and giving his 

|, undeceived energy to freedom, Truth is born in his heart. His 
understanding is timeless, eternal. 


th Right effort is the struggle to keep understanding awake, to fan 
Hs ashes of particularity from the glowing spark of Life. In this 
ete is pain, there is dryness, there is ecstatic fullness and helpless, 
EAS loneliness. But the balm of understanding heals and 
soothes the wounds of the man of right effort; he needs no guide, 
10 consoler, no god. 


RI Of all beings he is truly happy whose mind is unburdened with 

1 Ке, whose heart has relinquished the aching romance о 

ong ion. Calm, self-sustained, affectionately detached, at every 
ent he regards the utter simplicity of Life. 

B. W. C. 


NOTES BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


1 : 
Is this statement based on experience ? Has anyone had this experience ? Will 


truths of science so reveal themselves ? 


Ы ‘ 
is eed * effortless assertion of Truth " may continue as a 
words i age meaning attributed in literature to the w 
А ith accepted meanings are used in some novel way; 


n eternal action, but this 
ord “ Eternity ". When 
an indication ought to be 


rather unsatisfactory material 


given, Poetical i 
al phrases and rhetoric are excellent, but 
for a stable philosophical foundation. Я 


А NEW ZEALANDER’S 


LETTER HOME 


DEAR LODGE FRIENDS, 


Recently I met a fine group of young people here who showed 
surprising interest in N. Z., and looked over some N. Z. views with 
very evident pleasure. I gave them the opportunity of asking ques- 
tions, and one young man asked whether amongst the various political 
associations in our country, there was one devoted to obtaining our 
freedom. I asked “freedom from what”? Came the inevitable reply 
(inevitable from one living as he was, in a swirl of political friction), 
“From England”. I did not say, though I might have done, that we 
were said by some to be more English than the English—that we 
were proud and thankful to de the daughter Dominion of our Mother 


Country, and looked for and hoped for the day when India would bea 
sister Dominion, 


This incident brought to my mind the question of freed ш 
general. The young folks are claiming their freedom, and many i 
the grown-ups are acknowledging the propriety of the claim an 
courageously trying to satisfy it. Even some Т. 5. сера 
casting about to see if they can find а Lodge Officer who could be 
charged with having an autocratic air ! 


What does it all mean? Is something being denied to one ш 
has a right to it? Yes, if he is denied the opportunity to develop som 
m of talent, some new avenue of consciousness, some agar 

f-expression; I should call such opportunity his "right" ral the 
than his “ freedom”. And what is freedom ? The youth replies: "n 
power to do as I like"; the philosopher: “ the power to like “i е} 
do.” And when the time comes for you and me to attest : “ I have] e 
seen God's hand through a life time, and all was for the oed н 
then shall we define this freedom, and how define that which is free! 


a All the time there is that tug-of-war that compels us to am 

the good that I would I do not, and the evil that I would not, a 
do^; the Spirit and the flesh cannot both be free. The elemen ЕЕ 
that are but temporarily real yet full of instinctual consciousness, а : 
noisy blustering claimants for freedom, and I suppose until we са 


tread the razor-edged path without any side-stepping, there will be 
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either some measure of restraint of the elemental or some bondage of 


the Spirit. 

If we can identify ourselves with the latter, we can havea 
straight talk with the elemental thus: You are living in a world of 
Law, all the time you desire to live at variance with it, You will feel 
insecure, knowing that the guardians of the Law will take you into 
custody sooner or later, but when you can habitually live above the 
Law, you will be free.” When is а motorist free to drive as he likes? 
Not when he "likes" to be a road-hog, but when he naturally 
observes the laws of safety and courtesy. 


„And to what Law can you point your "feelings," obedience to 
which will secure them their freedom ? We know not the actual text 
of it, but we know verily that “ Love is the fulfilling" of that law. 
We often try substitutes: duty, endurance, humility, self-control and 
the rest—all good allies, but not one is a substitute; we must love 
wsitively and constantly, if we really want to be emotionally free. 


And what is the magic formula that we may address to the mind 
to secure the same end ? 


‘The Truth shall make you free.” Bitter experience has 
еб many а great soul that there is no fetter so irksome as the 
е - of conscious untruth, but there yet remains the incubus of a 
= mass of unconscious untruth. Prejudices, superstitions, form- 
: Ec tell their tale and take their toll. We can make 
mi^ = simplest courtesies of life a training and a testing ground, 

ood morning” can ring true or false ! 


E. {tae д just one further point about “freedom”. If perchance 
i Love oe not without some measure of success, to fulfil the Law 
ar io the Law of Truth, and still find we are not {тее in this 
bre dete what then ? Depend upon it we are in debt ; 
аа rds of Karma are helping us to “ pay ир” so that wen 

по debit balance at the end of the financial period ! 


I егей! No account that has been paid is ever rendered 
uh еч уй ^ all winning through to freedom—no one can grant it 
habitually ы will come as surely аз to-morrow's sun when we 
на y ve Mother Nature’s laws, and have cleared the debit 

e books that Life keeps with unfailing accuracy. 


bing е, Truth, and the payment of our debts—it is these that will 
winning у om. And as] think of you all, I can see one after another 
Ne ri tee to yg approximate freedom. Perhaps next 
: al i 1 
Meantime we can - à ә разара and working together, and in the 


" pe love Truth best, who to themselves are true, 
nd what they dare to dream of, dare to do." 


Adyar, July 19, 1932 


——— g^ F^ 


SOME NOTES ON GAYATRI 


WHEN the mantra is recited, the response comes from the Sun in the 
form of an Angel-Goddess, who has a threefold name: Gayatr, 
Savitri, and Sarasvati. She seems to correspond to the “ Angel of 
the Presence ” spoken of in The Science of The Sacraments. She is called 
in one place, (and so invoked at first,) Veda-Mata, the Mother of the 
Vedas, and is dismissed at the end of the Sandhya ceremony with 
praise and gratitude, which again seems to correspond to the Miss 
est of the Christian Mass. The three syllables of the sacred n 
seem to be expanded into the three "feet" of the “ triple-footed 
Goddess,” and these again into the three Vedas. 


The nature of the response from the Sun-God seems to vary 
according to the time of the day. The Goddess who responds in the 
morning (early dawn) is a young Maiden, is red in colour, is mounted 
on a Hamsa, represents the Rig Veda, and Brahma, the First Person 
of the Trimurti. Her name is Gayatri, She who “ protects the 
person who “chants” her. She who responds at noon is Sávitri 
the Sun-born ; She embodies the Yajurveda, is white in colour, and is 
a representative of Rudra, the third Person of the Trimurti. The 
evening response is from Sarasvati, who is dark blue in colour, isa 
elderly Lady riding the Eagle (Garuda), four-armed, embodies the 
Sama Veda, and represents Vishnu, the middle Person of = 
Trimurti. She is called Sarasvati because she is the incarnate Wor 


(Vach). 


In the first "foot" of the Gayatri mantra resides Brahma; i 
the centre or " heart," Vishnu ; and in the last part Rudra. Accor ^ 
ing to one pandit, She will respond only if any of the three " twice 
born ” caste people invoke her, and even then, only if they have been 
properly “ initiated" by a qualified priest. 


There are many other applications and meanings as to шеш 
and symbolism of the Gayatri, which seems to turn up in all sor ie 
unexpected places and connexions; very few Рајаѕ and ceremoni 
are without it. The Ramayana, which is called the T 
Poem or Epic” among Hindus, consists of 24,000 shlokas, correspon 
ing to the 24 letters of the Gayatri; after every 1000 shlokas, а " 
letter of the Gayatri begins. The Gayatri can also be directed t 
particular persons “with special intent”. Whether mere repetition 
1s enough, without strong faith and real devotion, one did not at 
but seeing the undue, almost superstitious, veneration attached to t 
Sanskrit language by such persons, it seems likely that eve? 
verbal repetition is held to be of immense value. 


D. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Wiz, JINARAJADASA writes that Krishnaji presents only one aspect of 
Truth. In a private letter to him I maintained that Truth, as Krishnan 
pus it, is all-inclusive. I quote Krishnaji's own words from Star 
Bulletin, August, 1931. 


You cannot compromise by saying that І am presenting one side of Truth. (p. 3.) 


If you think that I am only presenting one aspect of Truth, let me say that Truth 
cannot be realised by dividing it into aspects and presenting it according to the needs 
d the moments ; it is complete in itself and admits no division. (p. 7.) 


Mr. Jinaraiadasa calls Theosophy the white light of the Sun, and 
the teaching of Krishnaji as one of many rays. Theosophy does 
include in its scope all religions, but with respect I would call it the 
multi-coloured Newton’s disc which, where rotated, appears to be 
white, and the ultimate Truth, as presented by Krishnaji, as the only 
source of all light including the Sun’s. 


F. H. DASTUR 


From C. Jinarajadasa 


[ have been a seeker for the Wisdom from a boy, and during 44 
Years have steadily found it in Theosophy, both by study and by 
giving it to others. I may therefore claim to know through personal 
experience of long striving what Theosophy is. It little matters to 
тэ what description others give of Theosophy I know that it is a 
fat greater and more inclusive Wisdom than any that has yet existed 


Hm teaching of any Teacher, not excluding Mr. Krishnamurti 


H 


E Аз a subscriber to THE THEOSOPHIST may I venture to suggest 
t you might reserve some part of the journal for answering 
questions relating to various points connected with the Movement. 
oan outsider the whole subject of Theosophy must necessarily appear 
Very difficult and I feel sure it would be of immense value to subscri- 


їз, to be able to get tbe opinions and advice of the leaders of the 
16 
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Theosophical Movement, on such points as are of special i 
them (z.e., the rank and file). — 


Yours faithfully 
V. LEIGH Suri 


PS. Quite apart from definite information concerning the astral 
plane, which is always of enormous interest to everybody. 


III 


May I congratulate you on your note in the July issue stating 
“the Theosophist is not a journal for the discussion of politics” 
This is a big step forward in the right direction. You are also tobe 
congratulated sincerely on your defence for the continued publication 
of H. P. Blavatsky's Isis Unveiled. 


If Theosophy and the spreading of it means anything at all, great 
changes are needed, and the prementioned points are welcome signs, 
This letter is not meant for publication ; and may I explain that Lam 
not a member of the Theosophical Society, but that my occupation 
causes me to be constantly travelling round England and thatljo 
every Sunday, whenever possible, to the Lodge Meetings—(1) to try 
and learn something, (2) to assure myself that I am studying on the 
right lines, and whether there is any truth in the suggestion that the 
Lodges teach strange doctrines in the name of Theosophy. 


Although an outsider, I feel it my serious duty to give you my 
views, for the sake of humanity, and for the sake of all those who 
might be attracted to the Society expecting there to learn the truths 
which Theosophy gives. It is a painful duty to inform you that 
what with the League of Healing, the Liberal Catholic Church, 
Krishnamurti, the preponderance of the writings of Mrs. Besant ant 
Mr. Leadbeater, the new-comer into the Society has not the slightest 
chance of ever getting to know what is Theosophy ; the new-comer 8 
not given the opportunity of acquiring the necessary knowledge with 
which to choose for himself what to believe and what to reject. It 1s 
all very well to say that no one is forced to believe this or that, thi 
is not good enough. Think of the poor pilgrim hungering for spiritus 
food. No one forces anything down his throat but how can he help 
being led to interest himself in the above mentioned activities an 
authors ? The point is that Н. P. Blavatsky is ignored in the Society 
to-day, her photograph is on the Lodges’ walls and lip service и 
rendered. All useless. Her works should be studied and lecture 
upon. They are not, the reason being that the present Theosophit 
teaching is so much at variance with what Н. P. B. taught that 20 
Fee ie is given the student to know or find out what she di 

each. 


Please remember that all criticism of the T. S. leaders is imper; 
sonal. I know none of them and I stand to gain no benefit by it, 9U 
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itis my urdent duty to plead for the hosts of unknown students, to 
afford them facilities to learn the Theosophy of the Masters who sent 


Н.Р. B. into the world to teach it. 


This does not mean that H .P. B. is to be worshipped or that her 
words are to be considered dogmatic. No, no, but because Н. P. B. 
taught genuine Theosophy, anyone studying her books acquires the 
necessary knowledge to be able to discern what is genuine evidence, 
whether it is found in The Secret Doctrine, the works of Plato, or in 
Light on the Path, etc. The possibility of acquiring this faculty of 
discernment is denied to T. S. members in England. 


I presume the T. S. accepts it as its duty to promulgate Theosophy, 
and not to spread or air other philosophies ; if the former why does it 
undertake propaganda for the teachings of Krishnamurti? If the 
latter, why call itself the Theosophical Society ? This is sailing under 
false colours and is dishonest to humanity. The facts are that one 
cannot go to any T. S. Lodge meeting without hearing about, seeing the 
books of Krishnamurti. What service is that to mankind—what 
service is rendered to Theosophy ? It can only do one thing and that 
is help to fog and cloud the student and help to make his efforts to 
learn Theosophy a hundred times more difficult. Krishnamurti him- 
рв absolutely honest. In the Star Bulletin, August, 1931, page 7, 

8: 
; Sol have made it perfectly clear that what is generally believed by the Christian, 
и, the Hindu, the Buddhist, to be Trutb, has nothing іп common with 


м i Theosophy shows the Truth to be the underlying principles of 
x hristian, the Hindu, and the Buddhist, we are perfectly clear in 
aving nothing in common with Krishnamurti. Then why in the 
name of the Higher Self does the T.S. persist in propaganda on 
behalf of Krishnamurti ? 


d ibd stops you although you see the harm you are doing. 

fale LET of March, 1932, states that the membership has 

iti ott in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and Greece because of the 

T yd of Krishnamurti's teachings. This confession should bring 

hei 9 the eyes of the leaders of the movement. Evidently un- 

pei of the falseness of their position, on page 641, Mr. G. S. 
ale addresses his fellow Theosophists by saying : 


“a zm should there be any question as to the significance and importance of that 
e on which Krishnaji is laying such emphati: and splendid stress. 


(Please pity the humble seeker after the Truth of Theosophy on 


reading your : : 
ported as toll, ages.) Also on page 661 Mr. A. P. Warrington is re- 


“ кане Speaker then warned his audience against treating too casually the presence 
land urged that he and his work be carefully and justly studied. 


Mm et a of this subject, the remedy is obvious. All Krishnaji 
ganda should be swept by the board from out of the T. S. The 
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people who find such help from Krishnaii should be hon 
selves, and T. S. members, and leave the Society and 
eacher. Of course if they want to remain in the Society, no power 
can stop them, but the leaders and lecturers should only teach 
Theosophy and that knowledge to be obtained chiefly fro 
Doctrine, Isis Unveiled, The Key to Theosophy, The Voice of the Silence, 
Light on the Path, The Bhagavad-Gita, etc. Every student should be 


est to them. 
follow their 


and in plain language what our Esoteric Theosophy believes in anj 
what it disbelieves in and positively rejects, 


Why not printa cheap edition of this important work? It cannot 
do any possible harm and can only do good. We have cheap editions 
of Krishnaji, Annie Besant, C. W. Leadbeater, etc., why not of 
Н, P.B.? There are books galore published by the T. P. Н.; do they 
not only add to the student's difficulties in seeking the true teachings? 
И these authors had learnt one of the fundamental teachings, that one 
must have attempted to subjugate the lower personal Ego, perhaps 
they would have thought twice hefore rushing into print; they would 


have meditated as to whether their books were really so vital to 
mankind, 


It would indeed have been helpful if the majority of these authors 
had based their books upon and explained the Theosophy of 1876, but 
my bitter complaint is that they write as though their experiences 
and knowledge are absolute Truth; when they differ from H, E Bi 
teaching they do not lay before us both sides of the question for E 
choose, they are false and dishonest and sow false ideas in our minds, 
and we have a longer path to go in order not only to find out the true 


Theosophical teaching, but also to find out that H. P. B. had mentioned 
the subject at all. 


А 7, 

I have suffered myself. I had read A. P. Sinnett's Occult n 
and then I obtained his book /n the Next World, to learn ^y had 
sophical idea of life after death. In his preface he states ае Не 
exceptional facilities for obtaining the information in the Wo ght 
did not state that it was through mediums, and I, poor ie ccu 
that it was through Masters of the Wisdom, on account of The m 

orld. This after-death book has many repulsive features, it to 
continued the work of spreading false knowledge by lending dits 
others. (I don't think the T. S. leaders realise that one can rod 
Sincere and imagine that one is doing good, and yet be doing Ms P 
wickedness almost as a Dugpa). It was on coming later to the бя 
Theosophy that I found that Н.Р. B. had written at great leng tally 
the post-mortem states, and what she said differed шатра 
from А.Р. Sinnett's version, as I believe also from other {нео ор Ei 
writers. There would be no cause for complaint if these people t 
made mention that there exists a different theory from Pda 
instead of definitely misleading their readers. These а 
leaders appear not to possess the slightest feeling of responsi ом 
the elementary law of Karma appears to be {акеп as a joke. The 00 
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on Occultism are legion, but Dr. Besant herself faithfully explained 
the occult position in a lecture given years ago. This lecture should 
bereprinted, it is a fine exposition of Theosophy. I found it in a book 
called Religious Systems of the World first published in 1889. 


She says: 
I know that the exercise of these powers often arouses in the minds of people 
‚ап eager desire to possess them, but only those who will pay the price can 
obtain possession. And the first instalment of that price is the absolute renunciation 
ofall that men prize and long for here on earth; complete self-abnegation; perfect 
devotion to the service of others; destruction of all personal desires; detachment from 
all earthly things. Such is the first step on the right-hand path and until that step is 
taken it is idle to talk of further progress along that thorny road. Occultism wears no 
crown save that of thorns, and its scepire of command is the seven-knotted wand 
in which each knot marks the payment of a price from which the normal man or 


woman would turn shuddering away. 


Brave words; would that many occult writers and lecturers 
knew them! Your July issue mentions freedom of thought ; then why 
are not the T. S. Members informed of the books of W. О. Judge? 
Because Dr. Besant sat in judgment upon him, that is no reason why 
the T. S. members should not be allowed to study his very few but 
invaluable books, 


А V: letter is straight to the point because it is urgent that you 
l ty E the voice crying in the wilderness beseeching you to be 
[os 0 Theosophy and not to individual persons; it is an earnest plea 
ix 2 ponis nobody to give the countless humble weary seekers 
teachi e light of Theosophy, at least a dog's chance to learn the 
15 - es the T. S. was originally founded to promulgate in 
teachin tes “ty a responsibility. Your March issue gives an esoteric 

d g of Н.Р. B. * the feeling of responsibility is the beginning of 

om, a proof that Ahamkara is beginning to fade out ". 


h To conclude with a few-words from W. Q. Judge's “ Letters that 

ave helped me " : 

et etna see you mistaken I will speak to warn my Brother who temporarily 

lo where perh or did I not call on the bugle, perhaps other things might switch him off 

when hie ad for the time he would be pleased, but would again be sorry, and then 

tiptralion i istake was plain, he would justly sigh to me across dark centuries of 
n that I had been false to my duty of warning. 


Yours fraternally, 


From C. Jinarajadasa 


а published this very long letter because it expresses 
жай кти which are of interest, though many of them I consider 
TR th id foundation, I hope the correspondent will pardon me 
1 Sd at I am somewhat sceptical of the value of the opinions of 
у" ко gives judgments on Theosophy and the work of the 
uis um en he states that he has studied Theosophy for many years 
Theos р yet а member! I cannot help feeling that his real study of 

Phy has not yet begun, as a gospel to be given to all men to 
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lead them to happiness and light. When such understanding begins, 
the student joins the Society as his clearest way of helping. 


If one proceeds from the standpoint that Theosophy was given by 
H. P. B., and that therefore what she wrote is the Twelve Tablets of 
the Law, obviously everyone should start by reading her first 
All other writers on Theosophy will then be mere commentators, 
This seems to be the correspondent’s view. I do not hold that this 
idea is at all valid. Theosophy existed long before H. P. B., and itis 
to be found in the purest and earliest teachings of Hinduism ani 
Buddhism, as also in Plato. Nor is Theosophy complete in our 
generation. To me it is like the body of Truth which we call Modera 
Science, which is being discovered by one generation of scientists 
after another. While we are intensely grateful for H. P. B.'s descrip. 
tion of what Theosophy is, it cannot in any way be considereda 
final, nor as the ultimate standpoint of Truth. To do so would 
utterly contradict the very word “ Theosophy ". Every Theosophical 
writer has an equal right with H. P. B. to have his say, and the 
public must be left to discover for themselves which teaching is 
more valuable and which less. That may seem hard on the public, 
but it creates fewer errors than presenting even H. P. B.'s Theosophy 
as the one and only Theosophy. 


This whole problem of whose works on Theosophy are the best 
to give to an enquirer is too difficult to be dealt with here. Whena 
person is not merely absorbing Theosophy but desires to give it to 
others, and especially when he contacts the actual need for light on 
the part of hundreds of people, as does a lecturer, he quickly realizes 
that all our existin manuals on Theosophy are useful only up toa 
certain point. He will therefore feel that even Н. P. B's ie 
do not cover the whole ground, and that he must himself try to write 
an elementary manual. That is why we have simple presen 
Theosophy, beginning with Н. P. B., but followed up by —€— - 
Leadbeater, Old, Wright, Anderson, Jinarajadasa, Cooper, Codd, Rogers, 
Christie, Whyte, and many others. 


Whatever Mr. Krishnamurti may say concerning Th epson, t 
he has any contribution to the problem of Truth, that is таке 
and should be studied by all who are seeking the Wisdom. da of 
THEOSOPHIST is certainly a magazine devoted to the ргораб n ot 
Theosophy, but it represents the Theosophy not of one re igio ы 
generation but of all. It is for this reason that any artic 1 
Mr. Krishnamurti’s teachings will be published, provided the wr ther 
will observe the usual rule that there shall be no attack on 0 
faiths or philosophies. 


I regret that limitations of space forbid my dealing with many 
other controversial points in the letter. 


REVIEWS 


Leab-Home and Gentlebrawn, by Frieda Hauswirth Das. (J. M. 
Dent & Sons. Price 7s. 6d. nett.) 


Mrs. Sarangadhar Das has already won for herself a special 
niche in the temple of literature as the authoress of that very 
remarkable book A Marriage to India, in which she not only gave us 
a glimpse into the intimacy of Indian life which has not so far been 
equalled, but also revealed herself as a person possessing keen 
observation, the faculty of vivid and accurate description, an indomit- 
able courage and a firm determination to face and triumph over all 
difficulties and to make the best of every situation in which she 
finds herself. 


Remembering this, we approach with high hopes another volume 
from her pen, even though it is obviously of an entirely different 
character from that first masterpiece; and we are in no way dis- 
appointed, This is a tale of animal life—and to write such a story 
from the animal’s point of view is a notoriously difficult task; yet 
Mrs. Das undertakes it successfully, and writes so naturally and 
confidently that in reading her book we have no sense of unreality 
or improbability. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Books are of course unsurpassable, yet 
Mrs. Das is equally good in her own way, and the styles are so 
different that there is no challenge of comparison. The wolves are 
the heroes of Mr. Kipling’s inimitable tale, whereas Mrs. Das 
introduces us to the intimate life of a tribe of monkeys. But the 
Monkeys are by no means the despicable Bandar Log of the Jungle 
Book; they are a tribe of sacred monkeys, a type to which is given 
especially the name of Hanuman, (the monkey-god of tradition) 
Teverenced by millions of the Hindus, and allowed within very wide 
limits to do very much what they will. This word Hanuman (which 

d previously supposed to be reserved for the legendary deity of 
the Ramayana ) is apparently plural as well as singular, and is used 
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as what we were taught in m 


y childhood, nearly a century ago, to 
call “a noun of multitude ". 


Kiplings Bandar Log were i 
Hanuman are always gentlemen, 
Piracy and wholesale robbery, 
Ages. They are unquestionably 
with traders and farmers, yet t 
cleanly and fastidious in their habits, clever and brave, though 
subject sometimes to wild panics—very human in some ways, yet 
always natural and probable in their actions, and (except for the 
panics) wonderfully and beautifully loyal to their clan and its leader, 


ncurably vulgar, but Mrs. Das's 

though occasionally addicted to 
like the Barons of the earlier Middle 
pests when they come into contact 
hey are somehow lovable pests- 


The descriptions of the vegetation and the scenery are admit. 
able, and often highly poetical; above all, they are so thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of India—that elusive, indefinable charm 
which is all its own, which in spite of many discomforts and difficul- 
ties, in spite of a climate which in many parts is almost unendurable, 
still calls the visitor back to it from the ends of the earth, if by any 
means he is able to come. “If you’ve heard the East a-calling, you 
will never heed aught else,” to translate Kipling into ordinary 
English. There is a marvellous atmosphere which everything from 
India brings with it to the sensitive person; half a century ago we 
used to feel it in London whenever we opened the old quarto 
Theosophist. Of course that was also redolent of Madame Blavatsky, 
pulsating with her peculiar power, the magic of her unique per- 


sonality; but it had the strange exotic Indian touch too, and that it 
still has. 


Well, Mrs. Das's book radiates that influence too, and that à 
half its charm. The title gives the names which she has conferre 
upon two of her principal characters; all her names are pun 
but nevertheless somehow expressive and appropriate. The АЕ 
is beautifully illustrated by her own drawings. There 15 ^ 
sadness as well as of light-hearted joyousness in the book, buti 
ends on its highest note. IB 


Lakshanasangraha, by Bhikshu Gaurishankar. (To be had from 


peni ЛИГЕ jab. 
Manbhari Devi, Village Puthi, Jamalpur, District Hissar, Punja 
Price As. 5.) 


The full title of the work is Sarva-tantra-siddhante-padint™ 
lakshapa-sangraha, or a compendium of the definitions of word-m ка 
ings in the doctrines of all sciences. In this book the author 
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ellected the definitions of about 2,700 words and terms that are met 
with in the various branches of Sanskrit literature. It will be a very 
useful reference-book for scholars. This is the first attempt at such a 
comprehensive work and it has been very ably accomplished. Con- 
sidering the usefulness of the book, the price is incredibly low. 

C. KUNHAN RAJA 


The Buddha-Prabhá, Vol. 1, No. I. > (M: R. Nair Powells Printing 
Press, Bombay 8) is the new quarterly issued by the Buddha 
Society at Bombay. It is well printed and nicely illustrated. The 
purpose as set forth in an editorial, is “ to popularize the teachings of 
the Buddha by educating the public in a popular way ". In their 
efforts to “acquaint Readers with the simple and yet fundamental 
principles of Buddhism " the promoters of the new venture must 
necessarily have the good-will of all who believe that “there is no 
religion higher than Truth ”. 


The Anandashram and its Activities is an interesting little record of 
the founding in May, 1931, and the subsequent work of a group af 
followers of Swami Ramdas, who appears to be one of India’s many 
sons who have turned aside from worldly affairs and lived a rigorous 
life in the search for Truth. It would seem as if this particular 
teacher has not only the devotion of the true bhakta but also the 
wisdom to direct his little community of nine or ten persons, in such a 
way that it has become a centre of blessing to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, as well as attracting devotees from the surrounding district 
of Sholapur. 


The Ephemeris for 1933 and Year Book. (Modern Astrology Offices, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E. C.) is a new publication which will 
doubtless be of great value to astrological stuđents, and the editor 
invites suggestions as to ways of making this publication of use to 


such persons, 


k Francis Bacon and the Cipher Story, by F. L. Woodward, M.A, 
heosophical Publishing House, Adyar.) 


d This interesting booklet sets forth clearly the stages in the 
the Shakespeare controversy but states that the object of 
* pamphlet “is not to discuss the pros and cons of the controversy 
"t to quote the actual words of the bi-literal cipher of Mrs. 
ар, which dives us Bacon's actual words," and although 
j а consists chiefly of such quotations the arrangement із 
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so good that it succeeds in holding the interest of the reader to the 
end. The booklet closes with an extract from Dr. Owen's Wori. 
Cipher, which tells of a vision by which Bacon was urged " to write 
and strive," together with the prophecy of the man who shouli in 
the distant future discover and set forth the cipher story. 


Adyar Pamphlets. (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar.) Of the 
four latest pamphlets of this series two, namely, Public Spirit, Ideal 
and Practical, and The Use of Evil, are by Annie Besant and need m 
recommendation ; their teachings are as useful to-day as when they 
were first given. Racial Problems in South Africa, by Josephine 
Ransom, gives in a clear and concise form the fundamental difficulties 
of the subject, and points out some means of overcoming 
them. Sree Chaitanya; or the Lord Gouranga and His Mess 
of Devotion, by Dr. Н. М. B. Moreno is a very interesting account of 
the life and teaching of this devout exponent of Vaishnavism. 

I.M.P. 


Karuk Indian Myths, by John P. Harrington. (0. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington.) 


The Bureau of American Ethnology, which does such invaluable 
work in preserving the customs and legends of obscure and vanishing 
tribes, has recently issued four volumes, one of which records the 
quaint myths of the Karuk or " Upriver Indians," whose villages 
line the banks of a Californian river, and who regard themselves 
as " the one tribe who held the middle of the world ". 


Our friendly rival World Theosophy for October pays its tribute 
to our President by giving its readers a striking and little-known 
portrait of her, facing a dedication “ To Our President Mother " from 
the pen of her “ son ” George Arundale, besides some very trenchat! 
words taken from The Political Status of Women, written many year 
ago but still needing to be brought home to the world. 


E. M. V. 
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TYAGARAJA 
The Saint-Musician of South India (1764-1847). 
A contemporary portrait of the Tanjore school. 


Repre duction exact size. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


[e BESANT'S health cannot be considered as very satis- 
factory at the time of writing, on December 21st. 
Dr Besant’s Though no crisis is anticipated, yet she shows 

Health. a few signs of losing strength. She has had 
(e again some difficulty with her knee, which several 
times before has given her much discomfort. Once again 
temporarily the stiffness of the knee prevents her from walk- 
ing. At the last Convention she made a dramatic appearance 
and spoke magnificently for ten minutes. It is quite doubtful 
whether she will be able to do so this year, as walking is diffi- 
cult. She may possibly be able to welcome the delegates to 
Convention as they file past, as was the case on her birthday 
ш October Ist. But even this will depend on her gaining a 
litle strength by the time the Convention opens on the 24th. 

* hf. 

Krishnaji arrived on December 7th at Adyar, and was 
welcomed with deep affection by Dr. Besant. 
All the Adyar residents met in the Hall to 
greet him, while many members were present at the Station 
ш Madras to garland him. The number of addresses origin- 
ally announced for him by the Rishi Valley Trust has been 
каш, and he will now deliver addresses in the mornings 
юш December 28th to January 4th inclusive. Already some 
х ant him to come out strong," though as a matter of fact 
"s has been doing that for the last few years. He cannot 

US Dubcshrong to. much. in.- his attempt to rouse 

People to get a direct grasp of the great realities of 


i. 
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life. When all is said and done, a man must not only 
tread the Path by himself, but also find it out for 
himself. Not even a Master of the Wisdom can make а man 
tread the Path till he has seen, either with the mind or with 
the intuition, where is his goal and what is his work. Any 
call, therefore, to go deep down into himself to understand 
the meaning of existence must always be thrice welcome t 
anyone who is seeking “the Way". There is perhaps on 
method of finding the Way which some are apt to forget, and 
that is that the purified heart of man can discover the Way 
to tread, and that it is not merely the keen analytical intellec 
that necessarily discovers all the factors in this wonderful 
problem. Several generations ago Holbach said “ Reason is 
the art of choosing the right passions,” and the more the pas- 
sions are chosen and purified the more the intuition sees 


whither lies the goal. 


* 
* & 


Somewhere in one of his stories Rudyard jpeg - 
what flippantly describes the attitude o t 

шй ммм Christian missionary towards the religions ol 
Е India. Не states that when the missionary 

in excessive zeal commits some act of sacrilege in the sanctu 
aries of the other faiths, and as a necessary consequence an 
excited crowd begins to attack him, he sends a telegram to the 
Government of India with the words: “ Persecuted for the 
Lord's sake. Send wing of regiment.” There is undoubted: 
ly some truth in what Kipling describes, because Christian 
missionaries have not in the past been particularly noteworthy 
for any sense of regard for the religious susceptibilities of the 
followers of alien faiths. The western attitude is not 50 very 
exaggerated when Elmer Gantry thinks of foreign missions # 
“going to carry the joys of Christianity to a lot of w 
gazebos that are under the evil spell of Buddhism and a lot 0 
these heathen religions", But evidently a completely new 
outlook is about to dawn among the missionaries, if the con 
clusions of a committee appointed in the United States 


Б 
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“The American Laymen's Foreign Missionary Enquiry,” are 
accepted. The report is a long and valuable one, the result of 
several months’ work of a body sent to visit missionary work 
in India, Burma, China and Japan. The most fundamental 


pronouncement is as follows: 

It is clearly not the duty of the Christian missionary to attack 
the non-Christian systems of religion. It is his primary duty to 
iomat his conception of the true way of life and let it speak for 
115611, 

The committee point out that the danger to the spirit of 
Christianity is not so much from alien religions, but from 
those forces which are completely hostile to religion in every 
form. 


_ At the beginning of our century of Protestant missions, Christ- 
ianity found itself addressing men attached to other religions; its 
argument was with those religions. At present it confronts a grow- 
inf number of persons, especially among the thoughtful, critical of 
or hostile to all religion. 


Hi lts further argument, we judge, is to be less with Islam or 

Hinduism or Buddhism than with materialism, secularism, natural- 

— The growth of this third factor, non-religion, alters the rela- 

a the other two: Christianity and the environing religions face 

sich. Same moment the same menace, the spread of the secular 

the ; the former opponents have become to this extent allied by 
common task. 


tel m becomes of the issues between the merits of one sacred 

h and another when the sacredness of all texts is being denied ? 

litio compare Mahomed and Buddha, when all the utterances of re- 

EE intuition are threatened with discord in the light of practical 

a It is no longer, Which prophet; or Which book? It is 
er any prophet, book, revelation, rite, church is to be trusted. 


n thie BUs it is that Christianity finds itself in point of fact aligned 
» bus (roti. wide issue with the non-Christian faiths of Asia. It 
dm alignment which solves no problems of religious difference, but 
e shows how necessary it has become for every religion to be 
те of and to stand upon the common ground of all religions. 
| The general conclusions are that the missionary of the 
zm must recognize, (1) that other religions are worthy of 
о dy and reverence ; (2) that the Christian converts should be 
a quickly as possible to support their own educational 
tutions, since no organization with foreign support can 
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really grow so as to be effective as missionary propaganda; 
(3) that missionary schools and colleges should not insist on 
compulsory attendance at prayers or religious classes; апі 
(4) that in spite of a broader attitude towards non-Christian 
religions, there is still a great field for Christian missionary | 
effort. 

The first three conclusions will be heartily endorsed by 
the Theosophist, because they have been a part of his religious 
understanding of the fact of one Divine Truth reflected in the 
many religions, Regarding the last conclusion, that missionary 
effort still has a field, this too is correct when we contemplate | 
the rigidity, the worldliness and in many ways the signs of | 
decadence in the Oriental faiths. In the Orient, in spite of | 
the magnificent truths of Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Islam, and Zoroastrianism, the religions themselves, 
as voiced by their followers, give sometimes stone and not bread 
to a certain number of the devout and the spiritual-minded bom 
in their folds. It seems extraordinary that there should be 
any person born within Hinduism or Buddhism who сапой 
find the living bread of life to-day from his religion. Bu 
that is the fact, and it is for those that the Divine Wisdom 
has its message coming through other religions. The 
phenomenon witnessed in Europe and America of those born 
in Christianity being attracted to Eastern ways of thought has 
also its parallel in the East. However much those їп the 
past who have seen facts for themselves concerning 
missionary effort have had to denounce some missionary 
activities, it is unquestionable that one effect of Christian 
missionary work has been to awaken a deeper sense 0 
Social Service in non-Christian religions. In India a greal 
deal of the spirit of Social Service to-day must be attributed to 
the lives of the thousands of missionaries who, while they 
preached the gospel of their Master regarding the sal vation 
of the soul, have at the same time tried to serve His children 
by looking after their bodies and curing them. The dip 
of missionary effort will bring the truths of the hidden life 0 
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Christianity far more into manifestation. The Indian or Chinese 
or Japanese Christian has as much his work to do for the 
country of his birth, to establish there the Reign of God, as 
those of his fellow countrymen who follow the creed of the land. 
* 
‘ * & 
This issue of THE THEOSOPHIST is beautified by the 
i exquisite picture of Tyàgaràja. The picture 
originally published in Triveni, a 


was 
bimonthly published in Madras. The Acting Editor desires 


to give his cordial thanks to the editor of Triveni, Mr. K. 
Ramakotiswara Rao, for the ready permission given to use his 
"blocks" for the purpose of reproducing the picture in colour 
for THE THEOSOPHIST. Among the many magazines published 
in India—almost every month a new one springs ир—7 riveni 
is in some ways the most distinguished for its quality and 
general appearance. It is pre-eminently a magazine of Indian 
Renaissance, and has already won admiration from such a 
severe critic as the London Times. Its editor has given his life 
completely to serve India by striking through the magazine a 
key-note of perfection in literature. For it is necessary in 
these days in the swift upbuilding of New India that grace 
and distinction should characterize the building. The Acting 
Editor of THE THEOSOPHIST desires to speak a very warm 
word of appreciation for Triveni (on whose Editorial Board he 
happens to be), and recommend those out of India, as within 
India, who desire to see something of India’s culture flower- 
mg in new ways, to view that flowering represented in the 
articles of the magazine. It is published at Gokhale Hall, 


Armenian Street, Madras. 
* 
Аз has already been Agite mui the Convention Lectures 
ЕЛ 

this year will once again deal with the pro- 
| blem of the World's distress, and what is the 
кай which the Theosophist offers as the " way out s 
i санаи under the stress of the world's suffering imagine 
ere must be an instant cure. Yet the world's economic 


Convention, 
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collapse is only the re-action to the externalization of the 
soul’s forces towards an outer and superficial enjoyment of 
life. It was said of old, “ Where there is no vision the people 
perish,” and this was never more true than now. lí there 
is suffering in every Nation it is but the result of losing the 
vision of reality. The way out is not in any one special 
palliative by tinkering at banking, tariffs, armaments, ete, 
These reforms indeed are absolutely essential and should alld 
them be reorganized and brought under a new basis of Worl 
Administration, but all such reorganizations finally miss their 
purpose, unless the vision is behind them all. Itis this vision 
which is the priceless gift of Theosophy to those who study 
its philosophy. The Convention lectures are once again an 
attempt to explain what that vision is which so far has been 
gained by the Theosophists who are the lecturers to the 
Convention. While a Theosophist may seem to be merely 
studying problems of religion or philosophy, never for one 
instant does he, unless he ceases to be a Theosophist, forget 
that the suffering world exists on all sides of him, and that to 
be a Theosophist means to go forth and do his utmost to lessen 


every form of evil, degradation and suffering. 


* 
+ * 


Elsewhere appears the conclusion of the article by 

Dr. J. H. Cousins on the work of the League 

Tide ^. — of Nations. He has struck somewhat of 4 
E depressing note, which perhaps is inevitable 

if one looks at the work of the League from. Geneva. The old 
proverb, “It is always darkest under the light ” is distinctly 
true in this case. It is at Geneva that the visitor seems t0 
feel more acutely the jealousies and “ wire-pullings ” between 
the members of the League than the sympathizer who lives 
away from Geneva. The enthusiast for the League does 10 
note so much its failures as its successes. Nor should one 
feel that its failures are so extraordinary, when we recognize 
that the League is the first attempt in the history of the 
world for the Nations to meet at a “ Round Table” to try t0 
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understand each other’s standpoint. Furthermore, there are 
the occult laws of Karma, and we should not expect that 
4 world which has taken for ages bitterness as its gospel 
should suddenly reap the benefit of a gospel of friendliness. 
But for those who have any glimpse at all of the occult Plan 
behind the League, depression is not the spirit with which its 
work is noted, but rather one of congratulation that so 
much has been achieved towards the building of the great 
edifice of the World Administration of the future. On all 
matters the greatest changes come about in one's standpoint 
the moment one gains a vision of “ The Plan”. For the 
Plan shows the Builder whose fiat none may gainsay in the 
end, As with the individual, so too with the whole world 
itis true : 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small ; 


Though with patience stands He waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all. 


* 
+ +* 

Very few readers of THE THEOSOPHIST realize that 

tur International though the magazine is printed in English, 
«рди. yet as a matter of fact its circulation is inter- 
national to an extent equalled probably by few other magazines. 
Though the number of subscribers diminished after the trans- 
ference of the magazine for a while to the United States, yet 
at the actual moment the magazine is despatched to 73 
pies of the world. It is because THE THEOSOPHIST is 
aoe a magazine for Theosophists ¢hroughout the world 
a no specially national standpoint with regard to any topic 
бе appear in it, without some kind of a modification either in 
н ү of a footnote or Watch-Tower note. The magazine 
State aimed at” the subscribers in Britain or the United 
vis >л language is English, nor at readers in India 
a : ough of different languages, yet read or speak English 
ý ње to follow its articles. The hardest task of the Editor 
is ing Editor is to keep in mind the Theosophic world and 
need for information, and eliminate as much as possible 
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what is purely of interest to one country only. Many readers 
in European countries, and particularly those of Latin America, 
would like to make THE THEOSOPHIST the channel of their 
ideas in their own language, but obviously this is scarcely 
possible unless the magazine were to grow to double the size 
and so have room for articles in several languages. If writer 
of articles for THE THEOSOPHIST would remember that they 
are broadcasting to 73 countries, they might perhaps той 
an individual or national standpoint to meet the interests 
such a cosmopolitan public. 


* 
* * 

A very distinguished Theosophist of Java has just passe 
Pangeran Koesoe- away in the person of the Pangeran Koesoem: 
mo-Diningrat. diningrat. He was the brother of the Sus 
hunan, the ruler of Surakarta, in Java. Prince Koese 
modiningrat (the first part of his name is the Sanskrit Kusum 
a flower) was a very firm adherent of Theosophical ideals 
though as all Javanese he was by religion a Muhammadar 
He threw in his weight with the effort of our Dutch brethre 
in Java in the cause of Education, and was most helpful t 
the work of the Society. He valued his membership so high 
that he had a special large jewel made of the Society s s 
in diamonds and other precious stones, and he wore thi 
conspicuously at Theosophical gatherings as an open mat 
of his adherence to the Society. He was deeply interest 
in all the ancient cultural learning of Java ; because of hi 
outstanding worth the Susuhunan created him “Sri Panes 
Баһар "—''he who must be greeted with reverence id 
first in rank of all the princes, a title not used since the rule 
Senapati of the 17th century. ' 
He was a man of simple and pure life, courteous to co 
and king alike, and he bore the stamp of dignity and — 
which have characterised the greatest of his royal fami 
May Light Perpetual shine upon him, and gladden i 
in the new life that now awaits him on the other S? 
of death. 


Le 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
By Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 


(Copyright R eserved) 
CHAPTER I 


ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from p: 271) 


1.—Hermes and the 32 Ways of Wisdom. Confessions. 
Hermes has also a Cosmogony, as veiled but more 
scientifically so. Says the thrice great Trismegistus : “In 
the beginning of time the great invisible one had his holy 
hands full of celestial matter which he scattered throughout | 
the infinity; and lo behold! it became balls of fire and balls 1 
of clay; and they scattered like the moving metal quicksilver 
into many smaller balls, and began their ceaseless turning ; 
and some of them which were balls of fire became balls of 
day; and the balls of clay became balls of fire; and the balls 
of fire were waiting their time to become balls of clay ; and 
the others envied them and bided their time to become balls 
of pure divine fire.” 
Here we have the distribution of matter thoughout space; 
then its concentration into the spherical form; the separation 


2 
| 
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of smaller spheres from the greater ones: ; axial rotation ; the 
gradual change of orbs from the incandescent to the earthy 

consistence ; and finally, the total loss of heat which marks 
their entrance into the stage of planetary death. The change 
of the balls of clay into balls of fire would be understood by 

materialists to indicate some such phenomenon as the sudden 
ignition of the star in Cassiopeia, A.D. 1572, and the oneit 
Serpentarius in 1604, which was noted by Kepler. But, do 
the Chaldeans evince in this expression a profounder 
philosophy than of our day? Does this change into balls o 
“pure divine fire” signify a continuous planetary existence, 
correspondent with the spirit life of man, beyond the awful 
mystery of death? If worlds have, as the astronomers tell us, 
their periods of embryo, infancy, adolescence, maturity, 
decadence, and death, may they not, like man, have their con- 
tinued existence in a sublimated, ethereal, or spiritual form? 
The Magians so affirm. They tell us that the fecund Mother 
Earth is subject to the same laws as every one of her children. 
At her appointed time she brings forth all created things; in 
the fulness of her days she is gathered to the tomb of worlds. 
Her gross material body slowly parts with its atoms under the 
inexorable law which demands their new arrangement in 
other combinations. Her own perfect vivifying spirit obeys 
the eternal attraction which draws it toward that central 
spiritual sun from which it was originally evolved, and which 
we vaguely know under the name of God. 

“And the heaven was visible in seven circles, and 
the planets appeared with all their signs, in star form, 
and the stars were divided and numbered with the rulers 
that were in them, and their revolving course was bounded 
with the air, and borne with a circular course, through 
the agency of the divine SPIRIT.” ' Science tells us 0 
a liquid non-permanent shell of uncongealed matter, 

1 Hermes, 1V.6. Spirit here denotes the Deity—Pneuma 0 0є05. 
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enclosing a “ viscous plastic ocean,” within which “there 
x another interior solid globe rotating 7"! We, on our 
part, turn to the Magia Adamica oí Eugenius Philalethes, 
published in 1650, and at page 12, we find him quoting from 
Trismegistus in the following terms : * Hermes affirmeth that 
in the Beginning the earth was a quagmire or quivering kind 
of jelly, it being nothing else but water congealed by the 
incubation and heat of the divine spirit ; cum adhuc (sayeth 
he), Terra tremula esset, Lucente sole compacta esto.” 

In the same work Philalethes, speaking in his quaint, 
symbolical way, says: “ ТЬе earth is invisible on 
my soul it is so, and which is more, the eye of man never 
sw the earth, nor can it be seen without ar/. To make this 
dement invisible, is the greatest secret in magic as 
for this faeculent gross body upon which we walk, it isa 
compost, and no earth, butit hath earth in й, . + · in a 
word all the elements are visible but one, namely the earth, 
and when thou hast attained to so much perfection as to know 
why God hath placed the earth in abscondito, thou hast an 
excellent figure whereby to know God Himself, and how He 
is visible, how invisible.” ? (Isis Unveiled.) 

Thus while the “ revealed word” says to us through the 
mask of its dead Jetter : “ the world was created ex nihilo," an 
Initiate of the Kabala in the same sacred volume is made to 
speak of the “ Hand, that made the world of formless matter a 
E. ge is contained within the small compass of the 
Prise ezirah, in its “ 32 wonderful Ways of wisdom signed 

ehovah Sabaoth." This signature becomes more com- 
Mri and trustworthy when one learns that with Moses, 
k Ma -names Elohim and Jehovah (were) numerical indices 
etrical relations " and stood “ (for one meaning) for a 


! Proctor's lectures. 
г 
Magia Adamica, p. 11. 


b 
Wisdom of Solomon, xi, 17. 
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diameter and a circumference value, respectively"! Qj this 
however, more anon. Truly says the wise Book, of Jezirah 
-.. “the cup of purity and the cup of sin and the tongue of 
| doctrine vacillating between them ” (Chap. П, 1 Sect). Ai 
In it disposes of every dead letter doctrine by teaching us thet 
the 30th Way is called * the gathering understanding and i 
So called because thereby gather the Celestial Адер | 
judgments of the stars and celestial signs, and their obser 
vations of the orbits are the perfection of science”; whik 
the 32nd and last “is called the serving understanding, andi 
so called because it is a disposer of all those that are servin 
in the work of the Seven Planets, according to their hosts”. 
The work of the Seven Planets is Initiation, during 
which all the mysteries concerning these, our seven planets, 
are fully divulged. How symbolical and purposely veilei 
is the Bible may be inferred from these words of the Лот 
(111, 152; and Franck, 119) ** Woe be to the man who says 
that the Doctrine delivers common stories and daily words! 
For if this were so, then we also in our time could compose 
doctrine in daily words which would deserve far more praise 
Therefere, we must believe that every word of the 
Doctrine contains in it a loftier sense and a higher meanini 
The narratives of the Doctrine are its cloak. The simple od 
only at the garment . . . the instructed, however, see " 
merely the cloak, but what the cloak covers.” “If we = 
to the letters,” exclaims Origen, ‘and must understand ies 
Stands written in the law (the Bible) after the manner ot ie 
Jews and common people, then J should blush to confess alot 
that it is God who has given these laws; then the laws? 
men appear more excellent and reasonable.” (Origen, 85, 
7 іп Levit) Then again . . . “ What man is found NC 
an idiot as to suppose that God planted trees in Paradise, 5 
Eden! . . . Every man must hold these things for image 
! Key to the Hebrew-E $yptian Mystery, р. 67. 
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under which a hidden sense lies concealed.” (Origen; Venet’s 
Originiana, 167; Franck, 121, quoted from Sod. Genesis, 
p. 179). 

But the most explicit of all the Church Fathers is 

certainly Clemens Alexandrinus, who, while in search of the 

two Masters “for Divine and Satanic Magic," seems to re- 

pudiate his own, for all those who are unable to understand 

the secret meaning of his words. Says he, in his Stromata : 

"THE MYSTERIES OF THE FAITH [are] ° NOT TO BE DIVULGED 

TO ALL. But since this tradition is not published alone for 

him who perceives the magnificence of the word; it is re- 
quisite, therefore, to hide in a mystery the wisdom spoken, 
which the Son of God taught.” (12) . . . “For we shall 
find that very many of the dogmas that are held by such sects 
lof barbarian and Hellenic philosophy] as have not become 
utterly senseless, and are not cut out from the order of nature, 
[are held in common with us, the token of recognition being] 


by cutting off Christ". (Strom. 13).° 


(To be continued) 


1 é 
See Isis Unveiled. 
к, рве Word in square brackets, and others below аге not in Н.Р. B.'s manus- 
багс.) restored from the original quotation, in order to make the meaning more 


3 . 
This sentence "by cutting off Christ” has reference to an astronomical occult 


Келсе. “Тһе cutting off of the Meshiee " (Messiab) is explained in the Key to the 
w-Esyptian Mystery, and one may well wonder that one nof initiated could come 


80 near to the truth. 


LETTERS OF Н. S. OLCOTT 
TO FRANCESCA ARUNDALE 


(Continued from p. 277) 
XV 


The letter that follows is from Colonel Olcott to H. P. B. Itis 
however among the Arundale letters, and so we must presume that 
it was sent on by H.P. B. to Miss Arundale. H. P. B. has under- 
lined certain parts in blue (these are marked by a line under them) 
and once added a comment at the foot. 


There was a wide divergence of opinion, between H. P. B. on the 
one side and Colonel Olcott and the Council on the other, as to the 
manner of meeting all the slanders of the Coulombs and the conse- 
quent rumours and gossip. Н. P. B. was for sending out circulars 
and notices with denials, while Colonel Olcott was for ignoring is 
attacks. There was this much justification for him and the n: 
that Н. P. B.’s rebuttals were apt to stir up more controversy than 
ever because of her justifiably heated language, which however унд 
sometimes marked by injudicious phrases which gave a handle to e 
enemies. Н. P. B. considered that this refusal of Colonel Olcott М 
the Council to publish everything which she sent v ad 
her by her friends. Colonel Olcott's blundering transmission o а 
gossip of a threat to send H.P.B. to the Andani shane EIE 
colony for those convicted of murder but reprieved, A Why 
forgotten by H. P. B., for she refers to it in her statement, 


do not return to India," published in The Theosophist for January, 
1822 —C. J. 


Adyar 21. X. 8), 
DEAR H. P. B, 


I have a severe congestion of my left (my only good) 
eye and for three days have been virtually disabled from 
working. So I shall venture only a few lines to you. 
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I have had sent to APS. certified copies of the passages 
in Hurrychand’s notes which prove your innocence of the 
charge that you have been working for Russia. Also extracts 
from letters about your wanting the Cs.’ sent away. But I 
must tell you that at the Sunday meeting of the Council, there 
was an unanimous opinion that to stir up the business now, 
ег the excitement had nearly died away and your innocence 
was coming to be widely conceded, would be almost suicidal : 
that the position taken up by the Convention to treat the 
matter with contemptuous indifference had been thoroughly 
vindicated by results; and that the publishing of S's? 
pamphlet would simply serve to rake over the pile of filth, do 
your reputation no good among those you aim to reach and 
again call away attention from the really praiseworthy work of 
the T. S. Subba Row saw me in private and talked as he says 
he only can with D. К. М. and myself. He declared in 
excited terms that if you persist in keeping up this agitation, 
(by pamphlets, correspondence, and personal talk, and by 
such rows as the present one with Mrs. С. O+, full particulars 
of which have come here, and made Oakley determined to 
quit us in December, and caused him to draft a statement to 
Theosophists (which I think I have succeeded in getting him 
to suppress)—he, S. R., should not only resign from the T. S. 
but get all with whom he had any influence to do likewise. 
For, he said, it was becoming absolutely impossible for any 
cccultist with the least reverence for Mahatmas, to stop in a 
Society where Occultism was being constantly degraded into 
unseemly cabals. This was perhaps one tenth of what he 
said, and you may depend upon it, he is in earnest. 


! Coulombs, 
* Sinnett’s, 
3 
Damodar K. Mavalankar. 


‘Mrs, Cooper-Oakley. 
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If you would listen to me, you would have followed the 
policy of absolute seclusion and silence, to allow us to re. 
habilitate the T. S. on its merits ; but it seems that you wil 
never be guided by the least selfish of your friends, but by 
others whose gilt soon wears off and shows the copper beneath, 
Well, bus !! Гуе inserted a para in the November Supplemen! 
that will help you win some more sympathy, but in this ca 
* Silence is golden: speech but silver." 

Now Hodgson has acted in what I should call a mos 
treacherous and malicious way. He has sent to an Australia 
paper a very long article upon the T.S. in which the oli 
charges and insinuations are re-hashed; but at the end, in 
trying to solve the mystery of your motive in working s 
many years in these frauds of phenomena, after confessing 
that that has ever been the greatest of puzzles, he says the 
whole thing has flashed upon him—you have been all along: 
Russian agent! Some excited expression you incautiously le 
escape you one day when the Russian advance towards Herd 
was being talked about, gave him the clue. And then 
he quotes two passages from your letters to Hurrychand at 
one from one of mine, and most maliciously tries dia 
into them the intent he presupposes. Of course it isa failure 
but when one remembers his utter disclaimer to Oakley pi 
myself of keeping such a theory, and his admission that th 
Hurrychand letters to you clearly exonerated you of Дд 
motives, it does seem incredible that he could have j 

| 


Now take your own course and use your own judgment*, 


this ignoble part. Leadbeater's scorn for him exceeds mit 

if anything, and he says that Sinnett (to whom we are sent 

ing the Melbourne paper itself) will handle him nicely. | 

[Coincidence: Yesterday, in hunting my papers Lom 

across the sweet, mild, ladylike, friendly and dignified lette 
* So I shall. Н. P. B. 


! Hindustani for “ Enough”! 
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yu wrote me to Rangoon through the hand and pen of this 
Mr. Hodgson. You had fault to find with me and chose as 
amanuensis to express your disgust this highly perfumed 
LL.D. who has tried to ruin your last chance to come back 
and die in peace in your own bed. Well; I’ve had many 
years of it, and I’m a“ patient man " like Mark Twain’s 
partner upon whose tables the 29 mules came slumping 
successively !] 

By the way—Subba Row says that since Mme. C. in- 
ends remaining in India it will not be safe for you to return 
for some time yet: that there is a very good chance 
that you would be hustled off to the Andaman Islands—the 
feeling is so strong against you among all the Judges and 
Magistrates. However, let us go on quietly and we shall 
$e, Depend upon my sending for you the moment it 
can be done safely. I have a secret and reliable report 
of E.C/s' latest plans and sayings. She hopes for employ- 
ment as school-mistress in a Christian school near Bombay. 
(I don’t believe she will get it, or any employment what- 
er] Her relation to the Padris is almost like that of a 
por girl to the beastly brute who has ruined her—they hate 
and despise her, and also distrust her absolutely. She is 
bitter against them for having, as she says, failed to pay her 
more than a beggarly pittance. She has still a lot of your 
letters unpublished: these have been sent to London “ for 
identification and verification” [as to facts therein men- 
tioned?] and when returned, they will be brought out in 
mother pamphlet. [This again, I do not believe. The 
CC. M. is now trying to sell her first pamphlet at half-price. 
| fancy “the market” is now glutted with this sort of 
literature !] One funny thing I learn: “ She got Rs. 500 from 
Miss Bates to help pay for prosecuting you ! » There's a neat 

! Emma Coulomb. 


1 fait 
ени College Magazine. 
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Karma for you:—you give her Rs. 200 to prosecute dear 
Rosa, and that sweet angel gets her revanche in giving Emma 
24 times as much to play you the same trick ! Well, this time, 
it was into E.C.’s not a lawyer’s pockets into which the 
money went; for I saw at Allahabad a letter from Rev, 
Patterson (now gone home for a year’s leave!) in which he 
acknowledged that he had become E.C.’s security for the 
legal expenses. 

Now all this is worrying, but all the same you must not 
let it entrap you into any cards, protests, pamphlets, o 
articles. Your innocence can only be proven by the dignity 
with which you bear the ineffectual attacks of your haters. 
The Cause with which your name is indissolubly connected is 
so noble that its spread carries with it your and my thorough 
vindication. It is hard to bite one’s tongue and wait and 
work on, yet that’s our only true policy. 

Miss Arundale wrote last week that the S. P. К. Report 
was not yet out. So soon as I see it I shall probably write to 
the London Times my protest, and send copies to other 
journals. So keep up your courage, and always trust an oli 
and often tried friend to do his best for you. 

The change in the Theosophist is universally praised : & 
also the contents. The November Number will be a vet) 
£ood one. 

Love to Bavaji. Bhavani arrives here to-morrow. 
Oakley and Nivaran are at * the Castle" (Gooty). 

Yrs &c., 
Н. S. 0. 
XVI 4 
Adyar 21. X. 89 
DEAR Miss ARUNDALE, 


By last week's post we sent Mr. Sinnett a copy o? 
letter or article of Mr. Hodgson’s in the Age of Melbourne 


| 


| 
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No doubt it will have excited your disgust as it has ours in 
India, for the disingenuous attempt he makes to find in the 
theory of Russian agency, a motive for Mme. B.'s long years 
of devotion to occult research and unselfish work for the T. S. 
What makes this the more base is the fact that Hodgson 
almitled to Mr. Oakley and myself, that such a theory was 
untenable. The circumstances of Н. P. B.'s life and actions 
dissociate her as completely from all such motive as they do 
from the even baser imputation of immoral habits. I trust 
that our colleagues of the London Lodge may now see how 
little weight should be attached to the Report of Hodgson 
upon the phenomena of Mme. Blavatsky if he has allowed 
himself to be influenced throughout by the same prejudice 


and malice as he has in this respect. 
Faithfully yours, 


H. S. OLCOTT 


XVII 


The next letter is written as a postscript to letter No. XVI 
above of Colonel Olcott by Mr. А, J. Соор ОЙЛЕ, 


Adyar 27. X. 85 


DEAR Miss ARUNDALE, 
I may add to the above, that, at the conversation referred 
о І distinctly understood Mr. Hodgson to recede from his 
position. Mrs, Oakley will give you an account of the dinner 
at Mr, Garstin’s at which I first heard Mr. Hodgson’s extra- 
ordinary fictions about the spy business. It was indeed in 
ыле of what was then said that Col. Olcott and I 
ae on him. He was also shown in my presence two letters 
маа езе to Н. Р. B. showing plainly the exact opposite 
M ection to the British Raj on the part of H. P. B. The 
E ted about Russia, in Melbourne Age, is part of a 
10п made for the Pioneer by Н. Р. B. and I believe that 
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particular detached part was not published, however ii 
remained with H. P. B. 


This letter to the Melbourne Age alters my opinion of 
Hodgson—before I only thought he was egregiously mistaken: 
but it is now harder to believe in his bona fides. 


Yrs. fraternally, 
A. J. COOPER-OAKLEY 


f 
| 
(To be continued) 
i FRIENDSHIP 
M “ A friend is another 1 "—PYTHAGORAS 
| ^ FROM the far distant memories of the past 
НП Comes Friendship softly, through the shadows cast 


O'er life's glad radiance, dimmed by sorrows vast 
The world's despair. 


Years that loom greyly fade into the night, 

O'er the horizon breaks the golden light 

Of Friendship's dawning, gloriously bright, 
Stilling life's care. 


O Lord, we thank Thee for this gift most rare, 
Friendship's glad presence, radiant and fair, 
Steadfast and tender, blest beyond compare, 


We bring to Thee. y. KM. 


—$<$<$<$$— 
—o——M BÉ. 


HOW TO END OBSESSION 
By Rr. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 
(Roof Meeting, Adyar, July 24, 1931) 


Question. Many applications come from people who 
through practices of meditation and Yoga have become some- 
what psychic, as to how to put a stop to their psychism. 
They begin to hear voices and such phenomena resulting 
from their practices. When once the psychic faculties are 
opened, what can be done to close them again ? 

C.W.L. Of course, one doesn’t usually wish to close 
them again. If a person has taken the trouble to study the 
subject in order to open them, it seems an unfortunate retro- 
gression to try to close them. A better plan is to learn to 
control them. 

C.J. I have a letter on my table from a lady who 
repeated japams or mantrams, and now she hears voices that 
threaten and order her, and she wants to know what is 
the cure. 

C. W.L. Of course the first and obvious thing to do is 
to take no notice of them. Threats do no harm; hard words 
break no bones. It might become a nuisance, I suppose. 
How to shut it out ? 

C.J. Should she coarsen herself once again ? 

C.W.L. The quickest method would be to eat meat, I 
Suppose; but we couldn't advise that. There is no need to 
take to such slavery again. Drinking, smoking and meat- 
eating would promptly coarsen the body so that the voices 
could not be heard, but that would be worse than the psychic 
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voices and threats. You can exorcise the creatures, I should 
not try to close the psychic faculties, but rather to drive away 
the creatures which cause trouble. 

C.J. The difficulty is that most of these people are 
mediumistic, and have little will-power. 

C. W. L. Ido not know how to close it. You remember 
Madame Blavatsky in Nightmare Tales tells a story about a 
man being driven mad because he could not close it. She 
said, ** Once open it, and the thing is done.” What probably 
has happened is that the lady has somehow broken through 
that. protection which prevents ordinary people from seeing 
and hearing. I am not sure that it can be replaced. І cannot 
think how to do it at the moment ; but there are various ways 
of dealing with it. 

You see there are all kinds of mischievous creatures 
about. There is a certain amount of actual evil in the astral 
world, just as there are unpleasant people in this. There 
are those who take pleasure in torturing others. What she 
could do is to drive such a person away, if she had courage 
and will. And surely that is to be gained. The way 
to develop every such power is from within. She must say 
to herself: “The Logos is courage and bravery personified; 
I am part of Him, therefore I will be brave.” But probably 
meantime she would be shivering with terror, and it would 
be no use. There is where a talisman or mantram would 
help. Have you people in India anything to use when you 
feel afraid ? ; 

C.J. She is a Parsi lady, not a Hindu. It is nots? 
much the mantram as believing the mantram will work. | 

C. W.L. People can be helped by talismans, but they 
must believe in it. One thing you might do is to learn not ; 
be afraid. If any creature comes and makes jeering p 
nasty remarks, that is a nuisance, but you must drive him 
away ; become angry with him. 
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1933 
C.J. Tell her to get furiously angry and throw some- 
thing at him ? 
C.W.L. The best thing to throw is will force. Yes, 
throw a cushion. If you become sufficiently angry with a 


creature like that, he will fly. 
C.J. Then you may lay yourself open to obsession by 


something else because of your anger. 

C.W.L. Not unless you absolutely lose control of 
yourself, The kind of creature which becomes a nuisance is 
not the kind that has the strength to take possession. 

C.J. What about medicinal baths and drugs ? Would 
they help ? 

C.W. L. I was once given heroin for sleeplessness, but I 
shall never take it again. Certainly the effect is horrible, most 
objectionable. 

C.J. But in this case, like a doctor, you must prescribe 
something that works quickly. 

C.W.L. Sal volatile ? 

A voice. Saltpetre and sulphuric acid thrown on it will 
drive the creature away. 

C.W.L. It would drive you away, at any rate! What 
about Aqua Regia ? 


C.J. Or camphor and sandal ? 

C.W.L. If she believes in it. I do not know whether 
camphor would meet the case. Certain kinds of incense 
would. But if she goes into a condition of shivering terror, 
she must have something to hold on to. Is there a Parsi here? 

(Mr. K. R. Jussawalla reported present.) 

C. W.L. What is your sacred symbol in Zoroastrianism ? 
lí she were a Christian, I should say, “ Let us have a cross 
Magnetised.” What is your sacred symbol ? 

K.R.J. Fire, or the Prophet Zarathustra. 

. CW.L. You could exorcise the creature with a sort of 
ritual, Why not try that ? 
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C.J. If you have the person's picture sent to you, couli 
you work upon the person from that to strengthen ber? 

C. W.L. Yes, there are various ways. You couli sel 
up a kind of link between the person and yourself, so that 
when a spasm of fear came over the person, you would know 
it and throw your eye on her, 

C.J. I might know it in my ego, but not in ny 
personality sitting at my desk in my office. 

C. W.L. Your ego would help. In Zoroastrianism you 
could call in the elementals of the fire, but of course that isa 
dangerous thing. 

C.J. Create an elemental and send it to be on guard? 

C. W.L. And if she in addition could believe that ther 
was a guardian angel, that would help very much. Letu 
give her some magnetised object, something that would be 
sacred to her. You cannot hold fire. Have you Parsi 
always a sacred fire burning in the house ? 

K. R.J. Only in orthodox houses, not in reformed ones. 

C. W.L. Which is she? If she has that sacred fire a 
hand, she could invoke the fire. The spook would leave 
But it tackles her when she is in bed probably. Fire I$ à 
splendid symbol, but dangerous to have about. 1 think an 
image of the Prophet would do. We could magnetise it 
Would she have an image? It must be a small thing. You 
can have a ring, a locket, anything you like magnetised, for 
strength and courage. (A voice suggests a star.) The star s 
the symbol of the perfected man. The Т. S. symbol or anything 
can be magnetised. Any metal, but gold is best. For courage, 
a tiny speck of diamond would be best. You can ve 
anything, even a piece of wood, but magnetism in that woul 
not hold solong. You can make a talisman to last thousands 
of years. That can be seen by the Gnostic gems; you ca? 
feel it still after nearly 2000 years. The choice depends up? 
the religion. If the person believes in her religion, let het 
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ше whatever mantram or symbol is used in such cases. 
The Mobed is expected to know ; but would he ? Some Indian 
pujris here do not seem to be well up in their religion. I 
have seen some purohits whom I would not like to trust with 
such a matter; they would be afraid themselves. 

A Parsi mantram would be in Zend, I suppose. The 
language would not matter, as long as she has faith init. The 
main thing is to set your will against the creature. What 
woud you do if a person came and bothered you in your 
house? You would drive him out. Do the same with these 
creatures. 

A voice, But they have по body. 

C.W. L. You can project the force of your will against 
them just the same. In the case of a creature like that, you 
should not hesitate. If the double of some living person were 
annoying you in that way, I should advise you to be careful, 
because the physical body of that person might be killed. 

Н.У. An elemental got into my clock. I was not 
afraid, but I could not drive him out. He ended by breaking 
my clock. 

C. W.L. I wonder why he came to attach himself to 
that. It is curious and interesting. It has happened before 
that a creature has attached itself to a clock. 

C.J. How do these repetitions of mantrams produce 
Dsychism ? Psychism is produced by the opening of chakrams. 

C. W.L. Don't you think the repetition would work 
rom the physical end, put the man into a kind of trance ? 

C.J. What is the mechanism ? Drive out a part of the 
etheric double or the astral ? 

C.W.L. The wisest way of inducing a condition like 
that is to look up at a bright point, so that the eyes are a 
little raised and strained. Do not try it unless you want to 
become mediumistic. This fatigues the muscles of the еуез; 


the mantram fatigues the mind. Anything repeated thousands 
4 
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of times would fatigue the brain. I met a man walking 
about a railway station repeating, “ Ram, Ram, Ram" jl 
day. He would bring himself into a very confused condition 
of mind, and if he sat down he would pass into some kind of 
a comatose condition. Aren't some mantrams definite calls 
to certain types of nature spirits, etc. ? 

C.J. The vedic mantrams are calls to spirits. 

C. W.L. There is something higher called there 
They are calls to the Gods, aren't they ? These spirits are 
lower; they come and play upon a man and put him to sleep, 

Is this person a Freemason? If so, we could make other 
recommendations. (A voice: No.) Then tell her a mantram. 
If there is anything sacred to her, let her invoke that. Ifa 
talisman 1з of use, let her send anything she wears. Do 
Parsis wear those little tubes tied to their arms? (A voice: Nj 
A ring ? The objection to a ring is that other people are constant: 
ly touching it. You shake hands and touch people. It is liable to 
be more disturbed. Something that she hangs round her neck 
would be better. Let her send whatever she likes. Then she 
would have it at hand and could clutch it the moment the 
creature comes. She should speak strongly to the creature 
(Someone: Swear at it?) There is no use using bad language, 
but express yourself strongly—‘ Get away!” That kind 
of thing. 

There are certain words that would double up anything. 
You all know them, don’t you? You would know how to deal 
with a black magician, wouldn't уои? 

C.J. People do not believe in their efficacy these days 

C. W. L. Try them anyway. Let her send anything 
she will to be magnetised, and we will attend to it for her. 


H.P.B’S FORESIGHT FOR THE 
| YEAR 1897 


By A. J. HAMERSTER 
(Concluded from P. 341) 


Te warning given by H. P.B. was in vain. Fate took 
her course. Four years aíter H. P.B.s death the 
first great schism occurred. In 1895 nearly the whole of the 
American Section withdrew from the Parent Society and con- 
stituted itself, under the leadership ot W. О. Judge, independ- 
ently as “The Theosophical Society in America," which 
example was followed by a small part of the English 
Section, which called itself “ The Theosophical Society in 
England”. The two for a time worked amicably together. 
But W. Q. Judge did not long survive the rupture he had 
caused. Having fallen a victim apparently to the Dark 
Powers against which H.P.B. had so strongly warned 
the American Section, death was 50 merciful as to deliver 
him, already in the next year, 1896. The difficulties lor the 
Theosophical Movement in America however became greater 
and greater. The causes remained the same аз those depicted 
by Н.Р. В. in her letter. We shall not go into details; let 
the effects suffice for our study. Katherine Tingley succeeded 
W.Q. Judge as leader, and in 1897 new discords arose, which 
ld in 1898 to a new splitting up of her Society into “ The 
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Theosophical Society in America” under E. T. Hargrove, ani 
“The Universal Brotherhood and The Theosophical Society” 
under Katherine Tingley, who moved her headquarters to 
Point Loma. But the spirit of separateness had not yet spent 
its fury. The old American Section split itself up again in 
1899 into at least two new societies: “ Тһе Theosophical 
Society of New York” under Dr. Salisbury, and “ The 
Temple of the People” with Frances A. La Due as its 
spiritual head. 

Can it be gainsaid that the prophecy about the critical 
time at the closing of the old cycle and the opening of the 
new, in 1897-8, has come true? The “strong bundle of 
sticks" had become loose, and thereby weak sticks. It could 
not be otherwise, but that the Parent Society, as Colonel 
Olcott called the main trunk of the Society that remained 
unshaken and that kept its headquarters at Adyar, should win 
back in after years all and more than what was lost in those 
last years of the nineteenth century in America, thanks in 
the first place to the strength of the unity she had known 
how to preserve, and in the second place to the special 
effort of her present President to regain the lost ground in 
the New World. 


Third Aspect 


We now come to the third point—the bearing of the 
prophecy on the struggle between materialism and spiritu- 
alism which, as you all of course know, had been the special 
life-work of Н. P. B., laid on her shoulders by the Great White 
Hierarchy. At the end of her life, she summed up the result 
of her endeavours in the following words: 


The great psychic and spiritual change now taking pac iae 
realm of human soul is quite remarkable. It began towards y 
commencement of the now: slowly vanishing last quarter 0 


| 
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entury, and will end—so says a mystic prophecy—either for the weal 
ot the woe of civilised humanity, with the present cycle which will 


| close in 1897. 

| It is obvious that Н. P. B. means us to understand clearly 
‘that the beginning of the “psychic and spiritual change” 
coincides with the foundation of the Theosophical Society 
in 1875. But what about the seemingly unimportant and 
uneventful year 1897? In what manner has that been @ 
critical year in the field of the “human soul,” either for 
the weal or the woe of civilised humanity ? Before answering 
these questions, let us first hear something more about the 
nature of the “change " from the same article. 


T The age of crass materialism, of Soul-insanity and blindness, is 
| ol away. A death struggle between Mysticism and 
which ism is no longer at hand, but is already raging. and the party 
inet а win the day at this supreme bour will become the 
| i ae the situation and of the future, i.e., it will become the 
| pe and sole disposer of the millions of men already born and to 

торса up to the latter end of the 20th century. If the signs of the 

times can be trusted, it is not the Animalists who will remain 
| Sent. eh . « . But woe to the 20th Century, if the now 
| fors A school of thought (that is the materialistic school) prevails, 
| end pirit then would once more be made captive and silenced till the: 
end of the coming age. 


With “the end of the coming age” is meant of course the 
| next attempt “ at the latter end of the 20th century," as 
| these centennial attempts were instituted by Tsong-Kha-Pa, 
| to enlighten the world, including the white barbarians”. 
| ($. D., III, 412.) 
| But what has been the result of the last, namely, H. P. B.'s 
attempt? What has the year 1897 to say as to that? Are her 
Prognostics, drawn eight years before, true, that not the 
materialists, but the spiritualists would win the day ? 


The New Science 


4 I now quote a few passages from a book by a modern man 
Science to answer these questions. Mr. Dampier-Whetham 


JA 
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in his History of Science, printed in 1930 at the Cambridge 
University Press, says: 


From 1895 onwards, there came the new revelation in 
bhysics . . . The new physics may be said to have begun 
in 1895 with the discovery of X Rays by Prof. Wilhelm Konrad 
Röntgen of Munich. Réntgen’s discovery led to another field of 
research, that of radio-activity. In this search, the first success fell 
to Henri Recquerel, who in February 1896 found that uranium and 
all its compounds emit rays. The next year, 1897, was marked by 
the great discovery of ultra-atomic corpuscles. The new era in 
physics had begun. 


Thus far Mr. Dampier-Whetham. But what does this 
new era in physics really mean ? H. P. B. in the nineteenth 
century stil wrote: “The age of crass materialism is swiftly 
passing away,” but the men of science of this our twentieth 
century unblushingly confess or rather triumphantly announce: 
“The old materialism is dead."' (History of Science, 
p. 470.) 

So here again the year 1897 apparently has been the 
critical year, and H. P. B.’s foresight has been vindicated. T 
prove this yet a little more, I quote from The Mysterious 
Universe by Professor Jeans : 


The new knowledge compels us to revise our hasty first 
impressions . . . The old dualism of mind and matter . d 
seems likely to disappear, not through matter becoming 1n any a 
more shadowy or insubstantial than heretofore, or [кон to 
coming resolved into a function of the working of matter, fn кезү 
substantial matter resolving itself into a creation and татїезїа 
mind.’ (p. 149.) 


There must have been what we may даргин fux 
‘creation’ at a time not infinitely remote. (p. 144.) Mo е ог 
tific theory compels us to think of the creator wi ga 
outside time апа space, which аге part of his crea Architect 
as the artist is outside his canvas. (р. 145.) The Great atician. 
of the Universe now begins to appear as a pure mathem saa d 
(р. 134.) The universe can be best pictured... as nm 
pure thought, the thought of a mathematical thinker. (p. 156.) 


! See note at the end.—C. J. 
* Italics mine. 
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You will agree that there is a tremendous difference 
between this modern science and the old against which H.P.B. 
so often made her onslaughts. 


The World-Teacher 


Only one point more remains—the bearing of the prophecy 
on the coming of Ње World-Teacher, on the coming of Him 
who finally will settle the dispute between materialism and 
spiritualism. Though He be, or rather because He is the Teacher 
of all Teachers, the Spiritual Leader of all spiritual leaders, it 
is clear that by reason of His transcendental spirituality and 
purity, He could not come to a world still steeped in material- 
ism; that before He could hope to find some hearing, its 
materialism must virtually have received the death-blow. 
And if it is true, as Mr. Dampier Whetham asserts, that in 
1897 that death-blow was dealt to it, what wonder then that 
in the same year the child was born, announced to us some 
ten years later by our great President as the coming World 
Teacher, Krishnamurti! ? I must leave it at that. Let anyone 
accept or reject that announcement, be it on the authority of 
Dr. Annie Besant, or on his own, through a careful study of 
Mr. Krishnamurti’s own words—so much is certain, that 
anyone who cares to study the thread of history running from 
H. Р, B. on to Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. Krishnamurti, 
cannot but acknowledge that his coming is indeed the 
sin of the prophecy, is “the Dawn of the New 
уйе”. 


The Dawn of the New Cycle 


I will end by quoting from the Introduction to The Secret 
Doctrine. Speaking of an old book, "so very old that our 
modern antiquarians might ponder over its pages an indefinite 
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time, and still not quite agree as to the nature of the fabric upon 
which it is written," H.P.B. continues: 

But there exists another book. None of its possessors ` гебагі 
it as very ancient, as it was born with, and is only as old as the 
Black’ Age, namely about 5,000 years. In about nine years hence’ 
the first cycle of the first five millenniums, that began with the great 
cycle of the Kali-Yuga, will end. And then the last prophecy 
contained in that book—the first volume of the prophetic record 
for the Black Age—will be accomplished. We have not long to wait, 
and many of us‘ will witness the Dawn of the New Cycle, at the eni 


of which not a few accounts will be settled and squared betwee 
the races. 


“The Dawn of the New Cycle!" Its beginnings stood 
around the cradle of the child Krishnamurti, its end will be 
when his teachings shall have become old to a younger world, 
whenever that time may be! But before that end “ not a few 
accounts will be settled and squared between the races," & 
Н. Р. B. tells us. We have already had some foretaste i 
that terrible world-war of 1914, and we do still taste and 
probably shall taste more of this settling of accounts between 
the races in the future. We have only to look at the politica! 
situations to-day, between Germany and France; between 
England, India, Ireland and the other Dominions ; between 
China, Japan and America; between the different South 
American States; between Soviet Russia and the rest of the 
world ; between each independent State and every other; each 
one trying to frustrate the other by raising tariff walls, and 
refusing to disarm in those weapons in which it happens 
be strongest. 

Indeed, though a new Cycle truly began in 1897-8, т 
are still only in the beginnings of the Kali-Yuga. According 
to Brahmanical computations, the Black, or Dark Age’ vil 

! Probably the Masters of the Wisdom are here meant. 
* The Kali-Yuga. 


Р bring 
* Counted from 1888, when this Introduction was written, nine years ods 
us to 1897. 


* The contemporaries of H. P. B. of course. 
* Italics mine. 
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kst 432,000 years. We are now only in the year 35 of the 
second cycle of 5,000 years (see The Secret Doctrine, II, 69) and 
o we must be glad already for even the faintest glimpse of 
light in this darkness, and especially for the truths of 
Theosophy brought by H. P. B., the viability of which for the 


next century was assured in 1897-8. 


NOTES BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


. .Theosophists are far too prone to quote some statement of one 
distinguished man of science as the proclamation of “ men of Science ”. 
English writers quoting English scientists forget that there are 
scientists in France, Germany, Italy, etc., who may not endorse the 
statements of their English confréres. So too the writers of other 
nations speak from an over-enthusiastic standpoint. 


. “Мт. Krishnamurti was however born, according to his horoscope, 
in May, 1895, 


„Кай Yuga is called in India not the “ dark age " but the “iron 
age", Kaliis different from Kali, the dark Goddess. 


Do not have а preconceived idea of the ultimate and do not apply that 
idea to the transient, but rather try to understand that which is 
transient. The eternal is transient, it is not away from it. The 
infinite is the finite. That is, the full significance of an experience 
i$ ш the fleeting experience. 

What gives you understanding is to know, not what you want, 
but that which you do not want, of which you are free. 


J. KRISHNAMURTI in Star Bulletin, March-April, 1932 


THE HIGHER SELF AND 
THE LOWER 


BY THE RT. Rev. G. S. ARUNDALE 


I DO not think some of us have laughed so heartily as we 

laughed last night in one of our higher bodies—I need 
not specify which. The President laughed very heartily in- 
deed, more perhaps at the evident amusement of those around 
her as they became confronted with some home-truths which 
down here, out here, their more immobile bodies would 
proudly reject. There we were in the realms of Causes, in 
the regions of the Will. And in those regions we contrasted 
the inevitableness of progress, of growth, of unfoldment, with 
the tremendous fuss we make of it when sheathed in the 
strait-waistcoats of the mind and in the flabby, drifting 
forms of the emotions. We looked down upon ourselves in 
our mind bodies and in our emotion bodies, and we laughed, 
and laughed and laughed. How droll that there should be 
such ado about the inevitable, about our inevitable, about out 
very own self-determined inevitable! The goal is certain, and 
the Will works irresistibly—in the long run—to the achieve 
ment of the goal. But how we move about in the oute! 
worlds so fussily, so importantly, so much as if everything 
depended on the lower bodies alone. Our higher bodies 
laughed at the perky little presumptions of their coarse 
counterparts, strutting about like peacocks, but verily little 
more than crows. Our thoughts—which we think to be% 
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overwhelmingly vital—after all, to what do they amount ? 
Not to nothing at all, for they can waste time. But not to 
very much, for they cannot delay for very long. Right 
thought is pre-ordained, and is but a matter of time. And 
the most imposing thoughts our mind bodies think, the most 
imposing emotions our emotional bodies feel, are merely halt- 
ing places on the great Road of Life. In them we stay 
awhile, and then move on. 

But when we get to a halting place we so often proclaim in 
majestic tones: “I have attained. There is no further road 
to tread. I may now sit down and dwell eternally in this place 
which is the goal.” And when we have lain under this illusion 
long enough, policeman Will comes along and says: “ Move 
along, please. No loitering.” And on we move, and come 
to another halting place, and repeat the same formula all over 
again, And along comes policeman Will once more—tiresome 
person—and moves us on again: “ No loitering.” And 
identifying ourselves with our policemanic aspects we laughed 
and laughed and laughed at the poor little minds and the poor 
little emotions being hustled along ruthlessly. It was as if 
they had no sooner sat down in all pomp and ceremony, 
Weening themselves on their wonderfulness, and just about 
to sink into soporific bliss, when they are startled by the 
heavy tramping of the eternal policeman (who never gives 
them rest) and wearily take up their burdens on what seems 
to be an eternal tramp, tramp, tramp. 

We laugh and laugh and laugh at our certainties, our 
convictions, our sense of grave wisdom, our assurance that we 
have at last attained the final revelations of Truth, our pity 
for those who disagree with us, and who have therefore not 
teached our dizzy eminences of unchallengeable omniscience. 
We laugh and laugh and laugh at the self-assurance of it all 
down “there”, We are so very Pecksniffian in these lower 
Words. And having laughed to our hearts’ content, we 


and she, the slave of law. 
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determine in these higher regions that we must take a little 
of the pride out of our minds, and a little of the self-centred. 
ness out of our emotions. We determine that we up “here” 
will be more down “there”. We determine that we shal 
not allow our lower selves to hang about in the resting places 
of thoughts and emotions until the policeman of the higher 
self moves them along—“ No loitering ". We determine thi 
our lower selves shall not loiter, shall not hang about in thes 
halting places on the great Road of Life, but shall press on 
ward and upward to goal after goal, to happiness after happi 
ness. We determine that our certainties shall be replaced 
by aspirations, and our abiding-places by stepping stones 
And we determine that our bodies shall be one in deter- 
mination, variously tuned though they be to adjust the unreal 
to the Note of the Real, to transmute time into Eternity. We 
have laughed, but we must not take too lightly either the 
mind which too often is the slayer of the Real, or the eme 
tions which too often enslave and degrade the Real. Letu 
laugh, for laughter is power. But let us act rightly, for right 
action is the expression of the Will. 


) "s. his 
THE Theosophist’s duty is like that of the husbandman 5 , > ues 
furrows and sow his grains as best he can ; the issue is with паше 


MASTER K. H. to A. P. SINNET! 


THE MASTERY OF DESTINY 
By JOSEPHINE RANSOM 
(Concluded from P. 306) 


N The Secret Doctrine it is taught that one of the mys- 
teries of life is how the “ Sons of God,” who came in His 
name, exist in time and eternity in the heart of God. From 
Him, this His Second Aspect, come the Avataras—the 
descents of God to man. The Supreme Sons are in the bosom 
of the Father in eternity eons upon eons before, in time, 
Abraham, ancestor of the Jewish Race, comes into existence. 
Because of the play of destiny, the Christ comes in the name 
of His “ Father” who existed before time and space, and He 
comes into our human midst that He may teach us high 
mysteries, or Truths. Through these tremendous statements 
in the New Testament, then, we see clearly taught the law of 
Karma, the law of cause and effect. 

That law has two great aspects; one operates im- 
mediately, here and now, the other operates at some future 
time. Doing so brings three phases of Karma into activity ; 
the “life state”; the “life time” and the " life experience ". 

у Lite state" is that inevitable Karma which applies to 
us in the early stages of our humanity, and also in the early 
Years of any given life. As children our inevitable Karma 
presses upon us. А child is helpless in the hands of its 
Parents, from its birth to its maturity, that is, averagely speak- 
ing. Then the child goes on to the second stage, to its own 
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individual reactions that lead it to consider and weigh and 
probe experiences; but in the first fourteen years of most 
| children's lives they are in the grip of their inevitable 
i Karma. 
| | | We are apt to look at the matter from the point of 
view of the individual coming into environment. Let us look 
at it from the point of view of ourselves supplying their іпет; | 
table Karma to children. How do we treat them? We feei 
them, not always correctly. The mother to-day is only пок 
discovering afresh the way to feed herself in order to supply 
her physical part in building up the framework round the 
etheric model which the Lords of Karma supply in accordance 
with the individual's * dead men's bones," or his own inevit- 
able Karma. The mother and father supply the necessary 
germs for creation, and then the mother is expected to supply 
to the child's body the required solid materials. The parents 
thus contribute the inevitable Karma that is due to the 
incoming generation. If the father does not supply а clean | 
germ, that gives part of the inevitable Karma. Therefore 
cleanliness both of man and woman is necessary. Not suffi 
cient stress is laid upon the man’s part. How hard we 
Ti should strike at the diseases, the impurities they acquire 
ҮМ through vice or carelessness, and hand on as inevitable Karma 
to the incoming child ! Dies 
Then we educate the child. Think ofthe inevitabili 
of that! The child must abide by our systems of education, he 
cannot change them, he can only endure them as best he mas 
Education of the nation is the concern of every grown indivi 
dual. It does not matter whether one is a parent or 10 
The education of the child is our concern. We must co 
sider its defects, its advantages, how it moulds the children 
We provide it and the child must abide by it. Не cann 
escape. However wise an Ego he may be inwardly, yet mus 
he abide by what education we give his vehicles. 
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In the field of politics the child is supplied with what- 
ever happen to be our own prejudices. We teach him history. 
We warp his judgment of the values of the rest of the 
world because we teach him history in accordance with 
оог prejudices, instead of teaching him to be broadminded. 
When he breaks away from our prejudices we, ordinarily 
speaking, grieve about it. From narrowness of thought the 
child of to-day is breaking away. We have not seriously con- 
sidered that each generation is in need of new interpretations 
| of Life, and that we should be prepared for it ; instead we are 
| puzzled as to how to understand the present breakaway from 
| orthodoxy, and are seemingly without апу new and true attrac- 

tion that will guide youth to greater understanding. 

Let us also consider that from the standpoint of the 
nation we are its inevitable Karma. We make the nation 
now, the child comes into it to make its future. W holesome- 
ness, cleanliness, understanding, are these in ourselves that 
© тау impress them upon or offer them to the growing 
child? Are we saying to him: * Our forefathers enunciated 
something 200, 300 years ago, and it must be the unalterable 
law for us to-day ” ? We are several generations older. We 
have had added experience. Why say we shall have no 
other law? Are we not growing? Why insist that, 
because a wise man 200 or 300 years ago said magni- 
сель things, only one interpretation of them must forever 
prevail Change constitutions when they are outlived. 
Principles are everlasting, but treatment of them must 
constantly change. Why teach children that laws, lovely 
though they may be, do not need fresh interpretation ? We 
be insisting that our inevitable Karma should compel our 
child, We refuse to allow the law to operate changetully 
ы rebellion is inevitable, and trouble. Humankind grows 
е changes, so must man-made law. Do not compress 

е child to fit into the law, but the law to be fitted 
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to the measure of the growing powers of the nation. This 
also true in the world. Nations grow up. They take their 
part in the world, and the world is growing up, and in is 
grown-upness the world is dreaming of holding the hands d 
every other nation. Is there any nation refusing to hold th: 
hands of the rest of the world? If it does, it imposes ра 
limitation upon the children. Does any nation need splenii 
isolation? It would seem not. The wider Karma of the 
world is ours and we may not deny it without detriment tp 
ourselves. There is everything to gain and nothing to ls 
by so doing. 

So we find there is not only an individual “ life state” 
but a national “life state,” and then a world “life state’ 
When we obey the law of growth we work with it, control i, 
because we are masters of life, not the slaves of destiny work 
ing out in its smaller and narrower cycles. 

“Life time” is an expression of the way in which 
Karma is working out in ourselves, both quickly and slowly 
Take the stories in the New Testament and see something 
the working of Karma in the events that are recorded, am 
how a marvellous “life time" came to an end. Consider 
too the “ healings” that were performed. The inevitability | 
of Karma was brought to an end, and the healing took plate. 
Do we not find certain things coming upon us like thunder 
bolts? We find we must endure them. Does not a nati 
find a thunderbolt hurled at it at times ? It is Karma, lie 
time" coming to a conclusion. When that does come it 
opens up further slow or fast-moving Karmas. Just , 
individual Karma is rounded out by death, so with the nation: 
its cycles move one after the other to their close, and it finally 
disappears. So is it with the great “life time” of the globe 
and the races that move slowly to their consummation ; е 
the end, the dissolution of the globe. It is said that if we 
watch our own slow and fast-moving Karmas, we can 8 lot 
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ourselves when they are likely to finish. Watch our relation- 
ships, our connections with people and events, how they move 
onward to their continuance or closing, and we can, therefore, 
see their possible end. Some will, clearly, be projected into 
the future and in another life must make a fresh “ life time ". 
What are our relationships to our father, our mother, our other 
relatives and our friends while we are with them? Do we 
not see in them the Karma of the future ? 

You are harsh to your children ; your children are unjust 
to you. How is it to be adjusted ? We die with adjustments 
not yet completed. Watch one's health, for instance. Is it 
such that it will move to an early end of the body, or such as 
will move to a slow dissolution in old age? Are we wearing 
out its vitality now, so that it becomes a useless entity before 


| death is due, or are we conserving its energies wisely, so that 


when old age comes it is a useful and not a useless body ? Are 
We so controlled that in due course we can go quickly out of 
the body, saying: “I have finished with it; Iam unhampered 
by its desire to cling to what is familiar ?” 

The third type of Karma is described as the rise of 
knowledge, or “ life experience,” it is our ability to recognize 
fully the value of the moment when it is with us. So few of 
us do that, and yet it is necessary to absorb the whole value 
of every instant as it passes, trying to see instantly the appli- 
‘ation of law to ourselves and to things as a whole. Law is 
Wt operative only in the future, but now. Suppose we are 
distrustful or resentful of any passing phase of existence, that 
shows how we fail to take advantage of it. We fail to learn 
our lesson from it and push it away into the future. Resent- 
“ent accumulates, and Karma piles up, till one day we face 
Something that we do not like—illness, financial difficulty and 
7? оп. So let every moment have its proper valuation, the 
Proper reaction. Thus is learnt detachment and discrimi- 
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Detachment has sometimes seemed to be a colà refusal 
to consider things. Instead, it is wisdom gained from 
experience, from learning one’s lessons now, and not 
waiting until tomorrow or the life after, It is the 
instant recognition of the value of the moment, not 
carrying on the burden of it. We take “life times” ani 
“life states" on into future lives. We should finish with 
them now. Have we not been told that the wise are those 
who have the least amount of Karma still to balance ? What- 
ever we do compels reaction in all the totality of our being, 
Nature is putting herself right with us at every moment in all 
departments of our nature. It is like a great mathematical 
calculation. Take any figure from it and all values are altered, 
Change the place of one figure, everything must be changed, 
and so on. Let us see that our smaller sums are kept right 
with our total intention all the time; for we have a totality of 
intention, and that is perfectibility. Our “ Father in Heaven" 
has set the sum of our growth and we should try to keep the 
figures correct, so that at long last, when face to face with 
Him, we present to Him an exact total in terms of ourselves, 
the sum He set us to work out. Being face to face with the 
Father is Divinity looking downwards and our illuminated 
selves looking upward, all veils having vanished. 

The law of Karma has been balanced in us when we 
adjust ourselves to it, and we are then masters of destiny, 0 
all that happens to us. The beginnings of such mastery ate 
in the understanding of life: our adult relationship to children, 
to the nation and to the world: our swift appraisal of it, wis 
reactions to it, and our instant illumination of every momen! 
by the divine life that shines within. We are to “let th 
light so shine”, By permitting the conscious divine self tol 
the agent, the adjuster of the law in its rightful sense, we 
make possible the perfection of very moment in word, deed, 
thought, speech, everything, 
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The Lords of Karma are always at work maintaining 
When we make mistakes we beat against 
So instructions come from the 
If we 


divine harmony. 
this harmony, to our own hurt. 
lips of the “Wise Ones," advice as to what to do. 
have ears attuned to hear, and understanding enough to take 
that advice, we can bring ourselves into the at-one-ment with 
divine freedom for which we so long. 

We reach mastery of life through understanding, not only 
in hours of meditation, nor in moments of exaltation, but in 
the recollectedness of every moment. For the law operates 
in every act, emotion and thought, and the law is our daily 
lives. We are the past, the present and the future, and we 
can try every instant to make ourselves as nearly as possible 
harmonious to the whole. Our need is to make daily harmony 
in ourselves, and, therefore, splendid national harmony, and 
of course world harmony. We cease to be the helpless agents 
of the past, we become the wise agents of harmony and law— 
the Karma of the future. Thus controlling destiny we become 
the power of the future. The future races will not be some 
‘range creatures, but ourselves, making here and now our 
destiny. By living wisely, happily and truthfully, we are 
indeed makers and masters of destiny. 


Ir One has always to meet demands instead of creating them, if the 
Pu € or the majority is always supposed to be right, where does the 
ШУ of individual man come in—of man, who stands and falls with 
i е that he is the non-conforming animal, whose ideal exemplar 
Jeo, metheus, who disregarded the will of the gods themselves ; or 
нз Christ, who thought nothing of the laws of His own people ; or 
Бе who kept to his own ways and ideals in the fact of all 
CouNT HERMAN KEYSERLING 


LOS HOMBRES-LOBOS 


(un poema del poeta $uatemalteco Rafael Arévalo Martínez, 


Correspondiente de la Real Academia Española) 


Primero dije “ hermanos " y les tendi las manos; 
después en mis corderos hicieron mal sus robos ; 
y entonces en mi alma murió la voz de hermanos 
y me acerqué a mirarlos ; į y todos eran lobos! 


é Qué sucedía en mi alma que así marchaba a ciegas, 
en mi alma pobre y triste que sueña y se encarifía ? 
4 Cómo no vi en sus trancos las bestias andariegas ? 
с Cémo no vi en sus ojos instintos de rapifia ? 


Después yo, también lobo, dejé el sendero sano; 
depués yo, también lobo, caí no sé en que lodos; 
y entonces en cada uno de ellos tuve un hermano 
у me acerqué a mirarlos ; i y eran hombres todos! 


OUR FRONTISPIECE AND COVER 
I 
Bv C. JINARAJADASA 


| February, 1916, there took place at Gokhale Hall, Madras, 

the first exhibition of paintings of purely Indian artists. 
The exhibition was due to the enthusiasm of Dr. J. H. Cousins 
and other Theosophists at the Theosophical Headquarters, 
Adyar. At that exhibition, my eye picked out this picture at 
once, and I began to sing its praises. The owner of the 
Picture, my friend the late Mr. T. M. Krishnaswami Pillai of 
һе School of Arts, on noting my enthusiasm, promptly 
mesented it tome. Не had marked it for sale, and the price 
was Fifteen Rupees! He told me the picture was of the 
Tanjore School, but he gave it no name. The picture is 
undoubtedly that of Tyagaraja, a far more beautiful portrait 
than а better known one of him seated and wearing a 
turban, 

I noticed the little picture because it transported me to 
Italy—to Giotto, Fra Angelico, Luini and other artists whom 
I love, of that school called the “Primitives”. They are 
called that, not because they are “ primitive," i.e., simple and 
“capable, but because they are the beginners of the schools 
of Italian painting. Wherever there are these “ Primitives ” 
^ш Greece, or Italy, or India—they have one character- 
stic, There is more“ life ” in their art than “ form," more 
Soul than Substance in their composition. They have still 
many deficiencies in technique ; others who follow them are 
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more able in the handling of their material But they see 
“life” as through a mist of tenderness and devotion, and see 
| all objects far more as symbols than as “ facts". They are 
| | | &reat dreamers, and—as in this picture—a tiny drawing of 

11) deer, a few wavy lines for a river, are as sufficient as a iul. 
sized animal or a true picture of a river. 

In this picture, the marvel to me is the exquisite portrait, 
It is as great a portrait as that by any Western artist specie 
lising in portraiture. All the soul of the saintly musician is 
there, and yet probably it is accurate in line and colour. 
What Western artist would think of painting a three days’ 
beard’s growth? Yet the Indian artist, being thus “ true to 
life" brings the musician nearer to us thereby. 

The picture is not a water-colour. It is more like a fres 
or tempera painting. The artist has first laid on som 
material as a backing and then painted on it, It isa gem, 
and I am glad to own one great thing of India. 


П 
SRI TYAGARAJA SVAMI 
1759—1847 


By B. S. RAMASUBBIER 
Sri Tyagaraja was a South Indian Brahmana saiti, 
musician and poet, of excellence unequalled to this дау 2 
Ње whole of India. His songs, numbering 650 in 200 tune 
mostly in his mother-tongue Telugu, are available in pr 
only recently, and can best be appreciated when ассотрапе 
by Vina and Mridangam.' His influence is just beginning © 
be felt widely among the masses. 


ini i ; : ў is one of the m% 
1! Vina is an instrument of seven metal strings; Mridanga is 
varieties of drums. 
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inherited his talent from his grandfather, 
Girirajakavi, and was born of the saintly Ramabrahmam and 
Senta-devi as their second son, at Tiruvàlür. The family 
moved to better itself to Tiruvaiyaru (both places hallowed 
by the Devaram hymnists), situate on the Cauvery, 6 miles 
north of Tanjore. Tyagaraja had his early schooling under 
his own father, and later studied in the famous Sanskrit 
College there. His study of the epics awakened in him the. 
sense of poetry and a capacity for vision. He lost both his 
parents by his 15th year, and was left alone to steer his way. 

He mastered in a year his music from Vina Venkata- 
tamaniah, the local palace-musician, as he had already a 
genius for it. His dedicated life attracted to his humble 
home court-musicians, devotees and disciples, and all lived 
as one family, singing hymns and begging alms. Tyàga- 
ја, as a true son of his father, spurned publicity and 
patronage, prized poverty and dignity; he panted in his 
heart for his Guru, and was met by Narada, the Arch- 
musician of the Gods, in the guise of a Sannyasin and 
was given the Rama-mantram for meditation. He single- 
heartedly devoted himself to it and pitied, in his hymn 
of Dhenuka, his fellowmen : 


Ferg Rama! the people do not know the right path to faith, but 
tet go about the earth and create confusion. Though again they 
ed in the morning, bathe in water, besmear their bodies wit 
Mes ashes and pose as praiseworthy men, they manifest an 1n- 
inate lust for money, rather than, О Rama! any desire for thy grace. 


In his family shrine of Sri Rama, Tyagaraja, the bud 
of an artist-idolater and fanatic, blossomed into а divine com- 
poser of exquisite melodies and rhythms, depicting scenes 
from the Ramayana in all their charm. He attained to peace 
on the 6th of January, 1847, at Tiruvaiyaru. More of his life 
Ra be known from the book Thiagaraja by M. S. Ramaswami 

lyar. 


Tyagaraja 
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DIVINE GUIDANCE IN NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


By KEITH DEAR 


(Concluded from p. 327) 


qe go back to the beginning of the Elizabethan period, 

Elizabeth, be it remembered, came to the throne at the age 
of twenty-five, having up to that period been concerned partly 
in the love aífairs of her early girlhood, partly,if we accept 
some recent lights thrown upon the history of the time, with 
the difficult task of disguising their consequences, and partly 
with the ever-present difficulty of keeping her head on her 
shoulders in presence of the multitudinous Roman Catholic 
intrigues designed to strike it off. 

The condition of things she found prevailing in the realm 
then passing suddenly into her control was опе in which a 
thousand dangers encompassed it on every side. But ont 
and above all these, it was troubled by an internal complaint, 
the very nature of which was ill-apprehended by the political 
science of the period, or, rather, in consequence of the absolute 
ignorance which then prevailed concerning the first principle 
of what we now call economics, was as yet not even recognized 
as an internal disease. The currency of the country had been 
debased by successive sovereigns until there was not 9n 
honest coin in circulation from one end of the realm to the 
other. Commerce of all kinds, trade and industry -— 
demoralised by the utterly untrustwortby character ol the 
medium in which values were estimated. 


Еау є E 
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1933 


Any modern economist looking back at such a condition of 
things would, of course, perceive at a glance that the only way 
of restoring national prosperity was to call in the debased 
coinage and put the currency on a sound foundation. And it 
is within the familiar knowledge of all students of the period 
that within two years of Elizabeth’s accession this course was 
actually pursued. The very first document that ever came 
ino existence relating to the necessity of reforming the 
currency is one written by Queen Elizabeth herself, in her 
own handwriting, within a year of her accession. And 
within a very brief period another problem had to be dealt 
with, by the girl whose single will at that time swept 
aside all the “Protestant statesmanship” around her when 
her own internal impulse was decisive. Of course, she 
hesitated continually, and drove those who were the sport 
of her uncertain moments to the verge of distraction. 
But the question whether or not she was becoming the 
channel of a higher intelligence than that which even she, 
bright-witted as she certainly was, exercised in her normal 
state, has to be settled by reference to what she finally did, not 
by reference to the wavering impulses which preceded action. 

In 1560 no question was more pressing for the govern- 
ment of England than the question whether serious efforts 
should be made to turn the French out of Scotland. The 
Queen had neither men nor money at her command that 
would justify her in attempting to intervene in Scotland. To 
make such an effort would be to invite the open hostility of 
France, and the country would be crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstones. Every member of the Council, 
with one exception, concurred in this view, and all their 
opinions having been taken and carefully considered, the 
Queen disregarded them one and all 
Forth to begin the work of turning the 


We can,see now how supremely nec 
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, and sent a fleet to the 
French out of Scotland. 
essary it was that this 
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should be done; as necessary, perhaps, for the future welfare 
of England as it was necessary for the future of the other 
country, that the English in the time of Joan should have 
been turned out of France. 

The fleet which was sent to the North under Winter was 
not ostensibly commissioned by the Queen. Reserving to 
herself, in accordance with her usual somewhat tortuous 
policy, a loop-hole of escape from future difficulties should they 
arise, the Queen directed Winter to declare himself tobe 
acting altogether on his own responsibility as a maritime 
adventurer if he met with defeat. A wonderful illustration of 
the personal devotion which the Queen commanded is embodied 
in the fact that the gallant admiral in question accepted the task 
imposed upon him on these terms. He was by no means the 
only one of her servants from whom she exacted similar self- 
sacrifice, or by whom it was willingly rendered. 

And here we have to recognize a condition of things 
which would be even more reluctantly accepted by modern 
criticism than the theory of political inspiration. The French, 
be it remembered, were aware that they might be attacked in 
Scotland, and a French fleet was under orders to proceed 
northwards to reinforce the Regent. Froude writes : 

- i , f had started from 
Dieppe. Had aen aie Bet aee v TENA been in Leit 
before the English fleet had cleared the Thames, and would have 
thrown a force into Scotland which would have changed the course 
of history. 

But, as usual, the gale which was required to support the 
plans of Queen Elizabeth came opportunely to her aid. TR 
northerly winds blew “wilder and more wild". Winter 
quietly took refuge in Lowestoft until the storm had blown 
over. D'Elboeuf was caught at sea by the tempest ; half 2 
fleet was wrecked on the Holland flats, some vessels foundere 
at sea, d'Elboeuf himself was unable to get back to Dieppe 
and only two vessels survived from the French fleet. 
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In spite of languid belief in the control of Providence 
over the elements as well as over human events, which has 
survived the progress of Agnosticism, few people, except those 
who in some measure understand the rationale of such 
control, are prepared to recognise it in specific cases. But 
the frequency with which the required gale would turn up, to 
serve the great effort then in progress to maintain the English 
nationality, is highly suggestive for observers who can regard 
the whole problem from a lofty standpoint. 

So much for the instructive little episode of 1560. Let 
us pass on now twenty-eight years to the supreme crisis of 
her reign, when the mighty forces of Spain, after protracted 
Preparation, were gathered together to accomplish her final 
annihilation. In dealing with the story of the Spanish 
Armada, it is hardly possible within a reasonable compass to 
follow out every important and suggestive event. But first 
let us recognise in the mirror of Froude’s history the direc- 
tion in which we must seek for the real authority exerted at 
the time. Froude himself is quite unconscious of the true 
Significance of the facts he brings to light. He continually 
teviles the Queen for her earlier neglect of precautions which 
Were, in the opinion of the Council, supremely necessary. 
But this neglect he says was no fault of the Council : 


оу; The Council would not have left Drake toask for what was 
ша lously necessary. The Queen had taken upon herself the detailed 
an nagement of everything. Lord Howard's letters prove that she 
wa she alone .Was responsible. As if every officer she possessed 
faa а conspiracy to ruin her, she appears to have kept all descrip- 
pe Ki: Supplies within her own reach in London or at Chatham, 
tmitting nothing to be served out without an order from herself. 


In other parts of the story we read bitter criticisms of 
her hard thrift in paring down expenses and postponing 
Preparations which those around her conceived to be of urgent 
Importance, 


head One precaution only had she taken. She had placed at the 
of her naval administration the fittest person in her dominions 
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to manage it, Sir John Hawkins When the moment of tria] 
came, Hawkins sent her ships to sea in such condition—hulls, 
rigging, spars, and running ropes—that they had no match in the 
world for either speed, safety, or endurance. 


At various periods, before this time of final trial came, 
she would drive some of her Ministers to distraction by 
disestablishing a part of the fleet, or by sending vessels to 
cruise in the Channel shorthanded, with strict instructions noi 
to go further. Hawkins was indignant at our uncertain 
dallying. There were moments when, Froude thinks, it 
would have been quite easy for the Spaniards, had they seized 
the chance, to have accomplished the ruin of England. 
But for the moment her private character is not the 
question under consideration. She was, as we have seen, 
responsible for everything. And everything was ready when 
the time of trial actually came. 

From the point of view of all ordinary criticism, the 
Queen’s neglect in the beginning to set to work on het 
preparations when the danger seemed imminent, condemns 
her administrative wisdom past redemption: but on the 
assumption of an influence behind her, which could see into 
the course of events a little more clearly than contemporary 
criticism, may we not feel that on the whole it was well that 
the real effort of preparation was delayed until the eve of ү 
great day, so that no force employed was wasted in advance! 

Anyhow, the whole Armada story, although full of 
intricate details, and of little incidents which by no means 
reflected credit on the Queen as a human being, embodies the 
three leading features which are all-important from the рош! 
of view of the argument in hand. The Queen was absolutely 
responsible for all that was done at the time. For a couple 
of years or so she was regarded by ordinary observers ês 
culpably apathetic. When the emergency actually arose she 
was ready, and the result was the salvation of England from 
the direst peril it had been under since the reign of King 
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Alfred, and its establishment on such a basis of European pres- 
tige, that, though for many years to come the Roman Catholic 
party, with the sanction of the Pope, engaged in countless 
plots for Queen Elizabeth’s assassination, no further attempt 
was made by force of arms to overthrow the nationality she 
had rescued from destruction. 

For many of us who not only believe in, but realize, the 
adivity of the influences which adjust, modify, and guide 
human affairs from higher planes of consciousness, the age 
of miracles in that sense has by no means faded into the 
past, but is present around us even in these latter days. 
lt would be very embarrassing, however, to attempt the inter- 
pretation of modern political episodes where strong feelings 
ate enlisted on opposite sides, and the idea of anything 
resembling providential intervention would be deeply resented 
by one side or the other. But the general law guiding all 
such intervention is clear, simple and intelligible. The in- 
dividual units of the human family must be allowed to exercise 
" they choose the free will, which is an essential factor in 
their future spiritual progress; but sometimes it may happen 
that the consequences of that exercise give rise to complications, 
which threaten the general design of which they form a part. 

No intervention, whether by the method of mental 
suggestion or by other more sensational devices, will ever be 
allowed to impair the legitimate working of moral causes 
Which each of us may set up in our own individual cases. 
But when some unfortunate convergence of human mistakes 
threatens to bring about results which neither the community 
concerned, nor even the individuals themselves, have deserved, 
beneficent intervention is a possibility, and, as some students 
ч the higher law believe, of frequent occurrence. In the 
great cases to which I have drawn attention, nothing 

ss was at stake than the salvation of a nation. 


THE PAIRS OF OPPOSITES 


By Н. L. S. WILKINSON 


(Concluded from p. 311) 


Space and Time; Matter and Space. Of these two pairs 
the arch-deceiver is Space. There is no Space. Objective, 
Space is an illusion. There is no greater or less, who 
and part. What, then, is there ? Is the whole of this mighty 
framework an illusion—a phantasm ?  Objectively, it is 
because there is no subject and object. There is only the 
One, the Absolute. But we cannot, either by thought or by 
intuition, stride over the gap between the One and the Many: 
between Manifestation and the Unmanifest. We cann? 
H А | blot out one term of the opposites and identify ourselves wit 
ИЕТ the other. In the effort to do that, we ourselves wouli 
liti become non-existent. We should vanish, along with the 
universe. The One would remain, but it would no longer # 
One ; it would be just a blank. 

Dr. J. J. van der Leeuw, in his book, 7he Conquest 
Illusion, attempts to get rid of the dualism in an MA 
way, by perpetuating it, and asserting that the Absolute 
is both change and the changeless. It does not much moe 
how we look at it: the eternal dualism remains eternal. " 
cannot resolve it. It is the ring-pass-not of philosophy. ^ 
is it more practical to enquire whether space, time, a 
matter are three ultimates, a sort of Trinity, a three-heal 
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Cerberus guarding the gates of the lower worlds of 
orm? Hardly, one would think; for in that case, we 
would expect to find these three terms related as the 
three qualities of the Hindu Trinity, Rajas, Tamas, and 
Stiva, but they are not so related. Time and space 
ae certainly Rajas and Tamas, male and female. But space 
en only become Tamas by identifying it with matter. 
Matter and space can no longer be separated. Аз a matter 
of fact, void space is totally inconceivable, and the idea of it 
has simply arisen from our defective vision, which makes it 
impossible to see or detect any form of matter in the celestial 
spaces. Nevertheless space remains an attribute of form, 
md we cannot conceive of oases of form in a shoreless sea of 
“no-form " We have no alternative, therefore, but to 
identify space and matter, as the female or Tamas term of 
a cosmic Trinity. What would the active term, Rajas, be? 
It could hardly be time. Time is a variable, just as is 
sace. There are many dimensions, or planes, of time, as 
there are of space. Instead of time, a better term would be 
motion, givin us motion and matter (the old dualism 
of Spencer and Tyndall and the Victorian physicists), as 
Rajas and Tamas, respectively. What then is Sattva, the 
third term? We have (1) matter, (2) motion or energy, and 
(3) what—vibration ? Does this word best express the third 
osmice Ultimate ? Our Hindu occultists could, doubtless, give 
the appropriate Eastern term. 

The Annihilation of Space. The banishment of space, 
and its connotations, from our philosophy has stupendous 
Consequences, and marks a definite stage towards realization. 
Ideas of Jarge and small are abolished: we сар по longer 
confidently assert that a mile, or a million or a billion miles, 
ep. ag than an inch. The infinite celestial spaces vanish 

е a breath—a picture! When we gaze upwards at the star- 
Spangled sky at night, we realize that we are at the same 
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time looking down amongst the atoms, molecules, and 
electrons below our feet. The infra-world and the supra: 
world of Prof. Fournier d’Albe are found to be one ani 
the same. 


This explains the extraordinary perfection of structure 
which we find in apparently small and minute objects, equally 
as in vast. The Great Architect of the Universe knom 
nothing of our scales of size. Just as a thousand or a millim 
years is to Him a day or a moment, so is an inch, or: 
millimetre, as much or as little as a billion miles, and th 
entire galaxy perhaps of the dimensions of a lady’s wedding | 
ring. The Great Architect of the large is also the Períed 
Artist in the small. 

In the light of this it is plain how planetary and stella 
influences affect human beings. The influences are not waves 
travelling across stellar space, but rather we men live ani 
move amongst a society of Gods who affect us, just as wt 
affect each other, by speech and telepathy. There is no spate 
separating us from each other. The Gods are around us ant 
within us, and we in them. We are in Heaven all the time 
The old Chaldeans understood this. 

If size is an illusion, it may be asked, is there anythin 
in the world of the Real which gives rise to this illusion i 
our world? Is there something which, without possessing 
size, causes the idea of size to arise in our minds? If there is 
it must be some uniform frame of reference, possessing ^ 
parts or magnitude—something like the Euclidean кш» 
Аз a matter of fact, the entire universe may, for all we un 
be contained in a point. The sun, a mass of matter neatly! 
million miles in diameter, may be for all we know, the siz 
of an atom. b 

At any rate, there are no galaxies upon galaxies = 
ing away to infinite distances. The bugbear of infinity " 
exorcised for ever. We are no longer imprisoned Беї## 


| 
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the two opposites of Pascal. We are released, and breathe 


again ! 
Time. Once more we suffer imprisonment at the hands 


. of a gaoler, who fixes us immovably between two opposites, 


past and future, both supposed to be infinite in duration. 
Imagine that! An infinite past, filled with historical events 
just such as we see happening in the world of to-day! An 
infinite future to look forward to filled with similar uninspir- 
ing details! What if the scene changes at some remote epoch 
in the past, and men disappear off the stage, and are replaced 
by animals, animals by trees and ferns, these by creeping 
things, and these again by rocks and fire and steam, and this 
by a fire-mist, and so on—time still going on endlessly ? 
What if a similar endless panorama is in store in the future? 
The sheer monotony of it becomes a terror, an oppression, 
much as if we contemplated an endless prolongation of 
suburbia ad infinitum. No wonder James Thomson, oppressed 
with such a prospect, wrote The City of Dreadful Night, a 
classic of pessimism. 

The whole thing is a delusion. Eternity knows no past 
and no future. These are real only in our dream-world of 
lime, Time, like Space, is but a state of consciousness. So 
Says Mr, Jinarajadasa, and then asks “ But whose conscious- 
ness?” A very pregnant question! We might reply: * The 
mass consciousness of Humanity.” There is a mass-conscious- 
ness, as there is an individual consciousness. Slowly, and 
bit by bit, the foremost minds of the latter modify the former. 

е аге all One. 

When we go to sleep at night, we rise into a different 
Plane of consciousness with different measures of time and 
Space. When we finally awaken from the dream of physical 
Ше, we rise above time and space altogether, into the world 
of the Real, And there are stages and stages of realization, 
with which pari passu the aspect of the outside universe 


| 
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changes to us, as, one by one, our fetters are cast off, The 
universe, whether outside or inside, is simply a state of 
consciousness—not a place or time. 

We can now understand why Krishnamurti, in one oí his 
poems, suggests that real time is an eternal " variation 
in the monotonous Day and Night," why Macbeth described 
time as “the creeping of a petty pace from day to 
day,” in which “all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
the way to dusty death”; and finally why Prospero fore 
tells the end of time thus: 

The cloudcapped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The mighty temples, the vast globe itself, 
And all it doth inherit—shall dissolve, 

And like an unsubstantial fabric faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind. 

Time is sorrow (or joy). Escape from its prison for one 
instant, and when you come back you will realize that the 
* [" creates this prison. 

Matter. That which opposes the movement of ou 
bodies, and so restricts our freedom—such is matter. Its 
chief quality is inertia, passivity, Tamas, making it an 
absorber, or receiver, and hence a scatterer and distributor, 0 
energy or force. Our conceptions and measures of time and 
space are largely borrowed from the resistance which mattet 
offers to our bodies, and never, while our chains gall 5 
Shall we learn to escape from the walls of our prison. But i 
is an interesting fact that the progress of scientific invention 
is gradually overcoming and lessening this imprisonment, 
this resistance; and we can foresee a time when the direc 
use of the astral body will release us still further. Doubtless 
then, matter will become less opaque to our vision, mor 
gossamer-like. 

We may imagine life, when unimpeded, to be à m 
radiation of energy throughout celestial space, and matter " 
be a sort of imprisonment and restriction of this ener 
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Perhaps when two opposite streams of energy meet, they 
may set up whirlpools in the ether, which are the beginnings 
of material atoms. 

Here ends our study of “the Opposites”. As 
a philosophical excursion, it is very fascinating and 
opens up innumerable vistas, a discussion of which 
can be found in a most interesting book by Samuel 
Laing, published more than fifty years ago, under the title A 
Modern Zoroastrian. Mr. Laing perhaps hardly understood 
the wonderful Hindu trinity of Rajas, Tamas and Sattva, 
but he did understand the Zoroastrian doctrine of the opposites, 
and applied it in a very illuminating way to a solution of 
the practical problems of life. The writer has been led, in a 
similar way, by this meditation, to a conquest of illusion 
similar to that achieved by Dr. van der Leeuw in his epoch- 
making book. 

But it is no use conquering illusion in theory unless we 
can embody and practically apply our conquest in life. Our 
consciousness, in its pure and original nature, is time-less. 
The whole problem of life is to realize this timeless conscious- 
ness in such an instinctive and effortless way as to make 
ourselves proof against the utmost assaults of the world of 
illusion, in whatever grisly and daunting form they come: 
to know them as bogies pure and simple, created by our senses 
and our traitorous fears, and to refuse to be terrified by them. 
А philosopher should have courage and strength to match his 
wisdom, and will and love to boot. Armed in this way with 
the triple steel of these spiritual qualities, man becomes an 
adult human being, a Titan, a Prometheus unbound. Such 
8 our destiny, 


| 
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THE SPIRITUAL BASES OE PEACE 
By JAMES Н. COUSINS, D. LITT. 
(Concluded from p. 317) 


дул there are in the activities of life a sufficient number 

of exponents of this spiritual democracy to make them- 
selves felt, their applied * counsel of perfection " will begin, 
subtly and without violence, to supersede the expedients of im- 
perfection whose unstable tensions, this way and that, threaten 
the peace of the world to-day. And one of the first expedients 
of imperfection to yield to spiritual democracy (it is beginning 
even to-day to yield to realistic necessity) is the false economic 
organisation of humanity that, for all the researches of eco 
nomists and sociologists, leaves us to-day (as President De 
Valera pointed out in his address to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on September 26, as President of the Council of the 
League) in a world that produces more than it needs of the 
materials of external life, with twenty-five million able-bodied 
human beings unemployed, and a hundred million on the verge 
of starvation. American soldiers recently forcibly scattered 
fellow-soldiers, who were “heroes” in 1918 and are now in 
the bread-lines of great cities, when they appealed for help to 
Washington. English police are teaching English bread- 
rioters in Liverpool and Birkenhead to respect law and order: 
And the winter will shortly begin, a winter, surely, ot 
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“discontent” that can only be made “ glorious summer ” by 
the rising of the sun of spiritual idealism. 

Apart from these matters of the future idealistic peace- 
organisation of humanity, nationally and economically, there 
ae certain ways in which those who seek the blessing 
bestowed on the peace-makers can exert their influence 
towards the desired induction of a peace-psychology in 
others. 

They can, for instance, appeal to parents to di 
combativeness in their children, chiefly their boys, by 
providing their natural and worthy instinct for imaginative 
adventure and expanded experience with stories written, and 
entertainments presented in the spirit of helpfulness and 
service to humanity and kindness to animals, instead of the 
stories of criminality and sensuality that are at present 
provided for them; by supplying them with toys of a scientific 
constructive kind, instead of miniature instruments of warfare 
such as are now universally seen in Europe and America ; by 
encouraging them in games of skill, energy, alertness, and the 
like, without pugnacity and cruelty. I have seen babies 
drilling as soldiers in the streets of Tokyo. I have had to run 
the gauntlet of hold-up games on my way to College in New 
York. I have seen fathers (and, worse, mothers) give their 
sons and daughters full-sized “guns” to play gangster games 
lr board ship. I have seen a professed humanitarian mother 
bring to a Convention her little son clad in military 
uniform. 

These things are crimes against the spiritual ideal of 
humanity, and sure ways of preventing peace by maintaining 
the enemy psychology that lies bebind warfare. Peace-makets 
belonging to the various religious faiths should address 
tequests to the heads of their communities to pronounce 
emphatically against such practices, and to instruct their 
adherents as to why they should be given up. 
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They can also appeal to manufacturers and vendors of toy 
lethal Weapons, and to writers, publishers and sellers of war. 
Stories, to cease these anti-peace activities, and to provide 
physical and mental materials that will, instead, induce in 
children the spirit of heroic service in danger; noble ani 
compassionate adventure for knowledge, selflessness and dis | 
cipline. A world-wide declaration of parents, that they would 
not patronise shops and factories that trade on the perverted 
Spirit of youth, would go far towards stemming the appalling 
tide of degradation of humanity for mere profit-making. 

Further,  peace-makers сап appeal to educational 
authorities and individual educators to eliminate national 
animosities and superiorities from their history text-books; 
to stimulate friendly interest in the peoples of other lands, no 
as human curiosities but as human kindred, and in their 
arts and crafts and literature; and to keep constantly before 
the minds of the students the fact of the essential шшуе 
humanity, and the ideal of human institutions being 9 | 
adjusted as to express freely and mutually the marvellous 
richness of human achievement as variety in unity. hx: 

But the ultimate appeal for peace is to the aspirational 

| nature of humanity, to {һе inborn impulse to enlargement a 
| Ж тх experience and consciousness which is the sign of the IP 
soned God in man. At the present stage of evolution of the 
vast majority of human individuals, the common enr 
impulse is directed towards the objective material satisfaction: 
of the lower desires. From this comes war within the indi 
vidual, and its mass-expression in international conflict. = 
conflict, being destructive, threatens to destroy the ee 
means to its satisfactions. Hence in individual life, oa 
diets, retreats, pledges of abstinence; in collective life, z 
and penalties; in international life, treaties, alliances, pacts 
diplomacy, the realistic expedients of imperfection, that а new, 
strong, externally directed expansive impulse may disrupt. 
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From time immemorial the effort to direct human aspira- 

һоп inwards and upwards, towards enlarged experience and 

satisfaction of the higher desires of humanity, and a relation- 
ship of co-operative unity with all phases of the universal life, 
has come from the religions. Unfortunately that effort has 
been almost completely negatived by the elemental pull in the 
opposite direction. The experiences of the inner nature, and 
the intimations of the intuition, which in all times and places 
are the same, have been recorded and interpreted in terms of 
exclusive theological systems and patented redemptive 
schemes ; spiritual expansion has been reduced to sacerdotal 
contraction ; the idealistic consummation of the unity of the 
individual life with the universal life has been obscured by 
the realistic allurement of an eternity of separate self- 
indulgence in glorified sensuousness. 

Yet, through all the debasement of human aspiration into 
the false exclusivenesses of creeds, there glimmers a hope that 
an never come from the mere organisation of humanity for 
the gratification of external individual needs or group ambi- 
tions. There is no hope of world-peace in democracy or 
autocracy as such, in socialism or capitalism as such, in com- 
TuniSm or fascism as such. But there is hope in the universal 
declaration of religion of the essential unity of all manifesta- 
tions of the One Life, and in a technique of action and 
organisation based on that demonstrable spiritual unity. 

\ Here the peace-makers can add to the appeals already 
м the further and more fundamental appeal to the 
aders and followers of the various religions and denominations 
to live out to the utmost the central affirmations of their faith— 
io the realistic accidents of interpretation, but the idealistic 
ogee of universal verity, which have been attributed, 
- у illumination or as matters of fact, to their founders. 
: hoever beholds all living creatures as in Him, and Him 

m all, henceforth regards no creature with contempt,” 
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says a Upanishad; and India has had to wait for a saint to ie 
imprisoned, and to offer the supreme sacrifice of his life for 
his fellows, in order to bridge the gulf of millennia between 
one class and the others in the social life of Hinduism, ani 
thus to bring nearer peace in India and peace between Indi: 
and Britain. * Be like unto brothers, one in love, one is 
holiness, and one in zeal for the truth,” the Buddha com 
manded his followers; and eastern Asia awaits its fulfilment 
Jesus Christ summarised the Mosaic decalogue in the 
inclusive commandment: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 
He did not thus enunciate three loves, one of God, one ol 
the neighbour, and one of oneself; but a single love which, 
being directed towards the all-embracing God-life, includes all 
phases of that One Life, and extends one’s neighbourhood 
beyond the city, the country, the continent, even beyond the 
borders of humanity, to include the so-called sub-huma 
creation. And here is a point at which the реасе-такех 
will not only appeal to religious leaders and followers, but als 
to themselves ; for, let there be no doubt about it that humanity 
will not deserve or obtain peace while even the idealistically 
minded among it make themselves a party to the cruel 
cowardly, bloodthirsty exploitation of the animal kingdom iot 
the purposes of spurious science, savage sports and superfluous 
sustenance. The prophet Muhammad put the whole matter 01 
a basis of spiritual economics when he declared that “ whos 
is saved from his own greed shall prosper,” whereas the 
nations now seeking peace are deflected from the possibili 
of obtaining it by the efforts of their leaders to stimulate trate 
through the development of human greeds and the means" 
their satisfaction. 

An lrish friar of the early seventeenth century saw the 
matter of peace from the point of view of spiritual idealism 
He had quarrelled with an Englishman—in which he was 2 
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unique as an Irishman. But being a spiritual idealist and a 


poet, he settled the matter by writing to his friend the enemy 
a poem (in Irish) which contained the following stanzas : 
Offer your prayers, then, to God with pure contrition, and I 
will pardon you now all you have done to me ; 
And I ask you to pardon me, so that we may win the peace of 
God through being at peace with each other in this vale of 
tears, and that we may not walk the path of folly. 
Yes, *the peace of God" (union with the highest) can 
only be attained when peace is established between human 
beings. But the law works also the other way: there can be 
no peace for humanity save to the extent that it is based on 
the aspiration to establish peace with God, to bring all 
human actions and relationships into line with the law of unity 
in the One Life. 
| Millions of Christians for hundreds of years have had 
given to them the benediction: “ May the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds 
in the knowledge and love of God.” Not many of them, it is 
to be feared, understood that that “ peace of God » is the peace 
of inner unity, the peace of spiritual idealism beyond the logic 
of realistic understanding; and that it is to be attained only 
when the mind and heart are directed towards the highest, 
towards the knowledge and love of God. 
If the League of Nations could be g 
thus set forth, and to proceed to carry it out to the utmost, 
it would before long come to the end of its mission, not, 
a is hinted to-day, through failure, but t 
achievement. 


ot to realise the truth 


hrough sublime 


PURITY, WILL, AND 
“FREE-WILL " 


By HAMILTON STARK 


f Siy virtue so often referred to as purity seems, on exam- 
ination, to be the steady and impartial giving-out of that 
which is impersonally derived from the first and virile Source, 
due to a positive attitude of upright straight-forwardness. lt 
is opposed to wishing, and to the passive receptiveness of a 
disposition selfishly to benefit. It is purposeful, independently 
aloof, yet specializing and radiating good will. It enshrines 
earnest self-reliance, constant recollectedness and an unselfish, 
courageous determination to press onward and upward with- 
out ceasing, which is deductive of health and well-being 
physically, emotionally, and mentally. | 
Purity and genuineness are identical. Truthfulness is 
purity, and it includes parting with the past, freely grow 
ing, willingly aspiring for soul-progress. It requires the 
"bringing forth" of creative thought, by reason of which 
generative desires and all unworthiness will atrophy and fall 
away. Freedom from all that enslaves, or inhibits awareness 
of the dignity of humanhood, is the virtue which is the 
composite of all the virtues, plus eager effort for constant 
cultural improvement. Such is:undefiled, unmixed innocence 
or pureness, 
Has a forceful character necessarily true force ^ 
character? Perhaps we may say that a person with stron 
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desires is actuated by self-will, 
whereas the compelling, masterful Will that remains calm 
and constant is specialized two vibrational octaves higher than 
the Plane of Desire. And with those who function in still 
more rarefied realms, the power called Will does not need to 


be stepped down. 


fluctuating and capricious, 


The supreme energy resides in the Buddhi . . - active 
and irresistible when galvanized by the essence of Manas, and when 
none of the dross of the latter commingles with that pure essence to 


weigh it down by its finite nature. 


Didactically speaking, Will is identical with Deity 
itself. It is not merely ubiquitous, but omnipresent, 
abounding in all octaves of vibration, omnipotent in 
virile response. It is self-moving, automatically sup- 
plying every need in the amount made possible by 
that which attracts and is receptive to it. Will is 
always and everywhere available in limitless amount, for any 
WRONG involving motion—being the motive power of all 
vibration, whether universal or particular. Without Will, 
manifestation or achievement would not be possible ; but it 
cannot fail habitually, instantly, impartially, to respond in the 
degree that intelligence and earnestness are present in the 
desire or demand for it. Yet it forever remains impersonal— 
disinterested in motives, causes, operations, or effects. Will 
IS the source and origin of all power; it is the force from 
which come all forces, but it itself constan 
unmodified. 

Wil is the power emplo 
achieve production —to express itself. 
and freedom from desire deduces purity. 
active part in the work of the world in which we live, 
is the altruistic exercise of mentality that lifts us above the 
miasma of generative desires and its impurities or admixture 
of vibrations, which need to be discarded. 


tly remains 


yed by self-consciousness to 
Creativity induces Will, 
We must take an 
and it 
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Logical use of Will enables any person {о achieve his 
utmost possibilities. At each in-breathing, the breath stimu. 
lates, by way of the blood, the urge-to-action, even if it be but 
the vague intention to keep on living. When the desire. 
centre is thus stimulated in the ordinary person, thought js 
induced by desire, forming desire-thought. The Will, inevi. 
tably attracted, empowers the wish-to-action. To cause 
activity of Will, the ordinary person must first desire, If, 
however, supervising awareness intervenes, and the thought 
does not follow the suggestion of desire, but instead directs in 
aspiration to a more noble ideal, then the force of desire must 
follow the thought, and so be overpowered and merged in Will 

Fathom the nature and essence of the sixth principle of the 
universe and man, and you will have fathomed the greatest mystery 
in this our world, and why not—are you not surrounded by it? What 
are its familiar manifestations: mesmerism, Odic force, etc., all 
different aspects of one force capable of good and evil applications = 
The degrees of an Adept’s initiation mark the seven stages at whic 


he discovers the secret of the seven-fold principles in Nature and 
Man, and awakens his dormant powers.—K. H. 


The whole individuality is centred in the three "e ^ 
third, fourth and fifth principles. During earthly life it is all in the 
fourth, the centre of energy, volition—will dore is ul 
(personality—individuality) the former hardly survives—the exi 
to run successfully its sevenfold and upward course, has to re 
late to itself the eternallife power residing but in the is i. 
then blend the three (fourth, fifth, and seventh) into iss vane 
Those who succeed in doing so, become Buddhas, Dhyan Cho this 
etc. The chief object of our struggles and initiations is to arnt te 
union while yet on Earth. Those who will be success M 
nothing to fear during the fifth, sixth, and seventh Rounds.—M. 


Omnipotent Will uses the specialized procreative-potet 
tial as its medium of operation. Progress in personal powet 
and “freedom of will" depends upon the control and use 0 
which the seminal principle is put. To think aspirationally, 
to keep the consciousness in the head-centres, is to caus? 
direct action of the Will upon them, instead of elsewhere; 05 


; І 
instead of its having to be first moved by desire, using а lowe 
" centre " as a fulcrum. 
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In the strictest sense, no one can freely use Will who is 
not himself free from the bonds of desire, and from attach- 
ment to the things of the phenomenal world. Will is sacrifice, 
the impersonal giving of itself without the slightest attachment 
to the action or its results, although there faithfully follows in 
due time the Karmic reflex. It involves detachment from the 
results of effort: renunciation of credit for good work, aboli- 
tion of pride, conceit, the love of approbation and all aspects of 
self-esteem. 

Will is the primal source of strength, as the Sun is of 
light, and a “weak-willed” person is such only because of 
шехрегїепсе of Ше. Consciousness and free-will are co-ex- 
tensive. Premeditation, awareness in action, intelligent choice, 
ton-attachment to results, such attitudes cultivate increase of 
Will in the individual, by reason of the realization and dis- 
ctiminating intention that is born of experience. When we 
have suffered enough by our wilfulness, we shall thereafter 
endeavour to work with Nature, instead of against her by 
means of artificialities. 

" Magic" is the intensification and quickening of a mental 
soncept, It is by disregarding a recognized weakness, and 
dwelling in thought upon its opposite—the needed virtue— 
that we so act as to achieve that acceleration of growth that 
purposely. hastens our evolution. The following table may 
ы greatly amplified, because it is so with the many qualities 
Which Must sooner or later displace the lack of them. Self- 
Hd and direction by the aroused Will, in planning and 
ies 18 the secret of self-improvement and the acquisition 
Tek free-will”, The Self is serene. The Will is within. 
"ee of and direct your body by supervision and 
p ion. Bring forth purity from the vital source, the Sun 

your Being. Continuous, altruistic motive and endeavour, 
Pep philosophical thought, an abiding exalted attitude 

ind—these are the means of regeneration. 
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Deific Becomingness 


Negative Creature: Positive Creator; 

PERSONALITY. INDIVIDUALITY. 

Desire (Involution). Will (Evolution), 
Acquisitive awareness " Realization. 
Instinctual impulse bs Experienced intelligence, 
Selfishness nn Altruism. 
Separateness = Public-spirit. 
Unreasoning self-will Ds Discriminating intention, 
Stubborn endurance it Conscientious fortitude, 
Dissipation Ж Self-control. 
Aimlessness а, Concentrated application, 
Insincerity TN. Unassuming dignity. 

nceit Es Radiant power. 
n = Accomplishment. 
Attachment 4T Freedom. 


ONLY the cultured man, who rules all his vital forces in their 
right reciprocal proportion, as a master-musician conducts his 
orchestra, equals the animal in perfection. The truth of this state 
ment is finally proved by the irremediable unhappiness of all those 
who do not succeed as spirits in conquering and harmonizing = 
natures. Life is always a tragedy; no one has ever escaped ний 
ward misfortunes and disappointments. But the then popa 
man is joyful amidst his sorrow ; he never finds reason to por 
Whereas permanent unhappiness is the inevitable lot of those кл 
seek to find external remedies for a lack of inner balance; Еи 
по help for them because, man being endowed with free wi ot 
understanding which can transmute reality, their state of шар? 
ness actually amounts to a sinful state. 


Р G ré. 
Count HERMAN KEYSERLING in America Set P 


GOD AND MAN AS JOINT 
WORKERS 


By ERNEST WOOD 


Question: The Logos is Love, and because of His love, 
te submits Himself by His own will to limitation to other 
individual centres. How can we understand that the goal of 
individuals is in unification with Him, since that means that 
the perfect returns to the perfect, and love produces pain in 
between ? 

Answer: This is a very difficult question, but I will give 
you my thoughts. First, I would say that to understand 
anything we must begin from the place where we аге and 
with the facts before us. This question assumes something 
beyond our experience, and then seems to find a reductio ad 
üszrdum. If the statement about the Logos is true then the 
experience of pain is wrong, or if the statement about pain is 
correct, then that idea of the Logos as Love is wrong. There 
is really no such conflict. 

. Suppose that I am composing а piece of music with the 
ad of a piano. When I strike the discordant notes there will 
be pain to my sensitive ear, and the right ones will give 
pleasure. But the striking of the painful notes is helping me 
to the happiness of expression in music just as much as the 
striking of the pleasurable notes. So the one occurs with my 
approval and consent as much as the other ; the pain performs 
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the useful function of signalling to me when I am going 
wrong. So І accept the pain and rejoice in it. 

Apply this idea to Karma, which, it is said, brings upon 
us the results of our own actions, which are often pain-pre 
ducing. There is no such thing as material causation betwee 
the action of a previous life and the effect in this life, The 
connection and causation in Karma is my will, J want tod 
justice, to make recompense, to experience the things which 
I have stupidly or cruelly done, so that I may be true dl 
through. If this brings pain, it is essentially a joy to me, jus 
as much asa pleasure. I am composing the music of a perled 
life, and every artist will tell you of the joy of composition 
So let us not think that love is inconsistent with pain, i we 
bring it upon ourselves because we want it. 

Also, let us not think that we are separate from the 
Logos. To put it in very external terms, if you look inwards: 
* There is no bar or wall in the soul where man, ће effec, 
ceases, and God, the cause, begins.” As the Hindus м) 
“Thou art That.” Even the Masters object to separatim 
A case came to my notice, as follows. A man had some 
useful thoughts, and was expressing them; and then he 
began to be troubled, wondering whether the Master would 
approve of them. The Master became visible to him and 
rebuked him, saying: “ You should not make this distinction 
between us. By it you will spoil everything. What you @ 
I do," and left the man pondering his words. Accurate © 
not, this experience may serve to illustrate the point. Whai 
we do the Logos does, and it is done for our joint satisfaction 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS AND 
THE WAY OUT 


By L. C. SOPER, B.Sc., ECON. (LOND.) 


|. iu the welter of mutually contradictory theories of the 
cause of the economic crisis which embraces the indus- 
trial countries of the world (and is beginning to extend to 
countries which are predominantly agricultural), with the 
significant exception of Russia, and the equally contradictory 
remedies for bringing it to ап end, it seems desirable to 
attempt to cut through the tangle of theory and remedy, and 
show that if fundamental principles are used as a guide, both 
the cause and the cure are comparatively simple, although 
the recognition of the one and the practice of the other 
will be psychologically very difficult for those who cannot 
brace themselves to put aside the ingrained prejudices of 
generations. 

The cause of the world crisis lies in the inherent nature 
of the economic system, i.e., the “ capitalistic " system of the 
private ownership and control of the means of production for 
private profit. The production of commodities for private 
profit being the purpose of the system, it follows that the aim 
of the owners of the means of production is the increase of 
their profits. This increase will be brought about by an 
increase in the production of commodities relative to their 


cost of production. Therefore, any measures which will 
10 


J 
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reduce the costs of production of industry, whilst maintaining 
or increasing the volume of production of commodities, wil 
increase profits. This reduction may be brought, about 
directly—by the substitution of machinery for labour the 
extension of hours, scientific management and direct wage. 
reductions, or indirectly—by reducing expenditure on the 
social services, the army, navy, teachers and police, and on 
unemployment benefits. All these methods may be summed 
up in the word “ rationalisation ”. 

The replacement of labour by machinery, and the intro- 
duction of scientific management, will clearly reduce the 
labour cost of production, for if they did not, they would ni 
be employed. Obviously the remaining methods will als 
reduce the labour cost of production. 

Since the wage-earning classes form the majority of the 
population, they must form the majority of the consumers. 
But if the total volume of wages is being continuously 
reduced, the buying-power of the consumers is being equally 
reduced. This process is accentuated by the fact that the 
profits of industry are used to create further means of produc: 
tion with a view to a further increase in profits. The dis 
crepancy between the two processes, the continuous increas 
in the means of production, together with the decrease in the 
buying-power of the consumers, leads to those so-called 
“trade cycles" which have characterised the history a 
the industrial revolution. The trade-cycle is inherent 1 
the working of the capitalistic system, and with the develop 
ment of technical processes, each succeeding crisis must 
be marked by a continuous increase in the depth of the 
depression, 

To get out of the depression is to get rid somehow of the 
surplus production, by destroying it (the usual method) or by 
giving it away, by debtors repudiating their debts and d 
ducers going bankrupt and out of the business of productio? 
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until the means of production and the buying-power of con- 
sumers are brought into some kind of workable relation. Thus 
the procession of trade-cycles occur with ever-increasing 
frequency and ever-deepening depression, until the system 
breaks, or is broken. 

The heterogeneous collection of financial theories which 
are based upon the belief that the financial system is the 
cause of the discrepancy between production and consumption, 
whether they advocate a stable price-level or a continuously 
tising or a continuously falling price-level, one and all put the 
сагі before the horse. The falling-price level is the effect, 
not the cause, of the economic depression. A rising price- 
level is equally the effect of an economic boom. It is incon- 
civable that a reduction in the price of a commodity can 
cause a reduction in the amount bought, yet falling prices 
ocur simultaneously with falling trade. This indicates that 
the price-level is an effect, and not a cause, of the economic 
depression. The fact is that all the theories of price-stabilisa- 
tion, credit-control, etc., fail to recognise the true nature of 
the fundamental problem, the ever-growing discrepancy 
between the means of production and the buying-power of 
the consumers, a discrepancy which, as we have seen, is of 
the essence of the capitalistic system. 

Neither are the advocates of high wages any nearer 
coming to grips with fundamentals. High wages in any 
industry are only paid when there is a prospect of increased 
profits. High wages bring these because they increase pro- 
duction relative to the labour cost. Wages are high to induce 
Workers to put forth the greater intensity and concentration 
necessary to:increase production ; to give them the means of the 
necessary endurance and strength, and to attract if necessary 
к: Workers to the industry. But while high wages may be 
paid for a time, in one concern or one industry, when com- 
petitors apply similar methods and catch up, they will not 
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continue to be paid, neither can the total volume of =A 
paid to industry as a whole be high, since its very objec 
is the increase of private profit which, as we have seen, 
is effected by a continuous reduction in the amount of labour 
employed. 

So much for the real cause of the present world-depression, 
of which all the arguments about War Debts, Tariffs, Arme 
ments, Price-Levels and Gold scarcity are side-issues. The 
former, and the whole of the latter, are due to the running of the 
economic system for private profit. The cause is therefore ni 
economic, but ethical—the egoism of human nature. The cure lies 
in the eradication of this egoism, first from individuals and the: 
from nations. It is a surgical operation amounting to sacrific 
for most of us, but it has to be done. When it has been accom- 
plished for a majority of the individuals of any country, there 
seem to be two ways of its extension. It may be possible іх 
a few of the nations of the world to achieve the grea 
renunciation nationally at about the same time, and henceforth 
to conduct their economic relations, based upon the exchange | 
of commodities, on the basis of mutual needs in place d 
private profit. Or it may be necessary for each nation, as 
achieves this renunciation, to go the way of Russia and buil 
up its economic system anew, regardless of those ар 
which have not yet emerged from the economic barbarism 0 
capitalism. For a self-supporting country, or one which v 
quickly be made so, the task will be comparatively easy, : 
for a country such аз England, which has depended E 
generations upon others for many of the necessities of life, А 
change-over to а self-supporting country сап pts : 
accomplished without a period of retrenchment and a fa 
the standard of living. уі 

It is the duty of members of the Theosophical — 
be quite clear in their own minds on the matters brie y 
sketched above, and to go out into the world and work in ?? 
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assist those organizations which in their several ways are 
working towards the end indicated. The change-over from 
an economic system run for the purpose of private profit to 
one for the good of the whole community is certain, only the 
method—whether the capitalistic system breaks down and 
falls into chaos through its own inherent defects, or whether 
it is to be intelligently replaced—is, as yet, in doubt. But 
there must be no mistake about the radical nature of the 
change. To think there is anything sacrosanct in the 
complicated machinery of the capitalistic system is to be 
slf-deceived. But the change must first occur in the 
individual. “Intellectual understanding but personal aver- 
sion ” is a fault from which few of us are free. Theosophists 
ot all people should be able to accomplish in themselves that 
sacrifice of the individual if civilization is to survive, and to 
show by practical example that it does not mean lesser, but 
greater life. The weight of the members of the Society should 
ve thrown into working in the world for the Universal Brother- 
hood without distinction of caste (class) which is part of its 
шї Object. It is not enough to form isolated groups 
among ourselves, “ Sympathy is not enough.” 


THE ART MODES OF THE 
FUTURE 


By GEOFFREY HODSON 


(A Deva Commanication) 


Wm few exceptions, the modern artists strive too much, 
are over-active mentally and are, so to speak, bitten 

with the desire to be new and original. This is due in partt 
the new life which is breaking free, the new level of const | 
ousness which the race is tapping, both of which demand ner 
forms of self-expression. Yet these forms will be best discover 
through natural methods, an easy evolution, a normal growth 
Art, through the ages, is a study which awaits the app 
priate student; it reveals the spiral ascent of man's power d 
make manifest the beautiful, the cyclic growth of perception ad 
technique. The beginning was in old Lemuria, when th 
Venusians came and gave the magic gift of mind to ш 
it developed all through Atlantis, whose relics to-day we fin 
in Peru and elsewhere; it blossomed into Mongolian, DM 
and Persian art, with Egypt gradually developing а school o 
its own, slowly becoming the cultural centre of the world, 
Then, in Greece, came the gradual growth of European і 
stimulated by Orpheus—startling and new, the wonder of the 
world. From there spread forth the Etruscan and ойе 
Mediterranean civilizations, though in the remains of Atlants 
in Ireland and the far North, ancient types were still md 
tained. So on down to the present day, through successi 
historic periods, art has grown. And now the birth of a0” 
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beauty is imminent, the emergence of a technique which later 


will prove as startling and new as did that of Greece in 


Egyptian eyes. 
The link between the intuition and the emotions is very 


close. Greek art sprang from the heart. The new art will 
be intuitive; it will express a far higher perception of truth, a 
deeper knowledge of the Supreme as beauty. Yet these two 
are allied, and the great artists of Greece will incarnate—even 
now are doing so—to initiate the Renaissance of this age, 
which is in a cyclic relationship with the age of Greece. The 
new art will be definitely occult, mystical and spiritual. The 
new artists will feel continually towards formlessness. A 
new symbology will arise, consisting less of outlines or clear 
cut forms, than of ideations, colour combinations, and the like. 
: The plan includes a steady infusion of occult ideas into 
artists? minds, an awakening of a deeper mysticism, a more 
tational conception of metaphysical truths, so that the 
gradually awakening higher consciousness may be assisted in 
its physical expression by the possession of knowledge of the 
Man. This is the Third Ray aspect of the work of the 
followers of the Ancient Wisdom—its cultural manifestation 
which must follow its spiritual and philosophic. Hence the 
suggestion that those who know, those who are linked with 
the Masters, should seek out the cultural leaders of the age. 
The Theosophical Society is entering upon a new phase. 
The fundamentals remain unchanged as always, yet the ex- 
pression will be new; beauty will come more and more to the 
tore, The Ancient Wisdom must be expressed in terms of art. 
Side by side with this will be scientific developments, and the 
gradual giving of deeper knowledge concerning the constitu- 
tion of matter and of man to the world. The organization 
will become less important than a steady diffusion of the 
Ancient Wisdom into all fields of human endeavour. Groups 
will gradually arise in these fields; politicians, statesmen, 
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Scientists, religious teachers, artists, Sociologists will be 
imbued with occult knowledge which they will apply in their 
own special fields. A far wider spreading of the hidden 
truth will thus result. 

But beauty is our part; art, our field. For all other 
fields demand for their success the knowledge and expression 
of the beautiful. Barren indeed is the greatest expression 
truth unless beautiful. Art is the centre; art combines ani 
links all other fields, as four is the central number of seven, 

The Deva world, the home of beauty’s self, may best be 
made manifest to man through art. How can it be otherwise? 
For in the shining ones, their radiant forms, their lives, their 
glowing acts of service to the Supreme, beauty ever shines 
Knowledge of them must be given to the world, and this is, in 
part, the artist’s work. Greece knew them; Egypt knew 
them; Persia and India too. Rome dreamt of them, but forgi 
her dream. And to-day they stand once more on the thresholi 
of human life, ready to meet and enlighten men, messengers 
of beauty and truth, shining embodiments of beauty’s self. | 

Through artistic development a further facet of the di 
mond truth which is the Ancient Wisdom will reach the 
world; not as philosophy, religion or occult knowledge, but £ 
Life in Beauty, which is living Occultism—the inner fire d 
truth. This new life will manifest itself directly through t 
inner inspiration of people, through mystical a 
rather than through teaching, lectures or books. E 
illumination demands however, a background of trained ban 
consciousness concerning the knowledge aspect of the p 
Wisdom. This background it is, in part, the work ol 

ical iety to provide. me! 
сте m ben: The power behind the new 3 
irresistible. The present darkness will melt away before the i 
life which soon will pour out in a mighty tide over the Wes 
world. And in America largely the new birth will occur. 


THE GENESIS OF THE ELEMENTS 
| IV 


THE INERT GASES: HE, NE, “ META-NE," 
*PgoTO-A," А,“ META-A," KR, “ META-KR," XE, * META- 
ХЕ” “Kau,” “ META-KAL," NT, * META-NT ". 


By C. JINARAJADASA 
(Continued from p. 360) 


HE “inert gases” are a group of elements remarkable 
for the fact that they will not combine with any other 
element. They are all gases. The other elements combine 
with ease with Hydrogen or Oxygen, but these inert gases 
will not combine even with either. 

In the Period Table of the elements, in the diagram of 
Crookes, they all appear on the middle line.’ Their general 
appearance—with the sole exception of Helium—is as 
follows (Fig. 1). 


| Fic. 1 


ü ! Тһе single exception is Argon, whose weight is heavier than its succeeding 
aa ghbour Potassium, Ka. But as will be seen later, the Argon usually found in the 
is really an isotope, the proper Argon (called by us Proto-Argon) being far rarer. 
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Each inert gas has the appearance of a flat six-armed 
star. АЛ the six arms within one element are the same, The 
árnis/radi&te from a central sphere, "within which float 2) 
groups of 6 anus each. These 20 groups are at the points 
marked by five intersecting tetrahedra, as shown in the 
diagram (Fig. 2.) 


Fic. 2 


It has long been known that the eight corners of two 
tetrahedra when interlaced mark the eight corners of a cube. 
But the fact that five tetrahedra interlaced mark the 20 corners 
of a dodecahedron seems to have been first discovered by the 
Spanish Theosophist, the late Señor Arturo Soria y Mata, 
who made a model of the five interlaced tetrahedra, along 
with other beautiful models which he made of various 
combinations of the five “Platonic solids”. In Fig. 2, five 
corners—those at the back of the figure and pointing away 
from the observer—are naturally not shown. This striking 
configuration appears in three other elements also, Titanium, 
Ti; Zirconium, Zr; and Tin, Sn. In all the inert gases, 
with the single exception of Helium, this globe appears as the 
centre from which the six arms radiate. 

Two other bodies, both component parts of Nitrogen, 
Fig. 3 and Fig. 4, appear constantly in the building up ofthe 
gases, the former from Proto-Argon onwards, and the latter 
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кот Krypton onwards, as will be seen from the large 
diagram. Where these two bodies appear one above the 
other, there is a strong attraction between them ; the sphere- 
wall of N 110 is pulled towards N 63, while the sphere wall 
of the latter undergoes a flattened compression. 


Fic. 4 


| Melium is different in configuration from the other 
inert gases. It is also noteworthy for the fact that Hydrogen 
appears in it as one of its components. The two triangles mark- 
ed in the diagram are the two halves of Hydrogen, its positive 
halí and its negative. Helium is completely balanced, that is, 
0 say, it is seemingly self-sufficient ; a positive tetrahedron 
of 4 little “cigars” is counterbalanced by a similar tetrahedron 
which is negative; a positive half of Hydrogen is satisfied with 
a negative half; and in the centre of all, the two groups each 
of 3 anus, being positive and negative, satisfy each other. 
There seems thus to be no opening for another element to 
fasten upon any part of Helium. It may be that a similar 
self-satisfying quality characterises each inert gas with its 
SIX arms. 

_ Helium had long been known as existing in the Sun, but 
its discovery in our atmosphere was in 1894. Soon after 
Argon was discovered, a second variety of it was found by 
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Ramsay and Travers and called “ Metargon”.! As Neon wag 
discovered at the same time, and as its weight was announcel 

as 22, it would seem that it was the “ meta” variety whith 

was first discovered,’ and not Neon, whose weight is now 

given as 20°18 (with isotopes 20, 22, 21). 

With the sole exception of Helium,’ each inert fa 
has its “ meta” variety, which we can scarcely call an isotope, 
since there is a unvarying periodicity in them all. On examine 
tion of the diagram it will be seen that in each meta variety 
each of the six arms has seven more anus, no more and nt 
less. Therefore the difference between Neon and Meta-Nex 
is exactly 42 anus; and so with all the gases heavier that 
Neon. 

A curious irregularity appears in Argon. When its weigli 
was determined (39:94), it was found to be heavier than Potas: 
sium, Ка, 39:10, instead of being lighter. Argon comes thereforė 
out of its proper place in the Periodic Table. But clairvoyatl 
research shows that it does not in reality do so; і 
Argon does come in its right place, and its weight is 3733 
We have called it Proto-Argon. It is extremely rare in the 
atmosphere, and the ordinarily known Argon is the com 
moner variety. ый. 

One gas was discovered in the clairvoyant investigation 
of 1907, for which there is no place in the list of atom 
numbers. Its rarity was then described by saying that there 
might be one in the atmosphere of an ordinary sized a 
It was then named by us “ Kalon,” the “ beautiful, and its 
diagram was published, with that of its meta variety. 

Niton now reproduced is the emanation from P 
А description of Radium was given in Occult Chemistry (1 
and briefly summed up, it was then found that Radius Kj 
not disintegrating. It was an unusual and powerful “kind? 


! Proceedings, Royal Society, Vol. 63, р. 441. ; 
2 Seelater. Proto-Argon also has so far not revealed a meta variety. 
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vortex of creative activity, drawing in, breaking up, recom- 
bining, shooting forth " other groups—anus and sub-elements 
—but not itself losing anything at all of itself in the process, 
at least not within a considerable number of years. The 
“emanations” of Radium are not disintegrations of itself, but 
combinations caused by its powerful vortex. Thus it happens 
that Niton is not Radium minus a certain number of its electrons, 
but what can certainly be called its creation. But how 
Radium can draw into its vortex from surrounding space 3990 
anus, charge or vitalize them in a manner so that when “ shot 
forth” they combine into the Niton star, is a fascinating 
problem, the discussion of which will lead us into new fields 
which are not for the moment the theme of this paper. 
There may exist also a natural kind of Niton, not created by 
the Radium vortex; such however has not yet come under 
observation. 

The meta variety of Niton is extremely rare. It is also note- 
worthy for the irregularity that in its meta-variety each arm 
has the extra seven anus outside the arm, and not within it. 


2. He. Helium 


72 
18 


10. Ne, Neon 


6 arms of 40 A = 240 
Central sphere — 120 


Number Weight == 360 


Number Weight 


Meta-Neon 
6 arms of 47 A — 282 
Central sphere — 120 


Number Weight 102 
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Proto-Argon Б: 


6 arms of 92 А = 552 
Central sphere — 120 
672 


Number Weight 18 c]. 20b 08 — 


18. A, Argon | 


6.arms of 99 A — 594 
Central sphere — 120 
114 


Number Weight 18 ..]| 39°66 399) 


Meta-Argon 


6 arms of 106 A = 636 
Central sphere = 120 
Number Weight 18 ө 


36. Kr, Krypton 


6 arms of 224 A = 1344 
Central sphere = 120 


Number Weight —5;- 255 81°33 82:30 


Meta-Krypton 


6 arms of 231 A = 1386 
Central sphere = 120 | 


Number Weight 920 e] 83°66 7 


54. Xe, Xenon 


6 arms of 363 A = 2178 


Central sphere = 120 
Number Weight E 


12766 | 12! 
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Meta-Xenon 


6 arms of 370 A = 2220 


Central sphere = 120 
2540 c] "M9 


“ Kalon” 


Central sphere = 120 


Number. Weight 304 2.126966 | i; —— 


“ Meta-Kalon ” 


6 arms of 496 A = 2976 
Centralsphere — 120 
3096 172 


Number Weight 18 


86. Ni, Niton (Emanation) 


6 arms of 645 А = 3870 
Central sphere — 120 


6 arms of 489 A = 2934 
Number Weight 3990 a. | 2216 | 22005 


Meta-Niton 
6 arms of 652 A = 3912 
Central sphere — 120 


Number Weight 4032 prie e — 


av E Ты a ae a T нч nct 


(To be continued) 


THE TWO VARIETIES 
OF HYDROGEN 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


prom. with Oxygen and Nitrogen, were the, firs! 

three elements to be observed by clairvoyant magni 

fication. A description of it appeared in Lucifer, Novembe 

1895. It was then stated that Hydrogen consisted of 18 units 

called “ ultimate physical atoms," and that these 18 (since 

called “ anus") were of two varieties, each the looking glas 

image of the other. Nine anus were of one kind, and nine 

of the other. А brief description was then given of the anu- 

[ the “brick” so to speak out of which all physical matter is 

| made, and a fuller description, with a drawing of the two 
kinds of anus appeared in Occult Chemistry, 1908. 

Hydrogen consists of Six groups, each composed of З anus. 

(See diagram.) These six groups pair off into halves, each cor 

taining three groups ; one half is positive, and the other negative 

| All the six groups are at six points in space within a sphere; 

the three groups making one half of Hydrogen are linked to 

each other across space by lines of attraction. We have thus 

the appearance of two interlaced triangles. The diagram 

shows the, linking. The darker triangle is the positive hal 

| of Hydrogen, and the lighter triangle the negative half. | 

| In 1908, diagrams were given of the two halves ú 

Hydrogen, but no record was then made of the types of anus 

—positive or negative—within each group of three. Í 


Jfgydrogen— Variety A 
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was then presumed, from the general appearance of 
the groups which composed Hydrogen, that all Hydro- 
gen atoms were alike. Nor was any difference presumed 
even when a molecule of water H,O was examined 
cairvoyantly, and its diagram published. (Theosophist, 
March, 1924.) It is only this year, during a more detailed ex- 
amination of the two Hydrogen atoms in a molecule of water, 
thata second variety of Hydrogen was observed. 

The variety observed in 1895 is that marked “ Variety 
В”, The manner in which “ Variety A” differs is so slight 
as not be observable immediately. In “А,” in the positive 
half of Hydrogen, in one of the groups of three anus, all 
three are positive. 

As already stated, Hydrogen is composed of two halves, a 
positive and a negative one. When combining with other 
elements, these two halves separate for the time, and further- 
more the three groups within each half also separate for the 
time when necessary for purposes of combination. On count- 
mg the anus in Variety B, it will be seen that the positive 
half or triangle is composed of 5 positive anus and 4 negative 
(hus making it preponderatingly positive), and that the 
negative half or triangle is composed of 5 negative anus and 
! positive (thus making it preponderatingly negative). 

But in Variety A, the positive half or triangle is made up 
(6 positive anus and 3 negative. There is no change in the 
negative triangle. Variety A of Hydrogen is a more markedly 
positive Hydrogen than Variety В. In the molecule of water 
1,0, one Hydrogen atom is of Variety A, and the other of 
Variety В, 


THE PHYSICAL PLANE 


By M. R. Sr. JOHN 


Leni exists a considerable difference of opinion ато 

students of Theosophy, metaphysicians and others ast 
the relative value of the physical plane for the purpose of th: 
spiritual evolution of those evolving entities who incarnatei 
that dense level. 

The divergence is of course obvious in the different 
between the psychology of Eastern peoples and those of t 
Western world; and it is not surprising that the latter are t 
most enmeshed, most blinded and definitely materialistic! 
thought, having, it might be said, made much of their oppor 
nities in the field of dense matter by discovery and its app» 
cation. In the last hundred years, Science has m 
prodigious strides, especially in its application to amelioratitt 
that unpleasant condition known as earth-life. It has furthe 
extended its investigations into the finer matter of the ethen 
sheath, with the result that the former gross materialist! 
outlook has undergone considerable modification. =) 

The great Eastern nations, imbued тоге or less with 
psychology the reverse of materialistic, have been slower Ё 
appreciate and adopt what is understood by the term y modes 
conditions,” while many are definitely opposed to them. : 
India has produced its men of science, and one, whose Ee 
gations approached from the Life side, has convinced E 
Western world that Life exists in things that had previous; 
been considered to be without it; for he has proved th 


at eve 


| 
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minerals respond to external stimuli in a way never before 
suspected, except perhaps by some chemists. 

It is amongst Western Theosophists that one finds two 
schools of thought, for while in one there are those who hold 
the belief that physical life is relatively unimportant, the 
extremists of the other school assert that no “ progress” 
(this term is used for want of a better) is possible apart from 
ihe physical; some even maintaining that it is only during 
physical incarnation that Egoic evolution can proceed. The 
strongest argument in support of the latter school is a state- 
ment found in The Pedigree of Man, pp. 22-3. 


. _ Every being in this universe has passed through the human 
kingdom or must pass, if he has not already passed it; if he has 
passed beyond it, he must have passed through it; if he has not 
reached it, he will have to pass through it in the future. 


Those with strong human proclivities naturally fortify 
themselves with this statement, but, as it is never advisable 
to take a sentence from its qualifying context, it would be as 
well to consider the whole and not the part, for the preced- 
ing paragraphs are as follows: 


z н is not necessarily of just the form that you now see. He 

midi ave a million forms; “ Мап” means that beind in whom 

= ЫЧ matter have joined hands, in whom they have become, or 

will coming, balanced, in whom ultimately spirit has conquered or 
conquer matter. 


RAI In whatever being those conditions are found, * Man ” is the 
limit Ауа is used in the occult writings to describe him. It is not 
gs P to ourselves, one puny race of the vast human 


. Now The Pedigree of Man, a collection of four lectures 
&ven in December 1903 (twenty-nine years back) has since been 
found to require much alteration and correction, but this must 
beleft for some student to do, one who will not be likely to use 
the terms “Мап” and “ Human” indiscriminately, as if they 
were interchangeable, and who will not overlook the state- 
ment in The Secret Doctrine: “ For earth is only the footstool 
(man in his ascension to higher regions.” Though the 


r о —уү—үЄ_——.ННш- 
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earth had been referred to as “ The footstool of God,” that 
idea was finally disposed of in The Secret Doctrine. 

Further, those devoid of the purely materialistic Outlook 
hold that there is just as much scope for the purposed 
Monadic evolution on the higher planes as there is in the 
dense physical; the assumption that it is only during physici 
incarnation that such takes place is unwarranted and entirely | 
misleading. As no reference was made to “ Duration,” this 
important factor must be taken into account. 

If, however, we go back to fundamentals, it is evident 
that the penetration of the Monads by means of suitable 
vehicles into denser and denser levels has for its purpose the 
acquirement of that Omniscience which the potential Godi 
striving to acquire before his return to the Father with thé 
potentiality become kinetic. | 

In short, this Earth school might be said to comprise ш 
Special class of experience leading to knowledge, the valued 
which would largely depend on that choice eventually tot 
made by the perfected Ego as to which of the seven paths 
super-human evolution should be taken. From this it wou! 
seem that a relatively prolonged contact with the dense poe 
would not be a sine-qua-non for certain super-human usps 

It should not be lost sight of that the Deva or Angel 
Kingdom does not descend lower than the etheric level, n 
who would venture to say that that kingdom is not jus i 
important in the scheme of things as the human, if not гд 
so? The Western mind is naturally prone to stress the 
physical field of our educative process, and is therefore i 
to give it undue importante, and overlook the fact that it » 
a sense, alien to our true selves, and farthest from home. » 
put it somewhat briefly, before we can reach à кие 
in spiritual unfoldment, we must “ get out of our Ai li 
Theirs," but it is not necessary to discard the physic 
order to do this. | 


TWO DANCERS 
By THE Rev. F. Н. ALDHOUSE, M.A. 


“Dotty dear,” was what everyone called her. Her parents were 
quite elderly people when they married. Her father, Fintan 
O'Driscole, kept an old bookshop, a dim place full of ancient tomes. 
Her mother was formerly a Miss Curran who was a dressmaker. 
The pair met. If their romance had come late in life none the less it 
wasa glimpse of sunlight in rather cloudy times, and they married. As 
a result ^ Dolly dear " made her entry to life. She was, I think, quite 
{һе nicest and prettiest little girl I ever saw. Small but perfect, a 
Dresden delf figure would most nearly resemble her. 


She was golden-haired, pink-cheeked, graceful, yet in spite of her 
name she was no doll. She was very playful and healthy, not a bit 
one’s picture of an old couple's child. She was опе of the best 
dancers in the parish and, though only eleven years old, was quite а 
musician. She won prizes by her dancing and violin at every Feish 
Ceol (musical festival) in the district. The remarkable thing was 
that she was as popular with animals as human beings ; no gander ran 
at her, she would fondle cross old dogs and they wagged their tails. 


І saw her rescue Miss Becca Shawn-ta spinster one would 
have supposed could strike terror into the most unruly creature—from 
farmer Hefferman's billy-goat. 


"You beast! don't you dare, ow! ow!! he'll kill me! help! 
mercy!!'" shrieked Becca as the goat charged her open umbrella and 
broke the cover off, 


"Poor old boy! Did he feel cross? Come to Dolly and bave his 
ears rubbed.” Dolly dear called, and believe it or not, the buck came 
quietly to her and she rubbed his ears and sgratched his horny head 
and he trotted away, leaving Becca Shawn remarking : " Drat you, you 
hasty brute. I'll be paid for me grand umbrella—or have the law 
on that ould fool of a Hefferman.” 


. Dolly only laughed and ran on. But as I said, all she did had a 
kind of gentle mirth about it. She was always merry but never at 
anything that was really sad or wrong. 
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We have a Show every September of flowers, cattle, poultry, 
and there are competitors of every kind. In the year 1932 I had the 
misfortune to sprain my ankle very badly, and do what I could the 
doctor would not permit me to go, yet I am the Rector of St. Jarlath's 
and if not present in body I was immensely interested in how we 
did. I found Miss Becca had won the cup for the second year in the 
tom-cat exhibition —her “ $оппу-һоу” isa wonder. Farmer Heffer. 
man's hens were second in the fowls, and Mrs. O'Driscole came in 
and told me that Dolly dear had beaten all competitors in the juvenile 
dancing competition. 


" She's first of first, Mr. A.", her fond parent said. “Ah! how 
sorry I am I did not get the chance of seeing her win,” I sighed, 
“stuck here in this lounge chair !” 


“Well, Mr. A.”, Mrs. Driscole said, "I'll get her to pay you s 
visit and dance the ' silver tip’ for you; she'd love to, I know, and as 
you'd like it also there will be two people pleased. 


I gladly accepted Mrs. O'Driscole's proposal, and Dolly dear 
arrived rosy but ready, smiling and strenuous. 


“ГІ play the time on my violin, dear," I said. “Му arms 
aren't strained, which is fortunate." 


I took the fiddle and played a bar. Perhaps you сега 
Silver tip”; it is one of the merriest and most jolly of zs our т 
dances. With a skip, Dolly dear jumped in. She jigged, she ie 
She danced, she pranced, she moved so airily and light it a 
delightful to see. Upon my word I do not know how my eine iei 
led with the bow. My hand seemed really to bring wien E 
from each string. I'm middle-aged, a Rector too, but won "T did 
the tune I drew. The commonplace of everyday Dolly 5 je 
drive away. I seemed a wizard, she a Fairy, our tune an 
was weirdly airy. 


37:72 - s Fairies 

“I think, my dear, '^ I said, “ if there were such things as t 

you would be one of them. I didn't know I could play like tha 
You must have inspired me.” 


Dolly looked at me archly. “Would you like to be a Fairy, 
Mr. A. ?," she asked. 


s , T : 8 stone and am а 
" Why certainly," I answered, "but I weigh 1 des 
Rural Deu p afraid that would be rather against me. Bes! 
there aren't any Fairies, Dolly dear.' 


, ” ired. 
" Are you quite, quite sure there aren't any ?," Dolly enqui 
" Positive, why science has—.” 


; lly to 
I got no further. With a sort of shrugging fovent 24 » 
my momentary horror shook off her clothes. She was clo ae rao 
light, with a butterfly's wings on her shoulders and a cro 
in her pretty hair. 


“ 
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“Come to me Haniel, come to me,” she called. 


What was happening? I a stout elderly clergyman of fifty-two 
seemed suddenly doing what a butterfly does when it emerges from 
its chrysalis; I was getting out of myself! A moment later a Fairy 
boy had left the collapsed cumbrous carcase of the Rev. Josiah 
Beverley Alton, M.A., D.D. I was light as a feather, I was merry as 
a skylark, I was a Fairy! I took Dolly’s two hands, we danced as 
sunbeams dance on the sparkling waves of the sea. I knew my true 
heritage— 

To him the sorrows are the tension thrills, 
Of that supreme endeavour, 


Which yields to Them for ever and for ever. 
That Joy that is more ancient than the hills. 


At last we stopped. “Why go back amongst the sorrowful 
shadows, Haniel ?,” Dolly dear asked. “ For the same reason you stop, 
my darling,” I answered, “to help these sad, sad, tired foolish beings. 
We will both go on playing our parts.” 


When I found myself back in my body again. I seemed to have 
had a beautiful dream. Dolly passing to school asked me next day 
how I liked her dance. 


“You fell asleep while I was dancing,” she said. 
"Our dance, my dear," I said, “ was heayenly.” 
She smiled, she knows, but keeps up our common pretence. 


FAIRY LABOURS 


ARE they but weeds, these flowers of the field ? 
oor cousins of the lordly garden stock! 
Sweet herbs of healing—boons for man to wield— 
uaint gems which diadem the face of rock ; 
Titania deigns to deck the tall hedgerows, 
Her golden shoes trip lightly o’er the grass 
In quest of violet meek or wild dog-rose, 
Thro’ lanes fern-lined, illumed when glow-worms pass ; 
Forget-me-not, with '' Eye-bright " a-sparkling, 
Still vies with bells suffused with heaven's blue. 
(But hush! lest she with glances a-darkling 
ee evil genii lurk in nightshade's hue !) 
All weeds are flowers grown in Nature's place ; 
In gardens we need Beauty’s fairest face ! 


M. A. ANDERSON 


THESE MY BRETHREN 


By EDITH KOHN 


IT was about twilight and I was sitting in the firelight when | 
knew that I was much too ready or too sensitive to all passing fancies 
and not half substantial enough—it is difficult to explain. Something 
said to me: “It is quite true that what you hear is beautiful but they 
are only fragments—the keynotes and bits of poems and scraps d 
music, they are only parts of things, they are not the whole of any- 
thing. What you have to do is to draw in your eyes and ears and look 
neither to the right nor to the left until you feel smaller and you art 
only like one little tiny fine thread "—] think the thread idea came 
from feelers. [Һай before sent out many feelers, all eyes and earsas 
it were and now these must be withdrawn till they became 252 
thread only. Rather curiously I began to try this, I said: “ Thinking 
with a blank mind one will think of nothing!” But the answer came: 
“What you think of will be more beautiful!" $о І tried and the 
becoming one thread was very prominent, till at last I almost fd! 
like nothing at all. Some part of me said: “To put it quite РИШ 
this means falling asleep over the fire, you are finding excuses lat 
what in olden times was laziness, you excused yourself by saying am 
were thinking, now you haven't even that excuse.” I then sai i 
would try it this once and if it resulted in laziness I would us : 
up in future . . . When I remembered myself again ге 
were full of tears and my heart was’ beating with emotion x t : 
was the little story I had—I don't know that it was not dreamed, 2 
lived, not thought of—something between seen and lived and pee 
will write it down roughly as І remembered it, it seemed ve 

beautiful and real. 


It was about a very poor woman who lived in a village me 
there was great poverty, and she had by stinting herself >} het 
everything saved three gold pieces. She had saved these for e 
Master whom she had always hoped to see, and that vas 
had had a message from a friend that He would be coming d 
neighbouring town and she would have the chance not - ut to 
Him but to give her gold pieces. So in great joy she starte e 
walk the many miles because she would not spend the gold pe 
When shé was just on the road she came to a small inn—not aW i 
because it was so early, and outside on the rough bench King, 
wooden table was Seated a very shabby traveller, very weary тут” 
dejected of attitude with his face buried in his hands upon к het 
before him. The weariness and forlornness of his figure touche 
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heart, and she felt she could not leave him like that, so she 
approached, and as he did not raise his head she put one of her gold 
pieces on the table in front of him so that he would see it when 


he looked up. 


She went on till at the door of a cottage a neighbour she knew 
wos crying. She said she had no money to buy food for her baby, she 
knew the woman was fond of that baby and was sorry to give nothing. 
Then the woman thought: What use is it to be sorry if you 
do not give anything. So she gave her second gold piece. The 
neifhbour asked if she would mind staying with the child while she 
got food and this was harder than giving the money because it meant 
waste of valuable time. But at last she got on the road again and 
came to the cottage of an old apple-woman who was her life-long 
enemy, She saw her in the garden and though she never spoke to her, 
she said, “Good day” because she was feeling a great gladness. Her 
enemy said, “Of course you are the first to come and gloat over my 
misfortunes, you have heard that I cannot get a living any longer 
because the donkey has died that draws my cart.” And the woman 
said she had not heard. But the enemy did not believe her and said 
she was rejoicing. And the woman said: " To show you I am not 
rejoicing take this," and she gave her the third gold piece. And the 
apple-woman was amazed, while the woman wondered if it were any 
use to continue her journey as it was growing late and her offering 
te сме However, she pressed оп, and when she reached the town 
л е ар her journey was in vain for the Master had already passed 
у. So in the dusk of the evening she crept wearily back. Her enemy 
cag her from the garden : “ You look tired,” she said, “next time I 
of ari Irive you іп my cart." And the woman smiled at the thought 
fia her lifelong enemy’s cart, and at that the old apple-woman 


ы At the cottage door the woman was laughing whom she had seen 
a in the morning, and the child was pulling at her skirts and 
to her with a cup of a milk because she looked so e&thausted. 


dis v much refreshed the poor woman came to the little inn, and 
5 9 her surprise she still saw the wearied figure of the stranger 
the э She had left him. But when she came nearer she saw that 
m A ks piece had disappeared. And as she wondered the stranger 
RS is head and suddenly she knew she had seen the Master. On 
à ku before Him He placed three gold pieces glistening like the 
A hese І return to thee,” He said, " take them and give them 
ve ie Me." And when she uncovered her eyes she saw nothing 
€ three gold pieces on the table glistening like the sun. 


it теге; now Ihave written it all out and I don't know where I got 

cane But anyway closing one’s mind to outward ideas did not 

Ne in a blank mind, and that is something to be certain of, and it 
"A seemed very beautiful while I “ happened” it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


А REFERENCE was made in THE THEOSOPHIST of November to: 
Possible discussion as to the best way of electing a President for the 
T.S. May I state what I think? I feel we should disregard 
" messages" received by others; no doubt many will believe they 
have been inspired by a Master and will proclaim to the Society His 


“message”. The names of the Masters will be freely used, as ona 
former occasion. 


Isay: Let us each follow our highest inspiration and trust out 
own power, our own vision. There has been too much blind following 
in the T. S. I hope the day is past when members rely on the words 
of another more than on the truth they sense in their own hearts. 


Let us judge for ourselves, when the time comes, and be willing 
to abide by the result. So shall we touch nearest to truth. 


ESTHER BRIGHT 


IN THE MATTER OF FOOTNOTES 


I 


You may hold the view—and I would not dispute ite tat 
plurality of your readers are conspicuous for virtues more yea 
than the intellectual,and that THE THEOSOPHIST has an үүт, the 
function to perform; but, even so, this incessant postage на 
obvious savours overmuch, to my mind at least, of a petty didac ve 
well calculated to alienate anyone into whose hands the paper m | 
come. 


From the writer’s point of view, I think it fair to say 
that whereas no writer worth his salt objects to fair со ahit 
criticism, he will as a rule object (and in my opinion will pner i 
object) to nagging, heckling and interruption. The e tion!” 
disagreeably reminiscent of someone interjecting cries of “ Ques 
* No!!", “Liar!!!” in the course of a speech ! 
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| know very well that to couple yourself with any witting 
discourtesy would be tantamount to a contradiction in terms ; yet, 
as a matter of entirely unprejudiced observation, it would be a 
serious suppressio veri not to say that this is the effect produced. 


In general, if I may proffer a constructive suggestion, do you not 
think that your ends would be equally served, and the feelings of 
your readers and contributors alike less exacerbated, if you were to 
restrict your critical as opposed to your informative annotations to a 


few lines at the end of such articles as require comment ? 
Rotterdam. W. WHATELEY SMITH 


I 


. Will you kindly thank Mr. Јіпагајадаѕа, in my name, for the 
fine Olcott Centenary Number, and also for his commenting on 
соч іп THE THEOSOPHIST in footnotes. I ат always pleased to see 
diffe because they shed light on the subject dealt with, altogether 
different from that of the writer. And also, and this is very 
EA, they correct one-sided statements and loose thinking. 
ave heartily welcomed them and I hope that the Editor will continue 
to make use of them. 


Bussum, Holland. MAGDALENA E. EDWARDS 


IH 


AN Now I want to tell you that we found your foot-notes very 
fee and indispensable, and we hope that you will continue 


les Mureax, France. N. DROUVILLE 


IV 


; We want you to know that we like your notes in THE THEO- 
OPHIST very much. 
Claremont, CHARLOTTE PRIEST 


West Australia. 
V 


an тена che in modo speciali mi rallegri per le note marginali 
quali Ella illumina ed illustra gli articoli. 


lotarno, Switzerland. L. L. DE PEpRONI, D.Sc. 


as. I say how specially delighted I am for the marginal notes 
Which you elucidate and exemplify the articles f 


(This correspondence will now close.—C. J.) 


REVIEWS 


Old Diary Leaves, Fifth Series, by Н. S. Olcott. (Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price Rs. 5-8 and Rs. 4-8). 


There is a perennial interest in Colonel Olcott's Old Diary Leaves 
and the publication of a new series is something of an eventin 
Theosophical circles. The Fifth Series has just left the press. li 
covers the period from 1893 to 1895, less in time but perhaps more 
eventful than the period covered by any preceding volume of the 
historical narrative of the Theosophical Society. In the volume now 
before us is the thrilling story of the famous Judge secession. There 
are now thousands of members in the Theosophical Society who 
joined so many years after that stirring time that they have no cleat 
understanding of the trouble that cost the Society practically the 
whole of the American Section. 


In this volume of Old Diary Leaves Colonel Olcott goes very fully 
into details, presenting many of the official documents in full 
Another fascinating story gives us a picture of Dr. Besant's firs 
appearance in India, of the sensational result of her lecture tours я 
Ceylon, in the United Provinces, Bengal and Punjab. He travelled 
with her and the Countess Wachtmeister on these tours in which the 
experience was so varied that it included lectures in schoolhouse 
and in auditoriums crowded with thousands, and from lodging in рої 
and dirty quarters to palaces so luxuriously furnished that they e 
glad to escape from them. АП in all, Vol. V is live literature. 8 
the least interesting feature is а full page illustration ap : 
pictures of sixteen “ Workers at London Headquarters. Juls, 18 " 
nearly all of whom have since attained eminence in the history ? 
the Society. L W.R 


The Тар Sahib with Hindi Text, English Trasalis га 
Commentary, by Mehta Udho Dass, B.A., LL.B., Chief i 
(Retired) Bahawalpur State. (Dayalbagh Press, Dayalbagh, Agra. 
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This is a translation with Commentaries of the Japji Sahib, the 
well-known Sikh Scripture, to which is added the author’s own 
discourses on the Bhagavad-Git3. The Japj: Sahib is the last com- 
psition of Guru Nanak Sahib, the Founder of Sikhism, and it is now 
wel as the Lord's Morning Prayer by the Sikhs. It consists of 38 
stanzas, something on the lines of the Sutras of Sanskrit literature. 
Theosophists will be interested to know that it is from this Scripture 
that the Sikh prayer in the Prayers of the Religions recited at Theo- 
sophical Conventions, is culled. 


The author has brought to his task the accuracy of a scholar, and 
the intuitive knowledge of the student of Brahma-Vidyà, both of 
which are required for a good translation of such a work. In his 
Commentaries he has elucidated the stanzas by copious parallel 
quotations from the Bhagavad-Git2, which show how identical are the 
teachings in the two books. 


The price of the book being so moderate, only Rs. 2, makes it a 
valuable addition to the few available translations of the Sikh 
Scriptures, for both the reading public and the student of Comparative 
Religion, 

V. 


Life of Sris Chandra Basu, by Phanindranath Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 
(R. Chatterjee, Calcutta.) 


Sris Chandra is well-known for his translations of the 
Upanishads, but posterity will specially remember him by his 
monumental work in translating Papini’s Astadhyayi and Siddhanta- 
Kaumudi, which together occupied more than a dozen years of his life. 
The Astadhy2yi, a work of 1,682 pages, with Sütras, and notes and ex- 
planations in English, drew warm encomiums from Prof. Max Muller 
and other Orientalists, who designated it a splendid production of 
Indian industry and scholarship. It was said at that time (1912), to 
һе the only instance of a text book by an Indian which found a place 
in the curriculum of studies of European universities. Shri Chandra 
Was a staunch Theosophist, having come into contact with the 

ounders of the Theosophical Society. The occult side of Theosophy 

stems to have specially attracted him, as he chose to translate Sri 
Madhavacharya’s Commentaries on the Upanishads, and he fully 
Utilized his Theosophical knowledge in explanation of them. 


As writer, journalist, educationist, reformer, linguist, Persian 
Scholar, he occupied no mean place in the public life of his country, 
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for two decades. The biographer has collected his materials with 
great саге and detail, and the book is well worth perusal. 


Lovers of Sanskrit will especially welcome the publication of 
the life of such an eminent Sanskrit scholar, or Vidyzrnava as he is 
rightly called. | 

The Tree of Life, by Israel Regardie. (Illustrated.) (Rider & Co, 
London.) 


It is admitted on all hands that there is to-day an increasing 
interest in all that concerns ceremonial drama and rituals, of the 
different expressions of which the author of The Tree of Life shows 
himself to be well-informed. In his preface he points out how 
greatly the subject of Magic has been misunderstood, and even 
Scorned, so that it was only in the middle of the last century that 
Eliphas Levi was able to some extent by his writings “ to restore to 
Magic its age-old lofty reputation” ; though how successful his efforts 
would have been “had they not been succeeded and abetted by the 
advent of the philosophy of the Theosophical Society ” is—admits 
Mr. Regardie—exceedingly hard to say. 


An adequate review of this book could only be written by one 
who is already a master of that “ Divine Theurgy praised and rever- 
enced by antiquity ” but in spite of the scorn which the author 
Pours upon the “ too facile classification ” of Theosophists and their 
perpetual readiness to apply labels of scathing opprobrium to сы 
not altogether understood," I must venture to express a doubt к 
whether such an adept in White Magic would entirely approve к 
publishing broadcast of instructions as to how to form and peo 
Mayavi-rupa; or some of the practices advocated in the course 0 is 
neophyte's self-imposed training, such as the infliction ofa ra 
cut upon his arm, as penalty for some failure in will-power. 


That the author's aim is high, there can be no qut 
equally clear that he has studied closely the many eria d us 
Yoga, and the teachings of Patanjali, H. P. Blavatsky and Es bin 
know that of which they write, besides being thoroughly fami E ihe 
the secrets hidden in the Qabalah and in the writings А Su 
alchemists, and the student of the Mysteries striving after к 
with the Gods " will find much in these pages to interest iL a 
several pieces of good advice given by the author we sele 
following: 


ghat 
: imself whe 
On each student therefore is the task incumbent to ascertain tor trovi 
must be considered true and reliable, and set up on his own score an i 
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sandard of reference . - - The Qabalah does not attempt to provide a complete 
magical language or an entire philosophy. Only by spiritual experience may the 


latter be acquired. 
E. M. W. 


Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1929—1930. (Smithsonian Institution, Washington.) 


The Bureau of American Ethnology appointed by Congress to 
make ethnological researches among the American Indians and natives 
of Hawaii, and to carry on excavations and rescue archeological 
remains, does most valuable work in building up the earlier history of 
the human Race. In the volume of 1,100 pages now issued the student 
of religious origins, of folk-lore and myth will find material of 
interest, whilst the lover of fairy stories will be fascinated by some 
of the charming tales here recorded. 

E. M. W. 


A Vedic Gem or The treatise of the Universe by M. S. Gopal 
lyengar, Gold Medalist in Gita. (I. M. Н. Press, Delhi.) 


This is a discourse by the author on the passage in Narayanopanisat 
meaning “In Brahman the entire universe becomes the one only 
nest”. There is no main argument, a number of subjects being dis- 
cussed as they arise; the discourse runs on for 124 pages without 
separate headings. It is dedicated to the youth of the world. 

V.A. 


The Kathopanishad and the Gita, by D. M. Sarma, M.A. (M. R. 
shan, Triplicane, Madras.) 


Я This is a handy edition of the Kathopanishad with Introduction, 
ET Text, English translation and notes. Only a few pages of 
не Introduction are devoted to a comparison with the Git? and we 
ll {о see how, on that account, the title of the book can be justified. 
The English translation is delightfully simple. More care should have 
еп bestowed on the Sanskrit text with regard to errors of printing. 


S The Kathopanishad has been styled by Max Miller " аѕ one of 
the most perfect specimens of the mystic philosophy and poetry of 
E quint Hindus”. It is a very good manual for beginning 
udents of the Upanishads. The price is Re. i 

V. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 
Bv C. JINARAJADASA 


I President's health does not improve, nor does she 

expect it. She is waiting quietly for the call to go—not 
impatient, though the aged body is a drag on 
her active spirit—utterly at one with the will 
of her Guru in all that shall happen to her. Though there 
are ups and downs—on some days utterly exhausted, on others 
slightly better—there is no anxiety in those who attend on her 
lovingly. To Theosophists who know that “ Never the Spirit 
was born, the Spirit shall cease to be never,” old age is as 
the evening’s calm with its tender sunset shades, not speaking 
of dark night, but of the sunset’s twin, the sunrise with the 
glory of another day. 


The President. 


* 

* * 
The 57th Annual Convention is over, and one more 
milestone has been planted in the long trail 
which has been “blazed” by the Theo- 
юрса! Society towards the goal of Universal Brotherhood. 
Dr. Besant did not come down to the Convention Hall, but 
*nt her message of exquisite tenderness to all, and opened 
the Convention formally with a declaration as President. 
Members wondered if they would be able to see her. They 
did, though all the arrangements for their seeing her had to be 
Precipitate. On the last day but one of Convention, a little 


The Convention. 
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before four in the afternoon, Dr. Srinivasamurti notified me 
that he thought Dr. Besant could see the members, if they 
would be prepared to go and greet her when word was sent by 
him that all was ready. So messengers by motor and o 
foot were hurriedly sent on all sides. At four o'clock the 
message came from Dr. Srinivasamurti, and а good brother 
who was talking on Adult Education was made to call a halt 
The delegates “ lined up" in the Hall and went upstairs 
a few at a time. For one hour and ten minutes over seven 
hundred of them passed in front of her, greeting her with 
flowers in Indian fashion. Some who were absent from 
Adyar on visits to Madras, or were in parts of the Estate 
where the messengers could not find them, missed greeting 
her. It was not possible to arrange for a second occasion 
as after the first the nervous reaction on Dr. Besant wa 
great, and she did not leave her bedroom for nearly ten 
days. But she greeted the members brightly as they passe 
in front of her. : 
The number of members who “ registered ” at Convention 
was 730, and to this must be added nearly 150 more d 
"sisters and cousins and aunts,” not to speak of the children, 
who came to Convention, not as “ delegates," but because? 
Convention is an event, like going to a place of pilgrimagt 
in India. Great gratitude is due to all who “helped 4 
Convention "—the heads of Departments, the Volunteers, М 
Lecturers, the Young Theosophists who helped with e 
entertainments, and the old Theosophists who helped Li 
their. understanding and enjoyment. The medical ya 
ment particularly, under the supervision of Dr, P. С. P 3 
and Dr. С. Srinivasamurti, deserves especial praise, | 
cause not a single fly was to be seen during Саон 
The weather was perfect, and not a drop of rain Ёё 
during. the twelve days of Convention and Star ui 
meetings. А new open air lecture hall has been add 
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Headquarters, under the “Rain Tree". The entrance 
verandah of the small Record Office built by Bro. J. К. Aria 
has been raised and a sounding board and platform built in 
iront of it to make an excellent * auditorium," and under the 
shade of the Rain Tree and other adjacent trees nearly 800 
persons can sit and hear perfectly, in lovely surroundings. 


* 
ж * 


Krishnaji arrived at Adyar on December 7th, and left to 
continue his tour on January 7th. Аз expect- 
ed, he did “come out strong," as will be seen 
by the article by Mr. L. W. Rogers in this issue. I have 
followed up the remarks of Mr. Rogers with some of my own 
dealing with the difficulty of discovering the nuances of 
Krishnaji's thought as he uses words in novel ways. It is 
always fascinating to listen to him, even where one differs 
ftom some particular utterance. The brilliancy of his phras- 
ing on occasion is exquisite, and is a sheer delight to those 
who can appreciate artistry in words. 

His addresses were delivered not under the Banyan Tree 
but under a bamboo clump 100 yards towards the sea from the 
tre, This spot was selected as giving on the whole better 
shade to the audience, since the addresses were from 8 to 9 in 
the morning in the open air. Our Loud-speaker with its 
three trumpets behaved perfectly, except for five minutes one 
day when a loose screw interfered and the Loud-speaker 
became silent. Krishnaji alluded to the use of the Loud- 
speaker, and asked his audience to excuse his “ raucous mega- 
phonic voice," yet as a matter of fact the apparatus behaved 
beautifully, and when one was in a direct line with a trumpet 
and at a certain distance, it was almost as perfect as the fine 
. apparatus in use at Ommen Camp. 

Krishnaji is the last person to desire to build up any kind 
ot а “system” in connection with his teaching. Yet already 
one can see the subtle system of philosophy behind it all, and 


Krishnaji. 
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I publish elsewhere a brief memorandum of notes taken one 
day while he answered a question. Krishnaji would probably 
reject any kind of a philosophical * Chain of Causation” i 
connection with his vivid description of “ Life” and “The 
Eternal Now," which he calls * the Present”. Nevertheless, 
to one familiar with Buddhist terminology like myself, his 
answer was to state a new Chain of Causation, one рагай! 
to the old Chain of Causation of the Lord Buddha, which was; 

From ignorance comes causal action ; from causal action coma 
consciousness of personality ; from consciousness of personality com: 
name-and-form ; from name-and-form come the six senses ; from the 
Six senses comes contact; from contact comes feeling ; from feelin 
comes desire for enjoyment; from desire for enjoyment come 
clinging; from clinging comes individualising existence; fron 


individualising existence comes birth, with its attendant sufferings d 
decay, grief, etc., and ending in death. 


By removing ignorance causal action ceases; when causi 
action ceases the consciousness of personality ceases, etc. 

Аз on other occasions of Star Camps, Krishnaji touche 
upon that most painful experience in life to some, the grie 
which is inseparable when those whom they love “ die” an 
go—Whither, and to What? But as before, what he had to 
say had no illumination—at least to those to whom grealet 
than “ Life" is the giving of Love. And this is all the mort 
strange, as on so many matters he sheds such flashes 0 
illumination. Yet on this subject, of such vital importance 

mankind, his attitude is not dissimilar to that of Confucius 
who, when a disciple said : “ I venture to ask about бе 
replied: “ While you do not understand life, why do you e | 
know about death?” There indeed is the proof that Krishna's 
teachings must be supplemented by the facts as to Natur 
which Theosophical investigators have found. For, to som 
of us, the “ only way ” in this unique experience in existent 
is what Theosophy says. And since it is true as Nietsche 
said: “ The living being is only a species of the dead being 
| and a very rare Species," it is not a minor problem 1n lile 
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i ask of each Teacher: “ What of Death? Do those who 
die and go—whither ?—still receive our Love and Blessing ? " 

A lovely reminiscence about the spot where Krishnaji 
talked was known probably to very few. Не sat on a raised 
seat with a beautiful yellow bamboo hanging over him. Two 
thousand five hundred years ago, many a sermon of the Lord 
Buddha was delivered at * Veluvana "—the “ Bamboo Grove ” 
which was given to the Lord by the pious devotee Anathapin- 
фа, The spot where Krishnaji sat will be marked by a 
beautiful seat in mosaic tiles, presented to Adyar in 1925 by 
Don Attilio Bruschetti, a devoted Theosophist who has recently 
passed away in Barcelona. 


* * 
From the Ist January, 1933, New India has ceased publi- 
cation. Such an event is not without 
significance in the life of Dr. Besant, for that 
paper—originally The Madras Standard—accomplished a work 
in the national awakening of India that no other daily paper 
has rivalled. I remember vividly a certain evening in the 
hot weather of 1914 when I was leaving for Ootacamund 
for à change, and as I was going to the train I met Dr. Besant 
in the Hall of our Headquarters. She chatted with me for a 
few moments and then told me that she had that day 
arranged to purchase The Madras Standard. 
. lt is difficult to describe the change brought about 
! the Indian political atmosphere írom then on by 
means of her newspaper. For there appeared for the 
üst time in Indian journalism a paper that criticized 
the Government vigorously and yet completely within 
the letter of the law. It was this unique combination 
that had been lacking in Indian journalism before, but 
Which Dr. Besant introduced with her experience with Mr. 
Bradlaugh of constitutional agitation. It meant much for all 
"lated Indians to find a newspaper that voiced their 


New India. 
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grievances and aspirations adequately, and also met the 
Government face to face, not as inferior to superior, but as; 
citizen who had the constitutional right to challenge th: 
autocratic actions of a bureaucracy. But the paper's work 
Was over some years ago, when the main principles for the 
building up of India as a Dominion were accepted by Britain. 
though grudgingly. The paper never produced any profit ani 
was continually a heavy loss, which was borne cheerfully by 
Dr. Besant as a sacrifice for the sake of the Motherland 
Many were the helpers who gathered round her ip * holding 
the fort” for Home Rule through the paper, and all of then 
will always cherish precious memories of those days. One 
memory which I shall cherish was being called upon to fil 
a gap for a week and sit in the Editorial Chair of Neu 
India—less to edit and more to correct proofs and “be o 
hand ”. 

Later the paper was changed into a weekly, and Dr. Besan! 
hoped to build it up into a journal which would serve Indi 
by bringing her closer to the international life of the world 
But this plan has not matured, and the steady loss year alte 
year has made her decide to close the paper. But the i" 
reason is, as Dr. Besant has said, that the effective work : 
the paper is over. For, all her political work in this she 
been to wring from England the recognition of India's n£* 
to be а Dominion within the British Empire, and since ч 
objective is won, there is no further need to work along ! 
same line. It was two years ago, when the Prime €— 
of England, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, stated that “ né 
bility in the Centre " was accepted by Britain, that Dr. - 
said: “The fight is won. All other matters are detail 
which ean be worked out in India in the course of d 
Through the long period when she has not been able to d 
New India, the work has been done with devotion and me d 
culous care by Mr. N. Shri Ram, who had been trained by he 
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i journalism, and who because of her complete trust in his 
balanced judgment knew how to uphold her policy, 
which was: Neither against the Government because it 
governed, nor for Indians because they aspired to govern, but 
For India, whether unpopular or popular with the Government 
or with Indians. 

But Dr. Besant does not consider her work for India ended 
because she can no longer use her physical body for that 
purpose. Only a short while ago she stated : * When next 
[come back to India and I am a young man, I shall stir the 
country up vigorously ! " 


* 
* * 


Soon after Convention, the following cable arrived from 
a News Agency in London: * Appreciate 
confirmation or denial, reports here Annie 
Besant died.” The sender was apparently greatly concerned 
ashe sent a costly reply paid form. A leading Madras paper 
had received inquiries to the same effect from the United 
States. On inquiry, the cause of the perturbations seems to 
be as follows: That Dr. Besant has already passed away, but 
we at Adyar are suppressing the fact, in order to announce at 


the same time where she is newly reincarnated ! 


* 
* ж 


One well-known person in India at least will be able to 
testify that Dr. Besant is alive—apart from 
the 700 who saw her at Convention. Mr. С. К, 
Devadhar, the head of the Servants of India Society, was 
fortunate enough to call to pay his respects to Dr. Besant at 
4 time when—rarely now—she was sitting on her sofa. 
To his salutation, immediately he was introduced, Dr. Besant 
wid of the Servants of India Society : “ A noble organization, 
Whose members do a magnificent work unobtrusively.” How 
that Society’s founder, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, would have 
"iced to know that in spite of the passage of years and his 


Rumours! 


Servants of India, 
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absence, his Society is still so true to his ideals as to gain 
such praise from Dr. Besant's lips. 


* 
* * 


A practical idealist has just passed away in the casting 
aside of his body by Don Attilio Bruscheti 
Brahe. Though. Наал. by birth, ЉОИ 
part of his life in Spain and dedicatei 
himself to writing many little works of an ethical «| 
spiritual nature, particularly for women and children. Al 
these he published at his own cost and distributed widely 
throughout the Spanish speaking world. Needless to say, li 
idealism was profoundly inspired by his Theosophy. In 19% 
he presented to Adyar two garden seats of coloured tiles we 
known as characteristic of the ceramic factories of Sevil 
We have waited long to find suitable places for them, as the 
are very “colourful”. Опе of them will be placed at th 
spot where Krishnaji delivered his Star Camp addresses. 


THE STAR PUBLISHING TRUST AND OURSELVES 


Directly after the Convention of 1931, THE THEOSOPHIST ул 
a series of articles summarising what Krishnaji had said on yon 
topics. Extensive quotations were made from his writings. fi 
came to the Editor one article—an excellent compilation ee) 
only of Krishnaji’s words, without a word of comment. Z S ibo 
conscience began to upbraid me for permitting long extrac a es 
special authorization from the S. P. Trust, soa cable pases 
sent to Mr. D. Rajagopal, who replied that the matter | 
attended to personally by him during his visit to Adyar. 


I am glad to announce to our readers that special wm 
has been given to THE THEOSOPHIST by Mr. Rajagopa е соп 
extensively from Krishnaji's writings when necessary. the tendenci 
of the privilege to reprint had been made necessary ef 1EOSOPHIS! 
in many journals to print inaccurate quotations. THE 1! traceable 
on its part will do its utmost to check and verify wherever 
quotations from Krishnaji. 


"is " phy 

Mr. Rajagopal also assures me that the printing of " Theoso M 
with a “little t”—noted by others than myself—on two occas! 

was due to proof-readers' inadvertence, C. JINARAJADASÁ 


The Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention. 


of the Theosophical Societv 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31sT, 1933 
4.15 p.m. 


BEING on duty, I went to the President who was on the 
chowky in her sitting room. She had been reading awhile ago, 
but was lying back. On reply to my enquiry, she said she 
would like some coffee. She sat up to take her coffee and in 
front of her on her desk was a picture of Bruno. Looking at 
him she said: “Poor old Bruno.” I replied: “ Why ‘Poor old 
Bruno’? He did a fine piece of work!” She thought a moment 
and then replied; “ Не had a hard time.” Of course I assented 
to that. Then, a few moments later, as she went on looking 
at him, I said: “He was like lightning cutting through the 
dark,” She replied: “ Yes, and thunder also.” Then she added: 
І am glad to have that memory.” 


Caras 
q тетт YO questions, b; : 
asa, on и... estions, by the Rt. Kev. С. W. 


usen on the 25th; and “ The Bhagavad-Gità," by Sir 
E p н, Kt., C.I.E. on the 27th. The addresses of 
"i test Wood and Mr. Jinarájadása were for Members only, 

the other two, like the series of four lectures, were open 


to the public. 
2 
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absence, his Society is still so true to his ideals as to gain 


such praise from Dr. Besant’s lips. 


* 
ж * 


A practical idealist has just passed away in the casting 
Enim aside of his body by Don Attilio Bruschetti 
Bruschetti. Though Italian by birth, he lived the latter 

part of his life in Spain and dedicati 
himself to writing many little works of an ethical ani 
spiritual nature, particularly for women and childron Mi 


DS ОРНІ 
Therever traceabl 


1 al "difürés me that the printing of " Theo 
# noted by others than myselí—on tw? | 
-readers' inadvertence. ë НАНДА) 


The Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention 
of the Theosophical Society 


ADYAR, DECEMBER 24-27, 1932 


tee year the Convention was held for only four days— 

December 24th to 27th. It was followed by a Star Conven- 
tion, for which the Theosophical Society had offered the use of 
its buildings and grounds. The official part of the Convention 
wnsisted as usual of a series of Public Lectures, of the 
Presidential Report and Convention Meeting for Members, and 
of four extra addresses. The subject for the Public Lecture 
wres was “A World in Distress: The Remedies as seen by 
the Theosophist” and the speakers were Rt. Rev. C. W.. 
Leadbeater and Mr. С. Jinarajadasa on the 24th, Mr. L. W. 
Rogers, Ex-President of the American Section of the Theo- 
юрса] Society on the 25th, Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, 
MLC. on the 26th, and Dr. С. 5. Arundale on the 27th. The 
extra addresses were “ The Secret Doctrine—First Stanza” by 
Mr. Ernest Wood, and a Lantern Lecture * (1) Letters of the 
Masters, (2) The Occult Life of Dr. Besant,” by Mr. Jinaraja- 
disa, on the 24th ; Answers to Questions, by the Rt. Rev. C. W. 
Leadbeater on the 25th; and “ The Bhagavad-Gita,” by Sir 
| 0. Sankaran Nair, Kt., C.L.E. on the 97th. The addresses of 
Mr. Emest Wood and Mr. Jinarájadása were for Members only, 
| but the other two, like the series of four lectures, were open 


to the public. 
2 
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The Vice-Presidential Address was delivered in the 
afternoon of the 24th, and the Closing Address on Tuesday the 
21th. The Indian Section Convention was held as usualon 
two afternoons. At various hours during the day there were 
miscellaneous unofficial activities. Two excellent entertain- 
ments were given—on one evening the programme was of 
an Indian character, for entertaining particularly Westem 
Delegates, and on the other evening it was of a Westem 
character, especially intended to interest the Indian Delegates 
A charming and novel feature was introduced at the closing 
of the Convention, when the Vice-President requested the 
Delegates from different countries to come forward and be 
introduced, as the names of their countries were called out 
Nine appeared from the United States of America, 17 from 
Great Britain, 13 from The Netherlands East Indies, 13 from 
Burma, 3 from The Netherlands, 2 from Iceland, 2 from 
Ceylon, 2 from Switzerland and one each from Australia, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Italy and Denmark. India, of course, 
had the largest representation, numbering about 700 Dele 
gates, who remained seated. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


BRETHREN : 

I have the great privilege of reading to you a hearly 
welcome to this 57th Annual Convention, sent down by ОШ 
revered President. It reads: 


Dear friends and brothers, sons and daughters: 

I welcome you here to-day with all my heart. Each one d 
you is dear to me as though my own son or daughter, and there i5 
nothing could make me so happy as to have you gathered round me 
in the Masters’ home. To Their home indeed I welcome you: — 

May His Blessing rest on the heads of each one of His 
children. 

May you all rest in His Presence. 

May His Love remain with you. 
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I now declare this Convention open for the service of the: 
Masters and the helping of Their children. 

As оп the similar occasion of last year, it was my 
privilege to address you at the opening of the Convention, so 
itis this year, and for the same reason as before, а reason 
which moves us all deeply in our sympathies and devotion to- 
one who has given the best years of her womanhood to 
Theosophy and the cause of humanity, our revered 
President, who is to-day, due to her advanced age, even less. 
able to appear before us than she was a year ago. For many 
yeats we have leaned upon her and sought her generous aid, 
but soon we shall need to realize that we must begin more 
fully to stand on our own feet and to fend for ourselves, 
according to the unchanging principles of Theosophy, especially 
if we are to seek that direct realization of life for which 
Theosophy stands. Just now our members are experiencing a 
relaxed period wherein they may pause and ponder and plan 
for the changes that must inevitably occur, and search their 
own depths for new capacities to fulfil their duties of 
the new day. 

For there is a new day ahead and even now it is dawning 
as all may see—not for our own little group alone, but for the 
Whole wide world—a day that promises more light and life and 
nye for all people alike, else the present parlous state of world 
affairs would seem to have no constructive human purpose. 
Many years ago our President published, among her many 
prophetic utterances, a work in which she with deep conviction 
Soke of radical changes about to take place in the general 
Public life. She painted a hopeful picture of a new and 
гэна) аве н to appear, and yet in doing so she did not 
orget the painful process the world would have to pass 
uw ere it should emerge into that new day in which she 
mi with such assurance and fervour. Those of you who 

some of the details foreshadowed by her then will have 
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little difficulty in recognizing them in the disastrous conditions 
existing in the world to-day, with its unpardonable spread of 
poverty, its open criminality, its dearth of true leadership and 
the absence of any real, controlling spiritual principle in life, 
In this one may see the fulfilment of the preliminary stage 
of her prophetic vision. 

Even The Theosophical Society, with its privileged insight, 
comes in for its share of the general world distress, The Sections 
are reporting a falling off in membership, attributing this, as 
they did last year, to the prevailing economic condition, even 
many long-faithful members being now unable to pay their dues 
(Yet the Sectional remittances have increased, chiefly on account 
of favourable exchange.) The wide sale of our books is no longer 
what it once was, nor the subscriptions to The Theosophist, 
The waning years of some of our oldest and best workers are 
bringing a lessening of enthusiasm, especially as there are 
many who have not been able to keep pace with the spirit of 
the generations which have followed them and are now getting 
in the saddle. And all this is showing in the work. 

Such conditions among others link our movement with ү 
unsettled world status which our President foresaw, imposing 
upon us the double duty of trying the best we can to offer à 
world-wide Theosophical solution to the universal problem and 
at the same time to recapture that flame of enthusiasm and 
energy which sprang up so warmly in our ranks during the 
first stages of the Society's history. 

And how is this to be done? Before attempting to answer 
this let us consider a few figures. I have had prepared some 
Statistics of the Society's growth—which for several уеа/з 
past has become a decline—in a fuller form than usual, so that 
we may if possible put our finger upon the causes of our present 
difficulties, and impartially try to discover whether the fault 
lies with ourselves and if so where. These statistics cover the 
Society’s membership figures for the past ten years. The 
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frst table shows us the number of members at the beginning 
and end of each year, the net loss or gain for the year, and 
{е pereentage of that loss or gain in relation to the total 
membership at the beginning of the year. 


MEMBERSHIP FROM 1923 TO 1932 


(Figures approximate, to nearest hundred) 


| —.———————-—-—-—-—-—— 
| 
Percentage of gain or 


Number of members 


Year | Beginning | Епа of Net E у: loss (approximate to 
of year year one decimal point). 

133 | 39,800 41,000 4- 1,200 + 30% 

194 | 41,000 41,500 + 500 + 1'2% 

= 41,500 41,600 + 100 + 0°3% 

A 41,600 43,300 4- 1,700 + 41% 

ii | 43300 44,200 + 900 + 21% 

ine 44.200 45,100 + 900 + 20% 

109 45,100 43,600 — 1,500 — 3:37 

1931 43,600 39,300 — 4,300 — 997 

D 39,300 36,100 — 3,200 — 81% 
36,100 33,300 — 2,100 — 75% 


MM M ——— 

The outstanding features shown by this table are that 
there was a steady increase of members from 1923 to 
1928, from 39,800 to 45,100, and then an equally steady 
though far more than triply rapid decline in 1929 to 1932 from 
45,100 to the present low figure of 33,300. 

In the six years of growth in this ten year period we find 
1925 and 1926 outstanding, for the net increase of members in 
1925 showed a sudden drop to only 100 or a percentage of 
"ly 03% on the then existing membership, while in 1926 the 
let gain of members was 1,700 or 41%. These two items 
‘cur in the period of six years. 
| We had begun our visible descent in 1929 with 1,500 net 
Э: but in 1930 it jumped to 4,300 net loss, after which our 
line has been 3,200 and 2,700 for the following two years. 


- 
we + 
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In percentages, we find a net decline of 3°3% in 1929, 9°9% in 
1930, 8:1% in 1931 and 7:5% in 1932. | 

Still, the figures in this first table do not show us where the 
decline really began. They point out effects more than 
causes. For the causes we must study the number of membes 
actually gained and lost in each year, which are shown in the 
second table, along with their percentages to the total 
membership of their respective years. 


INCOMING AND OUTGOING MEMBERS FROM 1923 TO 193 


(Figures approximate, to nearest hundred) 


————————— 


= Incoming Members Outgoing Members 
хез Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 
1923 5,000 12:6 | 3,00 | d 
1924 5,900 1447 | D00 T 
1925 6,500 1577 6,300 1115 
1926 6,200 14:97; 4,600 1591 
1927 6,500 1507 500 mt -—— 
1998 | 5,900 13:37 5,100 124 
1929 | 4100 917 5,600 1601 
1930 2,700 62% | 71000 13-5 
1931 | 2,100 53% 5,300 1502 
1932 2.900 807 5,400 
Totals 47,800 94000 | 


A EEE А АЫ mil огыз л ШЕ ши ЧАНЫ an en НААР m s 


We may consider separately the number of new n 
and those of lost members. First as to loss of members. > 
the figures have surprised us, for they show an appe 
to the same number all the way from 1923 to gus а 
figures are, 3,700, 5,400, 6,300, 4,600, 5,600, 5,100, 5,600, ї, > 
5,300 and 5,400. The two abnormally high years for e : 
members were 1925 and 1930. 1926 was abnormally low, d 
no doubt to the large number who left in 1925. = n 
percentages the two outstanding figures were 15:275 in 
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ad 160% in 1930. From 1926 to 1929 the average loss was 

‚1%, while in 1931 it was 13°5% and in 1932, 15%. These 
fgurs show the serious situation of a steadily increasing 
percentage of loss, and as it goes so far back I cannot ascribe 
it, in any but a very minor degree, to the economic depression 
of the past two years. 

Although the percentages showing loss of members are 
srious, I find those concerning the acquisition of new members 
even more so. Here the high peak occurs in the years 
1925-26-27, with percentages respectively 15'7%, 14°9% and 
150%. Then comes a sudden drop to 13°3% in 1928, and then 

. à collapse in the remaining four years to 9:195, 6°2%, 5°3% and 
80%. So it becomes clear that decline in new membership is 
even more a cause of our declining net membership. The 
increase of percentage in losses in each of the last four years 
isnot as great as the decrease in the percentage of gains. 

It is these figures and many facts connected with our 
work that drive me to ask if there is not something about our 
Society, as its surface is presented to the world in our Lodges 
and our Magazines and on our Platforms, which is out of tune 
with the spirit of our times. One thing I may say, and that is 
me is made to see, from what is said by prominent members 
in and from many lands, that there exists in the general body 
of the membership all over the world a certain subtle conflict 
a between the democratic spirit with which the Society 
started out and the gradual emergence of a somewhat hier- 
archical feeling which has come to pervade the ranks ; and it is 
daimed that this is an important factor militating against 
that unity and vitality which ought to characterize such a 
body as ours. As it is, the broad Theosophical Movement, 
With its twenty or more different kinds of Theosophical 
Societies, can but impress the inquirer as following unfortu- 
lately in the footsteps of religious Protestantism with its 
Dumberless dissensions and sects. If this be a correct estimate, 
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we must frankly face the situation and think through to a wise 
solution. But the consideration of what that solution may 
be must be left to another time and place. 
Meanwhile, let us return to our question and see if we may 

not make one or two preliminary suggestions. Basing my 
first suggestion on the belief that the fault is with us and 
not with the public, let me say to those who hav 
grown weary and lost their enthusiasm that they can, if they 
but will, find ample stimulus for their flagging interest in 
realizing that a world emergency is upon us and that this 
affords a magnificent opportunity for the servants of the 
Masters to help Their Society to take its rightful place as the 
giver of the true Theosophical ideals for the поа 
guidance of the future. The reports.show no lack of intere | 
on the part of the public. Quite the contrary. One prominent 
speaker who has travelled and lectured for Theosophy in many 
lands recently told me that never have audiences been larget 
nor more sympathetic than at this particular time of distres, 
due no doubt to an eager search for a wider scheme of li 
that will intelligently deal with the conditions with which we 
are now confronted. If such be the reason, then now is tht | 
time to do our best work. We Theosophists believe we haw 
in our keeping the ultimate solution of the world’s perennial 
problems. How much of that solution can be absorbed by 
humanity in this age is a question that can only be settled Ш 
time and effort. But the solution itself is unalterable, for! 
rests on the truth that Life is essentially One and not many 
and that Brotherhood is the Law of our everlasting being | 
Since, therefore, Theosophy is the great exponent of Brotha | 
hood appearing in every age, it follows that Theosophy 18 m | 
the great need of the hour. We all of us have some kind : 
life-work to do. Whatever that may be, it needs Theosophy 
the people we contact everywhere need Theosophy. Every” 
thing to-day needs the Theosophical touch, the whole world 
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is suffering for the want of just that unifying vitalizing touch. 
As our great President has said in substance, if every Theo- 
sphist did his every deed as a living exemplar of Theosophy, 
that would be his best form of work. It would seem therefore 
that now is the time of all times for us to arouse ourselves 
thoroughly and do something with our Theosophy that will 
sult in a more general spread of its beneficent truths than 
has ever taken place before. For the people need it now as 
never before, and we must not fail them, nor the Masters of 
the Wisdom, who expect every Theosophist to do his duty. 
There is still another way of work for the sincere and 
devoted and that is to come to some realization of the logical 
force and meaning of certain facts with which some of us of 
The Theosophical Society are unalterably connected. I mean 
lis Many years ago Mrs. Annie Besant (that was before 
she received her doctorate degree) both by pen and by speech, 
on various occasions, made a certain statement which we 
CANIS to-day consistently forget. Once she said in effect : 
The Supreme Teacher will again ere very long be incarnated 
upon earth, again made manifest as Teacher, again walking 
and living amongst us as last He walked in Palestine. Such a 
‘ming the Occult world is looking for. But what is of 
import to all of us: Shall we recognize Him when He comes ? 
Looking over the world at the moment, there seems little 
likelihood that when He comes He will be welcomed. A few 
Will recognize Him as they ever have done.” She and very 
Many others believe that this forecast has come true, in the 
erson of KRISHNAMURTI, whom we have the inestimable 
Жө of entertaining as guest at Adyar at this time ; and to 
lm they have given the welcome born of their inner realization 
of his great mission. 
th е it indeed be true that this forecast has reached 
ulflment, what greater Theosophical opportunity 


co 
uld Em have than to observe and study, under our 
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Second Object, the life and works of this teacher, as we 
have been in the habit of doing as to other teachers 
who lived in days gone by. The very rare opportunity 
of searching the mind of such a living teacher and trying 
to revive the flagging spiritual forces of our associates as 
well as of others by its vital power might fan the waning 
interest of many into renewed enthusiasm. Some have found 
the keenest interest in paralleling points in his teachings with 
those of H.P.B. And again in finding striking points of 
contact with Бапкагасһагуа and with certain esoteric aspects 
of Tibetan Buddhism, and also with the letters of the Master 
Again they see in the later teachings what may be calleda 
definite yoga beginning to unfold itself, a yoga more пеат 
suited to the modern temperament and particularly that found 
in the West. Even though it may not be fully developed s 
yet, nevertheless it is most intriguing and inspiring to thos 
who take the trouble to study it carefully, especially " 
details of the daily practice involved in the meaning which 
has been given to the word “‘ awareness ". 

АП this could add itself quite naturally to The 
Sophy as a compendium of such living truths as hav 
come down to us from the best minds of the age 
of the past. For, as I have elsewhere said, and not without 
due reverence, teachers will come and teachers will go, к 
Theosophy will go on forever, augmenting its treasure-hous 
of truths by the precious gifts that have each time been lefi 
behind by them. The most important purpose should ин 
try to find out what the teacher is endeavouring to achiev 
what principle he is trying to infuse into the race, and i 
associate oneself with that in the effort to revivily bg 
Theosophieal forms and the life about us by means of a ja 
it is my conviction that the teacher is here to revitalize 9 
true and useful forms of life that can withstand it and : 
shatter those that cannot; and that those which can pré 
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their value will go forward and fulfil their mission, helping, 
as always, to bring forth the blessings of life in a variety 
of ways. 

Other suggestions come to my mind, but I shall spare 
уоп an unduly long report, and after presenting you with a 
table showing the number of Lodges and Members in each 
part of the Society at the present time, I will close with a 
brief survey of the News of the Sections, the Headquarters 
events and some other of our Theosophical activities in the 
word, kindly prepared for me by our faithful Recording 
Secretary. The detailed reports of the various General 
Secretaries will be printed in our General Report. I would 
advise all members to read them, as there is much to be gained 
by knowing what our brothers are doing in different lands. 


p————————]—4———————— А 
е No. of Members 


No. 5 = No. of 
0. National Societies Lodges Net ge Amd 
or loss а 


1 TS. in U.S. of America 
2! , England 1200 
3 en India 2 
i| , Australia rH 
9|, Sweden = 
Ч n New Zealand = 
1" Netherlands e 
3 n France s 
J|» Italy 500 
3 n ашау 10 a E TS 
” aba E 
i » Hungary = zh а 
Ц x , Finland : P 4 =A va 
B канте, outside Russia 51 a p 
Y 8. in Czechoslovakia т "e và | 
6)» South Africa 28 -8 532 
H|» — Scotland ri 32 | 2H 
5|" Switzerland S = $m 
|” Belgium 45 - PH oe 
at Netherlauds-Indies ... 569 ait 4 145 
$|" Burma uL m oe 
% " Austria m am i 
Norway " s = 


* In two years. { No statistics. Last year's figure. 
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| No. of Members 
| Р лн No. of NET E 
No. National Societies | Lodges | Admis- | Retire- | Net gain | Present 
sions | ments | orloss | total 
| | 
25 | T.S. in Denmark dis 12 21 30 —9 | 721 
26 |! «3 Ireland e 8 4 19 —15 | 9 
2d 1. Mexico d 15 25 45 —20 24 
А divo Canada A 16 37 77 —40 807 
20 | Argentina val 19 — — — 415 
30 A Chile Y 14 — 34 —M 147 
81-4 «5 Brazil A 17 82 66 +16 3% 
Unos Bulgaria в-а 8 | 5 1 -+4 115 
83 |, Iceiand as 6 2 41 —39 | 1% 
34] , Spain e 23 62 70 —8 а 
35 | » Portugal i 1 28 34 | -nJW 
TA Wales = 20 16 26 —10 |. 3% 
37| » Poland d 30 p^ li pon £k ^ 
38 |. se Uruguay 7 — — d га 
39 | , Porto Rico 9 2 L9 pee e 
40 | » Roumania 8 25 43 | —18 190 
41 [> Jugoslavija 12 17 10 | Tí 195 
42.| -5 Ceylon 7 4 — | +4 "m 
48| » Greece 8 16 42 E SU 
44 | » Central America... 16 67 74 p 183 
45°} 5 Central South Africa 9 10 10 pe gu 
47 ” Peru m T E = S ? 
Canadian Theosophical Fede- mi 
ration vis 10 — = in; 
Federation of the Lodges of n. 99 
the T.S. in Egypt з» 2 25 << 
Federation of the Lodges of = 124 
the T.S. in Paraguay 6 =£ r 414 110 
Unsectionalized Lodges 8 14 > Je 18 
Fellows-at-large & ж 1 3 i 
ч 3,261 
Grand Total ...| 1345 | 2,865 | 5,46 |—2,681 | 3, 
SS S REPERTUS 


NEWS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


U. S. of America: The report from the Theosophical 
Society in America is full of enthusiasm this year. There 18 
satisfaction with the year’s work and also great pees 
in the future. The Theosophical Press has disposed of 15,00 


1 No statistics. Last year's figure. 
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hooks and 17,000 pamphlets. Well-known lecturers, including 
Mm. Ransom, Miss Clara Codd, Mr. Geoffrey Hodson, 
№, L. W. Rogers and Mr. Fritz Kunz have been in the field. 
Bishop and Mrs. Arundale gave their inspiration to the 
activities at Wheaton, where the property has now been 
extended to approximately 20 acres, during the Summer. One 
of the Lodges—at St. Louis—has celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. The classified membership plan has proved a 
fnancial success. The membership now shows a total of 5,236 
as against 5,657 last year. Quite apart from the General Secre- 
tary’s report from America, we hear that the work of the 
Society is going forward vigorously in the Philippine Islands. 
There is a group of members there who make it their task— 
which we hope will not be too difficult—to try to form a new 
National Society in the Philippine Islands in the near future. 
England: The report from England shows a present 
membership of 3,858, there having been during the year a 
lw of 553, and a gain of 195. There are now 143 Lodges. 
The work of the Library is particularly showing progress, an 
interesting feature being its use by the provincial Lodges and a 
lumber of outside subscribers. One-day Campaigns have again 
Sues on with success, as also the Students’ Week-ends. 
e as Arundale were әрне visitors. The General 
ад is glad ie report a stirring of new life and interest 
ut the Section. 
cia The General Secretary for India reports that there 
" El a drop in membership, from 4198 to 4,290, but on 
Em т hand he reports SEIEN activity all over the 
a абр to some extent in the North, and every where 
AS or the en! He ees that there is general 
hos eds the vitality of Krishnaji's work and that he sees 
ae i шаш; proof of the vitality of the Society, since 
ы g organism сап adjust itself to the demands of growth 
gress. He advises that the Youth Federation should be 


A = 
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closed, chiefly as its activity does not depend upon youth 
initiative. It is pleasant to see that the Indian Bookshop has 
increased its profit to Rs. 940, as against Rs. 559 last year, 
and also that the budget has been satisfactorily balanced, 
although there have been heavy outlays for legal expenditure, 
repairs to Headquarters and the Sectional Magazine. 
Australia: This year the economic difficulties of Australia 
have not been felt so much, as the Theosophical Broadcasting 
Station is now making a profit, and has increased the income 
of the Section by £600. The Station is proving itself more and 
more a most useful propaganda agency, while the " Advance 
Australia News Service” also continues its good work by 
sending its budget to 150 country newspapers every week. 
Mr. L. W. Rogers from America and Miss Clara Codd from 
England have been giving courses of lectures. Bishop Leat- 
beater also visited the Section for two months, ineluding the 
period of Convention, and while there he made two Columbia 
gramophone records—one To Those Who Mourn, and thé 
other The Great White Lodge. The membership has fallen by 
22, to 1,477, and the number of Lodges has fallen by 1, to 30, 
Sweden: The General Secretary for Sweden reports that 
though there is again a decrease in the number of members, 
from 728 to 639, and though the financial difficulties м 
become more intense, there is increased activity in the Бей 
The lecture tour of Mr. Bolt and the Summer School which be 
conducted were a great help. " 
New Zealand: New Zealand reports a membership of 9 ш 
which is 48 less than last year. There are 19 Lodges, аз €— 
The Section Magazine is now published quarterly and is E 
free to all the members. The Garden School continues | 
good work. hip 
Netherlands: The General Secretary reports а rangi 
of 2,293—which shows a decrease of 184 members. 
Convention had as a special feature a Theosophical play 
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апу arranged by an artist member, and well performed. 
It also discussed a new orientation in the Society, very frater- 
nally, though showing very divergent views. Much other 
activity was also shown, including highly appreciated talks 
and lectures by Bishop Arundale. 

France: The report from France shows the usual wide- 
grad activity. France is fortunate in having many 
leturers and visitors. The Headquarters hall has been 
modernized, and now contains an improved system of ventila- 
tion, the air being filtered and ozonized, and warmed or cooled 
| astheseason requires. А feature/of the Library is the binding 
department in the basement, conducted chiefly by lady 
members. The membership now stands at 2,978, which is 197 
les than last year. 

Italy: The General Secretary for Italy reports that the 
Section shows increased activity. The mission of art as the 
means of spiritual progress is emphasized, The Government 
lave now delivered a written authorization for the Italian 
Theosophical Society to carry on its work in the country, with 
гав in Florence. The membership has dropped from 

to 460. 


Germany: The General Secretary for Germany informs. 


u that the condition of his Section is satisfactory, both 


materially and spiritually, There is much renewed life. 


Within two years 18 new Lodges were formed, though 10 were 
closed. The membership is now 500. Germany is a land with 
many Theosophical organizations, and it is the endeavour of 
lio Section there to work fraternally with these whenever 
It i$ possible, 

| Cuba: The General Secretary for Cuba reports а con- 
'ination of the acute financial difficulties mentioned last year. 
He informs us that 33 new members have been admitted, and 
that the total membership is now 173. The number of Lodges 
tas fallen from 20 to 17. 
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Hungary: The Hungarian Section has been steady in 
membership for a number of years, but this time there isa 
decline of 59. The economic depression is most keenly felt 
Still, there has been considerable activity. A translation of 
Bishop Leadbeater’s book The Masters and the Path has been 
printed on their own machine, and the Sectional Magazine has 
continued, keeping the country members in touch with the 
Section. Finances are not hopeful. There is a large deficit, 


and the Section is in danger of losing its recently acquired 
Headquarters. 


Finland: The economic depression is weighing very hari 
on our Finnish Section, which is in danger of losing its Head: 
quarters through inability to pay what is due upon it. The 
Sectional Magazine Teosofi has also lost a number of sub 
scribers; it has now only 682, and is also causing loss to the 
Section. The membership is now 619. Notwithstanding thes 
difficulties there have been many lectures, the Lodges have 
been active, and much hope is expressed in a brighter future. | 

Russian T. S. outside Russia: The General Secretary | 
reports that there are now 11 Lodges and 175 members, a 
compared with 12 Lodges and 208 members last year. She 
reports great financial difficulties, and that only 82 member 
have paid their dues. The Seventh Convention, which was to 
be held in Paris, had to be postponed on account of troubled | 
conditions in France and difficulties with Russian pups 
Dr. Kamensky has been active both at home and abroad, as 
usual. The magazine and the typewritten bulletin continue 
and one book has been published. The Lodges, which are vet 
widely scattered, are busy with growing social activities, x 
formerly. The Section has now completed 10 years of its ae 
vity, and has done the good work of creating à yide 
movement among Russian exiles. 

Czechoslovakia : (No report), 

South Africa: (No report). | 


— 
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Scotland: Scotland reports 532 members, as against 558: 
last year. The Lodges have been working along lines of 
entrenchment rather than expansion. There are indications 
ofa period of increased activity. 

Switzerland : Switzerland reports a present membership of 
14, and much active work, as each Lodge is doing its best 
fo bring the light into the present world difficulties. In 
Geneva various organizations are presenting lectures, so that 
there are 3 or 4 every evening, some of them first-rate, and 
this makes it difficult for the Society to get audiences for its 
lecturers. The General Secretary says that books on Occultism 
ae much in favour, but the Theosophical literature finds few 
teaders at present. 

Belgium: Belgium reports 378 members this year, as 
against 405 for the previous year. The Sectional Magazine 
could not be published, owing to lack of funds. The Library 
and book-selling department are doing good work ; though the 
financial situation has improved this year, the prospects for 
ihe next year are less promising. 

Netherlands East Indies: The Netherlands East Indies 
reports a present membership of 1,746, of whom 846 are Euro- 
beans, 715 Indonesian and 185 Chinese. The Section is 
especially active in the matter of magazines, of which there are: | 
four in different languages. The National Convention made a | 
speciality of education, in which the Section takes an active 
An in the country, having fifteen schools with about 2,000- 
Wis. Tt also considered the present economic problems. On 
the initiative of the Batavian Lodge a University for older 
Kople has been started. There is also a new movement to. 
mend Theosophical ideas among the illiterate. It is called 
The Friends of the Light” and has already 8 groups. 

m Burma: The General Secretary for Burma informs us that 
year there are 162 active members and 110 honorary 


= members. There are 10 Lodges, but only 4 are 


42 
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reported to be active, among which is the Youth Lodge. The 
Sectional Magazine, which had been suspended, was revived 
towards the close of the year, The members continue to main 
tain the Girls' School, and the Educational Trust carries on the 
Boys' High School with the help of public subscriptions. There 
has been an increase of 100 boys and 70 girls, The General 
Secretary reports a lack of interest in some of the old steady 
members, but on the other hand there are signs of many 
members coming back to the Society. 

Austria: The General Secretary of the T. S. in Austra 
reports that there are now 494 members, New admissions 
numbered 40, but 4 emigrated, 1 died, 16 resigned and 65 were 
dropped. Lodge activities were carried on. vigorously, a 
formerly, and propaganda work was done by the Theosophischen 
Nachrichten, a typewritten magazine, which contains extracts 
from The Theosophist, World Theosophy, ete. Kindred move 
ments are also much encouraged. One of the memben 
succeeded in introducing musical education into tbe Schools in 
Vienna. Others are carrying on a girls club. The World 
University Association also held lectures. 

Norway: The Т. 5. in Norway has co-operated with the 
Co-Masons to buy a plot of land at Oslo where the Head: 
quarters of both organizations may be built, -The chief vie 
of the year was a Summer School conducted by Mr. Bolt 
Edinburgh, which was a great success. The memberships 

w 192, 

» Denmark: The General Secretary reports a slight decreas? 
in membership, which is now 421, as against 430 last yeas 
Notwithstanding the financial crisis the magazine has d 
tinued, having issued 9 numbers during the year, as ed 
There have been many lectures. The public aee PME 
and show appreciation, but there is little tendency to join : , 
Society. Mr. Bolt for the third time conduoted succes 
Summer Classes both in Jutland and Copenhagen. 
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Ireland: The Theosophical Society in Ireland has been 
going through great difficulties. The General Secretary 
deplores its inability to be as a shining light in the surround- 
ing gloom of depression and financial chaos, but she rejoices in 
the strength of the few active workers who remain at their 
pets, There have been 19 resignations in the year, and 4 
new members have joined. 

Mexico: The statistics for Mexico show a decrease in 
membership from 329 to 244. Our Mexican Brothers are very 
adive—às the General Secretary puts it, meetings and study 
dass were held “unceasingly " all the year round. There 
were also at the Headquarters study and Lodge meetings every 
day. The publishing includes 5,000 copies of a pamphlet on 
Vegetarianism and 7,500 leaflets on the teachings of 
Mr. Krishnamurti. Nearly 15,000 dollars have been paid up 
to date towards the acquisition of the Headquarters. The 
General Secretary mentions that from the foundation of the 
Section, in 1920, no salary whatever has been paid, all the 
work being honorary. 

Canada: The General Secretary opens his report with à 
reference to the valuable organizing power of Colonel Olcott, and 
anote of stern disapproval of those who say that it is disloyal 
to the Masters not to look for Their special orders, but to 
preserve the Society which They founded free of dogma or 
treed even in regard to theit own existence. Special mention 
5 made that Mr. Krishnamurti gave three addresses in the 
Theosophica] Hall, and made à most favourable impression for 
td faith and unpretentious simplicity. He notes that 
Ktishnamurti’s utterances are in harmony with what he has 
ben maintaining in Canada. He also refers to the progress 
ofthe Oxford Group, a movement which refuses advertisement 
and proceeds by quiet persuasion to promote the principles of 
the New Téstament—* utter honesty, truth and frankness of 
‘ech, the observance of the Golden Rule, and restitution for 


P 
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And confession of all injuries." The membership of the 
Canadian Section shows a diminution from 397 to 357, The 
Canadian Theosophist continues to be supplied free to all 
members, 

Argentina: The General Secretary reports that the Se 
tion has safely passed through the severest trial of its existence, 
for the dissenting Lodges which applied for membership 
directly to Adyar have resolved to re-enter the Argentine 
Section, By recommendation of the General Council a special 
Convention was called, and at that Convention an agreement 
was reached. Dr. Stoppel reports 15 Lodges and 215 members, 
but this does not include the re-entered Lodges, which we will 
add to our list. 

Chile: The General Secretary for Chile thinks that the 
period of renovation which has lasted for several years à 
almost at an end, and we may now expect a new period oí 
expansion. The statistics show that the membership hs 
dropped from 181 to 147, but the Lodges remain 14, as before 
Activities of special note include the buying of property in 
Santiago and the establishment of a public library in Puerto 
Montt. The meeting of the South American Theosophical 
Federation which was planned for this year had to b 
postponed on account of the economic crisis, but it is expected 
to take place in 1933. 

Brazil: The report from Brazil shows great activity, and 
attempts to use every opening for Theosophical propaganda 
Many short talks have been given over the radio and there has 
been a weekly distribution of short articles to the newspapers 
the whole country. The membership shows an increase of 16, the 
total now being 395. The Headquarters have been moved into 
the centre of Rio de Janeiro, and there is the good news that 
the fund for the construction of Headquarters, which was 
thought to be lost on account of the probable insolvency of the 

institution in which it had been deposited, is expected to P? 


— 
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received intact within four years. The official organ Teosofista 
is now in its 22nd year. 

Bulgaria: The work of the Governing Body and Lodges has 
ben steadily carried on. The membership is slightly increas- 
ed—there being now 115, of whom 84 are in the 8 Lodges and 
1 areunattached. What is described as a happy event in the 
life of the Section was the visit of the Recording Secretary 
and Mrs. Wood, who gave a number of lectures and meetings 
in the capital. 

Iceland: The statistics from Iceland show a decrease in 

membership from 276 to 251, which includes 58 on the sus- 
pended list. The Lodges have sent in reports of a good 
year's work, kept up mostly by а few workers. Lectures 
have been successful, the general public being very eager 
to hear about Theosophy. Тһе periodical Gangleri has 
continued. 
, Spain: The General Secretary for Spain writes with great 
iy of the progress possible now that the nation has been 
relieved from the Monarchy and the Church, and he relates 
some of the numerous reforms instituted by the new Republi- 
tan Government. As regards the Theosophical Society, many 
of the members have been active and prominent in public 
affairs. The membership has increased from 398 to 439. The 
Headquarters has been active in the way of lectures, concerts, 
st, and the Barcelona Theosophical Club is proving a special 
attraction. The General Secretary has visited all the active 
lodges and lectured in every town where lectures could be 
arranged. Besides the work of the Lodges, the Central 
Propaganda department has distributed 12,000 leaflets and 
3,200 pamphlets. We must mention with regret the death of 
Dr. Roso de Luna, a great writer and orator, and also of 
Dr, Brioude, former General Secretary of the Section. 

Portugal: Our Portuguese Section is suffering even more 
than most others from the economic crisis, and may possibly 
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have to part with its Headquarters and furniture, The 
membership is now 167, as against 177 last year, and there 
are 7 Lodges. 

Wales: The membership in Wales is 325 as against 333 at 
the beginning of the year. This Section has done a great deal 
of work in a very short time, having already 20 Lodges ina 
small country. The General Secretary calls this * a start " ani 
hopes to spread Theosophy throughout Wales in course of tite, 
A fund has been opened, called “ Н. P. B. Centenaty Fund” 
for the purchase of Headquarters. In connection with this an 
unknown donor promises £50 a year if the Section raisesa 
Similar amount. 

Poland: This year Poland reports a membership of 215. 
A new line of work has been the reading and translating direct 
from the open book of prominent articles in Theosophical 
magazines, and also the discussion in the light of Theosophy 
of the problems appearing in the newspapers. А Summer 
School was held as usual in the country farm belonging to the 
Section Dr. Besant's Thought Power has been published and 
a new Theosophical Quarterly is struggling ahead. к 
gratitude is expressed to Dr. Arundale for generous financial 
help in the maintenance of Headquarters. 

Uruguay: The General Secretary for Uruguay writes ai 
informal statement rather than a report, telling us that there 
are now only 5 active Lodges in the Section, though урш 
аге in course of formation. The peculiarity of the Section is 
that there ів a large proportion of unattached members—though 
the actual numbers are not given. 

Porto Rico: In Porto Rico 9 Lodges continue, and thè 
total number of members is 75. Many members have dropped 
on account of unemployment, but there is great enthusiast 
among those who remain. Another cyclone has recently 
damaged the north side of the island, which increases the 
difficulties of the work. 


^, 
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Roumania: This year we have definite statistics from 
Roumania, which give 25 new members, a loss of 18 old ones, 
aud a present strength of 171, The Lodges are very widely 
separated, but nearly all of them are very active in different 
ways, especially in many kinds of publie service. The Con- 
vention was presided over by our Recording Secretary, 
Professor Ernest. Wood, who paid a visit to Roumania specially 
for the purpose. 

Jugoslavija: From Jugoslavija there is the refreshing news 
of an increase of membership—though it is only 7—to 190. 
lodges remain 12, as before. The usual meetings and 
celebrations have been held during the year. Special visitors 
were Professor and Mrs. Wood, who gave a number of lectures 
aM talks which have been reproduced for circulation, Bishop 
John Cordes, who lectured indefatigably during his stay, and 
ilo conducted various ceremonies, and Mrs. Trude Engel from 
Vienna, who lectured ай Convention and also to the public and 
. members on a number of occasions, A Summer School, lasting 
three weeks, was also conducted, for the first time, The 
Sectional organ has appeared this year only in one double 
number dedicated to, Colonel Olcott: 

Ceylon: Once more the General Secretary reports that 
much good work has been done. Although the membership has | 
increased from 121 to, 195, he regrets: to, report that 90 per cent of ; | 


. the members are in arrears. with their dues, chiefly on account of 
| *onomic depression. As before, the Youth Lodge is most active. , " 


Greece: A wery brief report from Greece tells us that the 
Deubership is now 117; 42 members fell away and 16 were 
admitted. The. active Lodges are 8. Special attention is being 
aven to help the Lodges at Salonica and Patras, which are 
distant. from the centre. The Magazine Theosophikon Deltion 
Continues, 

Central America: Central America reports varying 
lortunes—in; some countries, such as Colombia, there is great 
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progress, which may be expected to lead to the formation of 
a new Section before long, and in others— Guatemala, San 
Salvador and Ni icaragua—though the local conditions am 
hampering, the workers are enthusiastic. The Section number 
now 181 members, which is 8 less than last year. 

Central South Africa: Central South Africa reports no 
change in the number of members and of Lodges. The features 
of the Section’s work were a number of inter-Lodge Cor 
ferences, and the inauguration of week-end Retreats, Besides 
study classes and lectures, members are taking active in 
terest in the Douglas credit scheme, a Bellamy club, and native 
welfare, and they have had many letters published in the pres 
on such matters as animal welfare, capital punishment ani 
anti-vivisection. The speaker's class appears to be unusually 
successful, Many enquiries about Theosophy were received in 
response to advertising in the newspapers. Mrs. Ransom wa 
absent from the Section this year; her services having beet 
lent to the American Section. 

Peru: (No report). 


UNSECTIONALIZED LODGES 


In the extreme Orient we have six unsectionalized Lodge 
—two in China, at Shanghai and Hongkong, three in tbe 
Federated Malay States, at Singapore, Selangor and Ipoh, and 
one in Japan, at Tokio. We have not yet received the yearly 
report from Ipoh, but most of the other reports show a slight 
decrease of membership. The Shanghai Lodge has had weekly 
meetings, fairly well attended, and the library and book sales 
department show increasing activity. The net loss in member- 
ship is two. The Hongkong Lodge has suffered a great loss in 
the untimely death of Mr. M. Manuk, who besides being its 
President, was also the Presidential Agent of the Society for 
the whole of China, and a great helper to the cause ? 
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Theosophy in the many parts of the world where he used 
to travel extensively on business. His death was due to illness 
contracted in helping a sick Indian friend. Sixty meetings 
have been held by the Lodge in the year, and the library, 
which is a good one, has been well used. The membership has 
fallen by one, and is now 22. The Singapore Lodge reports 
that it has been marking time, but all the same lectures and 
study classes, well attended by non-members, were carried on 
almost throughout the year, and the library has acquired large 
additions. There is a hearty welcome for all Theosophists who 
| 


are travelling through Singapore, if intimation is given before 
arrival. The membership stands unchanged, the number being 
12, The Selangor Lodge at Kuala Lumpur reports that acti- 
vities have been carried on steadily, but without very much 
success, These were held in a private house, but as they have 
lately been transferred to a central place in town, more 
attendance is expected. There has been a loss of three 
members, leaving 7. The Miroku Lodge, at Tokio, Japan, has 
held its meetings regularly—a small but very earnest and 
regular group. Two of its members left Japan, but two new 
members joined, so there are now 8 members as before. Members 
of the Society who are passing through Tokio will always 
teeive fraternal greeting and a welcome. 

The remaining unsectionalized Lodges,—at Barbados, 
Toronto (the Н. P. B. Lodge), Kallimachi in Finland, and 
Nairobi in Kenya, as also the three Federations— Egypt, 
Canada and Paraguay—have sent no reports. 


HEADQUARTERS' EVENTS 


Once more our President, Dr. Besant, has spent the whole 
Year at Headquarters; on only two or three occasions has she 
gone beyond her own immediate set of rooms. Although her 


Аным, Dr. б. Srinivasamurti, does not ascribe to her апу 
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specific malady, it must be regretted she has continued very 
gradually to grow weaker, and throughout the year has been 
quite unable to attend to any of her executive duties in con- 
nection with the business of the Society. The same small 
group of loving friends continues to surround her and 
administer to her needs. Miss A. J. Willson, her old friend of 
London days, has been so constantly on hand in the outer 
room of the Presidential suite, that sometimes we wonder il 
she ever sleeps. Bishop Leadbeater was absent for several 
months on a visit to Australia, accompanied by Miss M. K. 
Neff, while Mr. Frei, who has also been helping him fora 
number of years, took the opportunity of a much needed 
change in Europe. These friends, having returned in the 
Autumn, are all once more engaged in the untiring literary 
activities which still accompany Bishop Leadbeater, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, wherever he may be. Bishop and 
Mrs. Arundale have also come back to Adyar for another 
Winter to add among other things to the happiness of 
Dr. Besant’s declining years. Mr. Wood was absent for fout 
months, having gone to preside over the Roumanian Com 
vention, and incidentally to do some Theosophical work in 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Jugoslavija, Greece, Cyprus and Egypt: 
Mr. Jinarājadāsa has continued throughout the year, with ж 
exception of a few flying visits to preside at eee 
gatherings, to engage himself in matters of widesprea 
interest concerning the Society, in the management of > 
Adyar Estate and in the editing of The Theosophist, e 
always his office, adjacent to the rooms of the eec 
presents a scene of lively literary activity, amidst d 
names of Miss Kemp, Mrs. Whyte, Miss Ockenden, Mrs. West 
Miss Glen-Walker and Miss Prest must find a special jo 
Mrs. Devi Hiranandáni and Mr. Hriday Narain Agrawe" 
were also helping there during a part of the year. Barones 
J. van Isselmuden—and for a month during her absence 
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Mrs, Whyte—assisted by Mrs. D. R. Dinshaw, has also ably 
seconded Mr. Jinarájadása in the important work of editing 
The Theosophist. 

While all this activity has been proceeding on the upper 
foor of the Headquarters building, on the ground floor 
Mr. A. Schwarz and Mr. Ernest Wood have carried on their 
financial and secretarial duties, the regularity of which has, 
however, been marred by the absence, for the last two or three 
weeks, of our Treasurer who, next to Col. Olcott has sometimes 
been thought of as the father of the Adyar compound, for, just 
a quarter of a century ago, by invitation of our President on 
her first assumption of office, he retired at an early age from 
the post of Manager of Volkart Brothers in Colombo—a high 
position in the Eastern Commercial world—and came to live at 
Adyar, where he has been a never-failing source of help and 
strength to her, and a loving guardian of every little part of 
ба Adyar Estate. Though he cannot leave his room to be 
with us at this Convention meeting we are glad to know that 
his condition is not serious, and that after a proper rest the 
strain to the heart which he has suffered must surely right 
itself, and he may be expected to return to his proper place 
early in the New Year, as good as ever—we cannot dare to 
say better than ever, at least physically, now that he has 
attained the maturity of three score years and ten. 

On the ground floor of Headquarters, besides the offices of 
the Treasurer and the Recording Secretary, and the principal 
toms of the Library, there is as most of our members know, and 
^ many of you now see, the Hall of the Society, ingeniously 
constructed and beautifully decorated. For most of the days 
t: the year the only activities that it presents are the passing 
hither and thither, from one part to another, of the various 
'éiidents and workers and visitors, for it forms, by happy 
chance rather than by design, “ The Middle Path” between all 
the offices upstairs and down, and the outside world, if we may 
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venture to speak of the gardens and the residential quarters 
of Adyar as the outside world. It is long now since our 
President's voice was heard in this historic place, but the resi 
of us have tried to do our best. Here, during the year, Bishop 
Leadbeater has continued to hold Question and Answer 
meetings on Friday evenings. During his absence in 
Australia, Mr. Warrington occupied his evenings with talks 
on “ What the Outside World is Doing." Оп Tuesdays Mr, 
Jinarájadása has been speaking on religious origins, recent 
investigations into Occult Chemistry and other subjects, and on 
Thursdays Mr. Wood has expounded The Bhagavad Gita, inter- 
mingled with miscellaneous questions on Theosophy, while on 
favourable occasions, chiefly on Sunday evenings, we have had 
lectures by distinguished Theosophists, often from abroad, as for 
example Mr. L. W. Rogers, Dr. Bell, Mr. Pond, Mrs. Maddox 
and others. This year also in this Hall the usual celebrations 
of Adyar Day, White Lotus Day and Anniversary Day have 
taken place, supplemented in August by the Olcott Centenary. 

On the ground floor we have also the activity of the 
Adyar Library, a most essential part of the Society's work 
whose nest-like series of rooms connected by large round arches 
looks more decorative than ever in its new arrangement, and 
with the splendour of steel shelving which has been fitted 
throughout the manuscript section during the present year 
In this department, towards the close of the year, it is а UE 
happiness to welcome back to his old position of Honorary 
Director, Юг. С. Kunhan Raja, M.A., Ph.D, who has long 
been helping this part of our work with his great knowledge 
and his practical advice. It is a satisfaction not only ? 
ourselves, we are told, but also to the University of Maine 
that these two Institutions of Learning should be BONA 
some extent by the person of Dr. Kunhan Raja who, while 
being our Hon. Director, is at the same time the head of » 
Sanskrit department in the University. Some of his literary 
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work appears also among the issues of the Theosophical 
Publishing House this year—translations of an important 
standard work on the Mīmāmsa Philosophy, the Manameyo- 
daya, and of one of the key works of the Advaita Vedanta 
Philosophy, the Commentary of Sankara on the first four of 
the Brahma Sutras, along with a famous commentary upon 
that commentary, named The Bhamati—both done in colla- 
bration with Prof. S.S. Suryanarayana Sastri, the head 
of the department of Philosophy in the University of 
Madras. Prof. Kunhan Raja enters upon his duties in 
a Library both well equipped and beautiful, but unfortu- 
nately now scattered into many different buildings, making 
the work of its organization increasingly difficult as our collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts continues to expand. 

It is a small step from the Headquarters buildings across 
the garden to the Theosophica) Publishing House, which 
though not managed by the Theosophical Society, is conducted 
by the President of the Society, which comes to something 
rather near the same thing. During our President’s weakness, 
№, Jinarájadása has assumed the editorial control of this large 
organization, while Mr. M. Subramania Iyer has been efficient 
inthe practical work of management. I find that about twelve 
new books, some of them of a very substantial character, have 
been issued by the Publishing House during the year, and also 
about five reprints and half a dozen booklets, not counting the 
Adyar Pamphlets, which have come out regularly each month. 

Mention of the Theosophical Publishing House brings me 
back to the subject of the Presidential Magazine The Theo- 
Wphist. While not the Official Organ of the Society, it is the 
Magazine of the President and the premier as well as the oldest 
Са journalin the world. On this I may perhaps dwell 

a moment, for the statistics are of interest, and they should 
urge us to action on behalf of the magazine, for a paper like this 
finds no publicity through ordinary publishing channels, but. 
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needs the assistance of a membership like ours to increase its 
circulation. At the present time it has only 1,400 subscribers 
and it occasions a loss of Rs 2,000 every year. Some twenty 
years ago the circulation was over three thousand. We 
cannot expect to rise up again to three thousand in thes 
difficult times, when people are retrenching in the matter of 
luxuries—and good literature is, alas! regarded as a luxury- 
but we might perhaps in our individual ways sufficiently 
advertise the magazine to obtain another six hundred sub | 
Scribers, which would put the magazine on a paying basis 
Failing that, it will be necessary to increase the price, and 
there is all the danger that in increasing the price we may 
once more reduce the circulation. 

And now perhaps we should let fall a brief glance on the 
miscellaneous departments which so large an Estate as oun 
includes, covering as it does nearly 270 acres, containing about 
200 permanent residents, opening its arms to another 200 nom 
resident workers every day, and very largely self-contained- 
with varied kinds of residences, power-house, electric lighting 
system, water supply, gardens both productive and orn& 
mental, dairy, laundry, dispensary and many other things. 
You will find much information about many of these depart 
ments in the Treasurer’s Report. You yourselves see the 
gardens, still presided over by Mr. K. R. Jussawalla, with the | 
assistance of Мг. C. V. Shah. You live in the buildings ani 
enjoy the electric light and water on tap which owe so mut 
for their good condition and efficiency to the head of the 
Engineering and Electrical Department, Mr. К. Zuurma> 
You enjoy perhaps the facility of the Leadbeater Chambers : 
the Blavatsky Gardens or the Indian Quarters under the care? 
Mme. P. C. D'Amato, Miss S. Ware and Mr. C. Subbaramayy* 
Sometimes you take a share in riding in the Headquarters C? | 

| We can take no credit to ourselves for this, but I mus 
mention it, because cars wear out and it is about time that we 
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0018 our old one (if we can) and bought a new опе with the 
asistance of any friends who wish to help the Headquarters 
in this respect. Mr. Shah continues to manage the Dairy and 
ihe Laundry, and Mr. P. S. Krishnaswamier manages the Stores, 
conducted chiefly for the convenience of the employees, though 
these again, like the Theosophical Publishing House, are not 
direct activities of the Society, but are some of the benevolent 
activities of our President. Dr. P. C. Patel has been most 
valuable with his services at the Dispensary, and here again I 
might make an appeal for special help. One has only to open 
a dispensary, with a good doctor, to discover how many more 
ailing people there are in the world than we had ever dreamed 
of, and how high is the cost of modern medicines. Nor must 
we forget that Dr. G. Srinivasamurti has all the time acted 
not only as the President's physician, but to many others in the 
Estate as well During the year Miss Jessie Whittam, our 
Headquarters Housekeeper for many years, has left us for 
(her planes, following a long illness. For the latter part of 
æ year Miss A. Herington has been performing this 
indispensable service. She, however, will be retiring to 
Europe early next year, so we must look round us for 
ome other lady member who has the means to live at 
Adyar and the heart to undertake this inconspicuous but 
indispensable work. Mr. B. Ranga Reddy and Rao Sahib 
G. Soobbiah Chetty, revered brothers, who have helped our 
President іп various ways also from the beginning, have 
continued their residence, much loved by the younger 
'sidents and the visitors, who delight to hear from them about 
Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky in the old days. 
| Mr. A. K. Sitarama Shastri still manages the Vasanta Press, 
another of Dr. Besant’s activities, with unflagging energy, 
assisted by Mr. C. Subbarayudu, his right hand. 

It is usual on this occasion for the President to mention 
also а number of activities in which our members are engaged. 


J 
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independently, for the benefit of the little world bordering | 
upon our Headquarters Estate and for the workers within the 
Estate. Foremost among these come The Olcott Panchama 
Free Schools, of which there are two—one near our Head. 
quarters and the other about seven miles distant. The 
popularity of the schools is greater than ever and the attention 
given to the children continues to attract notice and admira: 
tion. In the H. P. B. School the children who are not able t 
bathe at home have their bath at the school, but this benefit 
cannot be given at the Olcott school, for want of proper bath 
ing conveniences. In both schools the children have received 
medical attention, for which Dr. Patel gave his services, and 
also in both schools the children who need it are given midday 
lunch, in total more than 170 being fed every day. Games 
scouting and handcraft are features of special interest. One 
effect of the school training may be seen in the cheeríu 
service of many of the volunteers at our Convention, for quites 
large proportion are students of the Olcott school. It is mud 
to be regretted that on account of the paucity of donations an 
the inability of the Government to keep up the amount 
grant previously received, it will almost certainly be necessary 
to close the Н. P. B. School within a few months. 

Another educational activity is the adult Night Schod 


carried on by Mrs. Hilda Wood in a village on the borders 0 


our Estate. The school is intended primarily for tbe 
employees of the Estate, of whom there are about 75 from 
that village. The strength of the school has increased fron 
40 to 56 during the year and we are glad to note that it has 
received mention in the Government Training College ar 
example of what a Night School should be. It has тесе! 
Rs. 5.a month from the Stead Legacy dispensed by the TS. 


t 
but for the rest depends upon donations. More or less ja 
ed with this Night School there is the Village meee л 
Society, with Mrs. Hilda Wood as the President and Mr. £. 


ЖС N 
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Krishnaswamier as Secretary, which seems to have done an 
extraordinary amount of work. Within 6 months it provided 
nearly 100 lectures in different villages, on temperance, 
imvel, maternity, child welfare, scouting, animal sacri- 
ёсе, ett, and the audiences have averaged more than 
130 people. It has done much successful work in persuad- 
ing people to give up the practice of animal sacrifice, 
which still takes place once a year in a good many villages. 

Another cognate activity, catering for the children of the 
villages round about, is the Baby Welcome conducted by 
Mrs. Bhagirathi Sri Ram. It has continued the good work 
which it has been doing for several years—bathing and 
attending to about 100 little children every day and main- 
taining a nurse to assist in maternity cases. The T. S. Em- 
ployees Co-operative Credit Society and the Adyar Stores also 
continue their good work. The Panchayat, which was organ- 
ied by Mr. Jinardjadasa at the beginning of last year has had 
only one meeting, and seems to have conducted no business in 
particular, a sign that all is running smoothly between 
the departmental heads and their employees. 

Among the Theosophical. activities of an unofficial 
character taken up by members in the world at large, we 
must mention the International Theosophical Centre at Geneva, 
Which has held a number of receptions and publie lectures. 
A group of very earnest Theosophists, headed by Dr. Anna 
Kamensky, have formed themselves into this Centre, the 
purpose of which is to place Theosophy by the side of other 
idealistic movements that are working for international ideals 
that great centre of world peace. These Brethren are 
doing an excellent and praiseworthy work. From the 
Theosophical Order of Service we have received only scattered 
"ports, but it is mentioned here and there in our Sectional 
Ports, . The Chief Brother for India, however, sends us 


a excellent report of vigorous activity in many directions— 
D 
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social service, relief to the blind, deaf, dumb and lame, 
world peace, vegetarianism, animal welfare, healing, arts 
and crafts, sanitation and international correspondence being 
some of the things. The Theosophical World University send: 
no report, but we know that itis continuing its good work. 
The Golden Chain reports that it has been particularly activé 
in Wales, where its Promise has been introduced into some 
schools. The Magazine World Theosophy has continued, 
as well got up and as well edited as the previous year, and 
once more we desire to wish Mr. and Mrs. Hotchener the 
greatest possible success in this work. We hope that they 
have been able to raise the circulation above the 2,700 copies 
mentioned last year. 


THE CLOSING ADDRESS 


Mr. A. P, Warrington, in closing the Convention, stressed 
the point that we could well be mindful of the high privilege 
we are having in being in incarnation at this time, suggesting 
that the best way to show our appreciation of the privileges 
to throw ourselves into the work. The world is in а state oi 
distress every where, because it was built on the wrong principle 
—that of selfish conflict. It is we who have been entrusted 
with the teaching that will remedy this planetary disease. 
That remedy is Brotherhood, with the reasons why it 184 
cosmic principle. What will we do with it? Never has the 
world been so ready for Theosophy, so receptive to its ideal. 
We read what a prominent American publicist says 0? * 
receptivity at this time, to the effect that the conservatives 
are certain now that they do not know as much as x 
thought they did. At last they are eager to learn theories ^ 
philosophies which hitherto they have regarded as outland 
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т even dangerous, or both. It is this which gives the one 
whose thinking lies outside the grooves that limit, such an 
opportunity to present his programmes of reform. Now is his 
chance to throw to the sinking world the life-preserver of 
his hope. 

Mr. Warrington spoke of this condition of life as being a 
mystical occurrence which has made the world ready for our 
message as never before, and we must do everything we can 
to give it forth. It is our greatest opportunity. He continued : 

" And now, friends, in bringing this Convention to a close, 
I wish to revert to what I said in my Vice-Presidential Address 
about Krishnaji. . Dr. Besant has from time to time been 
saying something of the same kind. For Convention after 
Convention she has spoken of the fulfilment of the greatest 
prophecy of her life. Тһе whole of her reputation, her mighty 
sanding in the world centres around that prophecy. It has 
ben jeered at by some, praised by others, and believed from 
the heart by the few who followed her and will follow her 
throughout the ages. Lest you should forget the power and 
meaning of that prophecy, in two separate Annual Reports 
she reminded you of its meaning and the beginnings of its 
fulfilment. And I do it also, following in her footsteps, on this 
ocasion, and from the centre of my being, as an expression of 
myself, because I believe so deeply, so fully, in the wisdom of 
КА great, chief whom I trust utterly. Having taken the 
Psion that she did; having had the support of her 
brothers and sisters throughout the whole of the world 
eg great Society of ours; and having, as she did, 
"xa upon the platform of the Theosophical Society as 
i ба place in the world where such a thing could be done, 
ва to me that I am justified in saying as I close this 
йы: ion that I hope Theosophists throughout the wide 
m wil open their hearts, their Lodges and Sections as 

Ditab]y as they can to the great guest that we are now 
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entertaining in our household here at Adyar, whenever he 
comes to them. 

" Such guests come to us once in thousands of years ani 
when they come to any particular people those people are 
greatly honoured, and in this case we are the honoured ones— 
not due to ourselves, but due to the greatness of our Presi. 
dent, and the brother who stands with her and was with he 
throughout the young man’s preparation. Friends, when we 
think this over and consider what the meaning of it all is, do 
not let us be silly and think we are doing something unthe- 
sophical, because something is said against some doctrine that 
we have. We have no doctrine but Universal Brotherhood, 
We are only students here to learn, and on this occasion 
we still have something to learn. It was said by our Pres 
dent in one of her declarations, that when He came He would 
not say the thing that we expected Him to say. If we now 
expect Him to say something and He is not saying it, it does 
not lie in our mouths to say He is not the one. Who am " 
to obstruct the current of life that has been set in motion 
It would be far wiser to ponder deeply over what he says, & 
an addition to Theosophy, not as exclusive thereof. If he hai 
not to say the unexpected there would have been no need 
for his coming. i 

“So I hope the hospitality of the Theosophical бопе 
is big enough and broad enough to be extended эн 
guest wherever he may go, as has been done at Adyar, at 
no matter what he says and what he does, he is our honoured 
guest, and I hope that we shall do all we can as members 
responsible in a way for his mission, to make that ке 
magnificent success on earth. The time may m d 
knows? when he may need protection. Who is going ® 
protect him? Two thousand years ago how many А 
there willing to protect? The old doctors sat мат 
garbed, and pointing to bits of writing said that wha 


———— € 
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hesaid did not agree with these. Is there anything written 
in heaven or on earth that could justify us for acting in an 
unbrotherly way towards such a guest? 

“I just want, friends, that we shall be reminded of these 
things before we go home, and I really could not stand before 
you here without fully unbosoming myself, because there are 
some making the test of doctrine, as in the past, when this 
magnificent opportunity has come to show the big thing we 
can do for the world if we but will. 

"Ithank you for your patience in listening to me. I 
hope we shall meet at another Convention, and if I am here 
it will be a great delight to me to see these faces again. And 
às we part I hope that the Blessings of the Masters will rest 
upon all of us, and when a problem arises and there is conflict 
between head and heart, we shall let our hearts make the 
decision, The Convention is now closed." 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
By Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. 1. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 
(Copyright Reserved) 
ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from p. 401) 


Ns greatest of the Kabalistic works of the Hebrews—the 

Zohar = 4—we say in Isis, was compiled by Rabbi 
Simeon Ben-Jochai. According to some critics, this was done 
years before the Christian ега; according to others only after 
the destruction of the temple. However it was completed only 
by the son of Simeon, Rabbi Eleazar, and his secretary, Rabbi 
Abba; for the work is so immense and the subjects treated 50 
abstruse that even the whole life of this Rabbi, called the 
Prince of Kabalists, did not suffice for the task. Оп account 
of its being known that he was in possession of this knowledge, 
and of the Mercaba which insured the reception of the “ Word, 
his very life was endangered, and he had to fly to the wilder- 
ness, where he lived in a cave for twelve years, surrounded 
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by faithful disciples, and finally died there amid signs and 
wonders.” 

But voluminous as is the work, and containing as it does 
the main points of the secret and oral tradition, it still does 
not embrace it all. It is well known that this venerable 
Kabalist never imparted the most important points of his 
doctrine otherwise than orally, and to a very limited number 
of friends and disciples, including his only son. Therefore 
without the final initiation into the Mercaba the study of the 
Kabala will be ever incomplete, and the Mercaba can be 
taught only in “ darkness, in a deserted place, and after many 
and terrific trials”. Since the death of Simeon Ben-Jochai 
this hidden doctrine has remained an inviolate secret for the 
outside world, 

In Die Kabbala by Franck, the author following its 
“esoteric ravings,’ as he expresses it, gives us, in addition 
b the translations, his commentaries. Speaking of his 
predecessors, he says that Simeon Ben-Jochai mentions re- 
peatedly what the * companions" have taught in the older 
Works. And the author cites one “Jeba, the old, and 
Hamnuna, the old”? But what the two “old” ones mean, 
€ who they were, in fact, he tells us not, for he does not 
know himself, 

Among the venerable sect of the Tanaim or rather the 
Tananim, the wise men, there were those who taught the 
secrets practically and initiated some disciples into the grand 
and final mystery. But the Mishna Hagiga, 2nd Section, say 


1 
мы? аге {Һе marvels recorded as having taken place at his death, or we should 
кй сум bis translation ; for he did not die as others do, but having suddenly dis- 
ton it » while a dazzling light filled the cavern with glory, his body was again seen 
ia 8 subsidence. When this heavenly light gave place to the habitual semi- 
чазаа of the gloomy cave, then only, says Ginsburg, “the disciples of Israel 
бае that the lamp of Israel was extinguished.” His biographers tell us that 
is ные voices heard from Heaven during the preparation for his funeral, and at 
ia f erment. When the coffin was lowered down into the deep cave excavated for 
rr Torn broke out from it, and a voice mighty and majestic pronounced these words 

air: * This is he who causeth the earth to quake, and the kingdoms to shake!” 


' Die Kabbala, 15; Sod, Vol. 1I. 
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that the table of contents of the Mercaba “ must only be 

delivered to wise old ones”. The Gemara is still more 

dogmatic. “The more important secrets of the Mysteries 

TT were not even revealed to all priests. Alone the initials 

| | had them divulged." And so we find the same great secrecy 

prevalent in every ancient religion. 

The Synthetic and Kabalistic Studies on the Sacred Book 
of Enoch—the Taro (Rota) is before us. It is the MS. copy 
of a Western Occultist and it is prefaced by these words: 
“There is but one Law, one Principle, one Agent, one Truth 

| and one WORD. That which is above, is analogically as that 
| which is below. All that which is, is the result of quantities 
and of Equilibriums." 

i The axiom of Eliphas Levi and this triple Epigraph show 

| the identity of thought between the East and the West with 

| regard to the Secret Science which, as the same MS. teli 

И us is: ^ The KEY of things concealed ; the key of the Sanctuary, 

and adds: “This the Sacred Word which gives to the adepi 
| the supreme reason of Occultism and its mysteries. It is the 

IME quintessence of Philosophies and of Dogmas; it is the Ары 

апа Omega; it is the Light, Life and Wisdom universal. 

Н! 1 The Taro of the sacred Book of Enoch, or Rota, is prefaced, 
EE А TA moreover, with this explanation : ' 
|n | “The antiquity of this Book is lost in the night of time 

It is of /ndian origin and goes back to an epoch long before 
Moses." ? 
*[t is written upon detached leaves, which at the firs 
| were of fine gold and precious metals It is symbol 
cal, and its combinations adapt themselves to all the wonders 
| of the Spirit. Altered by its passage across the ages, Its 
nevertheless preserved—thanks to the ignorance ue in 
curious—in its types and its most important primitive 
figures." 
! Die Kabbala, 47. 


E. 
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This is the Rota of Enoch, now called TARO of Enoch, to 
which de Mirville alludes as the means used for “ bad magic," 
the “metallic plates (cr leaves) escaped from destruction 
during the Deluge" and attributed by him to Cain. They 
have escaped the Deluge for the simple reason that it was 
never “Universal”. And it is said to be “ of Indian origin " 
because its origin is with the Indian Aryans of the first sub- 
raes of the 5th Root-race before the final destruction of the 
last stronghold of Atlantis. But if it originated with the 
forefathers of the primitive Hindus, it was not in India that it 
was first used. Its origin is still older and has to be traced 
beyond and into the Himaleh, the snowy range. It was born 
in that mysterious locality which no one knows where to 
locate and which is the despair of both geographers and 
Christian theologians—the region in which the Brahmin 
places his Kailas, the mount Sumeru, and the Parbati-Pamer 
transformed by the Greeks into Paropamison. 

On this locality that still exists, the traditions of the garden 
of Eden were built. From these, the Greeks obtained their 
Parnassus * and thence proceeded most of the Biblical person- 
ages, some of them in their day men, some demi-gods and 
heroes, several—though very few—myths, the astronomical 
doubles of the former. Abram, was one of them. А Chaldean 
Brahman,’ says the legend, transformed later, after he had 
‘epudiated his Gods and left his Ur (par—town) in Chaldee into 
RM (or A-braham), “no-brahman” who emigrated ; and 

us, his becoming “thë father of many nations” is explained. 
The students of occultism have to bear in mind, that invariably 


1 
Кал tocke, maybe, was not altogether wrong in deriving the German heaven 
( ivi) rom Himala or Himalaya; nor can it be denied that itis the Hindu Kailas 

that is the father of the Greek heaven Koilon and of the Latin Caelum. 
Perms’ Pockocke's India in Greece and his derivation of mount Parnassus from 
» he leaf and branch-huts of the Hindu ascetics, half shrine and half habitation. 


1 
Rawlinson is j 1 ї ісі 
justly very confident of ап Aryan and Vedic influence on th 
лу! оду and history of Babylon and Chaldea. rem 


4 Fg 
This is а Secret Doctrine affirmation and may or may not be accepted. 


1 
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every Biblical personage and most of the locality-names are 
connected at one and the same time, with astronomical, 
numerical and psychic subjects and qualifications. Thisis 
shown not only by the secret teaching, but by strictly 
mathematical methods. They are all related to measures, 
geometrical figures and time calculations; principal period 
durations being founded on them.’ They are connected with 
Heaven and Earth—truly. For, in the Hindu Pantheon, the 
oldest,—as in the Jewish the youngest (but one)—their 
prototypes, are the ‘‘mind-born” Sons of Light, as they are 
themselves the ‘“Sin-born” ancestors of our present Hu 
manity. One of such is Abram or Abraham into whose bosom 
every orthodox Jew hopes to be gathered after death,” that 
“bosom” being localized heaven, “in the clouds” Abbr 
(Sanskrit), in Loka Palas. 


(Zo be continued) 


- П ins 
1 This is what C. W. King writes on this subject in The Gnostics and Their Кета!" 


* 4 М e ‹ he питеп@ 
. 13): “This figure of the man, Seir Anpin consists of 243 numbers, t stil 
ш i the ches in the name Abram. signifying the different orders in ere A 
hierarchy. In fact the names Abram and Brahma are equivalent in Hap taal АШ àl 
And, it may seem strange to the reader unacquainted with еѕоѓегіс {> elephant’ 
Indra's elephant in the Lokapalas—the symbol of wisdom, si Paned “АЙП 
head of Ganesa (Ganapati) the God of wisdom, cut off by Siva—shou (ига) c=] the 
(matang) " and his wife Abhramu. Now when read backward —Arbo (kirk appended " 
city of 4. Truly says К. Skinner in his work : “ Abram is Abra wit Sanskrit 05, 
final, and Abra read backward is Arba ! !—Abhra meaning moreover her , 
of the clouds, the whole referring to astronomical and cosmological symbols. 


ted the 
2 Before these speculations—we are willing to call them so are vis name’ 
following points ought to be explained: (1) Why after leaving б Principle (Ge 
changed by Jehovah from Abram to Abraham ; (2) Why on the sam Pr Brabma ani 
XVII) Sarai becomes Sarah; (3) Whence the coincidence of amea дее” coui 
Sara-svali, and Abram and Sarai! (4) Why no such place as Ur in ^ ‚ and finally 
be discovered; (5) Is it certain that ur is not pur—the Aryan name fort the sumer, the 

(6) Why Eden and its four rivers should dovetail so strangely w! 

Kailas and the Pamer of the Hindus. 

1. 
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DR. BESANT'S OCCULT LIFE 


Much has been written concerning Dr. Besant's public life as a 
Theosophical leader, and as a leader in the Indian political world. 
But the real basis of all her activities was ever the direct link which 
she maintained all the time with her Master. It is only to a few 
that in past years she has spoken fully about it, or shown the 
memoranda which she made of such interviews as she had with her 
occult superiors. One or two such memoranda in her own hand- 
writing can now be made public, and I give below one of them. 


I reproduce photographically one part of this striking memo- 
randum, written for her own guidance, which recorded the 
interview with her Master which gave her guidance on the matters 
mentioned. We have always to remember that when the Masters 
give general instructions, it is in the hope that they shall be carried 
out, But not infrequently they are not so carried out owing to 
various causes. They are sometimes the lack of efficiency of the 
agent, and sometimes the unforeseen developments of opposition in 
the environment. These few documents which I publish will, 
am sure, bring her disciples nearer to her not only in admiration 
of a wonderful servant of the Masters, but also in an ever deepening 
devotion to her.—C. JINARAJADASA. 


June 2, 1912 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


IN answer to my request for some indication of His wishes. 

Your objective to be the establishment of a Theosophical 
College in Benares, to be ready for George to assume the 
Principalship when the Oxford work is over. Krishna will 
begin his lecturing work in India from that place, and will 
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have nine or ten years to make a name, as you call it, before 
he yields his body to the Lord Maitreya, and he will gain з 
great following in the north. (You may arrange for him to 
give the Adyar Lectures of 1918, if you like [said with an 
amused smile and twinkie].) ‚Не will not take up a post in the 
College, but will be active in its management ; I do not think 
that the Principal will object to his interference, This op: 
portunity is given to Benares because of all the work that has 
been done in it, and the great love that you three have for it. 

Now as to means. Try to raise money on your return 
to India for the C. Н. C. as part of the Hindu University; 
visit Lucknow, Cawnpur, Allahabad and any other places 
you think hopeful, and ask for money to put the C. H. C. on: 
firm basis, the whole to be handed over to the Universily. 
Arrange for all our voluntary workers to be assigned salaries 
at the next Board meeting, so as to ensure their position 
in the University for as long as is necessary; they can pay 
them back to the C. H. C. as voluntary contributions to the 
College funds. 

Do your best to hasten the handing over of the College 0 
the University; the Board and Managing Committee have 
done their work, and will thus pass away without friction 
While you protect our people, as is your duty, from 
persecution, do not let the work of so many years end in 
quarrels. Use tact and discretion, and you will succeed 
The vesting of the C. H. C. in the University is an essential 
preliminary to the next step. { 

That step is the collection of funds fora Theosophical 
College. You will buy from the University the land and 
buildings which now form the C. H. C., and which are cor 
secrated to your service by the work of our faithful servants 
for so many years of sacrifice and of labour. They form E 
outlying portion of the University lands, and it will рге 
their value in cash to their retention. Your staff will com? 
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back to them, will, indeed, not leave them. But you had 
better say nothing about this part of our plan until you are 
ready to act—except, of course, to a few trustworthy friends 
who know how to hold their tongues. 

Be very careful in framing the constitution of the new, 
and truly National, College. There will, of course, be no 
distinctions of race or creed in admitting pupils. You will be 
its head for a time—you are old? Yes, but we have no one 
else of equal weight with the public at present, so you must 
be willing, my child, to bear the burden a little longer ; І am 
always with you, and you remember the promise of our Lord 
that His power should be in you and His hand above you. Is 
not that enough, even if I am not? 

І threw myself at His Feet, for it seemed almost like a 
reproach : * My Lord, my King, I want none but you ; even 
His power is dearer to me when it comes through you. lam 
yours, your servant, body, soul and spirit. You know it." 
His voice was infinitely sweet and tender, as He raised me to 
my seat on the floor, at His feet—where I always sit : “ Yes, 
I know it, child of my heart; most faithful and loving of my 
disciples, is it not because of this that I have been permitted, 
by our Leader and by our Lord, to choose you to train as my 
Successor, and that you will be with me till this earth shall 
sink into pralaya—and afterwards." 

But to resume. You will use your best thought, and 
take counsel with George and Krishna, as to the constitution. 
But be clear on one point. Every person put in authority in 
our College must be appointed by you—or by your delegate— 
ind must be removable by you if he proves unsatisfactory. 
This is essential. You will appoint your successor—when you 
are relieved from duty, and there will be no difficulty in 
filling the Principalship when George will be wanted to attend 
the Lord Maitreya-Krishna. 


ў! 


LETTERS OF H. S. OLCOTT 
TO FRANCESCA ARUNDALE 


(Continued from p. 408) 


XVIII 


Adyar 24. 11. 85 
DEAREST TERESA, 


Read the enclosure, that you may have the truth once 
and for all about H. P. B.’s finances, show it to Mohini, and to 
anybody else if absolutely necessary, and then forward it to 
Bavaji in such a way that he will get it. And please do not 
kt Н.Р. B. know that you have seen it. The tone of the 
{тее notes from yourself, and the two boys !, sent me under 
your this week's cover to Leadbeater, showed me that you 
ought to be told the exact truth about this matter. H. P. B. 
writes to Elberfeld that I leave her to starve, and evidently 
the same stupid nonsense has been told to the Solovioffs and 
others. If there's any starving at all, it’s we who are doing 
it-Oakley, L? and myself—so as to keep the expenses with- 
in he narrowest limits and help the T.S. get ahead. The 
whole running expense of Headquarters—food, servants, 2 
horses, 2 oxen, and a cart are not within Rs. 50 per mensem 
a much as I send H. P. B. That's the plain truth, and it is 
really most unkind for her to shame us so. 

Lovingly yours, 
Hy Si: 


‘Mohini and Bawajee. 
*C. W. Leadbeater, 
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XIX 


Note from Н. S. О. appended to an extract from 
Mr. Tukaram Tatya's letter of 7 Dec. 1885. 


Private information about Mme. Coulomb's latest plans 
and ideas. Her savage malice against H. P. B. is herein 
nicely shown. Her threats of publication etc. are idle brags 
—nobody here would give her the money to print any more 
" genuine letters" of H. P. B. 


0, 


Extract from Mr. Tukaram Tatya's letter of 7 Dec. 1885. 


I take this opportunity to bring to your notice the purport of the 
conversation of Madame Coulomb and our brother Rustomii Modi who 
was about a fortnight ago passing by the Hornby Road and accidently 
happened to be in the way of M. C. The first question she asked 
him after complimenting was whether Mr. Modi was a Theosophist. 
Notwithstanding his affirmative answer, she continued to repeat her 
tale of woe and the injury she had suffered at the hands of Madame 
Saheb’. She [H. P. В.) prevented Rawal Harisinghjee? from paying 
her Rs. 2000/-, and if she had not sent a telegram to Dr. неш 
from Europe he would not have been able to expel her from е 
Adyar Head Quarters, etc. She has been suffering very badly on 
account of this and therefore she would never feel satisfied as “у э 
there was a drop of blood in her veins unless she had Stipes > 
Society and Madame Saheb. She would live only to injure Van 
She has sent a number of letters of Madame Saheb to PAM 
Europe to the best experts. She expects to receive them in par 
On their receipt she intended to print them to damage p- e 
and Madame Saheb. She said that she was going to live in " и 
in a separate house from Dr. Dudley's. She was trying to finc d that 
suitable place. Out of the Rs. 750/- raised by the Padris es hs 
she had not got a pie. They promised to pay her soon, after dedu er 
Rs. 300/- spent on them in their boarding and lodgings. She аху s 
to get about Rs. 450/-. She said that she was living at presen Rs 
private work and tuition she gave in some private su S dia, she 
she was told that Madame was not going to come down to In "ed by 
said that she would try to damage her character in Europ 
publishing her letters and other writing in India. 


! H. P. B. 
Р 5. 
* Prince Harisinghjee Rupsinghjee of Bhavnagar, a devoted friend of the Founder 
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XX 
Adyar 15 Dec. '85 
DEAR TERESA, 

Yours of 13 Nov. It is really heart-breaking that the 
O.L should be for ever kicking up rows with people: but I 
suppose it must go on to the end of the chapter. As regards 
this last shindy with the C-O.’s I consider that 85 per cent of 
the fault is on her side, if not more. I am afraid that if she 
does not drop it she will drive both of them out of the 1.9 
and—so far as the husband is concerned, at least—that would 
be a very great loss for he is working along in peace and 
harmony with all, relieving me of all concern about the 
magazine, and getting more and more interest in his work, 
and at the same time more and more cheerful. 

Subba Row regards him as a very valuable helper to us, 
and was wild with vexation when there seemed a chance of 
his running away from here after the Convention. You must 
get to know the O.L.’s temperament and always keep aloof 
. ftom her quarrels, or you will never know peace. And to do 
that is, you see, a totally different thing from “deserting " her. 
No one is half so severe to and upon her as I, yet there is no 
person on the earth who would brave more or suffer more for 
her. There was with me the period of idolatry and blind 
acquiescence that you folks are in now, but experience 
taught me that that would simply bring the T. S. to wreck and 
tuin, and so I had to convert myself into the “ opposing 
| power”, Му counsel to you is to treat Mrs. C-O. kindly and 

cordially and only turn against her when your own personal 
experience shows you she is what Н. P. B. thinks—or seems 
to think—her. One thing is certain—she left a highly 
favourable impression behind her here among the delegates. 

The last necessary arrangements were made at Council 
meeting yesterday for the Convention. The Anniversary 

| = “ Old Lady "—H. P. B. 
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wil be a success. Judge Sreenivas Row has offered to feed 
all the Delegates and attending members as he “ considers 


Theosophists the best Brahmans in India." He's a dear good 
man. 


With best love to all 
Affy. yours, 
Н. S. 0. 
(Zo бе continued) 


COLONEL OLCOTT AT A SEANCE IN PARIS 


1895 


AT 9 p.m. on that day Mrs. Mitchell and I attended a seance al 
Lady Caithness’ place, of what she called her * Star Circle ". There 
was a beautifully decorated little chapel quite in the old Gothic 
style, with a full-length and beautifully painted picture of the Pra 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in a sort of recess or chancel at the end of t | 
room. Masked sidelights illuminated it so as to impress one with 
the idea that a living woman was waiting there to receive ы 
salutations: the rest of the chapel was darkened. The —— 
been having this performance going on for a long time, and seeme ы 
be thoroughly convinced of the genuineness of her relations with f 
deceased Queen through the paid mediums. One of these m ; 
snuffy old woman in a rumpled bombazine dress, who gave p spes 
by raps and table-tippings. One to my address, purported to e 5а 
Н. P. B. herself, and the Duchesse with an air of perfect -— 
asked me if I did not think it was genuine. “ Why, Puchet 
I, “you knew Madame Blavatsky intimately, as well as I, an D 
certainly must be willing to admit that if she were indeed eem 
rather than give such a stupid performance, she would fling the 
to one end of the room and the medium to the other ! ' 

Old Diary Leaves, V 


NATURE SPIRITS IN THE UPPER 
REGIONS, AND AT ADYAR 


I 
By Rr. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 
(Roof Meeting, Adyar, Thursday, March 12, 1931) 


Question: A short story by A. Conan Doyle entitled “ The 
Horror of the Heights” describes how an aviator met a huge 
monster of purplish colour and of jelly-like substance at a 
great height from the earth, and that he managed to escape 
| ftom its pursuit partly by shooting at the creature and partly 
by descending towards the earth at a tremendous speed. Is 
anything known of the higher regions of the atmosphere that 
would corroborate the theory of the existence of such 
monsters ? 

Answer by Bishop Leadbeater : 

I have talked to Conan Doyle about it. My own personal 
| perience has been very limited in these lines. In our 
` ordinary air-plane travel, we do not run up much over 7,000 
leet, and there is nothing at all of that sort that I have seen. 
l have been higher than that in a balloon, about two and a half 
miles, 13,000 ft. In fact, I have been farther away from sea 
level in the Andes on foot than in an aeroplane. 
| Well, е{һегїс and astral creatures live in the surround- 
ings that suit them: best, just as animals and plants do. There 


Um | 
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are different sorts at different altitudes; some plants live 
here that do not live at Ootacamund, for instance. But ther 
IS one curious thing about them that I discovered: it is nj 
the same thing to ascend 13,000 ft. on the earth’s surface ai 
to rise 13,000 ft. in a balloon ; because in the one case you are 
still on the surface of the globe, and you will find different 
trees growing at the different levels and so such fairies as 
are associated with the trees are different; but there are othe 
creatures which depend upon the distance from the surface. 
They would have to be just as high above the top oí the 
highest mountain as above the deepest valley. So all sorts 
of different factors come in. You want a Linnaus to take up 
the natural history of all these creatures. 

As I said I have been about two and a half miles above 
the sea level in the Andes; but then I was a boy and did not 
know much about these matters. I have made experiment 
when out of the physical body with regard to the question ü 

| different heights and the creatures there. At the highes 
| point I have reached in an aeroplane since I developed occil 
faculties, the creatures surrounding us were quite joyoue d 
friendly. But I admit that in looking up from that height, 
more than double that height, I saw that there were other 
creatures which did not give that same friendly impression- 
only I was not among them. | 

| have been told by aeronauts that when they £o n 
high, they do meet sometimes with entities of sorts. ТИ 
do not say anything about it because people would think вя 
impossible, and they аге not sure themselves that these ed 
not be delusions caused by the rarity of the air and je 
great height. But there are stories of strange things ape 
kind. How far the entities could be physical, | do not know | 
they might, of course, be etheric. There are stories going - 
among the people of the air, and Conan Doyle has hea 
some, and registers one in this story. I cannot fully endorse 
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it from any knowledge of my own, but I think we are 
justified in going so far as to say that, at all ordinary heights 
you can reach in an aeroplane, you will find the creatures 
friendly enough; but if you go a good deal higher, you will 
come perhaps to a tract where the creatures are not expect- 
ing you and rather resent your presence. I also think that if 
you could pass through that zone higher still, you would come 
to a condition where there were very beautiful and beneficent 
beings. 

Conan Doyle thought there was truth in these stories. 
You know that he has recently been communicating spiritu- 
alistically with his wife, and seems to have proved himself 
fairly satisfactorily. When he was still on the physical 
plane, he always said he would. He is a thoroughly good 
and earnest man; you can depend upon his absolute honesty 
in all he writes or tells you. I have sat at some séances 
with him, and he was more easily satisfied of the genuineness 


| of some of the phenomena than I should have been myself, 


but then he probably knew his medium and his people better 
than I did, and knew he could trust them. 

I do not think I can usefully say much more of the 
creatures of the heights; but even down on the physical 
earth there are creatures which resent our presence. It is 
very marked in Ireland, for example. Certain places in South 
Irland are very definitely in the possession of particular 
sets of nature spirits, and they do not want you to intrude. 
You can feel it at once. We always knew at once when 
mh were intruding, and cleared out promptly. So it is 
quite possible that there are creatures in the air which 
tesent our presence there among them. 

C.J. Could you get a nature spirit to describe Adyar ? 

C. W. L. Yes, that might be done. 

C.J. As we are intending to improve Adyar, we might 
look at it from the standpoint of the invisible. 
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С. W. L. Yes, you will attract a good many creatures 
not here at present. We had to do a great deal of that ip 
Sydney at The Manor, establishing lines of magnetism, 
magnetised trees, etc. Great squadrons came round. We 
made friends with a splendid mountain spirit seventy mile 
away. It is exceedingly interesting, that inner side—nots | 
much mere talking about it, because unless you can see your 
self, it is difficult to make you realize and you will doubt some 
points. But you may always take it for granted, however, 
that if you make suitable conditions for these creatures 
they will at once respond and come crowding around. If yo 
have tremendous affection or devotion, it makes a great form 
like a conflagration on a mountain, and the nature spirits who 
like to bathe in that particular kind of magnetism come | 
pouring in from all sides; and if they find you are constantly | 
doing that, they settle in the neighbourhood. It is qui 
a decided factor, this unseen world, and there is an opportuni 
to work, now that the Seventh Ray is to teach us.to co-operat 
with unseen entities—this is why the Seventh Ray Д 
ceremonial. | 


I] 
Roof Meeting, March 19th 


You have to remember that there are many kinds 0 
nature spirits and that they come for ив 
Practically all are attracted by deep affection, which та A 
a kind of conflagration. A very curious instance of u- 
remember. You remember National Park near души. 
Well, a party of us went down there in 1922, all tired м 
after that wrangling Convention ; there were about seventee 
of us who went and stayed there for a week. We, of cours 
were all Theosophists, most of us members oí the Esoterit 
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. School and inner groups, etc., and naturally we all felt a 
strong affection for one another. That seemed to rouse a 
great deal of interest, not only in the nature spirits of the 
vicinity, but in the tree spirits also. i remember Dr. Mary 
Rocke, who could see and feel things a good deal, was almost 
oppressed by it. You know, I suppose, that every tree has a 
special spirit. I do not mean in this case a nature spirit, but 
the spirit of the tree. Now, during the day that is within the 
tree; it does not come away ; but during the time of sleep of 
the tree (a tree sleeps just as an animal or a man does), all its 
hidher vehicles can then come a little way away. You know 
there are flowers that close for the night—they have their 
time to rest or sleep. 

The spirits of trees vary so much, it is difficult to say 
anything general; but in the case of old large trees there is 
quite a definite personality about the thing, and when it leans 
down it is true that it usually assumes roughly a human form, 
There are plenty of classical stories about dryads and tree 
spirits of various kinds. There is truth in them. I have no 
doubt the Roman and Greek stories of that kind come from some 
developed psychic people who described them and gave them a 
tame. They differ very much in development and stage of 
evolution, much as we do. You know perhaps that the very 
undeveloped uneducated man cannot slip far away from his 
physical body when he sleeps ; he cannot, or at least does not, 
ip far from it—coolies and people of that sort. The same thing 
8 true of most animals; they come out in their astral bodies, 
but they do not stray far away from the physical. They have 
à physical elemental, just as we have; and the physical 
demental in an animal becomes terrified if the astral goes 
‘Way. The same is true of the undeveloped man, but he can 
80 à little farther. You who have been in the habit of 
aon can go anywhere, to the other side of the earth, 

the physical will take it philosophically because he is used 
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to your wandering about. But even your physical elemental 
may call you back sometimes: a slight provocation make 
him nervous. 

Well, now with regard to trees, some larger and older 
trees which have lasted for some hundreds of years have, 
during that time, developed a very fair personality, and they 
can go away off—a mile or so. Well, Dr. Rocke at Nationa 
Park actually complained that all the trees—we were ins 
forest—came crowding round her when she tried to sleep, 
Many of us did not feel it so much as that. Because we were 
a happily united party (and there were not many other people 
in that hotel), we created an atmosphere wherein all thes 
tree spirits came to bathe; and the nature spirits who play 
among the trees (quite a different evolution), they also came | 
crowding round, so that the place was very full at night. Š 
we looked about and made some enquiries from Devas, and і 
was explained to us that they were attracted by our affecti 
for one another. We felt almost proud of it, you know. 

But there came to stay in that hotel a honeymoot 
couple who had just been married. We said ато? 
ourselves: “Now the tree spirits and nature Spit: 
will all desert us for these two people who have ! 
tremendous affection for each other.” Not a nature spi 
or tree spirit budged an inch; they left the honeymw 
couple severely alone and kept to the Theosophists. p 
must have been a purely physical affection. That shows s 
what kind of thing these spirits want—something д. 
higher than themselves, a sort of feeling to which they к 
hardly rise. They are capable of affection, yes; but 1t 18 2 
the same thing as human affection; and they seemed to 4 
our particular brand—a тоге spiritual, more ітреї80 
affection seemed to attract their attention. 19 

If you can make such a strong link with them here, y? » 
stir up a most favourable influence. It cannot be done in #™ 
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ortwo. It means a real effort to rub away our excrescences. In 
{е January number of THE THEOSOPHIST (1931) I wrote 
smething along these lines, and gave diagrams showing a 
large funnel made of many smaller individual ones. Your 
individual funnels are all covered with excrescences, etc. 
All these are your prejudices and feelings, which represent 
the differences between yourself and other people. You must 
learn to smooth them out, but not to make them perfectly 
smooth; you must not lose your distinctive shape, because 
that distinguishes you from every other—it is that which our 
Krishnaji calls your “ individual uniqueness”. You do not want 
to tid yourself of this—do not forget that there is a God within 
you, and it is that God who is the true Self manifesting through 
you. Do not kill out that individuality, but become able to 


| adapt yourself to the rugosities of others. Perfect smooth- 


ness tends to create beauty of shape, but you must hold 
your own individuality while not resenting the difference 
between yourself and others. There is that to be considered 
first, and that applies to all creatures lower than yourself. 

In the same way, even Kama Devas, standing practically 
upon our own level, are still under the influence of desire—they 
ate strongly attracted by affection and devotion, and they come 
mund and bathe in it. So you will see that the worship of 
Angels is not so far out of the way. There are great Angels 
intinitely above us; but then there are men too at those high 
levels—a few. The Devas can give us much help, and show 
i many things in which we are deficient ; but remember we 
also have something to give them, and if you will make your- 
Ks individually fit to give what they want, do not doubt that 
= will come round and that you will be of great help to 

êm ın return for the help they can give us. 

As to your attitude, the thing you need most is absolute 
inselfishness. It is a great deal to ask, but it is necessary if 
You Want to work with any Angelor Deva. They do not 
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know what selfishness is. They see us showing that in ош 
aura—you cannot hide it from them. They are horrified a 
it, just in the same way as we should be horrified by som 
very terrible crime, a murder, for example, what you would 
feel if you saw some peculiarly mean and miserable crime, 
However sorry for the man you would be, you would shrink 
from the crime. That is how, but even more so, the Angd 
feels when he sees selfishness in men. As though someone 
were to break out into horrible indecent language! It looks 
like that to an Angel. You know how selfish many men are, 
and you cannot wonder that the Angels will not work with us 
You who have been trying for years to rid yourselves of that 
lower nature should have a specially good opportunity to 
draw Angels round you. We may hope to do that, and our 
own attitude and our own feeling is really the most important 
factor; but besides that there are a number of physical things 
that you should do if you want to make Adyar attract 
to them. 


(To be continued) 


THE FAIRIES' GLEN 


I PASSED along the haunted glen, 

The young pale moon was in the sky, 
А throstle-thrush was singing then, 
White mists were surging eerily. 


Sweet trilled the bird, but sweeter yet 
Came music echoing down the glade 
Full filled with rapture—and regret. 
It was the Fairies' serenade. 


Joy in their own enchanted life, 
Sorrow for hapless suffering things 
On earth the stricken field of strife, 
This is the theme their music sings. 


All who can hear the magic tune 
Are glamoured and they only see 
The Wondrous Dance beneath the moon, 
Poignant and filled with ecstasy. 


The elfin dancers hand in hand 

Sway as the pearl-grey mists of night, 
A gleaming glimpse of Fairyland, 

The heart's abode of peace and light. 


Then like a waking dream did pass 
That living Beauty. Naught was there 
But waving leaves and growing grass— 
And in my heart the Vision Fair. 


C. W. LEADBEATER'S 
THEOSOPHICAL JUBILEE 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


\ жы members of the Theosophical Society who have entered 

into its idealism find a great fascination in knowing as 
much as they can of the early history of the Society. A brief 
Summary of that history was issued in 1926 in connection 
with the Society’s Jubilee Convention as the work The Golden 
Book of the T, heosophical Society, 1875-1925. But new 
documents turn up fairly frequently, and already the Archives 
Department of the Society's records is becoming voluminous. 
I give to-day another glimpse into these records, and they are 
particularly interesting for this February Number of THE 
THEOSOPHIST, because Bishop Leadbeater was born on 
February 17, 1847, and because this year celebrates his 
Jubilee of membership of the Society. 

All applications to join the Society, filled in by the 
applicants, supported by two sponsors and countersigned by 
the General Secretary of the National Society, are finally 
sent to the Headquarters at Adyar, where a card is made for 
each member ; his original application is then filed in the 
Record Office. Thus it happens that we can see both the 
original application of Bishop Leadbeater, and the “ Obli- 
gation ” which he signed but which is no longer signed by 


` 
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members, (with the single exception of the Indian National 
Society). 

The first document (Fig. 1) is Bishop Leadbeater's 
application, and we see his handwriting as he signed it on 
November 20, 1883. Не was proposed by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, 
who was the President of the London Lodge, and seconded by 
Mr. б. B. Finch, the Secretary. We note that there was an 
initiation fee of £1, but this was payable only after election. 
For it did not follow that because a person applied he would 
then be elected by the Lodge. 


LONDON LODGE OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
APPLICATION FOR FELLOWSHIP. 


khanka СА ИЧ. ДРУ 7 e being im sympathy with the 


ete of Тыв TusosormicaL Ѕоститт, hereby make application for admission as a Fellow thereof. 


мя e Liphook, Kank — 


7.8. Seconded ы 20, Im I PTS. 
Dud tis 26% doy у Taste 1563 


This Application must be accompanied with the Initiation Fee, One Pound. 


KC or follrwed up ou etickou Ge 


Fic. 1 


At the time of application, Bishop Leadbeater signed a 
a document called the “ Obligation”. (Fig. 2.) This 
"kes us back to a stage in the Society’s history when 
t was still a Society restricted to a few, and the 
“чуду were linked together by signs and pass-words. 
i * Obligation signed by Bishop Leadbeater is a shorter 
m of the earlier obligation which was signed by 
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THE LONDON LODGE 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


OBLIGATION. | 


In accepting Fellowship with the above-named Society, I hereby promise to mainin 


secresy respecting any of its proceedings and investigations in reference to which such ыта miy 


be claimed by its constituted authorities. 


Daud: at Liphook M dk 
this wE day of Non on la 1889 T ed 


ae, 
Fic. 2 


Thomas A. Edison, which is illustrated in Figure 3. In this 
latter, secrecy is promised not only regarding the Society: 


THE 


THEOSOPHICAL (© 


Fouwogp m тма Crrv or New Үовж, A.D. 1875- 


SOCIETY. 


—— a o aui 


А anise to ot 
In accepling fellowship with the above named society, I hereby pri ie 
inves 
maintain ABSOLUTE SECRECY respecting its proceedings, inclading iis 


the 500100] 7 
and experiments, except in so:far as publication may be authorized bj ri 


ict observa. 
council, ті I hereby PLEDGE MY WORD OF HONOR for the strict 
this corenant, 


Dated ct Mento Bnk tg. 
this Vowulktday of Afrit 1878 


Jhomas. С. Eason 


Fic. 3 


iments, 
proceedings and investigations, but also its үер Ө 
because, in the earliest phase of the Society, the 
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group of members intended to conduct experiments along 
psychic lines and to report them to, the generality of members. 

The last illustration is in the handwriting of the late 
Miss Francesca Arundale, who was the Treasurer of the 
London Lodge (Fig. 4). We note that Bishop Leadbeater 
was elected on December 16, 1883, though his application was 
| on the 20th of November. The induction into membership, 
with the Initiation Ceremony, as it was called, took place 
on February 21, 1884. When the application form and the 
Obligation was received at Adyar, the then Recording Secre- 
tary entered the serial number of members admitted, and 
that number for Bishop Leadbeater was 2,530. 


ua 
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This giving of a serial number to each member has 
continued steadily, and the last serial number at Adyar Head- 
quarters entered to date in the Record Office is 141, 909. 
This is the number of members who have thus far formally 
enrolled themselves in the Theosophical Society. Of course 
at least more than ten times this number have known of 
Theosophy, and professed most of ihe principal ideas. 


A WORLD IN DISTRESS 
THE REMEDIES AS SEEN BY THE THEOSOPHIST 
First Convention Lecture, Adyar, December 24, 1932 
І. By C. JINARAJADASA 


үү? members of the Theosophical Society have no parti: 
cular common faith or creed, except our assertion of 
belief in a Universal Brotherhood of Humanity. Our sense 
of Brotherhood impels us to feel a unity with all that lives, 
and most particularly with all mankind. Therefore to bea 
Theosophist means to be acutely conscious of any kind of 
distress in the world, and to be reformers ever striving to 
know in what way we can diminish the world’s misery. Our 
prime duty as Theosophists is to go out into the world to abolish 
or minimize suffering wherever we find it, and in order to 
do our work efficiently we have a great body of thought 
called Theosophy to guide us. 
This body of thought comes from the past, but it is being 
continually added to age by age. None of us in the Society 
is committed to all that Theosophy proclaims; we select 
from its great ideas whatever teachings and ideals inspire 
us to live as Theosophists. Each will select according to his 
temperament, and each will therefore act in life according to the 
manner in which he feels he can be most serviceable. 
To-day five of us begin to expound to you what we d 
Theosophists feel are the solutions to the problem of a World in 
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Distress. But we are only five speakers, and we are not proclaim- 

ing something which is final and to be accepted by all. Each 

one as he expounds will describe the manner in which the great 

problem appears to him, and what is the way in which he 

himself can be most efficient in the service of the world. | 
Therefore, as we speak, each will survey the problem | 
fom his own particular standpoint, and he will offer you 

what appeals to him as the remedy. If we had a Conven- 

tion lasting for a month we could have thirty speakers pre- 

senting thirty points of view. Every one of you as a 

Theosophist has, or should have, some remedy to suggest; 

but we are limited only to four days of Convention, and there- 

fore can touch upon only a few of the many remedies which 

шау be suggested to the world. 

You are all aware from what you have read in newspapers 
and heard in lectures what the economists of the world say 
with regard to the distress everywhere to-day. They will tell 
you that it is due to this, that or the other cause, and all the 
lime they are propounding remedies. It is striking that they 
& not all united in their remedies. Some suggest changing 
the banking system, others the abolition of tariffs, and 
$ on. But as І visualize the causes from a standpoint which 
shows them clear to me, the root of all our troubles is due to | 
a subtle change which has taken place in the world regarding ] 
What is worth seeking in life. 

Surely there can be no dispute finally as to what is worth 
seeking—what is the right, what is the beautiful, what is the 
good. But of late, largely due to the effect of modern science, 
there has come about a change concerning what is worth 
seeking. Science has released the forces of Nature, and has 
given us myriads of new things as the result of the perfection 
of machinery. The wonderful advance of scientific and 
mechanical achievement during the last fifty years has given to 
us es of objects which our grandparents never dreamed 
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were necessary for our daily life. We say to-day that the 
standard of living has become higher. That is true, but als 
i as the result of these manifold improvements introduced by 
| science and by machinery, the struggle for life has become 
| intensified as never before. New needs have been created for 
us of which we are conscious which were unknown to past 
generations. We feel that we cannot be happy unless we 
have this or the other possession, and year by year more 
and more objects must cater to our physical comforts 
| Such is our life to-day that the whole gospel of modem 
business is to create more needs for us, and to make us believe 
that these needs are conducive to our happiness. We arem 
| longer happy with the few needs which our grandparents 
| | thought were sufficient. 
|" All the nations are reorganizing themselves economi 
cally, and that reorganization fundamentally is to sel 
more to others, and to purchase as little as possible 
from them. That is the great economic cry to-day: 
Let us organize our country in order to be a seller of many 
things, but put up tariff walls so that we may be а buyer 
iil | of as few things as possible. But as the principal nations 
MT | 
| 
| 


have aimed at selling to each other whilst restricting еї 
^ 
purchases from each other, what is the result ? А рейка 
of goods, more goods than the world needs, because there is nt 
enough money or purchasers,to buy them. Therefore all the 
solutions presented to-day by the economists amount to this: 
We must. create more money for all, so that they may е: 
more goods.. I do not think that is the real solution, an 
shall explain why. ! x 
The great trend away from the old ideals of life, whic , 
have mentioned, has largely been due, І said, to the grow! 
of modern science. In the great past days of religion, me 
were taught that this our life of 70 or 80 years was only ap 
antechamber to a larger life, and that all objects of this и 
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and the activities in it had their value only in so far as they 
released the powers of the Soul. The gospel of every religion 
5 that man is only a passer-by travelling through this world 
into an eternal world. But all that is changed to-day; more 
and more people are trying to live in this world as if it and 
its enjoyments were the only reality. Therefore anything 
which intensifies the sense of reality of this world appeals to 
them. Naturally enough all economists take for granted that 
men know of or care for only one life. They say that we must 
alter the banking system, abolish or alter tariffs, that the present 
exploitation of the workers must cease, that men’s hunger 
for land must not be thwarted by the few who hold it, that 
armies and navies must be reduced. They propound a hundred 
and one suggestions, but all their suggestions come to this: 
There must be more money for all ! X 

But the real solution is this: There must be more Soul 
for їй. It is because we have forgotten the great idea that 
líe is fundamentally Soul, and have put instead of Soul the 
conveniences summed up in the word “ money ” that 
today there is a World in Distress. It is by capturing 
(nce again the spiritual sense which has fled that the true 
temedy begins. What is worth while in life? It is upon that 
the whole problem hinges. In modern days what is the 
gospel which we are teaching in our educational system ? It 
is that, if you can save money, can invest, and so produce more 
goods through investment, you will be secure against distress 
ш old age. The whole economic system whispers its 
message: “ Take care of your future in this world, provide 
lor your old age, save and invest!” 

And yet there is another and the truer gospel which was 
Moclaimed in ancient days and is well expressed for us in a 
Chinese saying: “If you have two loaves, sell one and buy a 
lily,” There we have the great spiritual principle of transmut- 
mg Life, But that is not the principle to-day. The principle 
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to-day is to save and to invest; but what an English poet says 
sarcastically when commenting upon our modern System 
is true. *I love a bank for violets. I loathe a bank for 
Savings.” 

The sense of life, of growth, of self-expression, does not 
come from a multitude of possessions, but only from posses 
ing the right things. When King Janaka saw Mithila, his 
capital, consumed by fire, he said: “ Nothing that is mine is 
burning.” For he had as his eternal possession the Oneness 
of Life which he had discovered. , It is not more money for 
all that we need for the prosperity of the world, but more 
good taste for all. It is on such a spiritual principle that the 
world's reorganization must proceed. 

What are the true riches that life has for us ? Suppose in- 
stead of hoping and planning for a larger income, we plan to 
have more eyes with which to see, more ears with which to 
hear. Think of a man striving to train himself to know more 
flowers, to see more delicate shades in sunsets, to hear more 
overtones in the roar of the surf. It is these things that are 
Life, and any true system of education should teach usto 
select from experiences the thin gs that are permanent, and 
which the wearing away of the body will not take from 
among our eternal possessions. To discover the permanent 
from the fleeting, that is the reason why we are born. 

But that reason is no longer suggested to us by the reli 
£ions, at least with any intensity to produce conviction. That is 
why in many ways we have to learn life all over again. For 
the greatness of life for an individual comes from the few things 
that he selects. As we lessen the number of our needs the 
more intrinsic beauty we find in them. To select from life: 
that is the true task of education. True wealth is always p 
selecting, and from transmuting the coarser to the finer, t « 
fleeting to the permanent. Let me illustrate. It is quite 
that in my room I have a wall full of books, but 
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were going to be exiled to a desert island with only a few of 
ihe world's books, I should select just these few : a volume 
of the Upanishads, the Bible, the Sutta Nipata, Dante's Divine 
Comedy, Hardy's poems, and the two Oxford books of English 
and Spanish verse. And why so few? Because 1 have 
discovered my world of literature, and what I read in these 
reflects my own inner discovery. 

It is for this inner discovery of our true wealth and 
possessions that we are here in the world, but unfortunately 
that is no longer being taught us clearly to-day. But religion 
must come to our aid once again. I do not mean creeds, 
formulee and rituals. I mean that sense which religion should 
give of a fine taste towards all life's experiences, whereby 
we know the lovely from the meretricious, the eternal from 
the passing. Back to the Soul—that is the remedy! ; 
But to teach ourselves to get back to the Soul, how shall we 
find the method ? Not by laws. No laws of an administration, 
no laws proclaimed by any king or legislator, will teach us 
Where is the way to discover more Soul. That can only 
be done by the souls themselves. When there are a few 
in the world who have the true characteristics of the 
Soul, they are like little miniature suns shining on all sides to 
others what is the greatness of the Soul. 

The solution in each country is for a small number, a 
thousand at most perhaps, to set about discovering the Soul, 
and to take their stand on Soul and not on possessions. These 
few will be marked men in the beginning, scoffed at and 
idiculed. But they will be understood after a while, and the 
éteat doctrine will be preached by their mode of living that 
Шап comes here to discover what is the essential nature 
of Sou] in everything—in each stone, in each shrub, in every 
human being who lives and suffers. If only the religions of 
the world to-day would combine to preach this doctrine: that 
man is eternal, that his life Here is only to discover 
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| something of the beauty of the life Yonder, that this life is only 

| the antechamber to it, that this life which is fleeting, wil 

| its miseries and sorrows, has only one value—that we шау 

| discover the Perfect, the Eternal, the Beautiful and the 
Happy! 

If only religion were to teach it, if only all the religions 
would combine to-day to teach mankind once more that Soul 
| | is the greatest thing in life, then the economic machinery 
of the world which is out of gear would come back into its 
right adjustment. To lessen the struggle for all—that is the 
| crying need. For if each individual lessened the struggle for 
himself by selecting, by seeking not the transitory but the eter: 
| nal world, then slowly, slowly, his example would be copied 
| by thousands, and instead of “ speeding ир” life we should 
slacken life, until there would be leisure to discover the Sod 
in the beautiful little things of life, until we see only Ore 
Thing—the Essential Thing in eternity. То go wherever s 
the world we may, and see and read the One in everything 
that is Life. When a man finds that One in all existence, he 
finds all things. Is not the whole ocean mirrored in a dew 
drop? Is not the whole beauty of the world in a tiny wil 
flower ? Have we not the Divinity of Christ and Shri Krishna 
in a child's face ? 

These are the truths which the world to-day needs for 
mankind, and it is only in so far as we understand that m 
finding the Soul of things we find the All, we shall, to 5 
judgment, discover the remedy for the World in Distre 
to-day. 


THE WAY TO REALIZE REALITY 
ADDRESS BY J. KRISHNAMURTI 


(Reprinted by permission from “The Hindu," 
January 7, 1933) 


pum the auspices of the Presidency College [Madras] 
Philosophy Association, Mr. J. Krishnamurti addressed 
a large gathering of students last evening in the College Hall. 
Talking to a gathering of students of philosophy, 
Mr. Krishnamurti said that at the outset he would tell them 
that what he was going to tell them was not based on any 
philosophy. Не had not read any single book on philosophy, 
Dt even the Bhagavad-Gita nor any book on western philo- 
Sphies, He had done that deliberately. He merely watched 
the living people and by his own suffering he had gathered 
experience and had realized the truth. He did not believe 
in any system of thought for he believed that to follow a 
System was utterly destructive to thinking. There could not 
be any fulness of living and thinking if any system was 
followed. A system would destroy individual understanding 
of the fullness of one’s own feelings and the depth of one's 
own thought. Where there was conformity, there must 
be hypocrisy. In their daily lives they were being shaped 
through society, through education and religion. They 
Were turned out like so many machines and this utter- 
ly destroyed the pliability of human intelligence which 
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was necessary to confront the human reactions of daily 
existence. Throughout their short existence in life, they 
were dominated by a set of ideas, beliefs, traditions ani 
they had preconceived ideas of what God is and Truthis 
They were prisoners and how could they enjoy freedom? 
To realize the reality, there should be no conformity of any 
kind. The speaker next explained why they conformed № 
certain beliefs and ideas and said that this was done merely 
to escape from conflict, through a theory. In Europe there 
was now a certain school of painting, most fantastic from the 
classical point of view, the Cubist school with very ultra 
modern ideas. A friend of his, a painter belonging to thet 
school, once took him to an exhibition of such paintings. He 
said to him: “Don’t begin to criticise, because you doni 
know the mind of the artist. First try to understand his 
mind. Look at it with an unprejudiced mind.” In the same 
manner, Mr. Krishnamurti asked his hearers not to criticis 
his views immediately, but to know them and then to criticis 
them. They must question, doubt and analyse his ideas 
The idea which he wanted to convey to them briefly "T 
this: “It is only in the present there is eternity. To liv 
and to understand that present, there must be freedom from 
all sense of imitation, sense of pursuit of power either in id 
present or in the future. There must be completeness ? 
action and in this completeness lies the ecstasy of life. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


; f 
Mr. Krishnamurti then answered questions handed 01 
to him. T 
О. Do you advocate spiritual exercises to have happin’ 
and tranquillity ? T 
A. There cannot be any exercise of the mind apar d 

the daily human contact. There are two kinds of medita 
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the spontaneous and the meditative which is but an escape 
from conflict. The latter is false meditation. For true realiz- 
ation, there need not be any discipline. 

Q. What is your opinion about Gandhiji as a mystic or a 
spiritualist ? (Laughter.) 

A. I don’t know why you get so much fun out of this. 
How can I say if another is spiritual or not ? Can anybody tell 
whether I am spiritual or not? I can judge another only if 
apply a well-defined system, and if I know what I consider to 
be truly spiritual. But these standards may be utterly wrong. 
The moment you judge another, it shows that you have be- 
come a slave to a conformity. In America and in certain 
cities in Europe it is considered not creditable to travel in a 
cheap car. But here it is quite creditable spiritually to be 
sen in a cheap car. Therefore they had definite standards 
of spirituality and therefore I cannot judge Gandhiji. 

Q. Why don't you wear Khadi’ ? 

A. First of all for the simple reason that I have had 
these clothes for the last eight or nine years. I don’t buy new 
clothes now. Moreover I am not out to found an economic 
theory of living. I have realized something of the immensity 
of God and to realize this is not a question of Khadi. Itis only 
When the mind is free from all sense of nationalism and 
Pn patriotism there comes real understanding of reality 
Ot lite. 

Q. Have you really realized full happiness and do you 
live intensely every moment ? 

A. І cannot prove it to you. I say I have realized some- 
thing which does not show in-outer clothes. I assure you 
that I am living what I am preaching, and if anyone will live 
with me for some time and move with me and watch me he 
can discover whether I am hypocritical. 


' Cloth woven on а hand-loom, from yarn spun by hand with the help of a 


‘pinning wheel.—C.J. 


ll 
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Q. Whom do you consider as a spiritual exploiter ? 

A. You yourself. We depend on somebody else for our 
living, we seek a teacher or a system. That is, we don't want 
to exert, to think truly. To escape conflict we create a 
mediator between us and truth. We desire consolation and 
we become the exploited. But when there is no demand for 
satisfaction for consolation through religion or through 
organised beliefs, then we create an exploiter. 

Q. Can you reasonably recommend the coming of the cult 
of nudity into India ? 

A. Why should you say that the cult should come to 
India? It is already here. See the fishermen on the beach 
or the poorintheslums. They are practically nude; whether 
they are covered or not is not important to him. 

О. Who are you and what are you ? If you have realizei 
the reality, what is it? What suffering have you undergone? 

А. I don't know who I am. What importance is it t 
me to know who I am? I have realized something and I am 
trying to tell you the hindrances which prevent you from 
realizing the same. In this world men with titles and degrees 
are respected. All titles are stupidity, whether in this 
world or in the world of spirituality. The person that cat 
not understand the living present is half dead. If you watt 
to understand a painting you need not know the name of ч 
person who painted the picture. Try to understand what 
am trying to say and you will know me. 

I have already said I have realized something. 1 сап" 
not explain it. We cannot explain something which 5 e 
tinuously moving. The moment you describe it you limit 1 

I think I have suffered something. But if you uos 
stand what real suffering is, if you don't try to escape is 
suffering, you will be free from it. 


A CHAIN OF CAUSATION 


The following “chain of causation,” to use a technical Buddhist 
phrase, appeared to me to shape itself in my mind as I listened to an 
answer of Krishnaji on January Ist. It is of course only one 
listener’s impression, and is in no way endorsed as correct by 
Krishnaji.—C. JINARAJADASA. 

l. Disharmony exists in man, because it is born of : 

2. Incomplete action, which gives rise to: 

3. Resistance. It is this resistance which produces : 

4. Memory, that persists of an event that is past. 
Memory creates : 

5. The “I” as separate from all other “Ps”. Because 
o its separation, there is born: 

6. A craving, which is a desire to be “exploited,” that 
is, to be helped to happiness, release, freedom, liberation, etc. 
In answer to this craving, there appears : 

7. The other person—teacher, guru, God, ete. But the 
other person cannot liberate the man, and so once again there 
arises : 

8. Disharmony, 

Therefore, to end Disharmony, it is essential to : 
Complete each thought. 
Complete each feeling. 
This is not self-analysis or introspection. The individual 
now is made up of a series of incomplete actions. It is this 
that creates the “І”. 
To complete each action, there must be : 
l. Intensity of feeling. 
2. Fullness of living. 
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“Tf you think for yourselves, then you live,” 

Complete living, with intensity of action, is a continuous 
living, in which the thought of “I” does not arise. [Any 
more than a stream flowing to the sea thinks of itself as à 
stream: it flows.] With complete living, memory as such 
vanishes. [When a person with a basket of flowers moves 
on scattering his flowers, he does not want to recall each 
action of the hand which scatters, nor does he recall each 
place where the flowers fell. Does an artist look back on his 


past creations? He creates, nor does he think of an “1” who 


creates, when he is truly the artist.] 


ACTION, through grasping, creates greater distinction, and : 
greater resistance. Because you have acquired, you say that = 
must give, must share, and that applies socially, economically 
mentally and emotionally. First you acquire through your intense 
craving to possess, and then you are anxious to give, to share. Dus 
is the cruelty of a very subtle exploitation in this, the ie 
making another weaker than yourself. You say, “I understan : 
possess that which you cannot understand or do not ра 
therefore accept it from me." This distinction is far from s 
consideration, which is not a process of acquisition or агр 
a freeing of the mind of the idea of craving. When the mind i$ 
from craving then there is the living eternity of Truth. 


J. KRISHNAMURTI, 


(Star Bulletin, Nov.-Dec», 1932) 
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KRISHNAJI AT ADYAR 
SOME OPINIONS ABOUT HIS MISSION AND HIS TEACHINGS 


By L. W. ROGERS 


OME of our earnest members who are striving to live up 

to their conception of a spiritual life are sorely puzzled 
by the teachings of Krishnaji. One of them who holds a 
high position in the teaching profession remarked to me that 
what Krishnaji had said at the Adyar Camp that closed on 
January 4, this year, seemed so sincere and yet so contra- 
dictory that he was completely mystified and could make 
nothing of it. I attended all the sessions and was impressed 
with the obvious combination of surprise and bewilderment 
in the faces of the audiences. Apparently nearly all of them 
were mystified. Other experiences elsewhere make it certain 
that a large number of our members throughout the world 
ate likewise puzzled. lt may therefore not be inappropriate 
for one who does not feel at all mystified by Krishnaji’s 
teachings to pass on to others the reasons why he holds very 
definite views upon the subject. 

It seems to me that the perplexity arises partly from not 
fully realizing the difficulty of translating the thoughts of the 
higher planes into the lower, and partly from the fact that 
they are expecting too much from Krishnaji—that they 
persist in attributing to him an authority that he has not 
claimed. They are still under the influence of the thought 
form they created seven years ago when Dr. Besant 
announced “the Coming” in terms that led many to anti- 
tipate developments that have not been realized. There must 
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be almost innumerable degrees in which a teacher can express 
the influence of the principal whom he represents; and tha 
Dr. Besant revised her view is quite certain, for not long 
after that she said to us in America that in this instance ste 
thought it would not be an actual taking possession of ihe 
physical body but merely ап overshadowing, which is 
certainly a very different matter. At once I recalled that in 
Australia T had heard Bishop Leadbeater say in 1918 : * Why 
should we expect Krishnaji to be the only representative d 
the World Teacher? He is constantly sending His influence 
through many." 

Many members seem to think that what Krishngj 
Says as definitely presents the views of the Мо 
Teacher as though He stood before them. Until w 
get rid of that illusion the mystification will undoubtedly 
continue. I believe most fully that Krishnaji is doing 
a necessary and useful work, but we shall lose mucha 
its value if we attribute to his utterances an authori 
that he so distinctly repudiates, and fail to take him 
for what he so obviously is—a frank and fearless indt 
doing his utmost to destroy that settled-in-the-rut ment? 
attitude of a large proportion of our members and arouse thet 
to independent and original thinking. 

Now, it is characteristic of every reformer that he oue 
emphasizes his one big point; that he stresses the main " 
continually in order to register at all in the minds that e 
set and crystallized in their viewpoint that it takes a 2 
instead of a caress to move them from their раса i 
stability. I grant you that his language is often eri 
as will presently appear; but nothing less heroic woul : 
the work. It takes very strong coffee and enforced exerc 
to save a man who has had an over-dose of laudanum. 

It can easily be that Krish naji is influenced by the ; 
Teacher and is not aware of it in the brain consciousness: 


World: 


or 
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it may be that he is aware of it but has his reasons for not 
saying so. But while we have no way of determining that, 
we do know the very great difficulty of bringing anything 
through from the higher planes to the physical plane with 
accuracy. Most readers will remember that not long ago 
there was an article in THE THEOSOPHIST by Bishop Lead- 
beater in which he quoted Madame Blavatsky to show that 
even the letters known to have originated with the Masters 
were, so to say, a translation of a translation. They were 
impressed upon the mind of a pupil and the pupil precipitated 
upon a sheet of paper what he understood it to mean, and 
that was sent to Mr. Sinnett. When we make allowance for 
the difference between what the Master thought and what 
the pupil thought He thought, and also make allowance for the 
difficulty of expressing in written language what the pupil did 
think, it is easy to see that it is not quite safe to dogmatize 
about the fine shades of the Master’s opinions. 

The higher the plane the more difficult it must be to 
translate the thought into words. As to Dr. Besant's 
announcement, one can have a choice of two solutions and 
keep strictly within the possibilities: (а) the facts may 
not have been accurately pictured in the physical brain; 
(0) they may have been but the picture as seen in higher 
planes; the attendant disciples, etc., did not later materialize 
on the physical plane as expected. In the talks that I heard 
about the matter several years prior to the announcement by 


| Dr. Besant in 1925, there was always an “if,” if he qualifies 


$ and so will occur. 

My own view of the status of Krishnaji has been in 
agreement with the opinion of overshadowing expressed by 
Dx. Besant as above referred to, that Krishnaji, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, draws his inspiration from the 
World-Teacher, but in no other sense than that in which 
others have sometimes been inspired to certain courses of 
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action. Who shall say that Luther or Washington or other 
reformers were not thus moved io undertake their speci] 
work? That is a very different matter from taking possession 
of the physical body of a disciple and directly speaking 
through it; and it easily explains what would otherwise lk 
utterly incomprehensible. Moreover it is in harmony with 
the statement that when a Master gives a piece of work to: 
pupil He leaves the pupil to work it out in his own way. Ш 
my opinion Krishnaji is doing just that. His one big ide 
seems io be that the sheep-like tendency of some T. S. mem 
bers blindly to follow with unreasoning docility must t 
utterly destroyed before they can take the first step toward: 
different state of mind; and he is left to find the words i 
which to put it and the method of accomplishment. j 

That hypothesis will, to my way of thinking, expli 
what he has thus far said. But how can what he sj 
possibly be explained on the theory that he has any closet 
relationship to the World Teacher? Let us examine his m 
recent utterances. At Adyar in January, 1933, among other 
remarkable statements he said: 


All organized religions are wrong and useless. 

Your sages and your sacred books are your destroyers. 

I am against the method of discipleship. To me it is false. 
Nobody can help another. 

Your teachers are your destroyers. 

All systems are wrong. 

Self-discipline is useless. 


These brief declarations are so fundamental, = 
complete in themselves, that it cannot be said that their ee 
ing would be changed by the context. Can anybody s 
that if the World-Teacher were speaking He would say cd 
things ? The whole of human experience runs counter : n 
ideas. You know quite wellthat you can be helped an 74 
been helped by the teaching of others. The greatest teac 
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(he modern world has known are the Buddha and the Christ. 
Did They help nobody ? Why then did They come and why does 
along line of Their predecessors stretch backward to the child- 
hood of the race? Why are new teachings and re-statements 
of the old truths periodically given ? Why do Masters exist in 
the Spiritual Hierarchy if discipleship is unnecessary ? Is the 
whole of creation wrong and only Krishnaji right ? If he is 
tight then the Christ and the Buddha were both wrong, and 
the latter made a mistake in leaving the royal palace and 
going out into the world and suffering great privation in order 
to teach others. 

“You must be either for what I say or against it,” said 
Krishnaji. That also, to me, is erroneous. I am for all he 
says that will induce members to abandon the unthinking 
“thus saith the Lord” state of mind, I am ready to applaud 
to the echo every remark that leads to original think- 
ing and to the practice of reasoning things out; but when he 
says that “your teachers are your destroyers,” that “ medita- 
tion means utter destruction of mind and heart,” that “ reincar- 
nation does not throw light upon the problems of life,” and 
that “ self-discipline is useless,” then I am compelled to dissent, 
0 say that both my reason and my experience deny it and 
that, in my judgment, no World-Teacher is making those 
| declarations. 

My theory about Krishnaji is that he is here to doa 
necessary work, not with the world at all, but with the 
Theosophical Society. There may have been a plan for 
World work but, if so, it did not materialize, or else it is to 
| ‘ome after the Theosophical Society has had a thorough 
shaking up. Certainly no impression has yet been made 
| Un the general public. The world does not even know 
that he is here. But the Theosophical Society knows it very 
definitely. It is doubtful if ten per cent of the people who 


hear him аге non-Theosophists. There have been some 
12 
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occasional large audiences when non-T heosophists predomi- 
nated and heard a talk or two and apparently understood 
nothing, which can hardly be considered remarkable when 
Theosophists, accustomed to the language and thought ¢ 
spiritual things, do not understand. 

But if we do not understand Krishnaji, it is equally true, 
I am afraid, that neither does he understand us. One of his 
sentences was as follows: “ You salute me with respect and 
then go and do the opposite. So there is hypocrisy— 
hypocritical life from morning to night." But why should we 
not treat with respect those whose ideas and teachings we 
decline to accept? That is just the course one would expect 
of Theosophists. There is no hypocrisy in that. Of al 
people in the world Theosophists should be able to disagree 
and still be the best of friends. Indeed, they should be abl 
to determinedly oppose each other, in standing by ther 
convictions, and still to really love each other; and that, 
think, is the way in which many of us feel toward Krishna) 
Nearly everybody loves him and likes to be near him 
Whatever may be the facts about his mission, or the degree t 
which he may, or may not, reflect the ideas of the World: 
Teacher, no sensitive person who has been near him can i 
failed to sense the exhilarating uplift of his presence. Many 
of us have felt the same thing in the presence of Dr. Besant: 
Aside from that, his sincerity, his utter fearlessness in saying 
what he feels should be said no matter how disagreeable 1 
may be, naturally command the respect of all who hear him 
whether they agree or not. It would be impossible i 
treat such a person with the greatest respect and there wou 
be no trace of hypocrisy in it. andit 

Again it seemed to me that there was misunders à E 
when he repeatedly said that we were unhappy and er 
In connection with what he said about Reincarnation ы z 
this in my notes: * What is the good of the next Ше W 
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are suffering now?” Asked how he knows that he is free 
from illusion and that others are not, he replied: “ The test is 
that you are free from cravings; that you have no desire to 
possess.” If those are the tests, then Krishnaji is by no 
means alone in having the necessary qualifications. There 
must have been many in the audience who have ceased to 
accumulate money or other possessions, who have no cravings 
of any sort and who, instead of being miserable, аге continuously 
happy. Bishop Leadbeater would naturally be the most 
conspicuous example present; and these have reached that 
state of mind and heart through following the Theosophical 
teachings. 


By C. Jinarijadisa 


..l should like to add to the statement of Mr. Rogers as tothe 
difficulties in Krishnaji’s teachings one factor which has strongly 
impressed me. It is, that we are not quite certain what is the exact 
significance in Krishnaji's mind of the terms which he uses. For 
instance, he used the term “liberation "—a technical term in 
Theosophical literature, coming to it from Hinduism and Buddhism— 
ш а new way. When he stated that any man, even a savage, coul 

attain "liberation," he naturally seemed to challenge the whole 
Principle of evolutionary unfoldment which is a Theosophical maxim. 
i after about two years, in the course of which he spoke on 
Ni ration, we realized that he used it not only for the Moksha or 
ae Liberation, but also for other types of "liberation" or 
eedom from craving. I well remember Dr. Besant saying to me 
не years або when we were all confused : “ He doesn't mean by 
Pieris, what we mean”; what she said explained at once many 

me. 


So too when he used the term * organization,” and proclaimed 
a Organization a hindrance. А hindrance to what? To all 
| ee work? Many accepted at once such an interpretation and 
eft the Theosophical Society. But after a couple of years his thought 

fan to be expressed more fully, and it was then seen that he did 
10 denounce all organizations of every kind, as such. 


A signal instance of this new use of old terms is his use of the 
Word "exploiter". it has, in ordinary parlance, a sinister signi- 
cance, implying that the one who “ exploits ” 18 consciously and 
purposely doing what he knows is wrong, and for an utterly selfish 
Durpose. Naturally therefore he who is “exploited” is either 
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deficient in character or a child. But it was evident during the 

dyar Camp talks, when the words “exploiter” and " exploited" 
Were so constantly on his lips, that he had not all the time 
in his mind the significance of something vicious. It did often 
but not always; for on several occasions, as when he said that 
people wanted to be exploited, it was obvious that he was grappling 
with a deeply psychological situation, and used the word “ exploit” 
because he was at a loss for another. There were some occasions 
when his philosophic thought seemed to me to describe by the phrase 
“wanting to be exploited” a state of negativity, following upon 
certain beliefs, which made the individual turn to another for help. 
That help came—or seemed to come—from another, the “ exploiter, 
who appeared to play a róle created for him. It did not necessarily 
follow that the exploiter was consciously grasping for power, or "i 
the exploited was blindly seeking to rely upon another. Both migi 
e sincere, but both were, to Krishnaji, fundamentally in error, 
Probably in a year’s time we shall understand better what really 
underlies the phrase “ to exploit" in his mind. So too we shall under- 
stand better what he means when he calls us “ hypocritical ” because 
we Theosophists react with enthusiasm to one part of his teachings 
but refuse to go with him in his declaration, “ there is no i 
but mine". One thing is certain; Krishnaji is intensely rs кіт 
all, desiring to give to each his liberty to go his own way, and w 
never dream of consciously hurting anyone. 


(his new colouring given to recognized words is vans pee 
in Krishnaji’s talks. As one of his friends once said to E рг 
years або: “ Кгіѕһпајі, we know а man аз Mr. Brown an ka b 
him Mr. Green;" many words with stabilized meanings май же : 
bim in new ways, sometimes to our confusion, but also өт ate 
our great delight. It seems that a similar confusion ar ch uaa 
Lord Buddha’s time, when terms of Hindu philosophy int The 
with novel meanings; the word Dharma is a case y eir by the 
Jews too were probably similarly confounded by the Christ, 
use of their sacred terms in new and unauthorized ways. 


++) pse $ 
The difficulty—on both sides, оп Krishnaji's and on E ETE 
inevitable. He is trying to describe his realizations, menge. 
himself and not quoting past teachers, but there are n fase бе 
We know only the old words, and on occasion they do no 
real significance of his thought at all. 


me which 
I feel sometimes that I would like to hear him in P and 
he speaks well. For one thing, the language is x new sphere, 
“lucid”; and then both of us would be in a ооа Уу is thought 
he speaking a language which is not the usual up cp ero to my 
and I listening similarly to a medium which is dictionary ; bit 
normal thought. Sometimes we might both need a = k now, when 
then it would be the same dictionary. It is that we el and often 
he speaks in English, a language whose vocabulary is > sufficiently 
ill-defined—an excellent medium for poetry, but not o 
precise for philosophy. 


DR. BESANT'S BIOGRAPHY 


Subscribers to THE THEOSOPHIST will find incorporated in the 
October issue a Short Biography by me of Dr. Besant. After it was 
printed and distributed a friend pointed out that I had omitted to deal 
with one most important aspect of her life. Т have therefore added 
to the Short Biography, which is now obtainable as a booklet, the 
following. It is this aspect of Dr. Besant's life which has given her 
mt only such a hold over the hearts of Indians, but also an 
authority to speak on Indian problems as most Indians see and feel 
them,—C. JINARAJADASA. 

N° one will really understand Annie Besant unless due 

value is given to an unusual factor in her character, 
which is her intense devotion to India as her Motherland, and 
to the Indian people as her people. She has said that the 
moment she lands in Bombay and sees the brown faces at 
Ballard Pier she feels she is at home among her own people. 
From the first year of her coming to India she not only lived 
with Indians, but she lived as one of them. She wore the 
Siri, the Indian woman's robe; she sat cross-legged on the 
ground or on a chowki (a kind of divan) at work ; she ate 
seated on the ground in Hindu fashion and not at a table, 
using the right hand and not spoon or fork. Of course in 
Europe she reverted to European ways, but in her own mind 
the Indian ways were her natural ways. She has herself 
explained one reason for this instinctive feeling, that she has 
had of late several Indian incarnations, and that her last one, 
before the birth as Annie Wood, was in India, and that from 
the close of that Indian life to the beginning of the present 
one there was only a gap of three years. She recollected 
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incidents of that life, and particularly how she was then the 
£randdaughter of the Adept who is now her Guru. 

No wonder then that almost from the day of her arrivil 
she idealized Indian ways. She seemed to know intuitively 
the old and original reason for many a custom which appears 
to-day meaningless and outworn. She illuminated the din 
corners of Hindu traditions, and seemed to many like some 
sage of old living to-day surrounded by the atmosphere of the 
noblest age of India. Many a Hindu woman thought of het 
as semi-divine, a channel of divine blessing to men anda 
worthy recipient of whatever men had to offer to a divine 
cause. I have known Hindu women—widows particularly- 
bring her jewels, saying, * Mother, use them," knowing thi 
the Mother would distribute in charity with a fuller discrimine 
tion than was theirs. I have seen a man at a railway statio 
platform as the train was leaving put in her hands, without 
saying what was in it, an envelope with notes for ten thor 
sand rupees; the reason was the same. That is why, when the 
Government of Madras “interned” her in 1917, she became 
for a while the living symbol of “ Mother India," and why 
when the crowds shouted the patriotic cry “ Bharat Matà- 
jai"—Victory to Mother India—there was a fervour am 
immediacy of realization such as had not been possible 
before with any leader of the National Cause. 


thee 
Tuy gifts to us mortals fulfil all our needs and yet run back to the 


undiminished. ай 
The river has its every-day work to do апа hastens apr 

fields and hamlets; yet its incessant stream winds towar 

washing of thy feet. 


The flower sweetens the air with its perfume; yet its last 
service is to offer itself to thee. 

Thy worship does not impoverish the world. І n 

From the words of the poet men take what meanings p 
them: yet their last meaning points to thee. Gitanjali 


— — ~~ 


UPANAYANA CEREMONY: 
INVESTITURE WITH THE 
SACRED THREAD 


Record of а Clairvoyant Investigation 
January 27, 1927. 


THE candidates were four boys. 

The initiator was B. S. Ramasubbier, assistant in the 
EM Library, helped by K. Narahari Sastri who prompted 
im. 
_ The principal thing which impresses C. W. Leadbeater 
is that, in the course of the ceremony, very serious vows are 
taken by the initiator and the candidate, but nothing happens 
(ler the vows are taken. In spite of that, a strong and a very 
serious link is made between the two, so strong indeed that the 
greatest care should be taken as to who isthe initiator. It 
Would seem almost like a serious dereliction of duty on the part 
of the initiator, after he has linked himself with the candidate 
in Various ways, that nothing further is done by him. 

Regarding the general ritual: no thought-form is built. 

C. W. L. says that a great deal could be cut down, so far 
as the occult effect is concerned. 

In the course of the ceremony, there are long repetitions 
Y the names of one Deity after another, as the ghee is poured 
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on the fire. The initiator calls on all kinds of Devas. Bui 
the general response from them is very perfunctory. 

Presumably, the many repetitions of general praise 
might serve the purpose of “ working up ” the feelings of the 
congregation, and perhaps also to work upon the feelings of 
the initiator so as to prepare him for the giving of the Mantra, 
But, so far as the congregation is concerned, though they are 
generally sympathetic, no co-operation is expected on their 
part, and their feelings are not specially worked upon. Here 
there could be a great deal of condensation, but not complete 
elimination, so as to leave enough time after repetitions to 
work up the feelings of those who are to assist. But this would 
mean changing the parts of the ceremony into a congregational 
form, so that the people could join in with the response. | 

С. J. asked if there was any spectacular response o 
the Ego. 

C. W. L. replied: “There was no spectacular descen! 
but there might have been, if the initiator had come toa 
agreement beforehand with the Ego." 

The Upanayana ceremony, as it is now performed, has 
undergone a serious modification at the hands of Mr. A. Mah 
deva Sastri. The ceremony was intended originally ym 
performed by the father, or by a near relative, prompted by 
the Purohit. The definite understanding was that 1t 15 done 
by the parent. In the Bhàratà Samaj ritual, the parent " 
been eliminated, and a mere Acharya who can recite un 
rately has been put in his place. But as the vows taken are : 
a serious kind, obviously the original conception 15 m 
more in a line with the occult reality, as the parent Pu 
undertook a responsibility towards the boy, and that i^ 
it should be in this matter. In C. W. Ls opinion, ™ 
changes which are advisable are two: s 

І: To see that all the important parts of the mos 
where pledges are taken, are done by the parent OT 
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guardian, so that the link between the Egos concerned may be 
understood on both sides as something sacred. 

2. There should be a preparation both of the parent 
and of the boy in order to produce what C. №. L. calls a 
“definite response from the Ego at the time of the ceremony xd 
lf both could for а few days be, as it were, “in retreat," then 
by meditation and by other practices, the proper mood could 
be produced in both; and the Ego's consciousness would be 
influenced, and he would then descend in a more definite 
fashion at the time of the ceremony. 

There are great possibilities in this ceremony, and it 
might easily be so arranged and performed as to produce a 
most valuable and lasting effect upon the candidate, corres- 
ponding to a certain extent to that of the Confirmation admin- 
istertd in the Christian Church. The giving of the great 
Mantra is a very solemn act, and it seems to me that much 
more should be made of it. The candidate should surely be 
taught not merely to repeat it but to understand it; its power 
and effect should be simply but carefully explained to him ; 
he should be told how and when to use it. It confers upon 
him not only a blessing but a new and wonderful power; 
and power always involves responsibility. To let such a 
gift lie fallow, to fail to employ it to strengthen himself and 
lp help others, is surely a great pity at least, if not a derelic- 
tion of duty. The Hindu religion, like every other, offers 
constant opportunities to its votaries; would it not be obvious 
common sense to take advantage of them? Ceremonies of 
this sort are intended to be tremendous realities; why 
should they not be recognized as such? If a child can be 
helped on life's way by being pointed in the right direction at 
the start, has he not the right to expect such assistance from 
his parents or guardians ? 


GIORDANO BRUNO IN ZURICH 
By LEO WEISZ 
(Translated from the ** N. Zuricher Zeitung,’ 17 Oct., 1932) 


Bruno was burnt at the stake for heresy by the Roman Inquisi- 
tion, on February 17, 1600, in the square in Rome called the Field of 
Flowers. A statue is now there, erected in 1889 by public subscrip- 
tion of Bruno's admirers in Europe and America. " 
ж was near Easter time of the year 1591; the native d 

Nola had left Frankfort and travelled to Venice, and thi 
caused great anxiety to his followers. No longer could one per- 
ceive the Dominican monk in the philosopher of to-day. He hai 
discarded the robes of that Order already in 1578 at Geneva, 
where the Head of the Italian Order, the Neopolitan Galeazzo 
Carraccioli, Marquis of Dico, had given him all the necessary 
vestments and accessories. In spite of this he did not leave 
the old Church. Не left Geneva because he saw a deflection 
from the Christian beliefs in Calvin's Reformation, and he 
had no desire to share the fate of Servetus. In Wittenberé 
he praised only Luther's wisdom and courage, but he dislike 
the new system of dogmas. Thus, with the exception d 
England, where he was left undisturbed, he ы 
religious obstacles everywhere; he wandered about an 
nowhere found a home to settle in. He went to Frankfort 2 
1590 to the centre, at that time, of German Publishing 
Houses, in order {о have some books printed. The Publishing 
Houses Johann Wechel and Peter Fischer undertook the 
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publishing of his philosophical works, and he wrote and 
corrected day and night in the monastery of the Carmelites. 
He was not given permission to live in the city—“ the man 
of great knowledge but of no faith”. 

One of his works, dealing with the treatise on Mne- 
monies by Raimundus Lullius {who died in 1315) aroused in a 
Venetian patrician, Giovanni Mocenigo, false expectations. 
The sixteenth century saw in Lullius not so much the man 
of logic as the man who understood magic, and above all who 
knew the art of making gold (many works, dealing with 
alchemy, wrongly were attributed to him). And thus 
Mocenigo expected from the famous defender and propagandist 
of the “Lullius art," not philosophical definitions but rather 
practical things and weighty secrets. He invited therefore 
Giordano Bruno to Venice, and promised him liberal payment. 
The philosopher accepted this invitation, and thereby went 
to his death. On his way he also passed through Zurich, 
Where there was a large Italian Colony, who received the 
famous man with joy; the learned men in the city were also 
glad to be able to discuss with him philosophical problems. 
In this circle he learned to know the man who bound him 
lor some time at Zurich. It was Johann Heinrich Heinzel 
von Elgg, a rich and cultured patrician from Augsburg, a son 
0 Johan Baptist, well known for his interest in art and science, 
and nephew of that Paulus who, under the direction of Tycho 
Brahe in Gogging, had erected a powerful astronomical 
quadrant. In 1584 he got into trouble with the authorities 
over the calendar-dispute, and had to flee, and took refuge in 
Zurich. (The family, it is thought, came from Unterwalden.) 
This well-to-do man, whose relations played a big róle in the 
Public life of Augsburg, bought the castle Haldenstein near 
Chur and the estate Elgg near Winterthur, and lived there 
the life of a grand seigneur, as protector of the arts and 
sciences, 
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To him was brought Giordano Bruno, probably by 
Professor Stucchi, an intimate friend of the seigneur, 
who at once welcomed him. Besides solving his chrono- 
logical-mathematical problems, Bruno had to answer his 
questions about the natural sciences. Heinzel had acquired 
recently the mine Flums- near Sargan, which brought with 
it the necessity of solving many chemical problems. The 
philosopher seems to have undertaken this, as he under 
stood physics—“ practical nature-philosophy "—otherwise he 
would not have travelled to Prague in 1588 to visit the 
Emperor Rudolf II, protector of the Bohemian Mines, astro: 
loger and alchemist ; and he would not have dedicated to him 
his work: One hundred and sixty articles against the mathe 
maticians and philosophers of this century. Neither would he 
have been called in 1589 by the Duke Julius of Braunschwei 
to Helmstadt, of whom an inscription at Harzburg says: “ His 
creative genius, one hundred years ahead of his time, broughi 
to light the ore of the Hartz Mountains, the salt-wells, ant 
opened the path to free thought". At the time of the geologi 
cal researches in the Hartz Mountains, this Duke wrote to the 
Count of Hesse: “ As other rulers and princes generally e 
the hunting-devil so do we cling to the mountain-devi, 
as Your Highness already knows.” This creator of a 
Rammelsberger silver mining production, of the Goslar 
and Gittel iron and brass products, of the various sali, 
alabaster and marble works, and as constructor of large 
canals, needed mathematicians, geometricians, — 
chemists, and аз such he invited also Bruno to bi 
university. , 

ы these practical arts of Bruno, his books sa 
nothing, but he must have known these things, ani 
Heinzel, who spared no trouble in the Grison xe 
would not have consulted him. He must have given =. 
much freedom, a proof of this being that it was poss! 
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for the philosopher to send a complete manuscript to Dresden 
for printing. It was his great atheistic work : De Imaginum, 
Signoram et Idearum Compositione, which he dedicated to his 
protector Herr von Elgg, as an everlasting proof of his 
generosity. 

That Heinzel had a great respect for Giordano Bruno as 
a chemist is shown by the fact that the man who took the 
post after his departure had been intimately associated with 
Bruno while at Zurich, and remained faithful even after 
Bruno’s death ; he was Raphael Egli, a pupil of Scipio Tentulus 
of Naples. He was inspector of the theological undergraduates 
at Zurich, and became so interested in chemistry through 
Bruno’s influence, that there were complaints already in 1594 
that “Raphael Egli neither teaches nor preaches, but is only 
interested in the working of the mines”. Indeed it became 
worse, He and Heinzel fell into the hands of swindlers 
pretending to be alchemists, such as Wasserhuhn of Basel, 
Ochs of Schaffhausen, Fridli Freuler and the ill-famed Captain 
Baldi of Glarus; they were victimised and completely ruined. 
Egli had to leave Zurich and came to the University of 
Marburg as Professor, but had to give his word not to dabble 
ш alchemy. “But all chemistry, as far аз І can see, is in 
itself not Black Magic, as one deals with the experimenting 
with Nature's secrets. However, through these words 
he had spoiled everything with the Zurich theologians. 
Inflamed by such unchristian behaviour he wrote the 
following to his wife as a farewell : 


All the priests together 

Are from the same root, 

They do not tolerate us, 
Instead of pity, compassion, 
They break with us in conflict, 
So that we should be shamed 
Be steady, good and upright, 
God will alter all once more, 
He will not deny us. 


E А 
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But the bitter lesson was fruitful. Egli returned to the 
profound teaching of the man who had opened in Zurich the 
road to the new outlook of the world, not as a Chemist but 
as a Philosopher. From him he learned the significance d 
serious study of Natural Science, and to him Bruno dictated 
his last and greatest Work, unfortunately lost—or, perhaps, 
still hidden owing to the decree of the Roman Inquisition. This 
work “ included all sciences” ; it was a life-experience for Egli, 
of which, many years later, he often spoke with enthusiasm: 
“ Balancing on one foot the Master thought and spoke so fasi 
that the pen could scarcely follow; he had so commanding : 
mind and such strong power of thought.” Egli gave extracts 
from this work, in the beginning of 1594 (when he learned of 
Bruno’s arrest) to Johann Wolf in Zurich under the till 
Summa Terminorum metaphysicorum, and in 1609 he plac 
the same work, substantially enlarged, and printed Ш | 
Marburg, once more in Ње hands of the philosophically 
interested world. Rightly did Brunnhofer in his day praise 
the flowing style of this document, which to this day shows 
the special dialectic talent of Bruno. In Zurich, free 
the care for daily needs, the persecuted philosopher л 
rest and leisure. It was then that he wrote his ripest E 
clearest philosophical work, from which Spinoza later г: 
whole sentences, partly word by word, without stating a 
source; and up to the present day no proper or fit appreci? 
tion has been given to it. 


(Zo be concluded) 


RETROSPECTIVE 
By M. R. Sr. JOHN 


wee one was asked about the Theosophical Society: 
What is it? What is it for ? What does it do ?, mem- 
bers sometimes referred enquirers to its three Objects; but 
to many these would not afford sufficient explanation, for in 
respect to the first one, there are quite a number of move- 
ments in the world based on Brotherhood, and, as for the 
second Object, students of comparative religion and philo- 
sophy have existed and are still to be found in all countries. 

It is unnecessary to emphasise in what direction and in 
What divers ways the third Object has always been carried 
on, what were the alchemists, mystics, soothsayers and magi- 
dans of the past, and you might include witches and what 
were known as wise women. ‘To-day we have various kinds 
of mediums, clairvoyants and seers. 

But even a cursory perusal of the Society’s Principles 
should convince anyone that it was formed to check or com- 
bat the Materialism, mainly of the Western world, which 
was sinking the world deeper and deeper into the mire, and it 
was by means of the Three Objects, which would be under- 
stood by Western psychology, that the attempt was to be made. 
Yet very many members of the Theosophical Society living 
ш the Occident and to whom the Wisdom teaching appealed, 
taking it up with zeal and vigour, did so more from the Form 
Side than from the Life side. Planes, Rounds, Races and the 
Various Bodies were seized on with avidity and energetically 
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studied by the concrete mind, while the Spiritual or Life side 
became more or less of an abstraction. 

Krishnaji, an Eastern, where Matter and Form are looked 
upon as of secondary importance to Life or Spirit, was mainly 
brought up and educated in Western thought and habits, and 
must, often and anon, have chafed at the emphasis put on the 
Form side by so many very earnest, very sincere, and very 
good Theosophists. He must have seen all through his 
earlier years that the West was still heavily steeped in the 
physical; so, when his time came to come before the public 
is it surprising that he so forcibly emphasises the Life side t 
the exclusion of the other? For only by drastic methods 
could he succeed in stemming the easy descent into the abys 
of pure and unadulterated Materialism. 

Krishnaji’s teaching came before us at the most opportune 
time and, because it was regarded by some as a bomb-shel 
proves, as nothing else could have done, the extent to whic 
the impermanent had replaced the permanent. He has new 
been a student and takes no interest in the Form side which 
however, he could not very well avoid contacting. [Is it to be 
wondered at that he realized the dire necessity of driving 
home with all the force at his command the Life or Spiritui 
side! 

From the following few commonplace remarks of m 
persons it will be easily realized to what extent our А 
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tions are rooted in matter: “ While I am on my жер 
mean to enjoy life.” Various physical experiences 0 | 
pleasurable nature are often referred to in such remarks 25: 
* This is real life ” ; “ It is good to be alive.” " 

Because the West is so steeped in this, one a 
condone any misunderstanding of Krishnaji in regard to s 
and Freedom, and why it has in some instances been T 
mean physical freedom and license, even by some who © 
sidered themselves Theosophists. 
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It is essential that we should cease to look at everything 
from the Form side! ; instead we should regard all (including 
Reincarnation) from the Life side, for only by the realization 
of that eternal Life can we attain to the Kingdom of Happi- 
ness and Life in Freedom. 


! NOTE BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


None sympathises more than I with the gospel of * away from the Form side”. 
Nevertheless we must not forget that the True Reality is both Immanence and 
Transcendence, Matter as well as Spirit. Our troubles arise not from Matter as it is, 
but from Matter as we think itis. Hence the supreme value of Science in examining 
the Form side, in order to understand the “ Life side ”. 


VIRTUE is a service man owes himself; and though there were no 
heaven nor any God to rule the world, it were not less the binding 
law of life. It is man’s privilege to know the right and follow it. 
Betray and persecute me, brother men! Pour out your rage on me, о 
malignant devils. Smile, or watch my agony with cold disdain, ye 
blissful Gods. Earth, hell, heaven, combine your might to crush me 
-l will still hold fast by this inheritance. My strength is nothing— 
time can shake and cripple it; my youth is transient—already grief 
has withered up my days; my heart—alas! it seems well-nigh 
broken now! Anguish may crush it utterly, and life may fail; but 
even so my soul, that has not tripped, shall triumph, and, dying, give 
the lie to soulless destiny, that dares to boast itself man’s master. 


Quoted by ANNIE BESANT 
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WHAT IS PSYCHOLOGY? 
By LEONARD BOSMAN 


HAT is psychology? The answer is simple. It is, 

literally, the science of the soul and its activities. 

Simple though this answer may be, it gives rise to many 

arguments, and causes many complications in the minds of 

those who have studied the subject along the ordinary 
scholastic lines. 

Though there is no one who can contradict the statement 
that psychology is the science of psyche, the soul, yet many 
will nevertheless affirm that there is no soul implied in the 
idea, for psychology to such as these is the science oí the 
mind. Despite this the word actually means the science of 
the soul, as every student knows well. What, then, is the 
cause of this primary difficulty ? One of the leading writers 
on the subject complains of “ the vagueness of psychological 
terminology,” and then goes on to introduce many vague 
terms which are themselves misleading even though his 
observed facts are correctly noted. He speaks of feeling, 
acting and thinking as “the elementary facts of mind,” and 
thereby makes vagueness more vague, for it would seem more 
correct to term these states of being, rather than of mind, as 
will be seen later. 

The vagueness of which he complains has its rise 1 
fact that the word chosen to describe what are called facts of 
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mind does not in any sense convey the idea of mind. Psycho- 
logy is used to cover a multitude of subjects and has been 
referred to the bodily nature, the feelings, mind and intuition, 
or all of these together. Moreover, a study of the text-books 
will show that many other sciences have been called upon 
io produce the science of psyche, anthropology, evolution, 
philosophy and metaphysics being also made to take part in 
the development of modern psychology. 

If psychology is considered to be the science of the mind, 
then surely some other term should be used such as, for 
example, mentology or nousology. If it is tbe science of 
feeling it might be termed sociology, or as the science of 
being ensology, entology or even ontology. None of these 
names was given and the term psychology remains to confront 
those who study the merely mechanical or outer effects of a 
certain “ something". which many deny but which a few of 
the deeper thinkers are bound to accept. That “ something " 
is the psyche which is the base of the word psychology and of 
which the English equivalent is soul. 

Psychology is often termed the science of behaviour, but 
the word behaviour has an ordinary colloquial meaning apart 
from its strictly literal meaning and scientific application; 
therefore to call psychology the science of behaviour may 
well lead to false impressions so that its text-books might be 
thought of as “ Sandford and Merton,” “ Eric, or Little by 
Little,” or some such ancient moralization. 

The well-known statement of Professor Woodworth of 
Columbia University that psychology is a scientific study of 
the activities of the individual would probably be accepted by 
all psychologists, but this is only a half definition, true enough 
a far as it goes, though it does not explain what is the 
individual, whether body or soul. 

If psychology is the science of behaviour and describes 
states of thinking, feeling and acting, then, surely it will be 
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necessary to understand something of that which is the 
cause of such states. The study of effects may prove all 
absorbing to some students, but it will not take them far nor 
explain the true nature of man. If it be said that psychology 
does not concern itself with unprovable themes but only with 
observed facts, the answer must be that psychology means 
the science of the soul as well as the science of the behaviour 
of the soul through its outer channels. If the old adafe 
“Man, know thyself” is worthy of consideration it will not 
be sufficient merely to observe the behaviour of man, but to 
have at least some idea of that which is the cause of the 
behaviour. 

Professor James, the well-known and often quoted 
authority, in his Principles of Psychology (p. 6) affirms that 


psychology is “the science of finite individual minds” and | 


that metaphysics is outside its province. 


Psychology can go no further, as a natural science, than to 
ascertain the empirical correlation of the various sorts of — E^ 
feelings with definite conditions of the brain. If she goes far 22 ri 
becomes metaphysical. All attempts to explain our реи the 
given thoughts as products of some deeper-lying entities foe m 
latter be named “Soul, Transcendental Ego,’ Ideas, cr emper 
Units of Consciousness "), are metaphysical. This book Mp a 
rejects both the associationist and the spiritualist theories ; x te 
strictly positivistic point of view consists the only feature 
which I feel tempted to claim originality. 


Although he rejects metaphysics in this far from oag 
manner, he is forced to acknowledge that his point of view 
anything but ultimate. He assures his readers : 


e 


ychologs. ! 
sciences, 
m clearly 


Men must keep thinking, and the data assumed by ps 
just like those assumed by physics and the other um 
must sometimes be overhauled. The effort to overhau 
and thoroughly is metaphysics. | 

It might be imagined from the words italicis d 
Professor James would welcome the advent of m 
he seems to think that even if the results of such re 1 
were true it would be well to keep them out of psychology: 


ed that 
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however, does not succeed at all in this, for his work opens 
with a discussion on these very lines. 

It is not always easy to understand this attitude of the 
scholastic mind of the nineteenth century. James himself, 
though seeming very much to incline towards the explanation 
which metaphysics can give to materialistic science, never- 
theless appears, like many scientists, to be afraid of it because 
it is not always “exact”. It is curious that this fear should 
so often obscure the otherwise clear vision of the scientist. 
This fear will, doubtless, pass away as the scientist is forced 
into the domain of the unseen and learns that science cannot 
be divided into water-tight compartments, that, indeed, there 
is but one science, the Science of Universal Life and that 
nothing which touches the welfare of humanity can be 
excluded from its domain. Until this is realized there will 
remain an unbridged gulf between the known and the 
unknown. 

Fortunately, however, all psychologists do not take such 
views. One notable example of this is given by G. Brett, M.A., 
who in his History of Psychology goes to the other extreme 
and includes in the subject the whole history of philosophy 
and metaphysics; and it cannot be said that he is wrong in so 
doing, for psychology is the study of all the activities of man. 

Professor James is not really clear, for after, as he himself 
says, “ beating about the bush” for some 180 pages he comes 
suddenly to his attempt to explain the facts by an appeal to 
what he calls the soul theory. He devotes only two pages to 
the subject but does not seem to help his readers to any 
decision. He seems to select his words so guardedly and 
carefully that he becomes lost in his very cautiousness and 
his terms. Let the reader judge one of his clearest 
Paragraphs. 


We must ask ourselves whether, after all, the ascertainment of 
à blank unmediated correspondence, term for term, of a succession of 
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states of consciousness with the succession of total brain processes, 
be not the simplest psycho-physic formula and the last word of 
psychology which concerns itself with verifiable laws and seeks only 
to be clear and to avoid unsafe hypotheses. 
Does this explain what Professor James really believes? 
Is he in favour of the soul theory or not? Having considered 
this point it wil] be well to examine further his findings, | 
Such а mere empirical parallelism will then appear the wisest 
course. By keeping to it our psychology will remain positivistic ani 
non-metaphysical; and although this is certainly only a provisional 
halting place and things must some day more thoroughly be thought out, 
we shall abide there in this book, and just as we have rejected mind 
dust we shall take no account of the soul. The spiritualistic reader 
may, nevertheless believe in the soul if he will, whilst th | 
positivistic one who wishes to give a tinge of mystery to bs] 
pression of his position can continue to say that nature ues 
unfathomable designs has mixed us of clay and flame, brain and ye 
that the two beings hang indubitably together and determine ea | 
other's being, but how or why no mortal may ever know. | 
The reader who seeks a deeper knowledge of that which | 
is behind all thought, feeling and action, may well ask wh | 
is all this. It begins with an apparent belief in the к 
ends with the old agnostic assertion “ І don't know an : 
mortal ever will know”. Surely a more intimate study v 
as that of psychology will produce some realization 0 
Power behind the throne, a Reality beyond all forms. 
н . James. He play 
The idea seems to fascinate Professor Jam k de 
with it even whilst rejecting it. He accepts it, dou à я 
rejects it and then leaves his reader free to believe р; А. 
not just as he feels inclined, which is, of course, wer 
not particularly helpful. It will be interestiné to wt 
him in his wanderings and see what further light he phu 
upon the subject. He sums up the theory of ie 
° . € 
later part of his work and says that it is a ' substan pe | 
even а “ concrete agent " and yet it is ' something es Wen 
He makes no attempt to explain this strange contradic 
! He means the reader who believes in a Life working in the form. 
2 Principles of Psychology, p. 182. 
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terms. Next he speaks of the “hypothetical Arch-Ego 
whom we provisionally considered as possible,” as a distinct 
and real entity of whose existence self-consciousness makes 
us aware. The Soul, then, exists as a simple spiritual sub- 
dance in which the various psychic faculties inhere. If we 
ask what a Substance is, the only answer is that it is a self- 
existent being, or one which needs no other substance in 
which to inhere. (p. 343.) 

He shows quite clearly that he believes in a Life or 
ensouling Principle, for he says that the moment he “ becomes 
metaphysical” he finds “the notion of some sort of an 
anima mundi thinking in all of us to be a more promising 
hypothesis, in spite of its difficulties, than that of a lot of 
absolutely individual souls”. Then, after such a “ metaphy- 
sical” outburst he goes on to pull away the ladder up which 
he has been encouraging the student to climb by affirming 
that "meanwhile as psychologists we need not be metaphy- 
sical at all’, (p. 346.) 

After this he sums up all he has read as to the nature of the 
soul, and though he finds himself free to discard it altogether 
ftom his work, nevertheless he acknowledges that his argu- 
ments have not established the non-existence of the soul but have 
“only proved its superfluity for scientific purposes”. (р. 350.) 
The idea, of which he seems to be very fond, of an anima 
mundi, a World-Soul or Life permeating all things, is one 
that must interest all who seek a solution of the problems of 
Bychology. It is, indeed, the basis of the present work as 
Vill be seen in the explanations that follow. 

Failing to find the answer required in the works of the 
scholastic psychologist, we must consider the matter for our- 
*lves and become our own physicians in the absence of 
Mreement between the doctors. Even though terms are 
misleading the question: What is the soul? cannot be ignored. 

hé question usually asked, however, is not what does the 
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word soul mean in itself, but what is that to which the word 
refers ; what, in fact, is the nature of the soul. 

To answer the question the way must be made clear by 
an explanation of the terms used in this connection, for bor 
can the question be asked unless the meaning of the term lk 
first understood? When it is understood, when it is seen th 
the word soul is derived from the Gothic saivis, saivals, vi 
the Saxon sawol, and means nothing more than SEA, wh 
then? Surely' such a term cannot represent the Immort 
Principle which is beyond all things. 

It is clear from the meaning of the word that soul wa 
not originally intended to represent the Reality, the Immort 
Self or Principle immanent in all but simply an emanati 
there from. The soul is the emotional nature, called “se 
because it is like unto the sea, sometimes calm and placid [: 
its pristine state as pure emotion) and at other times laste 
into foaming waves by the winds of passion and desire whi 
sweep over it as it enters into relation with human evolution 

It may be noted, in passing, that soul is not a corr? 
translation of the word psyche and it certainly does not qu 
the idea held by the ancient Greeks, especially the thought 
provoking Plato, who held that the psyche was “akin E 
divine" (Phaedo) Here he clearly speaks of psyche a А 
Immortal Principle, the Life within the body which, a 
shows, enters it at birth and leaves it at death, ет 
its individuality. Moreover, he affirms that “ all к" 
equally psyche," which is as much as saying that the e0% 
1 ife is everywhere. : 

a iud be made, in order to avoid this pi 
of terms, between the idea of the incarnatin or — й 
Life and the soul which is said to leave the body t ян 
taking upon itself the same semblance as that oL v: К 
counterpart. That which leaves the body at aon 
termed the soul if it be realized that it is mete? 
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soul-vesture, a spiritual body in which the Life or soul 
continues its individual existence. It is, in fact, the “ spiritual 
body " of which St. Paul speaks so convincingly. 

It may be asked whether the word spirit can be used in 
place of soul seeing that the latter merely means “ sea”. 
Here again the answer must be that the word does not convey 
the idea of an Immortal Principle, except symbolically, for 
the word spirit is simply the Latin word for breath, taking 
the place of the Greek pneuma, spirit, breath or wind. These 
words, therefore, are used symbolically in the attempt to 
describe the Life in all beings. 

Despite these difficulties of terminology the Christian 
leaching of man as a trinity of body, soul and spirit, or Will, 
Emotion and Mind is quite exact if only these terms are 
understood. Indeed the scientist accepts this human trinity 
expressing itself as: “I feel somehow, I know something, I 
do something," but these are called elementary facts; being 
should surely suggest that beyond body and beyond all feeling 
and thought there is that which transcends them all, the Life 
which is the true and innermost SELF of man and of the 
whole Universe. This will be made clearer in the next 
chapter but meanwhile it must be noted that in all psychologi- 
tal studies there is a danger of considering only the mechanism 
o life rather than the essence itself. 

It should be borne in mind that brain and mind are not 
the same. This might be acknowledged by some students 
though many dispute the fact. The brain is the instrument 
Which, though perfectly capable of receptivity, cannot 
transmit, nor initiate plans, unless played upon by the mind. 
Even though certain centres are formed in the brain and said 
l0 be the source of feelings, volitions and thoughts, they are, 
nevertheless, not causes, even though called sources, for 
without the vital reality as guide, without a directing Ego, 
there would be no brain activity whatever. 
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Apart from this it may also be noted that the mind is not 
in itself the individual, is not Life itself, but simply one 
of the modes in which that Life makes itself known. The 
Life may be said to be the rider and the mind its horse, 
whilst the brain is the road it takes to come to its destination. 
This analogy is, of course, far from perfect and it would 
be simpler to consider mind as the player and the brain as 
the instrument. 

It wil perhaps be clear that it is not advisable to use 
terms which do not properly describe the truth and s 
the word soul must be put aside because of its misuse and 
original meaning, and more especially, because of the many 
different applications of the word in modern times to 
different ideas. It is necessary to distinguish between the 
use of the word soul as it relates to the Soul of the 
Universe, or Anima Mundi, the soul-vesture and the 
Ultimate Principle, the SouL itself. Some see the soul 
as the intermediate principle between body and spirit, ani 
others use the word to describe the Principle of all things; 
two writers are in agreement. Hence the term will p 
suit an exact science nor even a science that is struggling 
to find exact terms in which to express its findings. To 
be free to understand Truth it is necessary to be free и 
terms and so they must be made elastic and not rigid р 
they become fossilised stumbling blocks to the wes ed 
seeks their original ideas but fails to find them because? 
the misuse of the terms. 
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A MASTER OF THE WISDOM 


HE taught me many things; | 
The road to wisdom ; | 
Of pleasure, its renouncing; | 
Of pain, its recompense | 
in clarity of vision, | 
in keen, swift sympathy, | 
in understanding. 


But when I would have kissed his garment’s hem 
He bade me stay my act ; 
Nor offered me his benediction, 
But, turning gently, gathered twigs with his own hands 
From places where no twigs had seemed to be 
And carried them 
‚ And caused a flame 
of his own making 
To ascend from earth to heaven. 


i 
And as I watched | 
No flame was there, К | 
Nor any burning, 

Nor twigs in a neat pile j ' 
Save as his hands made flame, 

Save as his spirit burned, 

Save as he garnered those who lay where darkness grew ; 

Nor any avenue to heaven save in their inner burning. 


CHARLOTTE WEAVER 
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THE BESANT MEMORIAL SCHOOL 


THE name of Annie Besant is revered throughout the world as that of 
one who has lived and worked during the whole of a noble life i 
Seek and follow Truth and to serve her fellow-men. For over sixty 
years, sparing herself neither by day nor by night, she has fought for 
great ideals—for Truth whithersoever her search for it has led her, for 

ustice where she has seen injustice, for Freedom where she ha 
Seen tyranny. And often with Truth, Justice and Freedom she has 
Stood alone, for her warrior spirit would rather be alone with thes 
than forsake them for the plaudits and honours with which the outer 
world might seek to dazzle her. 


But above all she has worked for Youth, herself so young in heart 
however old in years. She has worked that the young may be happy, 
that they may be without fear, that they may grow in reverence ant 
in compassion, and that they may look forward with eagerness to the 
newer life which is their heritage. Throughout the world, оа 
specially in India, youth looks up to her as to the greatest living 
embodiment of youth’s noblest ideals, and as to one of the greatest 
lovers of youth the world has known: in testimony whereof a lover o 
youth no less great—Lord Baden-Powell—has just decorated ix 2 
the name of the youth of the world, with the highest honour the г 
movement bestows upon those, а very few, who serve youth in out 
standing measure, the Badge of the Silver Wolf. 


Today, after more than half a century of ceaseless service, se | 
lies at home in Adyar, worn out in body but with her xp os 
old—undaunted and ardent with fiery enthusiasm: she who is ex S 
Six years of age! With the young, the hope of the future, ate is 
of the thoughts and hopes of this great warrior, and E being 
cherishes the longing that at Adyar itself there may come in ool » 
a school for the boys and girls she loves so dearly, a sc while | 
memory of her love, that even when she has passed from us а 
her love shall still serve them. 


And some of those whose hearts are full of gratitude for so a 
ficent a love have told her that there shall be such a school at full d 
a school full of her spirit, full of courage, full of enthuses, aos 
strong and wise patriotism, full of beautiful culture, full o hence 
service, and of that reverent recognition of due authority W. 
comes all power of triumphant leadership. 
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Land is available—there is enough land for a college, even for a 
University. Men and women are available to become such a staff as 
there was in the great days of the Central Hindu College at Benares— 
her first great gift to India. And boys and girls there are in 
plenty—eager to grow up to love and to serve mankind as she has 
loved and served. 


Money alone is needed—£ 20,000 ($50,000) or so for a school, 
more for a college, still more for a University. But those who 
know what Annie Besant has been to the world, and to them, will be 
eager to show some token of their gratitude, however small, and thus 
to help to place at the feet of a very noble servant of the world the 
gift she would treasure most—the gift before she passes away of a 
great educational centre in the home she loves, in which youth shall 
learn to grow into the splendid stature of the new life. 


GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


P.$.: Donations or periodical subscriptions should be sent to 
the Treasurers, Besant Memorial School, Adyar, Madras, S. India. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I SHOULD like to ask why it is that the leaders ofthe TS. ares 
silent upon the great social and economic crisis which is over. 
whelming the world. In the Great War we were favoured with 
numerous pronouncements on its real nature, the part played in it by 
the Powers of Darkness, and the like. Is not the present economic 
and social war a more deadly and far-reaching evil in every respect, 
and is it not worthy of whatever light may be shed upon its final 
outcome by the leaders of the T.S. ? On whose side are the Powers of 
Darkness fighting now, on the side of the masses, poor and hungry, or 
on the side of the vested interests? On the side of the new 
civilization of Russia or the collapsing civilization of Europe and 
America ? 


Many are agreed upon what a ideal civilization should be, few 
are agreed as to the immediate steps to be taken, the line of action to 
be followed. 


May we like Goethe, ask for “ Light, more light” ? 
LEONARD C. SOPER 


By C. Jinarajadisa 


May I point out they have not been silent? In past years, apart 
from Dr. Besant's books, The Changing World, Civilization's Deadlocks, 
and many others, year after year the Annual Convention lectures 
have been on this topic of what is wrong with the world. (See the 
lectures in 1916, 1917, 1918, 1921, 1924). Theosophy as applied to the 
economic crisis was the theme of the lectures of 1931. They pons 
not published, for the simple reason that the T. P. H. has steadily los 
by publishing these annual lectures. In the Convention just over, tbe 
same topic was taken up again. As to what the occult forces are 
striving to do with the various countries of the world, if pronounce 
ments were to be made, I doubt if Mr. Soper with his leaning 
towards Russia would accept them as “ light”. 


CORRECTION 


IN connection !with the picture of Туавагаја, which was pe 
with the last number of THE THEOSOPHIST, I stated that it was 


to me by my friend “ the late Mr. T. M. Krishnaswami Pillar - still 

] I am heartily glad to know that he has not passed on AR use 
with us, as I have particularly wanted him to know wha hich are 
I have made of his gift. I have also to correct his initials, w 


de G., not T. M. C JINARAJADÀSA 


REVIEWS 


PUBLICATIONS of the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 
Of these there is quite a collection—two solid-looking books, five 
booklets and four Adyar Pamphlets, all published at the end of 1932. 


First and foremost A Short Biography of Dr. Annie Besant, by 
C. Jinarajadasa. (Price As. 12.) It was written for the occasion of 
Dr. Besant's last birthday and sent for publication to the Press in 
Inda, and for perusal to all Theosophical Lodges in the world. 
Its present booklet form contains two illustrations, one portraying 
Annie Besant in the prime of her life, the other in her old age. The 
biography is brief but sketches the great life skilfully and sufficiently. 
An addition to this biography will be found in this number of THE 
THEOSOPHIST (see p. 585). 


India’s Struggle to Achieve Dominion Status, by Annie Besant. 
(Price As. 4) This appeared in the Watch-Tower of the Adyar 
Theosophist for November, 1929. Here the MS. of this in the author’s 
writing is also reproduced. It is the first few pages of * the true 
story of . . . India"; it is begun in the name of the Great Ones 
and introduces Them, the Inner Government and the cause of India 
in the author's own big masterly way. 

Goethe’s Faust, by C. Jinarajadasa. (Price Re. 1-4.) “ Analysed as 
8 series of incidents in successive incarnations of Faust" is a 
slightly revised version of articles that were printed in THE THEO- 
SOPHIST for April-July, 1932. We have eight lives of Faust, the seeker 
after Truth. The first life as seen by Mr. Jinarájadása is given to 
seeking through knowledge; the second life through love; the third 
through active life in the world; the fourth through Art; the fifth 
by way of beauty; the sixth “in a work done"; the seventh by 
Work for others; the eighth life is devoted to the part played by 
the Heavenly Maiden in a soul’s salvation. A fascinating contri- 
bution to Theosophy and to the literature written for the centenary 
of Goethe. 

_ My Guest—H. P. Blavatsky, by Francesca Arundale. (Price Re. 1-8.) 
is glimpse into H. P. B.’s life consists of four chapters, entitled 
L From Spiritualism to Theosophy, II. Early Impressions of Theo- 
Sophy, III. Н.Р. B. at Our House, and IV. H. P. В. in Germany, and 
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four letters of H. P. B. to Francesca Arundale. There is a brief sketch 
of the author by C. Jinarajadasa and five appendixes, being letters of 
the Masters referred to in the text. The whole makes up ғ 
delightful book about H. P. B. and also gives the reader a peep into 
the worthy life of Miss Arundale. 


The President's Motto for 1933 in four pages is arresting and very 
appealing in its neat and appropriate form. The contents are the motto 
with a facsimile of her signature; the first page of her diary for 191 
is reproduced, and a portrait of hers. The motto is WORK FOR ADYAR; 
the diary deals with the same subject. In a wonderful way this 


booklet reminds one of eternal youth. 


Adyar Pamphlets Nos. 166 and 168 on The Use of Evil, and The 
Meaning and the Use of Pain, by Annie Besant, were both first printed 
in 1910. Adyar Pamphlet No. 167 on The Bearing of Reli gious Ideals 
on Social Reorganisation, by Annie Besant, was first published in 1912 
All three will be found of fresh interest alike by those who have 
already read them and by those who read them for the first time, 


Adyar Pamphlet No. 169 entitled Eastern Magic and Western 
Spiritualism, by Н. S. Olcott, is a lecture delivered in 1815. Iter 
pounds the realities and fallacies of magic and spiritualism, ancien! 
and modern. Colonel Olcott still retains the power to compel interest 
in a subject which was new and puzzling to the intellectual worli 
fifty-seven years ago. 


The Essential Unity of All Religions and The Science I 
Organisation, by Bhagavan Das, will be reviewed in another number. 


3 ; A. 
Wild Flowers, A Collection of Poems by Titus A. Rodrigues, M 
(The Huxley Press, Madras.) 


There is much that is good and much that is promising in б? 
small volume of poems. The author, a young Anglo-Indian, sv yi 
gift of a vivid and poetic imagination, but his expression isa iM 
imperfect and while there are in the poems some fine om 
passages, in some cases the similes are false and the а Ж 
incongruous. Some of the narrative poems are „далис. ' 


CLR 


AA te, 
They Do Not Die, by Charles A. Hall. (Williams & Norga 
London.) 


i : taken 
The great change of viewpoint regarding Death "ui borne | 
place during the last tifty years among Western peoples, 


. e u port 
witness to by the ever-increasing number of books written in SUP 
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of the belief that life after death is continuous and progressive. 
Mr. Hall’s book is an attractively printed little book on these lines, 
and sets forth the arguments for this belief with much reasonable- 
ness. Two statements strikingly mark the distance which he and 
those who think like him have travelled from the attitude of the 
Victorian age. 

I do not say that man Aas a spirit, but that he is a spirit even here and now: 


and again 

Resurrection is the real inwardness of death, and so it is perceived to be on 
the other side, 
Qur author’s claim that his book is not based on authority might 
be disputed by some, but we cordially endorse his statement that with 
regard to his argument : 


If the reader does not agree that the reasoning lead to certitude, he may at least 
admit that it points to high probability. 


The Theosophical Society in Uruguay, South America, gives proof 
of its activity in the publication of translations of important articles 
and lectures. In the series of Theosophical Studies published 
recently we note translations of Bishop Leadbeater’s To Those Who 
Mourn, as well as of his article in our issue of February last, entitled 
How the Dark Powers Work. Another pamphlet in the series is a 
translation of Dr. Besant’s The White Lodge and Its Messengers 
now available in English as Adyar Pamphlet No. 149. The form of the 
pamphlets is attractive, and two of them are adorned with a frontis- 
piece of symbolic imagery which may be the new art, but it is best 
tot to show them to children before they go to sleep. Our congratu- 
lations to the enterprising Section ! 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


[jm the last month Dr. Besant has kept up her strength. 

As the weather is getting warmer, she often spends a 
few hours each day on her verandah looking 
on the river and the sea, varying sometimes by 
sitting on a sofa “on the Roof". The general delicate and 
disturbed state of her health is shown by her long wakeful- 
ness at night, when she reads much, and the consequent 
sleeping long in the day hours. Not infrequently she walks 
over to Bishop Leadbeater’s room, and that slight exercise is 
beneficial to her. 


The President. 


* è 
Since leaving Adyar, Krishnaji has lectured in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Karachi, and at the moment 
of writing is in Lahore. He next passes on to 
Allahabad and Benares. From Benares he may possibly 
teturn for a few days to Adyar before going to Bombay to sail 
on May 11th. Krishnaji has been having very large audiences 
in all the places which he has visited. It is always difficult 
{0 compute how large an audience is, but they have certainly 
been over 2,000 in Bombay, and more still in Ahmedabad and 
Karachi. In the latter place there was a slight miscalculation 
a to the size of the possible audience, and the * Pandal” or 
temporary Hall which was erected proved utterly inadequate 


а = —— | 


Krishnaji, 


SO RERUM 
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for the large crowds which came. No loud speaker had beer 
arranged for, and naturally Krishnaji’s voice could not be 
heard by the vast audience. After a few minutes he stopped 
his address and announced that arrangements would be made 
to instal loud speakers. The Municipality of Karachi, whos 
chairman, Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanji Mehta, is a staunch 
Theosophist, presented Krishnaji with an address, in reply to 
which Krishnaji gave his characteristic point of view warning 
people not to rely for social improvements too much upon 
Municipalities and such organizations, which were apt t 
Standardize character. The Associated Press of India ha 
given brief summaries of his addresses in all the newspapers 
as 

“The only Sure Way to end the Depression” is th 
description of an enthusiast of this new gosp 
of human (material) regeneration. Techn: 
cracy is the final outcome of 12 years’ research of a group 
engineers and economists in the United States who, ange the 
leadership of Mr. Howard Scott, have been compiling “ chats 
graphs, formule and statistics”. They intend to Pros tha 
unless there is a radical change, the year 1940 will be fu 
industry the “zero hour,” that is, when the economic collaps 
will pass all possibility of recovery. Their gospel has p 
given wide publicity in the United States, and many are 
extracts from newspapers which have reached us at dd 
But what is Technocracy ? They point out what requires Р 
proof—that the machine is ousting the man. Where 12 id 
were required in an automobile factory in 1904, only one ds 
is required to-day, for a machine will do the work of theo Я 
11 men. With the latest “tractor-drill " опе man сар ҳа 
an acre carefully and accurately in fifteen посао 
which would require four hours and a quarter if done һу та 
And so on in trade aíter trade. The remedy " stat 2 
follows:  * The country has been over-industrialized 


Technocracy. 
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well as over-capitalized and the real problem is one of 
de-industrialization." 
Technocracy's programme is said to be : 


A job for everybody between the ages of 25 and 45—and after 
that you go fishing on an income paid by the State. 


A sixteen-hour working week—four hours a day for four days 
—and the rest of the time for leisure. 


А standard of living ten times higher than our present average 
—a scale corresponding to a $10,000 income under our present system. 


ha The abolition of debt, and the impossibility of assuming new 
ebts, 


More goods and a higher quality of goods—and the elimination 
of waste of our natural resources. 
“So mote it be.” But when all is said and done, it is 
not a man’s income that gives happiness and peace but the 
man himself. Sometimes a poet comes swifter to the truth 
than the economic reformer. Thus we have in Kipling’s 
“M‘Andrew’s Hymn” written in 1894 the problem of 
Technocracy seen from the angle of vision of the old Scots 
chief engineer of a steamship, “ the auld Fleet Engineer,” 


That started as a boiler-whelp—when steam and he were low. 
I mind the time we used to serve a broken pipe wi’ tow. 
Ten pound was all the pressure then—Eh ! Eh !—a man wad drive; 
An’ here, our workin’ gauges give one hunder fifty-five ! 
We're creepin’ on wi’ each new rig—less weight an’ larger power ; 
There’ll be the loco-boiler next an’ thirty knots an hour! 
Thirty an’ more. What I ha’ seen since ocean-steam began 

eaves me no doot for the machine: but what about the man ? 
The man that counts, wi' all his runs, one million mile o' sea: 
Four time the span from earth to moon . . . How far, О Lord, 

from Thee? 


How far, O Lord, from Thee? In that lies the real pro- 
blem for technocrats as for all other reformers. Who now 
remembers how Ruskin pointed that the Greek words “ oiko- 
Domos," our “economics,” did not deal with the laws of 
supply and demand, but with the “ science of making homes”? 
lt is the man that makes the home—a righteous or an 


Oooo OU 
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unrighteous home. When the man thinks rightly, there wil 
be the right economics in the State. 


* x 
Lately in Madras Professor S. S. Richard. 
Е љар * son of Washington University described th 
several trends of * Modern Western Thought" 
as follows: 


with moral and religious values. The idealistic school was led ty 
Royce and this was considered as the second golden age. The key 
note of the pragmatic school, of which the late Mr. William Jame 
was the leader, was action. Being a new country, Amen 
counted much on action, and till a few years ago this school t 
thought held sway over the country, and at one time a philosophe 
holding other views could not get any jobs. The last school wisi 
reaction against idealism. 


Professor Richardson concluded by pointing out the 
there was a desire on the part of people to finda synthett 
scheme composed of all that was best in the Schools mentior 
ed by him. Outlining this desire, he stated : 


These four schools had their own followers, ш, ЧИШ bn 
general tendency among the people to have a combination к; Ex 
a system combining the best principles in each. But ae б 
bination, they could not get a working unity. eu ud p ^ 
new movement in the West, which had just begun to ta в, : гад 
formulate a school of thought which would do justice to ied i 
This school must make full provision for the equo a aligns 
Science, for the hopes and aspirations of men, for moral an ‘ie 
values, and must give full credit to the ideals of truth, wan = of te 
beauty. The new school should meet all the demands o dir 
head and of the heart, and the world is waiting for a ma 
which would evolve this new school. 


> by 
There could be no clearer expression of the work of c : 
than in this description of what is wanted. It is just ™ 


. : m^ esis 
effect that Theosophy is producing in the world a y 
of the knowledge acquired by Science with the hope 
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aspirations of men, and giving also full credit to the ideals of 
truth, goodness and beauty in Religion, Philosophy and 
Art. The work is being done, and it is the result of the 
Society's synthetic activities that the general public outside of 
Theosophical ranks should be craving for the synthesis of 
Which Professor Richardson speaks. 
* 
= 
On February 19th last our good Brother Albert Schwarz 
The Soclety's completed his twenty-five years of service to 
Сеча the Theosophical Society as its Treasurer. 
Year after year, when Dr. Besant surveyed 
the year’s growth of the Society, she has put on record her 
grateful thanks to our Brother for his watchful care over 
its finances. When she offered him the post he accepted it, 
though a year had to pass before he could retire from 


| business. As manager of the branches of Messrs. Volkart 


Brothers in Cochin and Colombo, Mr. Schwarz had sterling 


| qualifications both as accountant and as general manager 


when he came to Adyar. He has watched Adyar grow from 
its original 28 acres to the 266 acres that it is now; every 
item of that growth has been carefully recorded by him 


ш his books as Treasurer. Innumerable have been his 


benefactions, and if they are not here mentioned it 
5 out of deference to his wishes. One gift of his 
however is not a secret; that is the gift by him to the 
Society of the property of thirty-three acres now called 
Damodar Gardens. 

Our Brother Schwarz is indeed the “Father of the 
Compound,” always patient, always get-at-able, preferring to 
Pay disputed accounts for rent out of his own pocket rather than 
wrangle with Theosophists.. (The like of such a Treasurer 


. We certainly shall not see again!) He leaves Adyar for a much 


needed change, for of late the long years of work have 
strained his heart, and much to his disgust he must take care 
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of his health at last. 
and better health when he returns to 


The Adyar 
Players. 
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Hiawatha A 
Nokomis (Grandmother of Hia- 


watha) 


Arrow maker (Father of Minne- P 


haha) 


Minnehaha 

Pau Puk Keewis 
A Tribal Chief 
Chibiabos 

An Unfortunate Traveller 
Chorus 


At the end of Hiawatha there 
with the following items : 


1. 


Prelude to Evening 


Gipsy Beggar 
Egyptian Dance 
Cymbal Dance 
Fantasy 


Siddhartha and the Swan 


The Lily 
Flame Dance 
The Artist’s Dream 


“God speed ” 


to our beloved Brother, 
us in October, 


A notable event for the Adyar residents has been the 
offering of an artistic presentation of Long. 
fellow’s Hiawatha to the public of Madras, it 
aid of funds for the Besant Memorial School. 


R. Krishnamurti. 
Bhagirathi Sri Ram. 


S. Sivakameswaran. 
Rukmini Arundale. 
N. Yagneswara Sastri. 
K. Sankara Menon. 
Russell Balfour Clarke. 
L. Van Thiel. 

Paula Balfour. 


was a divertissement 


Caterina Patricchio. 
Lilie Van Thiel. 
Paula Balfour. 
Louise Hancock. 

Louise Hancock. 

Rukmini Arundale. 

Paula Balfour. 

Louise Hancock. 

Rukmini Arundale. 
N. Subrahmanyam. 
R. Krishnamurti. 

Paula Balfour. 

Louise Hancock. 

Rukmini Arundale. 

R. Krishnamurti. 


The critic of The Madras Mail reviewed the entertainmet! 
as follows: 


Colourful is the right word to apply to the performance V 2 
| Song of Hiawatha" at the Museum Theatre on Saturday e | 


^7 
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The settings were delightful in their colourful simplicity, and the 
performance was full of those nuances which distinguish the inspired 
from the crude. Needless to say the audience, a large one, enjoyed it 
to the full. There was little applause until the end. It seemed as if 
the audience was loth to disturb the atmosphere which the performers 
were building up in preparation for the tense moments of the excep- 
ra well played famine scene, with the death of Minnehaha as 
its climax. 


Each player gave of his or her best. Hiawatha was impressive, 
acting with restraint and feeling, Minnehaha was graceful and appeal- 
ing and Nokomis was convincing. Pau Puk Keewis danced as a 
tribesman should, with vigour and a certain grace ; Chibiabos sang 
familiar songs to new tunes, and though his memory failed him at 
times, sang them pleasingly. The Arrowmaker played his small part 
with conviction. He was the old man left lonely in the evening of 
life. The Chorus, or more appropriately the Chronicler, had a pleas- 
ing voice, but it was largely inaudible. Less charged with emotion, 
it would carry farther. 


. , We congratulate the Adyar Players on an efficient and rightly 
inspired performance, and the producer, Paula Balfour, on her 
excellent taste. 


acy. Daturday’s entertainment did not end with the last scene of 
Hiawatha”. There followed a programme of dancing, as delightful 
to the eye and to the senses as the performance. As one member of 
the audience remarked, it is surprising that, out of the chance 
assemblage of folk at Adyar, there should be found so many skilled 
dancers, not mere amateurs, but proficient performers. These 

ces alone are worth the price of admission. Space does not 
Permit of a full description, we can only mention the names 
: the dancers and the items. The solo dancers were Louise 
Эгер: who danced a Gipsy Beggar dance and a Flame dance; 
аша Balfour, an exceptionally graceful performer, who danced 
Repose,” and “The Water Lily "; and Rukmini Arundale, whose 
ndian dance in “ The Artist's Dream " was much appreciated, while 
ет Egyptian dance revealed new beauties of colour and motion. 

ides these soloists, Caterina Patricchio, Lilie Van Thiel, and 
: rishnamurti danced in concerted numbers, leaving a lasting 
impression of grace of movement and charm of colour. 


1 Colour is the word that recurs to the mind again and again in 
нра this programme, for the beauty of the effects obtained with 
ch simplicity remains a lasting impression. 


Adyar and Benares have long been known as the two 
places in India where Indians and Europeans and Americans 
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have not only studied together in the spirit of Brotherhood, 
with no thought of race or colour, but also as the places 
where the East and the West have played together, In 
India where the White and the Dark have been divided bya 
line at all public gatherings—the representatives of the 
ruling white race always sitting in the front seats—the 
Theosophists of India, and non-Indian Theosophists resi 
dent or in passage through India, have made a point d 
breaking down the barrier in every possible way. There was 
a time when this equality and social collaboration used to 
startle such Europeans in India аз сате into The 
sophical circles. It is pleasant to note that, since th: 
political changes in India, the idea of “ prestige” d 
the White Race has given place to a saner concep 
tion. Adyar has once again proved new possibilities o 
culture in the blending of all that is best artistically of the 
East and the West. This year's offering of Adyar to the 
cause of Brotherhood and Art was organized by Mrs. Rukmini 
Arundale, with the assistance of Mrs. Paula Balfour-Clarke s 
Producer, with others giving their best to the successo: 
brilliant entertainment. 


OUR ASSISTANT EDITOR 


During the last five years, the Assistant Editor of » 
THEOSOPHIST has been the Baroness J. van Isselmuden. ае 
leaving Adyar at last, returning to her home in Holland. On = 
of the Editor, I desire to put on record the gratitude of the E B 
and of myself for the devoted labour which Baroness van € 
has given to the magazine. All the detailed work in the edi е 
office has been under her charge—a work done with re i 
untiring assiduity. Many come to "give to Adyar”; her # 
been not a small one. 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
By Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 


(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER I 


ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from p. 542) 


S Abraham has to be noticed further on in his relation to 

‘1 other universal symbols, we need not go out of the way 
to speak of him here more than necessary. The name itself 
has a very strong Kabeirian look. The words Heber, Gheber 
(applied to Nimrod and the Giants of Genesis VI), and Kaber 
all sound like the mysterious word, for all the Mystery Gods 
Were Kabeir. The Phoenicians were ¢oivxes or Ph'-Anakes as 
being of the Anakim, Kabeirian, kingly or divine Race, which 
tace was the Second Race of our humanity, as shown in the 
Secret Books, in which all the transformations of Brahma 
throughout the zeons of time are given. Brahma was born 
With the Fourth race; the first—that of unwritten Rig-Veda— 
knew him not and he is not even mentioned in this archaic 
Aryan Bible written in Tibet in the beginning of Treta-Yuga 


оп Lake Manassorovara. It is but in the third Race only 


2 
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that the “ wheel” of Enoch was invented as a first attempt at 
symbology, though Enoch No. 1 had naught to do with it. 

There are two taros—the wheel purely Esoteric, and the | 
Western tarot—Kabalistical remodelled by Shimites, a brand 
so much younger than the Aryans and even the Hamites 
The latter taro (farot) is to be read from right to left like Arabi 
and Hebrew writing. The former, primitive “ Wheel" isin 
Cuneiform characters and astrological signs. One of the 
oldest in the world is made on a kind of tolla leaves of some 
chemically prepared and indestructible material which make 
them look like burnished metal. 

Thus as we see, neither the Sohar nor any other Kabalisti 
volume contains merely Jewish wisdom. The doctrine itsel 
being the result of whole millenniums of thought, is tberelore 
the joint property of adepts of every nation under ће su. 
Nevertheless, the Sohar teaches practical Occultism то? 
than any other work on that subject; not as it is translate 
though, and commented upon by its various critics, bat wil 
the secret signs on its margins. These signs contain the 
hidden instructions, apart from the metaphysical interprets 
tions and apparent absurdities so fully credited by Josephus 
who was never initiated, and gave out the dead letter as he 
had received it. 


§ III 


Transcendental-Algebra, and “ God-revealed " n 
—Occult virtue in mystic names—The Runes E x 
Kischuph, the magic letters—The Chaldean banger 
Aryan thunderbolts—Dangers of Magic—Alleged ve 
Dogmas in the Zohar—The Kabala and the Adep gd 
formity in Occult teachings—Magic as old as d i 
upon it by various writers ancient and modern— Mos 
Books destroyed. 
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1, Mathematics and Geometry—the keys to the Uni- 
versal Problems. 

The transcendental Methods of calculation—as well 
explained in Cornelius Agrippa—are very difficult to practise. 
lts most perfect exposition, however, is found in the Chaldean 
Book of Numbers! and the great Hermetic or Chaldean Kabala 
cannot be thoroughly understood without becoming an M.A. 
in this science. Pythagoras was not its inventor as some 
believe. Thousands of years before his day it was known to the 
Sages of Aryavarta, whence it was brought by the Samian mystic 
and philosopher, not as a Speculation but as a demonstrated 
science. “The numerals of Pythagoras,” says Porphyry, 
“were hieroglyphical symbols, by means whereof he explained 
all ideas concerning the nature of all things." (De Vite Pythag.) 

The fundamental geometrical figure of the Kabala—that 
ligure which tradition and the esoteric doctrines tell us was 
given by the Deity itself to Moses on Mount Sinai’—contains 
Ih its grandiose, because simple combination, the key to the 
universal problem. This figure contains in itself all the 
others. For those who are able to master it, there is no need 
to exercise imagination. No earthly microscope can be 
compared with the keenness of the spiritual perception. 

The symbolism of numbers and their mathematical inter- 
relations are also at the foundation of mental magic so to say, 
of divination and correct perception in clairvoyance. Systems 
differ but the idea is everywhere the same. As Kenneth 
R.H. Mackenzie IX? says in his Royal Masonic Cyclopedia : ‘‘ One 
System adopts unity, another trinity, a third quinquinity ; 
again we have sexagons, heptagons, novems, duodecimals, 

' We are not aware that a copy of this ancient work is embraced in the catalogue 
М a European library; but it is one of ас Books of Hermes," and it is referred 
Bilssophical actes ANE Атан di Villanova "Ката 
'hilosoph ": Francesco Arnolphim's * Lucensis opus de lapide"; Hermes Trisme- 


Sslus’ * Tractatus de transmutatione metallorum," “ Tabula smaragdina,” and above 
all in the treatise of Raymond Lulli, “ Ab angelis opus divinum de quinta essentia." 


* Exodus, XXV, 40. 


| 
| 
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and so on, until the mind is lost in the survey of the materials 
alone of a science of numbers. Numbers also are related to 
Proper proportion, and as one scale or the other is adopted in 
a system, so the proportion varies; and with the devarication 
we obtain dissimilar forms of architecture. It is impossible 
to deny the multiplication table, or to assert that the three 
angles of any triangle do not comprise two rectangles.” 
Although beings are infinite in number, however (as Leibnitz 
Says) it does not follow that their systems should at one 
receive all the perfection of which they are capable. “For 
if so,"—he adds,—* the hypothesis of the rectangle would be 
demonstrated, for the hypothesis of equal perfection is thi 
of the rectangle." 

The Eastern or Oriental Numerical alphabet? is like t 
Chaldean, the Hebrew and the Hermetic alphabets the wori 
over, plus—the full and complete significance given of everj 
letter in its relation to spiritual as well as terrestrial things 
And, as there are only 22 letters in the Hebrew alphabet ant 
10 fundamental numbers, and in the Sanskrit or Реуапайт 
35 consonants and 14 vowels, making altogether 49 TIE 
letters (or 7x 7), the margins of speculation, or we should ^ 
knowledge, are vaster in proportion. Every letter has d 
equivalents in other languages and its equivalent in a mer 
figures of the calculation table, as also its numerous signi 
tions, the latter depending upon the special eme 
characteristics of the person, object or subject to be stu # 
As Ње Hindus claim to have received their Devanage 
the Pythagore | 


(їп two square 
ration of & 


! The so-called “ Magic Squares ” (the Oriental Square, Zeta) ani 
Triangle аге well known. “А magic square is a ae о ttis and 
and an equal number of cells, constituting a square aise the заше sum. ^ 
whose columns, vertically, horizontally, and diagonally wi m d the attention of а 
magic squares, which almost run to infinity, have attracte Aber the pint 
thoughtful and learned in all ages. The Oriental So паци 454-0125: 
Saturn Zohal, the sum of the digits being equal to 45, ver word Zohal, із Arabie 
being the exact corresponding value of the letters in the | method, making fiten 
The table (a square divided into nine cells) is the Talmud rea "emmaton. Cornel 
each way, being the numerical value of Yau, a form of the sel А 
Agrippa has given all these squares," (Royal Masonic Cyclopedia. 


—— — ~~ 
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characters or alphabet from Sarasvati, the inventress of 
Sanskrit, “the language of the Devas” or gods,’ so most of 
the ancient nations claimed the same privilege for the origin 
of their letters. The Hebrews called kabalistically theirs the 
“Alphabet of the Angels" which was communicated by the 
Angels to the Patriarchs, as the Devanagari was by the 
Devas to the Rishis. The Chaldeans found their letters 
traced in the heavens by the “yet unsettled stars” 
and comets—says the Book of Numbers; and the Phoenicians, 
showed a sacred alphabet formed by the twistings of the 
sacred Serpents. The most ancient is certainly that of the 
Secret Doctrine, in which the oldest work on the Evolution of 
Cosmos and planets is traced, and the Netar-Khari (Hieratic) 
alphabet and “ Secret Speech " of the Egyptians. 

However it may be, this kind of interpretation of the 
hidden sense of apocalyptic writings is one of the keys given 
out in the Zohar and is its most sacred lore. St. Hieronymus 
assures us that it was known to the school of the Prophets 
and taught therein which is very likely. Melitor, the learned 
Hebraist, in his work on tradition says that “ е two and 
twenty letters of the Hebrew alphabet were regarded as an 
emanation, or the visible expression of the divine forces 
inherent in the ineffable name". Those letters find their 
equivalent in, and are replaced by numbers; for instance the 
l2th letter and the 6th of the alphabet yield 18—in a name; 
the other letters of that name are added being always 
exchanged for that figure that corresponds to the alphabetical 
letter; then all these figures are subjected to an algebraic 
Process that transforms them again into letters; after which 
the latter yield to the enquirer “ the most hidden secrets of 
divine Permanency (eternity in its immutability) in Futurity 

| (Chaldean Book of Numbers) ". 


{ 'The Secret Doctrine teaches otherwise. We shall explain further on. It is опе 
the few things permitted to be given out. 


— "| 
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2. The key of the absolute in Magic—the Hexagon with 
the Central Point—or the Seventh key. The Tantrika Sutras 
and the Kuku-ma. 

Arguing upon the virtue in names or Baalshem, Melitor 
thinks it is impossible to deny that the Kabala, its presen! 
abuses notwithstanding, has some very profound basis t 
stand upon. And if it is claimed, he adds, “ that before the 
name of Jesus every other name must bend, why should no 
the Tetraórammaton have the same power ?"! This is good 
sense and logic. For, if Pythagoras viewed the hexagon 
formed of two crossed triangles as the symbol of creation, 
the Egyptians as that of the union of fire and water, tt 
Essenes as the Seal of Solomon, the Jews as the shield 
David, the Hindus as the sign of Vishnu to this day, ай 
that even in Russia and Poland the double triangle is К 
as a potent talisman, it only stands to reason that all nations 
ancient and modern, should have a right to their opinio 
and truth on their side as much as their opponents have. | 

The great power of the hexagon, with its central myst 
sign, the T or the Swastica, a SEPTENARY, is well explained 
the 7th key of “ Things concealed " for it says: “ The seventh 
key, is the Hieroglyph of the sacred Septenary, of Royalty. 
the Priesthood (the Initiate), of triumph and true je 

х ; : oly 
struggle. It is Magic power in all its force, the true : 
Kingdom’. In the Hermetic Philosophy it is the aes 
resulting from the Union of the two forces of the greats 
MAGIC AGENT ”—АКаза, Astral Light. J of the 

“It is equally Jakin and Boaz bound by the Wi 
Adept and overcome by his Omnipotence.” ie 

"The force of this a is absolute in Magic. All Religio% 
have consecrated this sign in their rites. 


(Zo be continued) 


! See Melitor’s Tradition, Chap. on NUMBERS. 


DR. BESANT'S OCCULT LIFE 
П 


(Continued from p. 546) 


This memorandum of Dr. Besant should have appeared, strictly 
speaking, before that published in our last issue, for this is earlier 
by three years. The occasion was a significant one: it was when 
Alone and his brother Mizar were admitted formally as pledged 
members of the Esoteric School. 


Also, it is obvious that it is to an incident in this narrative—the 
scene at Shamballa—that Dr. Besant's Master referred in His words : 
"Is it not because of this that I have been permitted, by our Leader 
ad by our Lord, to choose you to train as my successor . . ." 

is memorandum, as the previous one, is in Dr. Besant's hand- 
writing, and is transcribed directly from it.—C. JINARAJADASA. 
0)" Sunday there was an initiation іп the E.S. (Dec. 5th, 
1909). As the usual address was being made to the 
New member, after the pledge, five Masters came (Mars, 
Mercury, Brihaspati, Uranus, Neptune, also Sórya Himself *) 
and a great swirl of Devas, and possibly others, and as the 
concluding sentence was being spoken, suddenly, over my 
head, shone out the STAR of the KING. The downpour of His 
electric force was marvellous, making it difficult to stand and 
fo utter the closing words, and the reflexions of the STAR 
flashed about, and it was all one great glory of light and color. 
[А curious physical phenomenon was that my watch stopped 
lor twenty-five minutes.) C.W.L. says that I grew taller, 
Which does not seem quite intelligible. Alcyone says that he 
Was looking at the STAR and wondering, and felt a hand on 
Mar, The, “atar names” given in The ано KOH; Dribaspati the Master Jesus; 


tanus, the Master Djual Khool; Neptune, the Master Hilarion; and Surya, the 
dhisattva , the Lord Maitreya. 


E 
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his head, and looking up saw Mercury smiling at him, 
Helios saw the STAR and its flashing reflexions. 

Next day, I had meant to lie down for an hour, and 
locked my doors. But time passed and it was 10 o'clock so] 
decided not to do so. Then I heard the call of the LORD, ani 
at once laid myself down, and went to Shamballa. I went tt 
the big hall, where HE was seated in the great chair, ani 
bowed down at His Feet, and on rising the Master was there 
(My own Master.) The LORD took me out of the body in the 
Atmic only, I think. He shewed an immense picture o 
which we seemed to look down as from a mountain pei 
(only there was no mountain), and I had no sense of time. 1i 
was the breaking up of the North American continent, by 
earthquakes, volcanoes, etc. huge cataclysms. Then-t 
simultaneously ?—the rising of the new continent for th 
Sixth Race, west of America, the colony strip being ont 
eastern border. It was a marvellous sight. After all this 
HE was again seated in HIS chair and bade me stand befor 
HIM beside the Master, and HE blessed us, and told me the 
HE blessed me to be with Him (Master M.) through the ages 
of work with the coming Race as His faithful ministet,® 
that I might be trained by Him for the work of a Manuo 
the next globe; that I should pass through the ages pi 
side working under and with Him, serving Him faithful 
and should never in the lives to come be parted from Hin. 
Then the LORD said that on the previous day HE had p 
His STAR, to consecrate me to be His Hand for the е 
gave, that HIS power might be in me through the agen. с 
HE concluded: “ Through the ages of the future, 1n any ti ! 
of indecision, of difficulty, or of danger, lift up your eyes? 
you shall see My STAR." A.B 


: Gth, 
Written down Dec. 9th, from notes written on Dec 


1909. 


A WORLD IN DISTRESS 
THE REMEDIES AS SEEN BY THE THEOSOPHIST 
Second Convention Lecture, Adyar, December 24, 1932 
Bv THE Вт, Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 


| VERY thoroughly agree with all that the last speaker has 
зо eloquently said to you. The question put before us 
appears to be what is the remedy which Theosophy has to offer 
| for the unquestionably unsatisfactory condition of affairs in 
the world at the present time. 

You had better, perhaps, define to yourself exactly what 
you mean by Theosophy. People sometimes—strangers— 
come up and say: “But what is this Theosophy? Is it a 
philosophy ? Is it a religion ? Is it science ?" When you try 
0 answer, you have to say: “ No, not exactly any of these, 
but yet it comprises them all.” If you are asked: “ What 
are the objects of the Theosophical Society ?” the answer to 
that is plain enough. “Its first Object is: To form a nucleus 
of Universal Brotherhood,” and perhaps that is the only one 
that concerns us for the moment. 

But Theosophy is not imposed upon members of the 
Society at all. We do not ask them what they believe; that 
| their own business, not ours. We do exact from them 
that they shall work for Brotherhood in some way or other, 
but there are many ways of working for Brotherhood. So 
then if you say: “ What is the attitude of Theosophy ?” we 
teply : “ It is a system, but any member who joins the Society 
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to work for Brotherhood is not expected to believe all that the | 
others believe. We have a certain set of beliefs of our own, | 
and that has crystallized itself into a system of philosophy, 
Theosophy is a philosophy, because it tells us something 
about the scheme of things. It is a religion, because it points 
out a way of life and shows us how, according to the opinion 
of the great Rishis and Teachers of the world, true progress is 
only to be made by each individual thinking of the soul and 
not only of the body; it is distinctly in that respect nor 
materialistic.” 

Is it a science? Yes, certainly, it takes science inh 
account. I should put it that it is a science which ba: 
wider scope than the system to which we ordinarily 
assign that name. In science there is investigation, mainly 
from the physical point of view, into the phenomem 
that surround us on our globe. In astronomy we study tk 
other worlds far away from us, but science depends я 
its conclusions upon the collection of facts on the physic 
plane. Of course it also includes speculation as to : 
meaning of the phenomena, but one is safe in sayiné : 
science considers that everything must be based upon ob 
vation and experiment. 4 

In Theosophy we extend that observation and pi 
ment to include higher partsof the world. I do not we 
like talking about “other worlds” at all. We hear M 
now that religions usually fix their attention on other px 
and say the life we live here is a preparation for the yi 
life in higher worlds. Well, I think I would state 2 
little differently. First of all, there is an endless life, ы 
life in all of us—trees, animals, men, the very Ms 
Divine Life. There is One Great Life. We are у " 
out, each one of us, a very small fragment, as it e ‘a " 
Life; and as we do this, it is necessary that wes d we 
scend now and then to the physical plane, in order 
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certain things about it, in order to develop certain powers in 
connection with it. But this is part of an education. The 
endless life is being lived now by every one of us, and the 
part that we play will certainly affect our progress in connec- 
tion with that Life. 

We must not despise the physical life here, or turn our backs 
upon the physical world, for this physical is part of our train- 
ing. I should myself regard the physical plane as a school, 
and rather an uncomfortable, unpleasant school, to which you, 
the Soul, the Ego, have to descend sometimes, because there 
are some lessons that can only be learnt down here. I fully 
admit that they are but a small part of the total sum of know- 
ledge and power that you will have to gain. The other worlds 
—let us call them the higher part of this world—are enormously 
more important, but all the same, under the laws of Nature it 
is necessary that at this stage of our development we should 
descend to this physical plane and live here. You may say 
you would rather not; that has nothing to do with the matter. 
This is part of the scheme of things. 

What sort of life are we supposed to live ? It varies very 
much in accordance with what a man knows about the total 
of life. If people could only realize, as you were told just 
now, that life is a matter of the Soul, and that our concern 
down here is for the benefit of the Soul, then, though you are 
in а physical body, you must not make the mistake of living 
only for that. You must consider how much of the Soul, of 
the great Divine Whole, you can manifest down here. All 
religions have their teaching on many of these points, and I 
myself should say that they are like different classes in a 
school. You go to one class for drawing, to another for 
mathematics, to another for languages, etc. And so you are 
born into different races and religions in order that your 
character may be rounded off, and that you may learn all sides 
of some of these mighty truths. 


St 
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All the great religions agree in certain things |; 
Theosophy a religion ? Well, at least we may say of it tha 
it is the basis which underlies all religions, It is a 
endeavour, according to its name, to study the Divine Wisdon, 
God, by whatever name you call Him, is Knowledge, beca 
everything is in Him. However far we are away from th 
as yet, the nearer we can come to that Knowledge the mor 
our action will inevitably be in accordance with the Lar 
which governs all. 

When we talk about Law, you must remember that ther 
is a very great difference between the divine laws and or 
man-made laws. The laws of any country are made wii 
a view to the benefit of the people of that country as a whol, 
or ought to be. But they are only the opinion of a particula 
law-maker as to the best way to govern that country, to he 
its people along; and of course there may be many му 
many opinions. But don't you see that the laws of Natr 
are something radically different ? Take the law of gravitation 
Nothing whatever that you do or say or think makes th 
slightest difference to the law of gravitation. Of course yë 
can resist it for a time; you can take something in your ha 
and hold it, and so resist the law of gravitation ; but wie 
you let go, it will fall. The laws of Nature are always aci 
and therefore of course you have to adapt yourselves, y 

lives, in accordance with those laws. 

If you can have that idea clearly in mind, that the £r 
law, say of Karma, for example, is just as unchangeable as ge 
vitation, just as far above your petty terrors, your meo 
that, then you would see that there is no use fighting against! 
Divine Law. You have to order your life in accordance е 
it. One of the things the Theosophical Society especi 
advocates is the study of the Law as it manifests ш 
other planes than the physical. Science is useful, but do A 
forget that there are other planes than those which moderi | 
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science studies to be taken into consideration; and if you 
study them you will make fewer mistakes down here. 

How does all this apply to the distress of the world? 
Theosophy teaches very much more about the world as a 
whole—not the physical plane only, but the astral, the mental, 
the causal worlds, etc. It teaches that which will very much 
modify our attitude and therefore our actions. As has been 
very truly said, all kinds of remedies are being brought for- 
ward—remedies in the financial line; you may be “off” or 
“on” the gold standard; remedies are suggested to create 
more money, so that you can do all sorts of wonders. I do not 
know anything about finance, but it does seem to me that 
money always depends upon credit. You may draw a cheque, 
but will. it be accepted? Yes, in your own town, your own 


| country where they will say: “ We know you." Is it not 
_ the same with gold? Why do we trust in gold ? Because we 


think the flow of gold will be steady, because gold is some- 
thing solid; we can hold it in our hand. 

But wait a moment. One of these days the old alchemy 
Wil be revived, and it will be possible to make gold ; and 
When gold is just as common as lead, what about your gold 
standard? Even the discovery of a big gold mine would at 
once send down the value of gold. It all depends on your 
ttusting one another. That is why Theosophy has something 
to offer. 

There have been many disputes recently over what form 
of government is best for the people, whether an absolute 
Monarchy, or a constitutional monarchy with a Parliament. 
The word “ parliament ” means talking, and parliaments do it 
to such a degree that little business can be done; there is 
an interminable waste of time. I have been sometimes 
impressed with the enormous advantages of an absolute 
government. If something is decided upon by an absolute 
monarch, it is done; there is no more talk about it. But in 
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our parliaments it is hard to have any work done under a ye 
or two. 

What really emerges from history is that if the 
Will of people is good, if they are all moving for the 
good of the State and not for the individual, then almo 
any form of government will do. The mere form matters far 
less than the goodwill of the people who are to carry it out 
I have seen cases where, under the finest government in th 
world on paper, a great deal of corruption and trouble aros 
because the people who have to carry the law out are each 
acting selfishly and not for the good of the whole. The form 
matters very far less than the goodwill of the people. 

And so, as has been said by greater people than we, the 
problem of the world is the problem of the individual. If yu 
can bring yourself into the true attitude, then almost any 
system will work ; but you had better have something simpl 
if you can. 

Now there is financial trouble, trouble bet weet 
capital and labour, between one country and another, an 
So on. In every one of these cases there is à А 
deal to be said on both sides, and the way to solve ext 
problem would be to come together and settle it in a "es 
way. Why do not people come together? Because they 3 
not trust one another. Each man is conscious of à ein 
amount of selfishness in himself, and therefore he RT 
credit or otherwise for the same to the other man and 52): 
"I know inside that I mean to have so and so, and I э A 
the other fellow is also trying to obtain something for himse 
and so to whatever he suggests, I shall say, No. e 

If they were only truly friendly and wen = 
would naturally want to present his case, but he ese as 
"I want to hear what you have to say on your side, an зй 
let us bring someone else to arbitrate.” That із Уз 
what the League of Nations is trying to do. Some coun | 
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have been wise enough, even in the past, to do that. I 
remember a big dispute between England and the United States 
about a ship that did some damage to American shipping in 
the Civil War. Very fortunately both peoples agreed to 
atbitrate and they put it before the Emperor of Brazil, who took 
an enormous amount of trouble to collect evidence, and gave his. 
decision that England should pay a certain compensation, about 
three million pounds, I think. Of course the English people 
grumbled a little, but they paid it. Suppose that instead they 
had gone to war; don’t you think it would have cost each 2 
side three hundred million pounds or more ? 

If you learn something about the higher planes, you will 
see that nothing is worth quarrelling about. To settle a 
dispute anyway is better than to fight, in nearly all cases. Of 
course, there are some times when a nation must fight, as. 
when Sri Krishna said to Arjuna: “Therefore fight, О 
Bharata.” There are cases like that, but first try all other 
methods. And so I should think that with all these disputes, 
the first thing would be to come into a true brotherly attitude 
about it, and then whatever arrangement was made, the people 
would fall in with it. 

I cannot say what is the best way out of the financial 
difficulty ; we want financial experts for that. But this we can ` 
say, that while we distrust one another we shall not arrive at " 
any true solution. There are starving people; if we could 
come together and say: “This must not be, this must be put 
tight,” if all agreed upon putting it right, the starvation would 
end. I am a great believer in the human intellect; it could 
settle all matters that are in dispute, if only people would 
approach them in a brotherly attitude. There are so many 
People whose idea of compromise is having their own way. 

This is the great thing Theosophy has to say to you all— 
have Brotherliness. In financial matters you had better see 
how the principle can be applied. Theosophy does not go into 
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details. Capital and labour—there is much to be said on both 
sides. Theosophy gives you this advice: Approach the 
other people in a brotherly spirit. Certainly the collective 
brain of humanity will be wise enough to find a way. Fir 
of all be in the frame of mind of the Whole, as far as you сап, 
and not be thinking of I, I, I, all the time. 

Mind, I am not saying it is altogether your fault, It is na 
altogether the world’s fault. Men have come up very slowly 
from the animal kingdom into the human, then into what we 
call the “more highly civilized life”. They have developed 
individuality during all that time since they left the animd 
kingdom. It was weak at first, and had to grow strong, andin 
order to do that it had to think very much about itself. Itisni 
against the law that the savage should be selfish, but i 
against the law that you should Ье. He has to fight at first unti 
he has formed a strong centre, or he will not be of much us 
later on in his evolution. It is not so much that selfish реш? 
are wrong as that they are out of date; they have not graspet 
yet that we are on the upward arc back towards Unity. я 
they realized that, a great many of these difficulties wout 
be speedily solved. If every one had goodwill, agreemet! 
would be reached. 

So I think that is our Theosophical contribution; not 
that we can pretend to settle the details of all these thing 
but we do say: You must begin by altering your spirit, Ù 
understanding that we are allone in reality, and that ther 
fore when you are fighting against a fellowman you " 
fighting against yourself, because all humanity is one, ant? 
should be one expression of the Mighty Logos of the System 
the One Self. If we knew that really, fully, we should 
have all these local difficulties. Let us move EN 
Brotherhood in everything, and promote it in every Way s 
can; then we shall be making our contribution pee 
solving these problems of the world. I do not presume" 
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suggest details; the spirit of the thing is the main matter, and 
there is where Theosophy can speak. 
Agree first оп what you want to do, on what is good for 
the advancement of the whole world; and remember that 
each one of you is part of it and is responsible for doing his | 
little bit wherever he happens to be. Wherever you are, you 
are not there by chance ; you are put there because that is what 
you have deserved and also because it is there where you can | 
make the best advancement. Evolution, you know, is work- | 
ing for the good of all. “ God has a plan," a Great One said | 
| 


not long ago, ‘апа that plan is evolution." It includes not 
only the development of the whole world, but also of every 
individual every single person in it. All are part of the | 
Great Plan, and all the while we are being given opportu- | 
nities. Of course we may take them, or leave them. | 
Мапу people miss opportunities mostly because they do not | 
see them. 

Those of us who have spent many years in investi- 
gation know certain things that prove the Unity of all 
that lives, and therefore we can say with perfect confidence 
this much: that the movement of all mankind as a whole is 
onwards and upwards steadily, and so we must try to | 
promote that in every way. Ме must never forget that | 
ech one of us has his own part to play, and must "n 
Шу it not only for his own sake but for the sake 
of the world, because he is one little cog in the great 
machinery. You have heard much about individual 
Uniqueness. It is absolutely true that every man is different 
ftom all others; he has to develop himself and contribute his 
litle bit to the work. If he fails, the work is not progressing 
âs well as it might. 

To me the fundamental thing is: Bring yourself into the | 
tight attitude; learn all you can in order to understand the f 
sheme; and then act accordingly. Modern science has 
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discovered remarkable things about hygiene. It would be foolish 
to take no notice of them; surely a man who knows of then 
but does not conform to them is very silly. That is true aly 
of the higher things. When you have higher knowledge, you 
would be distinctly foolish if you did not act according toit 
Emphasize Brotherhood in every way you can, and tryin 
every way to mollify disputes. Smooth things down; mov 
for peace always, and have understanding. 

I am told that there are quarrels between Muhammada: 
and Hindus just now in India; but for heaven's sake, why! 
Why cannot each man worship his own Deity in his on 
way? If the other man does things you do not like, let his 
go his own way; do not try to force him into yours. Brother 
hood always; in the beginning, the middle and the end. 


THE more you study this question, the more you will see ме 
true law of social life is the law of love, and law of pue =ч 
of each for all and all for each ; that the golden rule of mo y 
the golden rule of the science of wealth; that the highest ye 
of religious truth include the widest generalizations 0 


economy. Henry GEO 


THE TEACHINGS OF 
KRISHNAMURTI 


VI 


THE WORLD PROBLEM 
CoMPILED BY E. M. LAVENDER 


(This article consists solely of the actual words of Krishnaji, 
without any comment. All the quotations are published in THE 
THEOSOPHIST with the special permission of the Star Publishing Trust, 
and must not be reprinted by any person or journal without the 


| permission of the Trust.—C. J.) 


[ you have not the great strength of the mountain or the 
depth of the mountain lake, you cannot give of that strength 


| orof that understanding to others. So the individual problem 


is the world problem. The individual understanding of life is 
the understanding of the world.! The world problem is the 
individual problem. You consider the world problem before 
you have considered your own problem. Peace and under- 
standing will only come when there is understanding, 
certainty and strength in yourselves.” As long as the 
individual has not established order within himself, has not 
found the serenity, the tranquillity which results from the 
vision of the eternal goal, he will create disorder, misery, 
misunderstanding and confusion, as you are all creating at the 
present time." if you are able to establish the goal 
for humanity, then starvation, ignorance and oppression will 
go. If we had a government that gave food to the starving, 


Star Bulletin, May, 1931, р. 26. 
* Ibid., Jan., 1931, p. 23. 
3 Ibid., May, 1931, p. 28. 
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gave knowledge to the ignorant and freedom to the oppressed, 
the problem of unhappiness would still exist. 

You are the exploiters and the exploited, you create the 
exploiter out of your own desire, and you allow yourself to be 
exploited for the fulfilment of your own desires . . . you 
create the exploiters . . . and so bring about chaos in the 
world. Because you want to preserve your ego, your individ. 
uality . . . your whole system of thought and conduct, 
the civilization of the world, is based on that desire; so there 
is chaos, there is strife, struggle, hatred.? In every phased 
life, emphasis is laid on the individual—not on the individ: 
uality that, becoming fully conscious, dispels its ow: 
consciousness, but on the aggrandizement of the “1”? 

At present the whole system of life is based on the 
individual fighting the whole, that is, on selfishness. Tn 
place a wrong emphasis on individuality. The individu 
thinks that by self-expression, through fighting for himsel 
for his existence, his welfare, he is progressing. Individuality 
cannot be asserted in collective work, it will only produe 
chaos as it has always done. At present you have sought 
collectively to realize truth, and to assert your c 
your self-expression in activities which can only 1 
collective. Now I say that you must work collectively 
and seek Truth individually, independently. If you n 
your whole planning of life on this conception, there uo 
no exploitation of peoples caused by selfishness and e "m 
confusion of the individual's search after Reality with 
work of the collective, which can only be done through the 
co-operation of many groups.' ) 

deii is but self-interest. All exploitation of ad 
kind comes through separativeness, through the emphast 


! Star Bulletin, Feb., 1931, p. 13. 
° Ibid., Sept.-Dec., 1931, pp. 8-9. 
* [bid., May, 1931, p. 5. 

* Ibid., Sept.-Dec., pp. 21-22. 
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"yours" and “mine”. . . Tbe circle of self-consciousness 
holds you prisoner . . . Your incentive to action is glory, 


comfort, pleasure, vanity, pomp, enthusiasm, money ; so long as 
you base your thought, your emotion, your civilization and the 
planning of your everyday existence on selfishness, on that 
*I? ness, you are bound to be slaves to all these in some 
degree, however subtle. Free yourself from all these things, 
try not to deceive yourself by saying : “ I am doing the world’s 
work, I am working so that I can have more money to give 
lo others. ”* 

If you base your conduct, your action, yout whole thought- 
structure, your civilization on that ego, you will be caught up 
in that reflection of the past, and you will think that you are 
progressing, whereas you are only moving in the same circle, 
the circle of self-consciousness, of binding illusion.’ 

A system has been established for many centuries in 
Which the individual has run rampant, where his selfishness 
has been the only master in fact he is expressing 
his own self-interest. It will take many years to change that 
system ; but if the people have not cleansed their own hearts 
of egotism, they will create another system which will still be 
based on selfishness. With the idea that there must be no 
selfishness in co-operative work, with that desire, we must 
alter all social conditions.’ In this modern civilization the 
individual does not count. He merely becomes a part of a 
huge machine. If you are caught in that machine there is fear, 
there is repression, and your individual greatness is annihil- 
ated, But if you would seek freedom from fear of your own 
individual growth and greatness, you must tear yourself away 
ftom the machine. You will ask me: “ How am I to do it?" 
How does a man in prison desire freedom, fresh air ? He does 


"Star Bulletin, Sept.-Dec., 1931, p. 24. 
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not question, he is all the time trying to tear down the walls 
and escape into the open. If you are afraid of starving, then 
you must become a cog in the machine, you must become a par! 
attached to the whole. But if you say: “I do not mind if] 
starve, but I will do what I think is right," then you arem 
longer a mediocre person, you are stepping out of the ordinary 
rut. Many people do step out of this mechanical world, bu 
in stepping out of this mechanism they create their own 
particular form of mechanism and that again catches them, 
What are you concerned with? To become a part of this 
figantic machine, this modern civilization, which crushes the 
individual and his happiness ? 

Or are you trying to seek your own liberation and hene 
set people around you free? If you think that you shouli 
become a cog, then become a first-class cog. If you wall 
to be free, destroy the mechanism around you.' 

All the energy of the tree is hidden away in its roots, ant 
. . . the weakness, the delicate life, the tender flower . . -* 
above. The strong sustainsthe weak. In the present civilize 
tion the reverse conditions prevail, the strong are on top and 
the weak are below, authority compelling the ignorant. Hence 
they must establish laws to deal with evil and with good ; they 
must have codes of morality. But the man who would | 
free—it is my delight, my purpose, to set men Íree— mus 
reverse the conditions of modern civilization and return 4 
nature and to life. This does not mean chaos. On A 
contrary have you not chaos now ? Is not every one int 
world suffering ? ? , 

The hungry, the starving, the oppressed, exist — 
of you as an individual; because you are addiné es 
exploitation. Therefore if you, as an individual, have #0 i 
of the desire to exploit others—which is only the seeking 


! Star Bulletin, May, 1930, p. 7. 
? [bid., Aug., 1931. 
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happiness through external things, whether money and 
possessions, or by churches, and religions—then you have 
begun to establish a world in which there will be no starving 
people, and in which all these beautifully decorated cages of 
civilization will no longer keep men in prison.' 

I explained before that to me politics is but a branch of a 
tree, and I am concerned with the roots of the tree. When 
every one cares for the root, the source, there will no longer 
be any preaching, or the effort at reforming another. When 
such a condition exists, man will be truly happy, because then 
he will treat all his neighbours alike. Whether it is an 
Indian problem, or an English problem, or a European 
problem, you will look at it from the point of view of the 
Whole, not from the point of view of the part. Now you only 
look at a problem from the point of view of the symptom, not 
| from the point of view of the underlying principle. I 
personally have no nationality. I have an English passport, 
but that is to allow me to pass different man-made boundaries. 
I am speaking of that life which is in all countries, beyond 
all boundaries and limitations. Every man must be free, not 
dominated by another, either spiritually or politically, either 
through money or through power. 

Physically there must be a compromise, living in this 
World, as you must, there must be a compromise, otherwise 
you will have to go away to a desert island. As you cannot 
do that (and it would be but an escape), you must compromise 
with the minimum of things, compromise with physical 
necessities. There cannot be any other compromise; but 
you no longer depend on anyone for your emotional and 
mental wellbeing. When a man, with that idea of libera- 
tion, is working—and must work—for government, for 


! Star Bulletin, Jan., 1931, p. 12. 
? International Star Bulletin, Oct., 1930, p. 12. 
3 Ibid., Oct., 1930, p. 20. 
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organizations to create public opinion, for the total and not 
for the individual, the creation of opportunity for gll 
irrespective of class, then such a man is working to bring 
about the full realization of life as one; but if he merely 
works to multiply the many “I am's," it is vain, The 
true purpose of government, of education, of thought, is to 
do away with the divisions created by the mind, such as rich 
and poor, Communist and Conservative. The moment you 
realize this central idea of unity, you will see that true 
government, instead of playing the part of a tyrant, mus 
seek the good of all. That is true government. ІЁ you are 
creating public opinion which will transcend all barriers 
between peoples, between countries and flags, then you are 
working for the realization of all individuals.’ 


Question.—If I were to practise true €— “а 
suggest, I should have to close my business, as it is base 
competition. 


Reply.—Someone must suffer in compromise, or rather you 
yourself must suffer in compromise. If you are not willing 
to compromise at all, then you must face the consequences 
Surely this is purely an individual problem, you cannot lay 
down a general law. How much you have the capacity, ou 
of your own strength of understanding, to compromise ig 
cally, and yet be uncompromisingly free emotionally an 
mentally, depends on yourself.’ 

As civilization—which I define as the expression of culture 
and culture as the unique beauty of the seli—grows more ani 
more complex, the unreality increases.’ b А 

When you as an individual аге not possessive or gree $ 
you are discouraging class warfare, So it is your conduct 
action which will help to destroy the feeling of separation fc 
You can, by your action, either contribute to that editi 


! Star Bulletin, Jan., 1931, p. 14. 
* Ibid., Oct., 1930, p. 21. 
3 Ibid., April, 1930, p. 14. 
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[modern civilization] or, by resistance, help to diminish this 
mechanizing, destroying process of civilization.' 

From this separate consciousness arise greed, envy, 
hatred, the sense of possession, the care of vanities, fleeting 
joys, transient sorrows, and pleasures; a ruthless competitive 
civilization in which every one is for himself, without 
benevolence, without kindliness. It is a world of conflict, 
corruption, competition, eventually leading to war." 

You must look for truth to yourself, the individual; for 
it abides in yourself, not outside. When the individual has 
understood himself, he lives in the world in perfect harmony, 
and does not contribute to the disorder of the world. The 
moment you as an individual have solved your own particular 
problem, have realized truth for yourself, you no longer 
contribute to the cruelty, to the wars, to the appalling tyranny 


, and misery of the world.’ 


Before you can transcend that consciousness [of separation } 
you must become fully, vitally self-conscious. That means 
you must become conscious of yourself as an individual, not 
a a machine, not as a mere cog in this ruthless, competitive 
dilization.* 

І can show you in what-manner you can understand this 
problem, so that you as individuals will go out and work 
collectively to destroy this system based on selfishness, and 


у mt be individuals who want to express their selfishness in 


&- —- /Lp 


collective work. Please understand the distinction. In 
tllective work there must be authority, naturally. 

You can solve it [the problem] in a very simple way— 
through yourself. You can change yourself now, and so you 
will help to break down this civilization based on 
*xploitation . . .. In the work which is collective, the 


‘International Star Bulletin, Sept., 1930, p. 11. 
* Star Bulletin, May, 1931, p. 4. 
* Ibid., May, 1931, p. 7. 
* [bid., p. 8. 
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egoism of the individual can only bring chaos, contusion, and 
rampant selfishness, If you do not understand you will bring 
destruction to the collective work through your self-impor. 
tance and self-interest . . . Cleanse your own minds ani 
hearts of this corruptive desire for possessions and power, 
and of all fears. Please understand this, that by a mere change 
of system alone one cannot hope to feed the whole worl 
unless selfishness is absolutely eradicated in the collective 
work for the whole. Into this you cannot bring your exqu: 
site ideas of selfishness all beautifully covered ир in ріг» 
thropy, self-righteousness and the service of man.’ | 

When the mind is free of all opposites, you as an indivi 
dual do not contribute any longer to hatred, to this competition 
of armaments, to exploitation which is created, not by another, 
but by your needs, your acquisitions, whether of qualities t 
of things. А man who is really seeking peace in the worl 
must be himself peaceful, not talk about it all the time.’ 

If you are really living impersonally, unconditioned uy 
any object . . . such a man is kindly to all beings =н 
pective of whether they are neighbours or strangers. The 
the cessation of war comes about, then exploitation qe 
So, the important question is: Have you as an individus 
completely cast out cruelty from your hearts ? * 

Work must be collective not individualistic. There a 
be the planning of co-operative work for the whole, and : 
for the individual alone. We must plan together for the e 
of mankind and in that there cannot be the wages 8 
countries, nationalities, peoples If the indivi a 
guides his thought, his emotion, his action by that gr 
Reality, which only exists in himself, then his conduc 
bring harmony into the world, not chaos.' 


! Star Bulletin, Sept.-Dec., 1931, pp, 47, 48. 
? Ibid., p. 20. 

* [bid., Sept., 1930, p. 28. 

* Ibid., Sept.-Dec., 1931, рр. 35, 39, 
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Question.—Since the broadcasting of dynamic ideas, such as 
that of liberation, influences action and leads to social dislocations 
and readjustments, can the exponent of liberation regard himself as 
responsible only to himself, and decline to share in the work of 


readjustment ? 

The individual problem is the world problem. If the 
individual has found happiness, has created order in himself, 
then he will create order in the world around him; and in 
helping others to solve their own individual problems, he will 
help to solve the world problem. You think that in seeking 
the liberation of the self there is the suggestion of egotism ; 
you think that to be eternally happy is a selfish realization ; 
you think that to be free from all sorrow and strife is a 
desertion of the world. This is a misconception. Liberation 
з the very antithesis of the sense of the ego, of “I-ness”. It 
is the ultimate realization for all people. Happiness is the 
only Truth, unconditioned, without limitation, eternal; and 
it there is the desire established in each one to attain, there 
will be order and not chaos. Is there not chaos at present ? 
When the foundation is weak, the structure crumbles. Keep 
your mind and heart awakened. See the utter chaos which 
1505 from so many futile purposes, vain struggles and 
fleeting enjoyments. And you call that order! No, friend, if 
ће individual seeks realization he will create order wherever 
he may be, though this order may have to come about 
through great discontentment.' 


' Star Bulletin, May-June, 1932. 
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“ КАВВОМІ” 


* WHO is my Master ; who and what is Не?” 
“The One who trod the roads in lovely Galilee”. 


“ My eyes behold Him not!” 
* But in thy heart, 
Thou know'st He called thee to a life apart!” 


*' His hands calm not my restless, fevered brow!” 

* And yet He stands beside thee, even now, 
While Nature takes her patient course with thee, 
And with her frosts and snows thy prisoned Self sets free. 
Then, thou shalt know, 
Who gave thee strength, in secret, to receive each blow, 
And did His healing love on thee bestow." 


“ 1 have to fight these battles all alone!” 
“Thy struggling soul AI 
Shall learn that she can win no victories, but they be His ows 


* Aye, doomed to passion's searing fire 
Seem I to be, whose soul, in vain aspire, Ж 
Cries out to be released from this entangling mire! 

* Ah yes! Till thou shalt know thyself as naught, i 
And Him as All, shall thus thy weary soul by pain be taugi: 
Then into thy weak frame His strength shall pour, 

Then on thine ignorance shall His wisdom shed 

Its ‘lightening beam, that ever hath thee led, 

And from thy dried-up heart His streams of love shall ray 
In flaming radiance, swift to bring the gleams of day 
Into earth’s dark and night-enfolded way!” 


“ Oh, I have felt Him near me! 
When shall His face endear me, 
When shall His eyes my gaze for ever hold ? 
And shall I see His form, as once before of old, 
On roads that ran through lovely Galilee?” 


“Behold Him now, yea, even He, in thee!” НЕТ 
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LETTERS ОЕ H..S.. OLCOTT 
TO FRANCESCA ARUNDALE 


(Continued from p. 550) 


XXI 


[No date, but soon after 


Dec. 28, 1885.] 
DEAR TERESA, 


I want to be able to sell the Aryan Morals’ here as 
cheap as Catechisms are sold in England and as many as 
possible. А pretty cover of some kind (it must not be red) in 
colors and gold would help amazingly. So please get some 
samples for me and an estimate of cost of the book per 
thousand copies. 

"Aafffversary every Ayo could have wished. 
Delegates 78. 

Sanskrit Library founded. Rules thoroughly revised, etc., 
etc. Not a hitch of any kind. Public meeting at Pachappa’s 
Hall very excellent. The speech of the evening made by 
Gyanendra N. Chakravarti of Bareilly. Dr. Cook represented 
the L. L. and Baron Weber the Germania, and Oakley the 
Paris T. $, 

Love to everybody. The Theosophist will be delayed a 
few days, as the Report is to form the Supplement. 

Yours affy., 
1-5. 0. 

Resolutions inviting H. P. B. back and refusing my offer 

to resign. l 


! A small book by H. S. O. entitled An Epitome of Aryan Morals. 
* His Buddhist Catechism. 
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XXII 


Adyar 7 January, '86 
DEAR Orp GRANDMOTHER, 


That you may live and be happy throughout the Kali 
Yuga is the fervent prayer of your affectionate and always 
faithful grandson—the white-haired old sinner who writes 
these few words and infuses them with good-will to the 
saturation-point! If you could only have been here at the 
Convention to see what a picturesque scene it was at the 
daily sessions! A hall 90x26 feet with rows of white 
columns, a vestibulum paved with marble and with four more 
columns, large pots of leaf-plants—crotons, palmyras, etc. etc, 
lining the four sides, the bright sunshine filtering through 
green-painted rattan screens 10 ít. wide and 14 ft. high, 
Suspended between the outside pillars, a royal state canopy of 
dark crimson velvet quite covered with embroidery in gold- 
thread and supported at the corners upon silver posts with 
Square bases 6 inches in width and terminating in silver 
globes above the canopy, crystal chandeliers iridescent with 
rainbow hues and gently tinkling as the drops were moved 
by the soft breeze, a company of Asiatic men of thoughtíul 
faces, clad in their picturesque national costumes, and last 
your unworthy grandson in a high-backed carved chair, 
sitting cross-legged under the canopy and dispatching busi- 
ness like Mr. Speaker: that's the picture. I tell you it was 
Something to charm ап artist's soul. And everybody 9) 
harmonious, not a dark cloud in our sky, unity prevailing and 
Hope enshrined immovably in every heart. 

This, dear friend, is the result of Coulombs’ bestial 
treachery, of Hume’s and Lane-Fox’s schemings, of the S. Р.К. 
futile attempt to ruin us! So take courage; the future 18 
bright; by next Anniversary I shall have H. P. B. back again, 
and she and we shall be stronger than ever. The "mills? 
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the Gods" have ground out the T.S. chaff; it is blowing 
away—into the hungry bins of the enemy! 

I have begun building the Edifice for the Oriental 
Library and Museum. There will be a room 27x27 for 
the books, and an annex 17x17 for the portraits: the 
latter lined with dark teak-wood. It will be the crown of 
our respectability and  usefulness—see if it isn't. Dear 
Grandmother, | have a lion's heart now, for my Master came 
to me on the night of the 17th and said he and the Maha 
Sahib were satisfied with me. I felt the dreadful strain so 
suddenly removed that I fell to sobbing for joy like a fisher- 
man's bride on his return after a storm! It's all right now. 
To satisfy the doubts of certain persons who think me a fool 
of a President I offered to retire; you should have seen how 
the Convention took it! Now I’m happy. 


Love to Teresa and all. 
Yours, 


Н. 5. О. 
XXIII 


Madampe (Interior of Ceylon) 
4 April '86. 
DEAR OLD GRANDMOTHER, 
and 
DEAR OLD GIRL WITH THE SPECS, 

I wish I were somewhere near you that I might kiss 
you both and cheer you up abit. (Now, Fanny, don’t be a 
fool, and go upstairs and blubber upon some pretext of find- 
ng a passage in Plato—you feminine humbug!) You “ think 
of me in the sunny clime of Ceylon,” do you? Well, here’s 
What you may think: A bungalow, in a cocoanut grove, a 
Verandah tile-paved and tile-roofed; four men at that end 
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there, talking Sinhalese; Leadbeater and I in white cotton 
chapkan and pyjamas—shirt and native trousers—writing at 
a round table covered with a Stuart-plaid shawl; cane sofas 
and lounging-chairs about; sky blue, temp. 90° Fah.; our 
travelling-cart standing just in front of the verandah, the 
bullocks lying down and chewing the cud; insects of sorts 
eating us piecemeal, and a most exasperating swarm of tiny 
dog-flies trying their best to get into our eyes, and thus 
goading even the pious C. W.L. into profanity! There you 
are—a complete photograph. We eat, sleep, read, and often 
write in our cart, and find it elegant to a degree. Every 
day we lecture at a new village, sell Buddhist Catechisms 
(C. W. L. has just written an elementary one’ as a preparation 
for my larger one), and collect subscriptions for the Buddhist 
Fund. A pleasant gypsying sort of life; of which C. W. L. 
will have a lot, as I am leaving him here when I return б 
Adyar (this month). He likes it, and is looking forward to hi 
Ceylon duty with pleasure. Houses can be had now at Galle 
for a song—eisewhere too—so why not get the Grandmother 
to come here where coals are never wanted and qe 
are cheap? She would live ten years longer. Song? ya 
say from £1 to £2 per month and no coals, The 4 
would be terribly dull, save for a student, but cheap ani 
comfortable. 


Affectionately yours, 
Н. S. 0. 


I shall make no opinion about the M.L. case’ until 2 
the documentary evidence. But I am absolutely yes : 
about one thing—both Mohini and Bawaji ought to retu 
India almost immediately. 


! The Smaller Buddhist Catechism 
* The Leonard case. 
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|. Adyar 5, June ’86. 
My DEAR TERESA, 

What has become of the £15 of Mohini’s money is not 
of the smallest consequence to me; suffice [it] it is gone, and 
for T. S. work: the interesting point is that there is £35 
left. I have been cudgelling my brains how to get the money 
to pay for bringing the two boys—not to speak of H. P. B.— 
home. And I wish to the lord Harry that any one of the 
transcendental fools, who have been inveighing against our 
having a Permanent Fund, would show me how he would 
£o to -work to buy steamer-tickets and food, and pay postage, 
ete., etc., with a smile or an aphorism ! 

Mr. Bawaji has been particularly liberal in circulating 
this idea, yet when it is a question of getting home he finds 
himself obliged either to ask me to see where the money can 
be squeezed out of an empty money-bag, or pass around the 
hat among outsiders. However, let that pass; the main 
fact is that one of the two has enough to pay his way home 
second-class; and as I myself travel so, and H. P. B. even 
went to Naples so, he need not complain. As for the 
other, he will have to come third-class for I cannot send 
more than £20 for this purpose. I am now writing to 
hear what is our actual balance in bank, to draw and send you 
à cheque for £20 for this purpose. As I am not travelling 
tow and as—thanks to there being no sufficient Permanent 
Fd. as yet—the T. S. income from I. F.’s* is thus cut off, our 
tash-box is empty, and the T. S. is being supported out of the 
Theosophist office; so, what with this and the £20 monthly I 
sent to Н.Р. В. and the office and paper current expenses, 
and the limited circulation of the paper—where is more to 
Come from? At Colombo, when I heard of Н. P. B.’s having 


' Initiation fees. 
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been deserted and left to die alone, I would, if I had had even 
enough for a steerage passage both ways, have gone to her, 
So, my dear, don’t talk to Bawaji as though he were a martyr 
in going third-class, but just take it as a matter of course, 
Besides there are constantly chances of getting first-class 
passages at nominal rates in coal and other steamers sailing 
from Liverpool, Southampton, London, etc. Get some 
shipbroker friend to keep a look out: I positively know there 
are chances. 


Dearest love to dear Grandmother and love to all. 


Yours affy., 
Н. 5.0. 


(Zo be concluded) 


THERE is no danger that dauntless courage cannot conquer; thet 
is no trial that spotless purity cannot pass through ; jen 
difficulty that strong intellect cannot surmount. For €: i 
onward, there is reward past all telling—the power ks pup " 
save humanity. For those who fail, there are other lives 1n 


success may come. H. P. BLAVATSE! 


| 
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CLAIRVOYANT INVESTIGATION 
INTO SMALLPOX 


By C. W. LEADBEATER 


Reported by C. Jinarijadasa 


N the 4th of February last, the District Medical 
Officer came and reported to me that he had that day 
sen three cases of smallpox in Urur village, in the part 
adjacent to the Theosophical Headquarters, and less than a 
furlong from our main building. Two of the cases were our 
own employees.' As several who live in the infected village 
were doing in and out of the Estate as its employees, various 
precautions had to be taken. 

As a part of these precautions, and to prevent smallpox 
from spreading to neighbouring villages, many of the employees 
declared their readiness to be vaccinated. Аз I personally 
have no “conscientious objection” against vaccination 
(though I hold it is not necessary if perfect conditions of 
hygiene and sanitation can be secured in towns and villages), 
I offered to lead the line of those to be vaccinated. I have 
been vaccinated four times before, the last being in 1928 
before my South American tour, for the simple reason then 
that I could not get any passage to any of those countries 
unless I could show a vaccination certificate. On the 5th 
I was duly vaccinated. 


. Later. Both these died. At the time of going to press, the number of deaths 
"ià the village is five. 
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This evening (February 6th) it occurred to me that I had 
an excellent opportunity of getting some information on the 
smallpox germ from Bishop Leadbeater, as I could offer him 
the germ myself for examination. I give below a summary 
of what he saw by clairvoyant magnification. It is published 
somewhat against his protest, as he says that he has examined 
only me, and it is not scientific to deduce so hurriedly from 
such a small number of data. With the proviso that what 
follows is only a tentative record, what he said is as follows, 
Sometimes in his own words, sometimes summarized by me. 


Explaining that the germ was said to be filter-passing, 
that is, not visible in the microscope, I asked him to look 
at my forearm where I had been marked in two places 
which were slightly swollen. He said: 

There is a mass of infinitesimally small things, like 
a school ruler [of the old kind that Bishop Leadbeater stil 
uses, not flat but round]. It is very active. It is far more 
akin to the animal kingdom than many other bacteria, which 
appear more akin to the vegetable kingdom. 

The white corpuscle swallows these rulers, takes them by 
the pint; the corpuscle then swells and bursts and disinte 
grates. as 

But there are also other things, like cheese-mites 0 
appearance; they look like tiny beetles. They are кр 
gating at an enormous rate ; but they also die. Now pim 
a curious thing; they leave behind them, by secreting or T 
disintegrating, something that is poisonous to other а 

The rulers are poisoning the blood; they are ee, 
in a foul stinking morass. But how do the cheese-milés 
happen to be at the wound? x 

Before the introduction of the smallpox germ they = { 
in the blood, but in a different condition. They exist "J 
kind of egg-shape. They are in my own [that is, C. W.L. 
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blood. They are in the blood normally. But when a sore 
is caused by the introduction of the smallpox germ, the eggs 
ate stimulated into activity. There is an intermediate stage 
between the egg and the cheese-mite, when it has the 
appearance of an ugly crustacean. Then afterwards it 
blossoms out into the cheese-mite. 

These cheese-mites attack the smallpox rulers [at least, 
if we may presume that these tiny glass rulers are the 
carriers of smallpox, but of course this is only an assumption ]. 
А cheese-mite might take into itself several rulers; it looks as 
if it dissolved them, that it united with them. It takes in too 
many of the rulers, and bursts. But the two have chemically 
affected one another, and somehow out of the wreck of it all 
something is produced which apparently is poisonous to the 
tle. When the poison comes in contact with the ruler, the 
latter curls up and collapses. The ruler is like a little rod of 
transparent glass, and it dissolves. 

The next query was: How did the “eggs” get into the 
blood? Where are they produced? After some investigation, 
С.М. L. says: | 

І am presumably drawing them in with the breath. How 
do they get into the blood ? Through the lungs, I should say. 
= are like unfertilized eggs; they drift in and out of the 
ody. 

C. J.: А kind of etheric amoeba in the atmosphere ? 

C.W.L.: They are floating about. They increase enor- 
mously in number when they are awakened. 

C. Ј.: Do they conjugate ? 

C. W. L.: Individual cheese-mites do not get together to 
conjugate, so far as I can see. There are enormous numbers 
of these microscopic eggs. 

C. J.: Whence come the mites ? 

C. W. L.: I am on the track of the thing. There are two 
brands of mites, I suppose male and female. A vast mass of 
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eggs seems to exist—presumably coming {тот the female. 
Then, it is as if a shadow fell upon them, and they burst 
out andlive. There are some kinds of fish that propagate in 
some queer way like that. It is as if the other variety of 
cheese-mites threw a veil over the eggs. But there mus 
first be some peculiar chemical action produced in the blood 
to cause this breeding and blending. 

The investigation was here suspended, and nothing 
further done to find what was the genesis of the “ eggs” in 
the atmosphere, which were taken into the body through 
the breath. 

C. W.L.: But dozens—hundreds—of varieties of tiny 
creatures exist in the atmosphere, and they are entering us 
all the time. They do not seem to matter so long as we are 
healthy. But if something happens to us, they seem to 
develop. 


I am informed by a competent medical expert that when 
vaccination is properly done, the lymph should not get into 
the blood at all. The vaccine lymph should circulate in the 
lymph of the subject, and the antibodies manufactured е 
by the body-fluids as а reaction should only then enter the 
blood stream. In my case, the vaccine lymph entered tht 
blood direct, as the scratches drew blood, and therefore what 
is described above does not indicate what happens whe? 
only the epidermis is scarified, as is the proper method. 


= 7s 


GIORDANO BRUNO IN ZURICH 


By LEO WEISZ 


(Translated from the ** N. Zuricher Zeitung," 17 Oct., 1932. 
Concluded from p. 594) 


| Bends stay in Zurich brought about neither discussions 
about the composition of metals, nor the proposing of 
metaphysical definitions. The Venetian bookseller Bertano 
declared the following about Bruno before the Court of the 
Inquisition at Venice: “in Surigo leggeva, per quanto lui mi 
disse, a certi dottori, non so che letioni, se fossero letioni di 
filosofia о d'altra scientia” +; and these words are of great signi- 
Ёсапсе with regard to the intellectual history of Zurich. 
They explain why in this town, where Konrad Geszner had 
already roused interest in descriptive natural history, Nature- 
philosophy suddenly came to the fore, and why Bacon and 
Descartes were so quickly understood and followed in Zurich. 
The ground had been prepared by Bruno. Arnold von 
Brescia, in his time, had given the first push, from a monastery 
near Zurich, to the battle against the clerical privileges; and 
in the same way did the no less courageous Bruno open the 
gateway in Zurich itself to a road which tried to lead to God 
through search into eternal laws of Nature by the intellect 
without the help of churches. Both were martyrs and 
suffered the same death. 

It was not all new that this enthusiast, full of original 
ideas, told his audiences; he was a born poet and an eloquent 
speaker. Goethe who studied Bruno intensively found the 
“pure gold and silver” of the Middle Ages in his teaching ; 


‘In Zurich, so he told me, he lectured to learned men, but I do not know what 
sort of lectures, whether on philosophy or some other branch of knowledge. 


- AA 
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that which he gave as new was revolutionary and destroying 
it showed a new intellectual spirit leading to a new perspec. 
tive of the world and of life. This new point of view was 
not yet clear and not well defined when it first came intuitive. 
ly from the seer, but it made good and found torch-bearers in 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz and Shaftesbury, who il 
found light in Bruno’s ideas. This “ Prince of Heretics,” à 
the Church called him, had, so Goethe said, “the imagination 
for the truth of the real”; and this enabled him to do mor 
for Natural Science than the specialists could. It madei 
possible for him to recognize, far in advance of his time 
many laws which empirical research begins to corroborate 
only in the present time. One need but think of the sola 
nature of the fixed stars, of the existence of the invisible 
planets, of the universality of the physio-chemical laws, ti 
similarity of cosmic matter, the process of world-evolutio 
and organic evolution, etc. 

This research into Nature caused in the “poet” Brun: 
great love for Nature; but this love was founded on the co 
viction that every one is a mirror of the Whole, and Natut 
the visible form of expression of God. How did Giordano 
come to recognize this? As a young novice he had read 
the strictly forbidden book De Revolutione Orbis b 
Copernicus (published in 1543). It contained something 
quite new to him. Until now he had learned А 
the world-system according to the ideas of Arisiolt 
and Ptolemy—that the earth was surrounded by an pov 
heaven as by a vaulted roof, that the heavens were pa: 
of ten crystal spheres, which fitted over each other z 
the layers of an onion, that the outer sphere ш os 
were the fixed stars, turned daily from east to west and t н 
all the other spheres followed its course. In the first ji 
was also an opposite rotation, as the sun, the moon and А 
planets moved from west to east round the earth, which W 
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the moveless centre of the universe. On the earth lived man- 
kind, the goal and purpose of Creation. Beyond the spheres 
was the Empyrean bathed in eternal Light, the scene of 
Divine Splendour, the mansions full of joy of the redeemed 
souls, And now Copernicus came and proved clearly tbat 
the earth rotated round the sun and that it and mankind were 
not at all the centre of the universe. 

Then spoke the genius of Giordano Bruno. Almost trans- 
ported by this theory of infinity, he gave to the world a teach- 
ing never heard of before, confusing and yet liberating: 
“There are no crystal spheres, there is only infinite space in 
which an infinite number of fixed stars rotate with their 
planets. All these worlds are inhabited by organisms, ensoul- 
ed beings in endless variation of composition and form. АП 
these worlds and organisms are made at the last instance 
out of infinitesimal parts." He calls these small parts, the 
minima, metaphysically—Monads—the ultimate units. The 
Monads again are graduated in endless ways, but every Monad 
is a living mirror of the Whole, for every Monad is finally, 
within certain gradations, an image of the Central Monad— 
God—from whom each came forth like a spark. These 
Monads, when separated from their Source, lapse into striving 
after the ultimate, and thus arise evil and unhappiness. 

In order to be able to return to God, the Monads, 
the souls, must again “become conscious of their origin from 
God, the Source of all Beauty, Wisdom and Goodness. The 
way to this is to reflect on the beauty of the nature of God, 
and to try enthusiastically to express this in art and in action. 
Bruno believed in the possibility of understanding things 
because he was convinced that the composition of the human 
intellect is parallel to the composition of the Whole. “It is the 
same ladder by which Nature descends to bring forth things, 
and by which the intellect has to climb up to recognize this.” 
He did not lay claim to the possession of a faultless method. 

7 
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“It would be an ambitious, proud, vain and jealous man who 
would convince others, that there was only one way to go by 
which to reach to the knowledge of Nature; and only a fool 
and a man without judgment can believe of himself that he is 
the possessor of it.” 

He used many methods to learn to understand Nature, 
and obtained, with the help of mathematics and metaphysics 
specially, certain insights which, he was convinced, were “in 
harmony with the nature of the Universe, with that law d 
Universal Love for humanity with which we should love ou 
enemies, so that we may not resemble wild animals ani 
barbarians, but that we may be changed into the image c 
Him, who lets His sun shine over the good and the evi 
and who lets fall the rain of His mercy over the jui 
and the unjust". And the road is open to us. “ We cann 
do everything of course as units, but we can do it together 
Completion does not depend on the one or the other ora 
several, but on all together. In order to reach homogenell) 
the economic supremacy of some must disappear. | 

“ You, riches, are the cause that judgment is one-sided, thi 
the law is silent, wisdom despised, intellect suppressed and 
truth bound; and you, business-enterprise, who have created 
‘yours and mine’ аге the hangman of all virtue, pus 
you not only divide between a few the soil which Ж 
belong to all, but even divide the ocean, and who y^ 
whether at some time or other you will not do the same a 
the skies?! You who plough the ocean alter the ee 
made by Nature and mix the different nations which We 
divided by the providence of the All-Mother, and thus es 3 
the wickedness from one nation to another.” (Bruno o n | 
the theory of the same origin for all humanity as P" " 
Jewish" for “the Negro, the Red Indian, the Mermaids, 


„юй 
t permits (0 
1 So Bruno anticipated even this, when to-day aeroplanes must get P | 
over certain countries.—C. J. 
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Brownies and the Giants cannot be classed by anyone as 
belonging to the same race ”.) 

These evils have to be overcome by the civilized hero, the 
ethical ideal of Bruno.’ It is not the passive civilized man 
who will do this, but he who will struggle for his civilization, 
who will express this truly in his acts and who does not fear 
death, “ because he knows that death is but the decomposition 
of certain parts which have been joined together, and that 
his real ‘I’ remains, that it is only the accident of friendship 
and of sympathy, the phenomenal relation with others, which 
disappears ”. 

Such a man trusts in the future of humanity notwith- 
standing the evils of the present day. Bruno’s ethics conquer 
pure intellectualism and recognize the origin of the intuitional 
will self-conscious of its acts—the volontade intellettiva with 
its impeti razionali? (Cp. Fritz Medicus: Logos, 1914-5, who 
lor the first time placed his esthetics in the right light.) 

Bruno therefore considers as the aim of all moral and 
asthetic education the training for liberty, and the conquest 
of self-love. ** We must not be the slaves of our senses, so 
that we become bound by what pleases them.” Love of self 
keeps us down in the dust enchained by lust. He who has 
conquered the love of self, the heroic enthusiast, rises by 
means of the wings of intuition and of intelligent will to the 
Divine. * He who dethroned mankind as the central point of 
the world, yet praises as the highest the greatness of one's 
own human nature " (eccellenza della propria umanitade) . . . 
God no longer lives in the spheres beyond where the fixed 
stars are, but He lives in us, He has become flesh. And when 
man has become divine, then he knows fear no longer: he 
then has the strength to let himself be crucified or burnt. 
This is Bruno's “assertion regarding the pure man and the 


! The “ heroic enthusiast ".—C. J. 
' Will, inspired by intellect”, towards “impulses which are rational ". 
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world which has become divine because egoism has been 
vanquished." (Medicus.) 

This was the teaching which he gave in Zurich to the 
amazed theologians who were bound by rigid dogmas. We 
cannot expect that they should understand much of these new 
teachings, but Bruno worked all the same and he visibly 
loosened the bonds. After his visit to Zurich problems were 
discussed in scientific and literary circles where this wouli 
have been unimaginable before. They were the sure signs d 
a new conviction regarding the ethical and divine aim of 
creation which discarded materialism and dogmatism; they 
were the heralds of a world-philosophy which found its origin 
in Giordano Bruno’s metaphysical optimism notwithstanding 
the “temporary triumph of the brutal ” on this planet. 

As a first expression of the desire to learn to understand 
Nature and the world, notwithstanding the theological 
dogmatic theories in Zurich, some young men founded in 104 
a library from which grew the “ Commoners’ Library ' 
The real originator was the man who according to his ow? 
words “ had to suffer, besides the hardships of banishment 
the ridicule and scorn, the contempt and arrogance of th 
ignorant and foolish”; but by enduring these persecutions : 
had grown spiritually; suffering had ripened him because t 
learnt to find “ rest in toil, ineffable joy in pain and the limi 
less in the limited”. Bruno was burnt in the year 1008 
Rome. А Swiss poet wrote the following words іп his memor 


Oh, you martyrs for humanity | r 
Have trust in the truth and in time! 
The burden of oppression is transitory, 
But justice is everlasting. 


And a German philosopher thought: “ God must love p 
deeply, for He imparts to him such strong hope that 1t " 
not vanish by the smoke of the pyre, so that his soul sare 
ascesa con quel fumo in paradiso." * 

! Shall rise upwards with the very flames to Heaven. 


MEPHISTOPHELES ON THE 
ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 


Bv C. JINARAJADASA 


age now, with an economic world collapse, the remedies 
suggested are many and distinctly confusing to the 
layman. One remedy which is being greatly discussed in 
England and in the British Colonies is what is known as the 
Douglas scheme. Other remedies suggest a new unit of 
exchange to substitute gold. 

It is interesting to see how Goethe, in his artistic creative 
mood, touches upon this problem of credit. It comes in his 
Faust, and in a distinctly humorous way. But in spite of the 
fact that Goethe deals with it so lightly, there is evidently a 
fundamental principle underlying what he says. In the 
second part of the drama, Faust is introduced to the court of 
an Emperor, and Mephistopheles has a conversation with the 
Emperor and his courtiers. As in the world to-day, the 
Emperor and the courtiers lament the economic distress. 
What they all need is, as to-day, more gold. But it is here 
that Mephistopheles has a brilliant suggestion : 


Mephistopheles 


Where, in this world, doth not some lack appear ? 
Here this, there that,—but money’s lacking here. 
True, from the floor you can’t at once collect it, 
But, deepliest hidden, wisdom may detect it. 

In veins of mountains, under building bases, 
Coined and uncoined, there's gold in many places: 
And ask you who shall bring it to the light ? 

A man endowed with Mind's and Nature's might. 


mM 
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But the retort is made that all that he says is interesting but 
not to the point : 


Chancellor 


Therewith to help our needs you naught determine. 
What wilt thou, here, with such a Lenten sermon ? 
I'm tired of the eternal If and How : 

oney we want: good, then, procure it now! 


Mephistopheles then replies : 


I'll furnish what you wish, and more: ’tis, true, 

A light task, but light things are hard to do. 

The gold’s on hand,—yet skilfully to win it, 

That is the art: who knows how to begin it? 

Consider only, in those days of blood 

When o'er the Empire poured a human flood, 

How many men, such deadly terror steeled them, 
Took their best goods, and here and there concealed them! 
‘Twas so beneath the mighty Roman sway, 

And ever so repeated, till our day. : 

А11 that was buried in the earth, to save it: | 

The Emperor owns the earth, and he should have it. 


Here we must note the idea behind the suggestion, which s 
that, after all, all exchange which is not direct barter is: 
matter of credit. А bank note is only testimony that us 
presented its value in goods can somewhere be obtained. , 
ordinary transactions, no one is particularly anxious to £o 
the vaults of the Bank of England or France to see whether 


The 

POR there is actually gold at the back of the bank ee 

im Nation's word is sufficient on the matter. So ME 
th in the play if it is possible to induce the people to à 


the signature of the Emperor that there is gold e 
earth, it does not at all follow, provided the people belt 
what the Emperor says, that the gold need be dug up. = 

The Emperor, who is somewhat drunk, signs cr 
which 1з brought before him, and then forgets a zm 
it. But it is promptly copied and multiplied, and 44 
T “money ". A transformation takes place at once. { 


ind | 
. " - С o we fin 
circulates, and the economic situation is over. © | 
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the officials one after another testifying to the ending of 
the economic crisis : 


Lord High Steward (enters hastily) 


Highness Serene, I never dared expect 

To trumpet forth a fortune so select osxo 

As this, supremely blessing me, 

Which I announce with јоу to thee: ох: 
Reckoning on reckoning’s balanced squarely ; 
The usurer's claws are blunted rarely ; 

I'm from my hellish worry free: 

Things can’t in Heaven more cheerful be. 


General-in-Chief (follows hastily) 


Arrears of pay are settled duly, 

The army is enlisted newly ; 

The trooper’s blood is all alive, 

The landlords and the wenches thrive. 


The change has been brought about merely on the Emperor’s 
proclamation, which the Chancellor reads : 


Chancellor (reads) 


To all to whom this cometh, be it known: 

A thousand crowns in worth this note doth own. 
It to secure, as certain pledge, shall stand 

All buried treasure in the Emperor’s land: 

And ’tis decreed, perfecting thus the scheme, 
The treasure, soon as raised, shall this redeem. 


The Emperor, who signed when he was drunk, does not 
tecollect having done anything of the kind. The Treasurer 
then reminds him of what took place: 


Remember! thou the note didst undersign ; 

Last night, indeed. Thou stood’st as mighty Pan, 
And thus the Chancellor’s speech before thee, ran: 
* Grant to thyself the festal pleasure, then 

The People's good—a few strokes of the реп!” 
These didst thou give: they were, ere night retreated, 
By skilful conjurers thousandfold repeated ; 

And, that a like advantage all might claim, 

We stamped at once the series with thy name: 
Tens, Thirties, Fifties, Hundreds, are prepared. 
Thou canst not think how well the folk have fared. 
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Behold thy town, half-dead once, and decaying, 
How all, alive, enjoying life, are straying ! 
Although thy name long since the world made glad, 
Such currency as now it never had, 

No longer needs the alphabet thy nation, 

For in this sign each findeth his salvation. 


In amazement the Emperor asks: 


And with my people does it pass for gold ? 
For pay in court and camp, the notes they hold? 
Then I must yield, although the thing's amazing. 


The reply is that there is money on all sides : 
Lord High Steward 


"Twas scattered everywhere, like wild-fire blazing, 
As currency, and none its course may stop. 

A crowd surrounds each money-changer's shop, 
And every note is there accepted duly 

For gold and silver’s worth—with discount truly. 
Thence is it spread to landlords, butchers, bakers: 
One-half the people feast as pleasure-takers ; 

In raiment new the others proudly £o. 

The tradesmen cut their cloth, the tailors sew. 
The crowd “ The Emperor's health ! " in cellars wishes, 
Midst cooking, roasting, rattling of the dishes. 


Here Faust comments on how there is any amount 
unearthed gold in the ground. It is the gold that was nS 
PU yay 
as Mephistopheles originally suggested, when there = 
| invasion and the people buried their gold out of ain s 
But the argument is the same for tbe gold in gold 1 
ч and mines. 
Faust 
The overplus of wealth, in torpor bound, 
Which in thy lands lies buried in the ground, 
Is all unused ; nor boldest thought can measure 
The narrowest boundaries of such a treasure. 
Imagination in its highest flight, | 
Exerts itself, but cannot grasp it quite; к 
Yet minds, that dare explore the secrets soun pen 
In boundless things possess a faith that’s boun : 
[| А nyo 
үй Of course Mephistopheles points out that, ehon 
| doubt the value of the paper, he has only to dig an 
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goblets and chains which can then be sold at auction. But 
the interesting thing is that once the people are hypnotized 
into believing that the gold exists, and they trust the 
Emperor's word and each other's belief on the matter, there 
is no demand on their part to see the gold itself. 


Mephistopheles 


Such paper, stead of gold and jewelry 

So handy is—one knows one's property : 

One has no need of bargains or exchanges, 

But drinks of love or wine, as fancy ranges. 

If one needs coin, the brokers ready stand, 

And if it fail, one digs awhile the land. 

Goblet and chain one then at auction sells, 

And paper, liquidated thus, compels 

The shame of doubters and their scornful wit, 
The people wish naught else; they're used to it: 
From this time forth, your borders, far and wide, 
| With jewels, gold, and paper are supplied. 

This solution is interesting because it reminds one of the 
principle underlying certain schemes suggested to-day for 
multiplying credit. Of course it is intended that credit shall 
have goods behind it; but the psychological importance of 
money is not the goods but the trust in the credit. If, there- 
fore, in some future day the League of Nations were to appor- 
tion credit to each Nation, and every Nation knew that behind 
the credit stood Ње will-to-fair-dealing of the world, as 
represented by the League, business would be steadied. On 

the one hand there would be no fluctuations of exchange 
because the amount of the gold metal behind the credit of a 
Nation varies, or because a season's crops for export varies 
according to good or bad seasons; and on the other, there 
would be saner business, for the Nation would realize that to 
Produce goods beyond the international credit allowed for it is 
to produce goods that are not wanted, and so a waste of the 
Nation's true wealth. For true wealth is created only when 
the energy of a Nation's citizens is rightly used. 


KRISHNAJI AT ADYAR-II 


By F. H. DASTUR 


P THE THEOSOPHIST for February, in his article on the 

above subject, Mr. Rogers writes that a large number oí 
the members of the Theosophical Society are puzzled by the 
evidently sincere but apparently contradictory statements of 
Krishnaji, but he himself is immune from such mystification, 
and offers his considered opinion for the pacification of the 
minds that are unsettled. His views are robust and sane 
and a member would be willing to £o a long way with hin, 
but where he parts company, as I do, it would be well for the 
clarification of one’s mind to put down on paper, and subjed 
one's ideas to the criticisms of others; incidentally I offe 
friendly remarks on the opinion of Mr. Rogers. I presume 
that the sub-title of the article, ‘Some opinions about 
Krishnaji's mission and his teachings," is an indication tha 
the Editor invites other members to come forward with ther 
appreciation of the man and his thought-provoking teachings 

In Mr. Rogers’ view Krishnaji is only overshadowe 
by, and is not identical in spirit with, the World-Teachet. 
I hope Mr. Rogers pronounces this opinion from person 
knowledge, otherwise he cannot exclude himself from 
his own category of “the sheep-like tendency of some 
T. S. members blindly to follow with unreasoning docility 
the statement of others. Should not the theory of Krishna 
being simply the mouthpiece of the World-Teacher be к 
after acquaintance with him for so many years? Those W^ 
were present on the memorable 28th of December, 1925, we 
convinced that the last few sentences spoken by Krishosi 
were from another source ; but since then so many — 
ations have taken place that to stick to the “ barnacle- like 
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solidity betrays “the settled-in-the-rut mental attitude”. 
Is Nature so barren that it can produce only one great Teacher 
in some thousands of years, and all other teachers be but pale 
reflections of the one Light ? 

Let us once and for ever disburden our minds of the 
oppressive weight of this theory, and judge truly and calmly 
the teachings of Krishnaji without preconception or prejudice. 
Let us take his advice, and cease making comparisons with 
the teachings of ancient sages and Scriptures, for one good 
reason among many that what he says differs in many 
respects fundamentally—as it will be presently shown—from 
what other teachers have proclaimed. Then we need not 
have to ask and say with Mr. Rogers: “ Is the whole creation 
wrong and Krishnaji right? If he is right, then the Christ 
and the Buddha were both wrong.” Mr. Rogers arrives at 
this conclusion because some declarations of Krishnaji like 

All systems are wrong. 
Nobody can help another. 


Your teachers are your destroyers. 
Self-discipline is useless. 


“are so fundamental that it cannot be that their meaning 
would be changed by the context.” What has Mr. Rogers 
to say to the startling statements made in the foremost book 
of Theosophical literature ? 


Desire power ardently. 

Desire possessions above all. 

Kill out desire of life. 

Kill out hunger for growth. 
Perhaps he would wish us to supply the context that follows 
later on, whereas Krishnaji leaves the context to be supple- 
mented by our own intuition. 

Let us look at the teachings of Krishnaji from another 
angle, All the teachers of the past appealed to our brain- 
Consciousness, and according to Theosophy the mind-principle 
Was first made possible to man with the advent of the Lords 


Р 
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of Flame. If in the dim past when the mind of man was 
in a germinal stage a prophet had risen and talked as the 
Buddha did, he would have been little understood, and most 
of the “‘ Theosophists ” of those days would have been as much 
mystified as we are to-day. Now Krishnaji strikes quite 
new chord in human symphony, and is playing on our Budihi 
or intuition, which in most of us is as germinal as the 
mind-principle was soon aíter the arrival of the Lordsd 
Flame. No prophet is honoured by his own generation for 
no fault of his save that without an eye to the immediate 
future he lays the foundations, true and deep, of teaching 
which bear fruit a long time after his mission is over, ani 
flourish for millenniums afterwards. А question was put t 
Krishnaji at Juhu why he did not evolve a simpler styled 
diction, for he was diíficult to understand. He replied that 
he used as simple language as possible, but as it was quiet 
new line of thought it was not easy of comprehension. 
admit that this line of argument would apply to any epis 
of a pseudo-philosopher ; but here each one must answer for 
himself the question whether behind all the partially pos 
stood ideas of Krishnaji there is not a seductive iet 
stimulates us to dig deeper into our own nature for fuller light 

Dr. Besant writes somewhere on psychology that ps 
thought requires a new channel in the grey корс м 
brain, and long апа arduous training is necessary be pre: 
new line of thought runs easily into the new groove. 
much more diíficult the adjustment should be when УШ РА 
to change from the mind-principle to the intuitu 
where an additional spirilla is to be developed. Can it? d 
Н that most of the helps to the development x E 
ү principle are bindrances to the growth of Buddhi, Р eee : 
| for this reason that Krishnaji applies his sledge- n. эй | 
| many of our old cherished beliefs, which did ма: both | 
| in their day and generation, and therefore, thoug 


it “ => 
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Buddha and the Christ were right, Krishnaji in our day is not 
wrong? There is and always should be an overlapping, and 
there should not be a sudden and sharp line of cleavage be- 
tween the two teachings, hence the old should shade off into 
the new as imperceptibly as day into night; but the mes- 
senger of the new era need not dim his light so as to 
adapt it to the weak sight of the people of his time. He 
must flash out like a light-house hundreds of years in front, 
even though immediately at its bottom there is only a faint 
glimmer. 

Mr. Rogers’ long paragraph on Krishnaji not understand- 
ing the Theosophists is uncalled for. When Krishnaji says: 
“You salute me with respect and then go and do the 
opposite,” he simply means that the very next moment you 
behave in the opposite manner by treating your equal with 
coldness, or your inferior with truculence. He wants us to 
respect all men equally. If worship you must, worship the 
cooly who carries your load, he says elsewhere. 

Again, the conclusion drawn by Mr. Rogers from the 
statement * What is the good of the next life if you are suffer- 
ing now?” is, I submit, loose. One should not postpone the 
effort till to-morrow, but must tackle one’s cravings and desires 
here and now, and if there were any among the audience who 
are free from greed of money or craving of any sort, the 
temark simply does not apply to them. But one must be sure 
before one claims freedom from illusion that one has shaken 
off craving with all its thousand and one subtle ramifications. 


‘FROM THE ACTING EDITOR 


When Krishnaji spoke the words in quotation marks and 
called our conduct hypocritical, 1 understood him to mean exactly 
What Mr. Rogers gathered, not what the writer of this article says 

tishnaji meant. There seemed to me to be much feeling as Krishnaji 
Spoke those words, quite in contrast to his usual impersonal 


declarations. 


7 WENN 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SITUATION 
By HAROLD MORTON 
(General Secretary of the Australian Section) 
CREATIVE SELF-ANALYSIS 


x aber nes may be energizing or paralyzing. Thereis 
a story that a centipede was once asked how she walked 
A centipede was happy quite, 
ntil a frog, in fun, 
Said: “ Pray which leg comes after which?” 
Which raised her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run. 

Analysis of that kind is not to be encouraged n 
judging the Theosophical situation to-day. The Theosophici 
Society is a living organism with marvellous potentialities 
To paralyze it with a negative analysis would be to deprivė 
the world of its energetic service. It would be like nurturing 
a human being and training him for a great world work, n 
to discover that he remains inactive when the time Ж 
arrived for his contribution to human welfare. Тһе епі" 
seek is more effective action, and an analysis which does ni 
lead to this goal is worse than useless. j 

That this has not been the invariable result of exami 
tion in the past is demonstrated to an extraordinary degree” | 
the case of some members of the Society who have missis 
stood Krishnamurti's teaching. Krishnamurti denoun* | 
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pettiness. Ideals, aspirations, motives and actions are to be 

examined impersonally and impartially. Nothing is sacro- 

sanct; all things can be improved by right criticism. So 

Krishnamurti charges his listeners with accepting the bondage 

of petty ideals. He even says to his audience, comprising | 
Theosophists mainly ——Theosophists who have sacrificed the 

best part of their lives in unselfish service, who for M 
example have erected a Broadcasting Station in this country | 
fom the devoted labours and sacrifice of members, he 

says to them—that their work is a drug! Instead of this 

remark being used as a valuable provocative force, it has had 

a strange hypnotic effect on some who were hitherto the 

servers of a great cause. For the time they are lost to all | 
active service of their fellow-men, which is hardly, we think, | 
what Krishnamurti desires. But those who understand the 
teaching and use the criticism creatively have become new- 
born. They are breaking the bonds of restrictive ideals and 
growing into new life. In that spirit right criticism is useful, 
and we need it. 


THE EXOTERIC OBJECTIVE | | 
| 


sophical Society's Dharma is to bring the truths of the Ancient 
Wisdom to the world so that ignorance may be expelled. A 
particular enunciation of that proposition would be that here 
in Australia there are six million poeple who should be told 
the truths of Reincarnation, Karma and Evolution, so that they 
may live intelligently according to Nature's plan. Then we 
шау be asked: Is the Theosopbical Society to be regarded 
only as a bureau of information ? Or is it to be considered as 
т organization of people bound together for action ? It should 
e both. 


! See note at the end.—C. J. 


The general proposition may be stated thus: The Theo- | 
| 
| 
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First of all, the Theosophical Society should provide 
information for the man needing a guide to life, The 
Society must not fail the publie. Why, asks one man, 
has he been cruelly punished throughout the whole d 
his life, yet he has been patient and kind? He js 
expiating some crime of the past, and he needs to 
know of Reincarnation. All life is a jumble to another—he 
needs to know the plan of Evolution. These truths are 
beyond price. Without them there is no understanding d 
life; and until every man, woman and child in the world has 
this knowledge, there is a duty laid upon every Theosophis 
to continue vigorous propaganda work. 

Theosophical propaganda, though it should be no les 
intense than that of the most bigoted religious sect, В 
vastly different in its aim. Seeking. no converts, the 
Theosophist undertakes propaganda work for the purpose t! 
giving information to the public. The public is in no wj 
urged to accept his statements. All that the Theosophis 
wishes is that people should give his presentation of The 
sophy a hearing and consider it without prejudice. They mj 
suspend judgment entirely, but he will be satisfied. Ё 
some day those people will be in dire distress. The ides? 
Karma and Reincarnation, forgotten and allowed to sink m 
the depths of the sub-conscious mind, will be flung jd 
the waking consciousness as a new revelation. When A 
truths of Theosophy can be of living value to the man, he wi 
inevitably accept them. 


THE PATH OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


The other side of the Society’s objective shouid be ^ 
application of this knowledge in life and action. It is — 
up in the Path of Self-development leading to Adeptship. : 
inevitable outcome of evolution by Reincarnation is Adepís?? 


с ————————— 9———M— — >  ————— і А ат 
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In the unfolding of man's latent Divinity he treads all the 
stages of discipleship, at last becoming himself a Master of the 
Wisdom. To lead men to this path is not stated in so many 
words as an object of the Society, nor can it ever be forced on 
the organization as a dogma. Therefore the Esoteric School of 
Theosophy was established to specialize in this work, and the 
Esoteric School is aptly called the heart of the Theosophical 
Society. In no way does it attempt to usurp the functions of 
the head. It formulates no plans nor compels any decisions 
inthe public Society, but it endeavours to pour its life through 
the outer organization, as the heart sends its life-blood to 
every part of the body. Completeness of our Movement lies 
in having a vital Esoteric School joining the Theosophical 
Society with the reservoir of power constituted by the Great 
White Brotherhood. 
| We are reminded of the Master's words to H.P.B. 
intimating that the Theosophical Society without the Esoteric 
School, without the Masters’ life flowing into it, becomes a 
soulless corpse. The whole man is spirit, soul and body. We 
might say that the Great Brotherhood of Adepts signifies the 
spirit; the Esoteric School signifies the soul ; and the body is 
the organization of the outer world Society. These three 
must be together and in harmony, for effective work to be 
done. Without the soul or Esoteric School, the Society is 
like any other organization of men gathering together for 
study. With the Esoteric School behind it, the Society 
becomes more than merely an organization doing a work for 
Brotherhood along with hundreds of other organizations; it 
has the added and specialized work of bringing people to 
definite self-unfoldment. 

We may not claim for our Movement that it is the only 
Way of attainment, though that is a folly either deliberately 
or ignorantly adopted by most religions and sects—even by some 


of the followers of Krishnamurti. But with the authority 
9 
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of knowledge we can say that this Society is a certain 
gateway to the presence of the Elder Brothers; and further- 
more it shows how that pathway can be trodden with safety. 
Many other organizations give information as to self-develop- 
ment. Some other bodies lead us surely to the feet of the 
Elder Brothers. But this Society points to a pathway which 
is safe to the traveller and certain in its attainment. 

Unless there is absolute certainty among the members of 
the Society that there is a goal requiring action before its 
members, the Society can hardly be a virile institution. Only 
where action is strenuous, where life is lived with discipline, 
is it possible to have that kind of effective organization which 
will really serve humanity. So long as the goal is clearly 
before members and they work for it, so long is the Society: 
power in the world and an organization with an especial 
value. But those who try to limit it to being merely a philo- 
sophical school, wherein students are taught to follow tru 
without reckoning on that truth as applied practically in Ше, 
аге taking away the greatness of this movement. 


THE HUMAN MATERIAL 
Having examined the goal before the Movement, a £8 
that is certainly inspiring and attractive, what material 


at our disposal? The Theosophical Society 
It is not among 


f members, 


have we 
is a unique institution in its personnel. 
the large world movements with millions o io : 
but the members belonging to it have a yen 
this age that can hardly be overrated. They are 4 
followers of the Masters of the Wisdom" and € 4 
countless centuries been working in some capacity ™ 
those Elder Brethren. At one time soldiers, а 
time royal courtiers, at still other times scattered to the 


t anothe 
ends 0 


2 See note at the end.—C. J. 
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the earth to perform hard and difficult labours, (referred to in 
The Lives of Alcyone), the Band of Servers is to be found 
mainly in the ranks of the Theosophical Society to-day. Is it 
any wonder then that the members of this Society are capable 
of unusual sacrifice ? Is it to be wondered at that many of its 
best workers are capable of intuitive appreciation of the 
Masters’ will ? 

The materialis unusual. It is not the type of which the 
great geniuses are made. Geniuses are usually individualists. 
They like to soar away into the heights with their own self- 
absorbing interests regardless of their fellow-men. These are 
workers who can be despatched wherever work is to be done, 
a situation to be held, an awkward difficulty to be overcome. 
They are pioneers, some of them capable of fine leadership, 
others demanding cruder forms of work; but loyal servants 
of the Brotherhood throughout all ages are the members of 
this Society. 


A CAMPAIGN OF ACTION 


It is important that the Society should institute 
à world-wide campaign of action to enable it to play its 
part in the new civilization effectively. The fact that 
difficulties assail the Movement is no reason for anxiety. 
The economic blizzard, together with Krishnaji's teaching, 
has caused many who were whole-hearted and whole-time 
Workers to abandon their posts. Our ranks have been 
depleted, and for. some members the work of the Society 
seems finished—they have done all they can in this life. 
Still, the situation calls for action, not pessimism. When 
things look black and the situation is desperate, it is well to 
remember an incident of the Great War. Оп one occasion 
Marshal Foch, facing grave obstacles, reported to Head- 
quarters: “ My centre is giving, my left wing is retreating ; 
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the situation is excellent. I am attacking." The truth is 
that the situation always is excellent when we attack, and 
the Theosophical situation is excellent so long as we have 
the band of stalwarts who year by year throw themselves 


into the attack, with fervour developed by martyrdoms in past 
lives. 


Who will develop a programme so comprehensive that 
every member of the Society can take part, so attractive thet 
it will grip the interest and imagination of every опе, and % 
effective that the Theosophical Society will take a great part 
in the building of the new world? А world-wide plan of 
organized work is our great need to-day. 


BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


| In the early years of Krishnaji's work, perhaps more than half the audience wis 
composed of Theosophists. But during the last few years the general public at his 
addresses outnumber the Theosophists, sometimes more than by twenty to one. 


? It would be more correct to say that all the members of the Esoteric School, end 
some members of the Society outside it, are “ followers of the Masters oí » 
Wisdom," but not all members. Quite an appreciable number of members are m? 
committal to a belief on the matter, though probably scarcely any member is hosti 
toit. Belief in the existence of the Masters is, all members know, not obligatory up 
any member of the Society. 


LIGHTS 


А PICTURE coloured blue and gold, 
Where rosy looking clouds unfold : 
So comes the sunrise every morn. 
A nocturne silver-starred and grey 
Wherein the white moon takes her way : 
So is the peaceful night reborn. 


An instant when at last we see 
The burning heart of mystery : 
A glimpse of God’s most wondrous plan. 
A purpose to pursue the way, 
And know at last there dawns a day 
Of liberty to pilgrim man. EB Арно 


A FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR 
THEOSOPHY 


By CLARA M. CODD 


E is clear that we have come to a kind of pause in our great 

work. A new age is upon us, and new conditions, and 
among those new conditions is this factor: that we are no 
longer the only, or even chief, promulgator of the truths of 
the Ancient Wisdom to-day. Fifty years ago we held a 
solitary light burning in an immense darkness. To-day, 
following the torch lit by the Theosophical Society, hundreds 
of other bodies have sprung up doing similar work. It is 
true, as some of these other bodies I know will honestly admit, 
that the truths taught by them, and the ideas given out, for 
the most part took their rise from the original Theosophical 
Movement. But the waves of this thought have passed all 
boundaries and flooded the world. That rejoices the heart of 
every true Theosophist, but at the same time the spreading 
Wave carries with it, as it spreads, a certain deterioration and 
danger, as is, of course, always the case with new waves of 
thought, however purely initiated. 

The great basic truths of the Unity and Divinity of life, 
of the evolution of that life under the cyclic laws we term 
Karma and Reincarnation, are fast becoming public pro- 
perty and common knowledge. Hundreds of occult societies, 
Purporting to teach esoteric truths, have sprung up all over 
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the world, and all their elementary teachings embody these 
truths. Then again our great Founder, H.P.B,, brought back 
to a darkened world the most precious truth of all, the fact that 
amongst us, leading and guarding humanity, ever exist the 
Perfected Men, the fruit of human evolution. The Master is | 
at once the future hope and present blessing for men. Such 
a truth was too ennobling and inspiring to remain hidden, 
however reverently guarded. And so it has now spread | 
Over the face of the earth, and every one of these newly | 
constituted esoteric schools of thought profess to look to such 
a Master of the Wisdom as leader and guide. 

In many cases I feel sure that such Adept patrons are 
not absolutely that which the desire and devotion of the 
adherents of such bodies would feel them to be. Pictures 
received telepathically or otherwise, of our Masters, are nw 
published openly, or in private instructions, by different | 
occult bodies, or by private individuals who feel themselves 
to be directly in touch, Schools of personal training, some 0 
them very efficiently and highly organized, are part of these 
bodies. Some of them possess regularly graded steps 0 
initiation, and a highly elaborate ceremonial. They attrac; 
largely because they advertise in a way which appeals subtly 
to the desire for personal growth and power in man, lari 
numbers who might in earlier times have turned to The 
Sophy. l foresee that this age will become as time passe? | 
veritable welter of psychic communications and pronounce 
ments, and perhaps for this very reason the World-Teaches 
through Krishnaji, is laying so strong an emphasis in the 
other direction, for does He not always come to restore а loi 
balance ? 

So we are now working in a far more noisy and bus} 
world, occultly speaking, than was the case fifty уе 
Many of these occult bodies have “ stolen our thunder, r 
are using it in a much more effective way for the "i 
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personal side of a still human world than we can do. They 
consider, many of them, that whilst we have a sublime theory, 
they have evolved the more practical use of it. To put it in 
commercial language, we are “ up against " a keen competition 
in what will soon become, in a deteriorated sense, an over- 
stocked market. I am sure that the Theosophical Society is 
still the purest, the most unselfish, fount of esoteric knowledge, 
but in the world of form, spirituality seems sometimes to go 
tothe wall, though in the end it is always the conqueror. So 
I suggest that it has become a paramount necessity at this 
psychological moment to tighten our ranks, and to strengthen 
and deepen the real knowledge in our Society. 

We need above all else in the work more first-hand 
knowledge, greater depth of experience, steadiness of 
character, more flawless devotion, as well as a more scholarly 
equipment for exposition. The inner light must be burning 
very brightly, for there really lies the secret of our 
power, but at the same time we must have a certain 
number of workers, trained, expert, attractive іп ex- 
Position, who are able to lead and teach. I feel we need 
anew personnel, young, wholly devoted, gaining and 
developing a clarity and fund of knowledge, and also 
Wherever possible a trained awareness of the psychic side of 
life. Our two great veteran leaders stand alone in this 
tespect, but the time has come when many should be able to 
Spring forward to take over to a certain extent at least the 
Work they must soon lay down here. 

I would like to see formed a body of Theosophical San- 
hyasis, an order of Theosophical Jesuits, to become the leaders 
and teachers we need. I know it would take money, but as 
this is at present only a dream let us imagine that we have all 
the money we need. This money is invested, and the income 
derived from itis used in giving £100 a year to from 10 to 20 
Promising young people. They would be chosen from each 
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great National Section, and sent for a very intensive 5-year: 
course at one of the great centres like Adyar, Sydney or 
Wheaton. If it were possible, the young people chosen would 
be either pupils of our Masters or chosen as specially promis 
ing by a trained occultist such as Bishop Leadbeater. The 
first qualification would be that they were absolutely whole- 
hearted and devoted to the Work. During their five years’ 
training they would be taught the arts of meditation ani 
study. The study would be based on the following generi 
outline. 
Year 1. A complete and comprehensive study of de 
mentary Theosophy. 
Year 2. А thorough study of The Secret Doctrine. 
Year 3. A deep study of the theory and practice of al 
forms of Yoga training, especially the Yoga system t 
Patanjali. | 
Year 4. (To be undertaken at a modern University ия 
at hand.) A survey of the latest developments in the worlds 
| of religion, psychology, science and art. 
SUE Year 5. (At same place as above. А survey of the 
| latest theories and experiments in the world of economic an 
by social reform. 


S HET Throughout the whole five years' course, they would 2 
" UN d be taught voice production, and the art of literary expressit, 

MS iF and exercised every day by catechism in the art of rea) 
ТОР | definition and expression. 


Then, when the five years' course was completed M 
Я h would be sent, still being paid £100 a year to work, where mos! 
needed, in the National Sections of the world.’ E | 
Y \ When discussing these thoughts of mine reda 
| an old and experienced American member, he observe : 
when most of the students were trained they would uf 
calculations by getting married! There could of course | 


1 See note at the end.—C.J. 


І DA 1 
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compulsion that a student should bind himself to live a 
celibate life, but I am sure that if the real material were 
found, this would not often eventuate, for I know more than 
one worker who has intuitively known that no man can 
serve two masters. We have all been married many times 
in the past. If the call of the other service is strong enough 
in us, we shall have no need to renew that experience in 
this one. Marriage and parenthood is a tremendous service 
to mankind, but this other form of service distinctly demands а 
freedom gained by personal sacrifice and resolution in this 
respect. 

| This is my dream. Is there any possibility of its realiza- 
tion soon? I can see that the field of the souls of men are 
white to the harvest, and I want reapers who are reapers 
indeed. In the old days “naked a man followed the naked 
Jesus”. Could we not have the “little poor теп” of Saint 
Francis back again, those who asked nothing of life beyond 
bare necessities, but only gave to it an increasing wealth of 
love and understanding and inspiration ? 


BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


'This was the scheme organized by the President with the institution of the 


Brahmavidya Ashrama classes at Adyar. The studies however were for two years. 


But the selected students from the National Societies did not come. 


10 


TWO TECHNICAL NOTES 


By W. WHATELY SMITH, M.A., M.Sc. 
I 


i THE THEOSOPHIST for April, 1932 (pp. 73-74) Mr. G. E 

Sutcliffe raises a point of considerable interest to thos 
who concern themselves with what the Universe i 
“ really " like. 

The words “ real,” * really " and * reality " are as badly 
abused as any in popular parlance, or even in metaphysics, 
and are admittedly not easy to define. But I should k 
prepared to defend the view that a thing “ really " is asit 
appears to a consciousness which, so to say, immediately 
apprehends it as opposed to knowing about it. Even thisi 
highly colloquial and would need expansion in any forma 
treatment, so that the point is best brought out by illustration 

If “middle C" on an organ, say, be denoted by C, and 
tuned to a frequency of 256 vibrations per second, then the 
frequencies of the various C's will be : 

C, 32, C, 64, C, 128, C, 250, C;.512; C, 1024 and C; 
2048, etc. vibrations per second respectively. 

These frequencies are in the ratios : 

Es1s 48:16: 32-::04, ele, 
uu E Lr a (дб 2*.. 6t; E 
and from the purely physical standpoint the "intervals 
between C, and C,, C, and C,, C, and C,, etc., are 22 б, 


———ÓÁ — -:-:—:—:———_ 
———— 
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128, 256, etc. vibrations per second respectively : that is to 
say, the second interval is twice as great as the first, the 
third twice as great as the second, and so on.’ 

But psychological, in other words, as directly appre- 
hended in consciousness by a listener, these intervals are 
equal, and it seems reasonable to hold that this relation of 
equality is their “ real" relation to each other. 

І have selected this example for detailed illustration 
mainly because it is tolerably vivid and familiar. But a very 
similar type of relation has been found to hold over so wide a 
range of psycho-physical stimuli and sensations that it may 
fairly be regarded as universal. 

Thus in the case of weights it is found that if an 
increase of three grams, say, is necessary to cause a 
just perceptible difference in the “feel” of a weight of 
one hundred grams, then a weight of two hundred grams 
must be increased by six grams, not three, to produce a 
similarly just perceptible difference; that is to say, in order 
to produce an apparently equal effect in consciousness a 
constant percentage change in stimulus must be made. 
When this relation is rigidly formulated we have Weber's 
Law, which is very approximately true of certain experimental 
tanges, entirely empirical and thus in no way controversial.’ 
Fechner, however, notably fluttered the dove-cotes by boldly 
declaring that it was permissible to treat this empirical 
statement mathematically and to conclude that the magnitude 
of a sensation is proportional to the “ logarithm” of the 
stimulus. This follows rigidly from Weber’s Law provided 
certain assumptions are granted: actually, all these assump- 
tions have been vigorously challenged on psychological and 


'Tt will be noted that the frequency of each successive C is a constant percentage, 


namely, 100% of its predecessor. 

* Not hologist will agree with me, but 1 personally take the view that 
the densas m pé found universal and exact were it not for the influence of 
such complicating factors as strain, fatigue, nervousness, etc., which distort effects 
for very weak or very intense stimuli. 


NT. 
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metaphysical grounds; but there seems to-day very little doubt 
that they are justified both in principle and by тезш! 
For example, modern architectural acoustics, in some 
of its most important applications, is based on the assumption 
that this relation holds between the * intensity " (physical 
or objective stimulus) and “loudness ” (psychological or 
subjective sensation) of sounds: and it works out very 
well in practice. Certainly I do not fear that we shall come 
to much harm if we accept the law as correctly stating the 
form of the relation between (direct) knowledge of and (indirect) 
knowledge about, or—if I may be so bold—between Reality ani 
Appearance. 

I have permitted myself this digression, because I think 
it important to indicate the kind of way in which it has come 
about that we can formulate a relationship which prima face 
is so elusive, and can say with some confidence what a 
object or situation or sequence of events would be like if it 
were immediately present to consciousness. 

It is unfortunate that a matter which is really so simple 
should be made to seem formidable by the intrusion of the 
alarming word “logarithm”. Let me, for the benefit of not 
mathematical readers, remark that a logarithm is a peculiarly 
harmless and amiable entity whose chief occupation Б to 
relieve overworked calculators of interminable drudgerits 
And I think I can even explain it fairly well by saying thi 
the logarithm of a number’ is “the number of times a bm 
to multiply one by ten in order to obtain that number ”. Ln 
1,000 is 1x10x10x10 and its logarithm is clearly 8; 
10,000 is 1x10x10x10x10 and its logarithm is 4 a 
so on. The logarithm of such a number as 8,479, for я 
ample, must clearly be greater than 3 and less than 4—actut? 


~ : to ot 
! Cf: Nature, September, 1932, p. 334, for an important article which seems 
fully to vindicate Fechner's Law. свей: 


be 
* To base ten, as technically expressed; numbers other than ten may 
thus 16 is 1X2X2xX2xX2 and its logarithm is four (о base (wo. 


| the malad 
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iis 39284. This introduces complications; but so long as 
we stick to round figures the game is evidently child's play. 

Thus # we think of a small pin one centimetre in length 
and compare it with a pencil ten centimetres long, the one is ten 
limes as long as the other, but the logarithms of the lengths are 
one and two respectively, so that the logarithmic step, if I may 
call it so, which represents the subjective aspect, is one. A 
metre scale (100 cm.) represents only one more such step ; so 
that if we could be directly conscious of all three lengths at once, 
we should find that for this immediate perception the metre scale 
is as much longer than the pencil as the pencil is longer than 
the pin; just as we find that C, is as much higher than C, as 
С, is higher than C,.' And a ten-metre pole would appear as 
much longer than the scale as the scale is longer than the 
pencil, or twice as much longer than the pencil as the pencil 
is longer than the pin: and so forth by an equal step for 
every time the length is multiplied by ten. Thus the earth’s 
diameter would appear only about five steps and four-fifths 
further and the diameter of the whole known universe (about 
280 million light-years) only some twenty-six and a half steps 
from the pin.’ 

I believe that we are justified in saying that these are the 
proportions which would be (or are?) perceived by a con- 
sciousness capable of directly apprehending the Universe as 
à whole. 

[ wish to emphasize how very far most of us are from 
such direct apprehension of the distances which we discuss 


'The logarithms, to base ten and to three decimal places, of the frequencies of 
C, Co, 3» [ 4» FS x6 1:505, 1:806, 2:107, 2:408, 2:109, etc., increasing by equal 


Steps of 0:301. 


'My figures differ from those 
Фе centimetre for my unit instead of the 
add, in this discreet obscurity of a foot-note, i 
Suppose that such problems as those of sunspots are resolvable by the useof logarithms. 

he logarithms of spot intensity, for example, are, we may suppose, measures of the 

3UD'S sensations of spottiness; а knowledge of these may increase our sympathy and 

fellow-feeling for that afflicted Luminary, but will scarcely lead us to the origin of 
y 


given by Mr. Sutcliffe mainly because I have taken 
diameter of anatom. It may be permitted to 
that there seems to be no reason to 
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so confidently. So far as visual perception is concerned, ii 


is pretty certainly a matter of the angle subtended at the eye 
by the object concerned, in other words, of how large an 
image on the retina can be grasped as a whole. I donot 
know what the answer is,’ but a rough estimate suggests that 
it is not more than that produced by an object 5 cm. long ata 
distance of 1 metre, or one of 5 metres long at a distance 
of 100 metres. These two produce the same sized image on 
the retina and we conclude that one is larger than the 
other merely because we interpret other elements of the 
total situation as indicating that it is further from u 
and thence infer that it is longer. So soon as larger angles 
are involved interpretation of eye-muscle movement and the 
like sets in, and our knowledge becomes essentially as 
indirect as that obtained by survey with a chain and theodolite. 
Similar considerations apply to tactile and other methods 
assessing size. 

Practically all our knowledge of distance or extension 
generally is indirect. A mile, to me, stands for а бей 
amount of fatigue or elapsed time rather than tor #0) 
immediately known distance, while a thousand miles is " fout 
days’ pretty hard driving " and practically nothing more! As 
for the statement that the distance of Sirius is “ fifty-one millio 
million miles," this is merely a noise in the air or son 
marks on paper to which I know that I am expected inue 
with signs of empressement, but can manipulate as ici 
I can the marks 10? cm., which represent the diameter o 
an atom. Yet "really" the distance of Sirius is only abo! 
seventeen times as much longer than my foot as my Шы 
{һап my thumb! And seventeen is a number I can ded qr 
quite comfortably. Similarly, if Time conforms to the 
and there seems no reason to suppose that it ape ; 
step from one year to the age of a centenarian 1$ ' really 


law- 


t—the 


1 It may be zero. 


E —————— ааа 
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about a sixth of that from the latter to the estimated age of 
the oldest star. 

It is clear that if this reasoning be sound, as I am 
confident that it is, our normal perspective is very seriously 
at fault, so that we must drastically revise our naive 
impressions if we wish to form any just conception of what 
the Universe is really like. 

Inasmuch as Theosophists generally will not contest the 
view that individual consciousnesses are but local segregations 
of the One Consciousness, so that “ progress " consists in an 
increasing reunion therewith, the relevance of this revised 
perspective to Theosophical thought needs little emphasis 
from me. But I should like to mount my pet hobby-horse 
lor a moment to stress the fact that here again we have what 
may be an important source of error in the interpretation of 
юла fide and intrinsically correct occult pronouncements. 
И the occultist happens to be talking in terms of immediate 
experience (ie., logarithmically, so to speak) and the 
interpreter takes the remarks as referring to ordinary 
numbers, or vice versa, unlimited confusion may arise. 


(Zo be concluded) 


SHOW your own colours, sound your own note; it is precisely for 
this that you are here. To be yourself, to be sincere, give out your 
own authentic; this is your salvation. 

CHARLES WAGNER 
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A PLAN OF DEVACHAN 


Bx C. JINARAJADASA 


res design opposite was made by me twenty-two years ago 
in a fil of desperation against the lack of imagination 
of Theosophists. A few months ago I asked a Theosophist of 
forty-nine years’ standing what kind of a Devachan she would 
like, and she did not know, and could not imagine. Since 
Mr. A. P. Sinnett with his matter-of-fact non-mystical mind 
misunderstood the philosophical teachings of the Masters on 
the subject, the idea of Devachan as a dream-like, unreal 
“cocoon " of thought-forms has been the prevalent one among 
Theosophists. As if the objects of the physical plane were 
not uglier cocoons still, and far less “ real * than the thoughts 
about them! Yet in 1895 the truth was clearly seen during 
the investigations by Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater into 
the conditions on the Mental Plane, and described by the 
latter in his book The Devachanic Plane. Very few seem to 
have read that book, and fewer still to understand the revela- 
tion which it gave. 

In the design, of the creatures by the Lily Pond, “Ji” is 
my cat (who created for me my reputation among Theo- 
Sophists); Jack was a fox-terrier, an aristocrat to his ear-tips, 
Nick a large black nondescript of no caste but of much heart, 
both cherished dwellers in the home of my friends Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Kirby. 


! See THE THEOSOPHIST, October, 1932, “ Dr. Besant's First Use of Clairvoyance ’’. 
11 
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Since twenty-two years ago when I made the design, | 
would make only one change in my Devachan, which is to 
add a Laboratory for Occult Chemistry. 


шап 


this of “Heaven”. That truth of Theosophy is preached 
fuller sometimes by others than by Theosophists. The 
hymn-writer speaks more truly than the average Theosophist: 


For in Thy courts one single day, 
"[is better to attend, 

Than, Lord, in any place besides, 
А thousand days to spend. 


And none among the poets has revealed so wonderfully as 
Browning the luminous truth : 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by-and-by. 


“We shall hear it by-and-by ". Is that not the same truth 


as what the Adept wrote through H.P.B. as He finished Isis 
Unveiled ? 


: T A pe ly 
It needs but the right perception of things objective to finally 
discover that the only world of reality is the subjective. 


* . . 37 2 7 ге 
Is it not this “ right perception " which we Theosophists à 
asked to give when the Mahàchohan said in 1881 : 
: Age Re" ;en ihe 
Teach the people to see that life on this геги, ЯЙ 
happiest, is but a burden and delusion, that itis! perd of 
Karma, the cause producing the effect, that is our min UT so 
saviour in future lives, and the great struggle for liie 
lose its intensity. 


; first 
Is my Plan of Devachan such a phantasy as it seems at 
sight ? 


DRUIDIC TRIADS 
SOME TRIADS OF WISDOM AND WISE DOING 
Selected and translated from the Welsh 
BY D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


THREE things make for spirituality: Love, justice and 
tbedience. 

Three foundations of happiness: To be just in conduct, 
well versed in truth, and energetic in compassionate activity. 

Three things to be seriously considered every day: The 
laws of love and kindliness, the duty of hospitality, and the 
setvice of God; and duly to put these into practice. 

Three things avoided by the wise: Expecting the 
impossible, grieving over that which is irretrievable, and 
fearing the inevitable. 

Three excellences of wisdom: To be aware of all things, 
to suffer with all things, and to be detached from all things. 

Three things make possible a right judgment: A know- 
ledge of truth, a realization of others’ need, and an abundant 
generosity. 

Three judgments without which is no true judgment : 
That of those who love us, that of those who hate us, and 
that of conscience. 

Three things with which every work should be carried 
out and good and useful knowledge imparted: With one's 


| Whole heart, one's whole mind, and one's whole power. 


MEM 
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Three sources of understanding : Affection, principles, 
and ideals. 

Three reasons for seeking knowledge : Goodness, beauty, 
and duty. 

Three things requisite to perfect spirituality: Love 
towards God, love towards every living thing, and love 
towards every truth and justice. 

Three things to be esteemed: Cheerfulness in trouble, 
generosity in success, and spiritual progress in both 
conditions. 

Three spiritual instructors of men : Worldly misfortune, 
bodily illness, and unmerited hatred. 

Three things increase wisdom: Misfortune, illness, and 
enemies. 


TRIADS OF COMPASSION 


Three activities partaking of the Divine: Support of the 
poor and weak, kindness to an enemy, and cheerful suffering 
in every just cause. i 

Three signs:of cruelty : Needlessly to frighten an animal 
to be needlessly tearing trees and plants, and to be insisten 
in asking favours ! À | 

Three signs of gentleness in a тап: Pity for his beast, 
love of home, and singing at his work. 

Three signs of compassion: Understanding of a little 
child’s complaint ; to turn aside and not disturb an animal thet 
is lying down ; and to be cordial and pleasant to all strangers 


VARIOUS TRIADS AND SAYINGS 
: v E е; 
Three kinds of people deserving of admiration and lov 


ittle 
Those who look with love on the beauty of the earth, on litt 
children, and on a great work of art. 


m 
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Three essentials of poetic genius: An eye to see Nature, 
a heart to feel Nature, and a resolute courage that dares to 
follow Nature. 

Three things to be sternly controlled : The hand, tongue, 
and desire. 

Three primal unities: One God, one Truth, one point of 
Liberty; and these are where all opposites are resolved and 
balanced. 

Three foods causing ill-health, short life, and a dullness of 
the senses: Flesh foods, preserved foods, and those with too 
much fat or grease. 

Three things make rebirth necessary for man: His 
failure to obtain wisdom, his failure to attain to goodness, and 
his clinging to the lower, that is, to evil. 

Three characteristics of perfection: Love as far as 
necessity for it exists; order (or harmony) that cannot be 
improved; and knowledge as far as thought and perception 
can reach. 

There is no spirituality except in compassion to all living 
things. 

There is no origin except in Him (or That) who is 
Without origin, namely God. 

The voice of God is the voice of every atom, and the 
Voice of every atom is the voice of God. 

That which is no-thing is God; God is that which is 
no-thing. 


What is God? The life of all that lives. 
What is the spirit of God? The Power of all 


Powers, 
What is the Providence of God ? The order of orders and 


the system of systems. 


мя | 
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Three primary conditions of the Circle of Liberty: 
Absence of evil (limitation); absence of want; and absence 
of perishing. 

Three things restored in the Circle of Liberty : Original 
Awen or spiritual genius; universal love, and universal 
memory; for without these there could be no attainment of 
felicity. 

Three things are on the wane: The dark, the false, and 
the “ dead " (the ‘‘ dead " is that which is opposed to Life). 

Three things acquire strength daily—there being “a 
majority of desires supporting them " : Love, knowledge, ani 
justice. 

Three things grow more enfeebled daily—there being “a 
majority of desires in opposition to them": Hatred, 
injustice, and ignorance. 

When a man truly loves, he co-operates with God. 


LIFE is a work, begin it; 

Life is a battle, win it; 

Life is a pure heart, shield it ; 
Life is a sceptre, wield it. 


OCCULT CHEMISTRY 


1. THREE VARIETIES OF OXYGEN, О; 2. ТМО 
VARIETIES OF OZONE, O,. 


Bv C. JINARAJADASA 


Ws the clairvoyant investigations into the chemical 
elements began in 1895, the first elements to be ex- 
amined by Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater were 
Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen. The investigations were 
published in Lucifer, November, 1895, and diagrams were 
given of the three elements. It was then stated that Oxygen 
contained 290 Anus, or, as they were then called, “ultimate 
physical atoms”. Since Hydrogen had 18 Anus, and as at 
the time all chemists accepted Hydrogen as the unit of weight, 
the weight of Oxygen was given as 290+18=16°11+. This 
weight was slightly heavier than the chemical weight which 
160. Oxygen was described as follows: 
The next substance investigated was Oxygen, a far more 
complicated and puzzling body; the difficulties of observation were 
very much increased by the extraordinary activity shown by this 
element and the dazzling brilliancy of some of its constituents. The 
faseous atom is an ovoid body, within which a spirally coiled snake- 
ike body revolves at a high velocity, five brilliant points of light 
Shining on the coils. The snake appears to be a solid rounded body, 
ut on raising the atom to E 4 the snake splits lengthwise into two 
Waved bodies, and it is seen that the appearance of solidity is due to 
the fact that these spin round a common axis in opposite directions, 
and so present a continuous surface, as a ring of fire can be made by 


Whirling a lighted stick, The brilliant bodies seen in the atom are on 
e crests of the waves in the positive snake, and in the hollows 


nw / 
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bodies, eleven of which interpose between the larger brilliant spots. 


As stated above, Oxygen was described as a “ spirally 
coiled snake-like body”, А slight general appearance of it i 
£iven in a model which is illustrated in Fig. 1, a. On closer 
examination, the “snake” is seen to be made of two spirals, 
revolving in opposite directions (Fig. 1, 6 and c). One spiral 
is positive and the other negative; each re 
presents therefore one half of Oxygen, and for | 
brevity's sake we shall call each 20. At fits 
sight, the two halves seem alike, except for the 
difference in their twist; there is however? | 
fundamental difference. 

Each à O shows 5 large points in it, repre 
sented in the model by 5 small discs. Thes 
are different in configuration, according as they 
belong to the positive 2 О, or to the negative 40. 


© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
Each disc is composed of 7 Anus; but i 
© 
© 
© 
e 


the positive 3 О they are grouped in one manne, 
and in another manner in the negative +O (Fig. 2) 
Each 40 is composed of 5 sections, which 
are all alike. А section consists of a grou 
of 7 Anus, having above it 6 small groups? 
2 Anus each, and below it 5 similar s 
groups. (See Fig. 2.) These 5 sections P 
together into one long string of beads, and » 
the whole string turns into a spiral. If * 
Fis. ® understand the configuration of one of the : 
sections, we can follow the structure of опе 3 О. Ths” 
given in Fig. 3. 
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We note at once the principal difference; it is in the 
group of 7 Anus. In the positive 3 О, that group is arranged 
| in a particular way; in the centre is one positive Anu; 6 
| other Anus, 3 of them positive and 3 negative, are placed at 
the 6 points represented by the centres of the 6 sides ofa 
cube. On the other hand, in the group of 7 Anus inthe 
negative 3 O, there is a different arrangement; the centre 
is formed by one negative Anu; 6 other Anus, 3 positive 
and 3 negative, are arranged in pairs on three levels, one 
pair on a line with the centre, the other two pairs above and 
below at right angles to each other. The median line however 
is not at right angles to either, but somewhat aslant. To each 
11 group of 7 Anus there are attached 11 groups of 2 Anus, and 
| the arrangement is shown in the diagram. 

All this description however gives no real idea of the 
extraordinarily powerful nature of the forces which male 
Oxygen. How many types of force are involved is nol yet 
| known; three however have been noted. (No mention wit 
| here be made of the forces which compose each Anu; those 
| ате at least ten in number. Their description is tor s 
| | moment not necessary in describing Oxygen, which 18 mate 
up of 290 Anus.) The description of each force at re 
brings us to the mystery of the fourth dimension, re it 1s 
| from the fourth dimension of space that forces flow € 
Anu, orto any group of Anus—to a small group like those 0 
20r 7,as in the diagram, or to a large group like Oxygen 
as one whole composed of 290 Anus. 
| We can make no pronouncement as to the primeval 
origin of this intensely active element; but as we see es 
working order at the present day, the operation of the p 
force appears to begin at the central positive Апи d 
positive group of seven. That Anu gets charged by the 


ace, to be 
!The “fourth dimension” is not Time, but a distinct dimension о! EO 
represented diagrammatically as a line at right angles to all three axe 
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in a special way; it may perhaps actually be shot out by the 
Sun. The force, which is like blinding light, radiates out in 
al directions through the whorls of the Anu, and draws 
towards it 6 other Anus, three of them positive and three 
negative. Then there wells up from the central Anu a 
second force. 

It wells up from “ nowhere,” that is, from no visible direc- 
tion in our three-dimensional length-breadth-height space. It 
appears to come from a hole which has no front or back, no 
top or bottom. From the central Anu the force flows as 
indieated by the lines, following always this law, that a force 
always flows out from the bottom of an Anu, that is from its 
pointed end, and enters in at the top of it, at its heart-shaped 
depression. In the positive group of 7 Anus, the force 
flowing from the central Anu traverses the other six Anus, 
and re-enters the central Anu at its heart depression. A 
complete circuit is thus made. 

In so completing the circuit, the force causes a third 
force to manifest, as if by a kind of induction. It enters from 
the fourth dimension through the central Anu, and its 
operation is dual: first, it charges the group as a whole and 
then shoots upwards, and through each duad. It not only shoots 
up through them, it brings them into their position as a string 
of 6 duads. When it reaches the topmost duad, it shoots 
upwards still, if another section of the j O is above it; if 
there is no section above, the force curves over and enters 
the topmost duad of the negative 4 О, and shoots downwards 
through the 6 duads. If there were not then a group of 7 
Anus, the force would rush downwards gathering more duads 
as pearls on astring. But on the descent, after the 6 duads, 
it meets a stream of force coming to it at right angles. 

This force also issues from the central Anu of the posi- 
tive 7; it shoots out at right angles to the ascending force. 
When the upward force in its descent meets this force at 


~ 
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right angles, a vortex is created, whose effect is to bring firsta 
negative Anu, and then round it 6 other Anus, three negative 
and three positive. When so brought into being this pre- 
dominantly negative group of 7 Anus exercises a'curious effect 
on the positive group. It is as if it existed in order to “ step 
down” the tremendous energy welling in the positive seven, 
so as to make it utilizable for work. The flow of the force 
within the negative 7 is as drawn in the diagram. But 
whereas, in the case of the positive group, the force 
issues at the bottom of the central Anu in one stream, here, 
in the negative group, that force as it issues at the bottom 
divides into two streams, each stream traversing three 
Anus, and then returning back to the central Anu from 
which it originated. If the diagram is carefully examined, 
it will be noted that one stream, for instance, that drawn as 
going to the right, as it issues from the point of the centril 
negative Anu, enters into a positive Anu, then enters 2 
negative Anu, then enters a positive Anu, and then returns to 
the negative Anu, from which it enters into the central Anu. 
Similarly, the stream marked on the diagram as flowing from 
the point of the central Anu to the right enters into a neg 
tive Anu, then enters a positive Anu, then enters à negative 
Anu, and then returns to the positive Anu, from which i 
enters into the central Anu. A complete circuit is thus made. 
This force does not flow in straight lines; it tends‘ 
curve. One striking element about the force (for that matter 
about all forces) is that it is alive; there is a dim consciousness 
in it, a sense of delight as it does a work. Me 
The descending force continues to rush down the jen 
and then on to the 6 upper duads of the next section. 5 
the last section is reached, the force curves over to 
itive 4 О and enters it. EE 
^! The * spirally coiled snake-like body ” which 15 ein 
appears as a snake of white light; but when the sn 
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separated into its two constituents, the positive 2 О and the nega- 
tive 4 О, the former is rose-red in colour, and the latter blue. 
Another diagram of Oxygen may perhaps help to make 
clear the five pairs of sections, and 
how the two parts of the element are 
interlocked (Fig. 3a). | 


SECOND VARIETY OF OXYGEN | 


It is mentioned above that from 
the positive seven a force shoots out | 
at right angles. After the negative | 
seven is made there is an interaction 
between the two. In some Oxygen, | 
this interaction produces a kind of | 
stress, and there arises between | 
them a centre of force. А force 
flows in from the fourth dimension, | 
and holds 4 Anus, two positive and | 
two negative (Fig. 4). These 4 Anus | 
are not encircled by any sphere wall ; | 
the force enters all four simultane- 
ously, and does not go in and out of | 
them. 
Why this body of 4 Anus exists | 
9669995 is not known; of course it makes a | 
Fic. 3a heavier variety of Oxygen. Each | 
pair of sections become as follows : | 
Positive section: 7--(11x2) = 29 
Negative section : 3 = 29 
New group of 4 = 


oo 
= 
2 
2 а 
E ш 
2 3 = а 
« 
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Sine there are five such pairs making up Oxygen, the new 

variety is 9x62—310 Anus, which divided by Н=18А 

gives us : 

Second Variety of O— A = 17°22. 

This may be the O,, or the O,, variety lately discovered by 
| chemists, since on the scale O=16, its weight is 17°34. 
| Even of this second variety, there are two variants. 

Опе is as in the diagram, where іп the group of four the two 
positive Anus are vertical But there is a second variant, 
where the two positive Anus are horizontal Іа this 
position they are farther apart than when vertical. 

This gives rise to two shapes of this second variety. 
Each Oxygen has its “ sphere wall," and since Oxygen is 
ап elongated body, this sphere wall is egg-shaped. The egg- 
Shape of the second variety is naturally fatter round the 

‚ middle than the ordinary variety. But even of the egg-shapes 
of the second variety, there is a slim variety and a fat variety ; 
= | the latter is where the two positive Anus are horizontal. 
m In a few oxides so far examined, the Oxygen is the 
normal variety, that is to say, that of 290 Anus, without the 
extra five groups of 4 Anus. 


THIRD VARIETY OF OXYGEN 


This probably is not a natural variety, that is, it is not 
to be found in the atmosphere. It was artificially constructed, 
by tacking on to each 1 O, to the positive and to the negative, 

| another pair of sections. The Oxygen snake held the two 
lew sections, making a very elongated Oxygen. 

Five pairs of sections of 58 A each = 290 

New pair of sections =» 54 


— — 
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This gives us ө =19°11 as the weight. How long this 
artificial variety persists is not known; the extra pair of 
sections may not possibly cohere very long. 


TWO VARIETIES OF OZONE, 0, 


Chemists state that Ozone is composed of three Oxygens, 
and give to it the symbol O,. Its molecular weight is 4778, 
Which is nearly that of 3 Oxygens. The accepted formula is: 


j0, 2 75: 


This means that three volumes of Oxygen give two volumes of 
Ozone. But the molecular weight of Ozone “cannot be 
ascertained save by indirect means e. 

Clairvoyant magnification shows that Ozone is not 
composed of 3  Oxygens but of опе half of three 
Oxygens. The model, Fig. 5, shows what the clairvoyant 
investigator sees, It shows three half Oxygens standing 
upright at the three points of a triangle. By comparing the 
model of Ozone with that of the Oxygen above it on the same 
Plate, Ozone is seen to be composed of 2 poeiva 
l negative 4 O. This isone variety of Ozone, a A 
variety. There is a second variety, which is ае 
negative $ О and 1 positive 4 О, a negative variety of kc 
It is noted that the positive variety of Ozone is ks 

for some reason than the negative variety ; yet the m 
of Anus is the same. The positive variety Es 
upper strata of the air. Thus, at sea level at he d 
the negative variety is found, but at the level of d 
Mountains (3,000— 4,000 feet), the positive variety is t fed 
mon form of Ozone. The investigator gains the impre ti 
that the positive variety is of a “greater EC 
cleanness," which may account for the sense of puri? 


г m " 
! Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry, by Alexander Smith, ** Ozone 
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which we get in mountain air, as being due not only to 
the absence of dust particles, but also to the presence of this 
variety of Ozone. 

Electrical action in nature, such as a thunderstorm, has 
the effect of separating the Oxygen “snake” into its two 
parts, the positive 4 О and the negative 4 О. The two may 
come together to form Oxygen once again, or in the process 
the positive + O attracts an additional negative 3 О (or vice 
versa) and all three form Ozone. 

Some problem of polarity is probably involved, so that the 
positive variety of Ozone ascends ; it is not lighter because it 
has fewer Anus than the negative variety. The designation 
for Ozone should be 4 (Os). 


THE GENESIS OF THE ELEMENTS 


I have to suspend further descriptions of the Chemical Elements for 
the simple reason that it is not possible to put into THE THEOSOPHIST 
the very large diagrams that are necessary to describe the remaining 
55 elements in their six great groups. All the separate diagrams 
of them have been drawn, but toassemble each group so as to form 
diagrams of the kind necessary for the magazine is an impossible 
task. Some of the groups will take at least six large diagrams. The 
complete diagrams will appear in a large quarto edition of Occult 
Chemistry—the proposed third edition. АП the material is ready, 
the only remaining requirements being time and strength on the part 
of the editor and draughtsman. 

C. JINARAJADASA 


A PRISONER OF LOVE 


HE stands between the living and the dead 
Those who are living the eternal life 

And those who blind and deaf to all but strife, 
Whith hearts that know no peace, make nature red 
With ravine, groping souls, grown blind within, 
Hoodwinked with the black folds of lust and sin. 


One step, and he was freed from sorrow's way, 
But he will never take it, he shall до 

The long dark road, determined to bestow 
Help where it will be taken, point where day 
Appears beyond the hills: with wistful heed 
Love strives and loses—but will yet succeed. 


Ah patient Prisoner! love has bound you fast: 
Though Heaven is yours, yet pity for the lost 
On life's sad journey, though you count the cost, 
Holds you, man's comforter, until at last 
He strides beyond the shadow and is free! 
Then only will you claim your liberty. 
Е. Н. ALDEOUS 


THE BESANT MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL AT ADYAR 


For the last two years the call to “make Adyar a Flaming 
Centre" has been in the hearts of many F.T.S., and of late that 
idea has been reinforced by the publication of some words from our 
President's diary for 1931 showing how deeply our beloved leader is 
pondering over this thought. Many who know Adyar in their 
physical bodies, as well as many more who look to it as the great | 
centre of our Society—the outer centre through which the forces from | 
the true centre at Shamballa flow to nourish every branch of the 

Theosophical tree—must be pondering this question also, and wonder- 

ing what they can do to help to liberate in our Headquarters a richer 

flow of the life of the Hierarchy. 


To the writer it has seemed that what Adyar needs most is the 
presence of more young life—but how to overcome the apparently 
insuperable difficulties in the way of transplanting more youth to 
Adyar has so far found no answer. But our President now points out 
the way. Can we not rally in response to her call, and before she 
leaves her present body set to work to realize the ideal she 
indicates—a School in Adyar? ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
А school! Yes! then at once will youth be drawn to our Head- | 


quarters, not alone as students, but as teachers, and presently 
teachers of different nationalities. In most countries now there are 
Theosophists who are trained teachers, longing to give their services | 
in a Theosophical school, even if it means sacrifice, | 


I do not minimize the diíficulties. More money asked for, you 
Say, at this time when for so many a bare livelihood is hard to get ; 
besides there was a school at Adyar before and it has been removed ; 
each Section, each Lodge, nay, even each individual has at present too 
many responsibilities to take on more; so many schemes have been 
Started with great enthusiasm and then fizzled out. All these argu- 
ments are true and weighty, but, my brothers, does not all our 
Theosophical experience teach us that if a thing is really important 
it can be done? One need only look at the manner in which New | 
India was started by our President and carried on till the need for it 


! See note at the end by C. Jinarajadasa. 
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| ceased, and how this was done wh 


penny with which to embark upon the enterprise. But the thing 
| was needed, and she set about at once searching for a way, and 
found it. Cannot we do the same ? 


en, as she has told us, she had not a 


Ina great Society such as ours, are there not many who could make 

still a little further sacrifice? It is so often those who have least 

| who are most ready to give! Are there not also many of us who, in 

| Spite of economic depression, still live very comfortably, and do not 

|. our consciences prick us when from time to time we hear the 
| figures of the unemployed and wonder : “ What can I do?’ 


I know that this is so. Then what of the saying: 


To feed the poor is a good and noble and useful work, yet to feed their souls is 
nobler and more useful than to feed their bodies. 


And has not the Teacher shown us that no greater service = 
done to anyone than to help him to liberate himself, to express his 


whole nature creatively ? In such a school this would undoubtedly 
be the aim. 


| One word to any Indian brothers who may read this. Ans ым 

| no wealthy Indians among Theosophists ? Are there none toco x 

h forward to head the list with a substantial donation in pun i 
this urgent call from our President—surely an invitation m They 
who stand behind our Society, and who ask us to make Не spo me 
have chosen for its visible centre a place where the new life си ce 
with fewer impediments than have heretofore hedged аа , 
surge into a mighty force for the revivification of the world : 


E. M. W. 


NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 
^ 1 


J he 
"The word “ Adyar” is used both for the Headquarters et 
Society—a property of 266 acres—and for the distric fib enon 
When talking of a “ School in Adyar,” it is well to rem the Tue 
will not be a school conducted by the dores үзөр odere iil 
| | sophical Society. It will be a school conducted by ; pfo purpose of 
| | they may even rent an outlying part of the Estate for АЙЧ, ча, | 
| | a school This was done by the Society for oe T educations 
National Education (which merged into the tees Valles Trust) 
Trust, which in its turn became merged into the 18 АА, and the 
That part of the Estate called Damodar Gardens wre vacan Butn 
Society was glad enough to let it and get a. ren Or Committee 
school or college has yet been conducted by the cit ОА Council 
| of the Theosophical Society on behalf of the cra idis the Depressed 
All the educational activities of Colonel Olcott— n. by Dr. Besat | 
Classes at Adyar, for the Buddhists in aden Be on behalf ofthe | 
were activities in their personal capacities and no 
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Society. The National College and School (now transferred to Rishi 
Valley) were often spoken of as the “Adyar Theosophical School and 
College,” but they were located outside the Estate, half a mile away. 
The proposed Theosophical School and College will be conducted by 
Dr. G.S. Arundale and his co-workers in this field; it will in the 
beginning be located within the Estate, paying rent for whatever 
building or ground is occupied. Though “in Adyar,” the Theo- 
sophical Society will undertake no responsibilities towards it, except 
the usual one of a landlord. 


I have been asked, since the school is to be called “ Besant 
Memorial School," if thai school is to be the only memorial to 
Dr. Besant's magnificent services to the Society and to India. There 


| will be many kinds of memorials—institutions, buildings, and others ; 


the school is one of them. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF EUROPE 


IN February, 1932, A. F. Folkersma drew up a scheme for the 
reconstruction of Europe which has been circulated, but which still 
needs to be known widely. The following summary will givea 
general idea; persons specially interested in the scheme may get the 
original circular from A. F. Folkersma, Оттеп, Holland. 


_It is generally agreed that Europe, as the world, is suffering from 
political chaos and economic distress. Capitalism, Socialism, Fascism, 
etc, have failed and so a radical change is needed. Europe must 
regenerate through a common Ideal; this means immediate sacrifice 

ut peace and prosperity in the end. 


The scheme is that all European countries with their colonies 
and dominions except Russia should form a Federation each ceding 
Some of its sovereign powers to a Central Federal Council, and 
retaining the remainder of its own sovereignty. Present frontiers 


| Temain, but safety is guaranteed to all. It may be possible to include 


apan and America in the Federation later. 


The Central Federal Council with headquarters in Geneva, will 
be composed of citizens from all countries but a majority from the for- 
mer neutral states. The duties and powers of this body are (1) to 
maintain a Federal Guard and a Federal Fleet and with these to 
Safeguard all the partners of the Federation, they having disarmed ; 
(2) to control trade and tariffs of all the partners ; there will be free 
trade within the Federation to begin with, and world-wide free trade 
a the ultimate goal; (3) to raise a reconstruction fund, thus: each 
country will contribute a part of what would be its military budget, 
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3 peace tax and 25 per cent from import and export duties; (4) t 
introduce a Federal currency and establish a Federal Bank. to control 
ederal exchanges, and to take up all the war debts and repay 


them within ten years; (5) to make the English language compulsory 
in all schools.’ 


The Federation will be presided over by a Federal Pro-Consul (s 
former neutral for the first ten years); there will be Federal Consuls 
In the capitals of all the partner countries; the Pro-Consul's and the 
Consuls' offices will be connected by wireless, telephone, etc. 


Germany will get a mandate colony; there will be certain 
general rules; Communists will not be permitted to settle in the 
countries of the Federation; trade with Russia will be permitted. 


A number ‘of necessary committees will be formed for advising 
the Federal Council. The Federal Guard will be organized and 
stationed in about thirty towns (20,000 men in each town) besides 
10,C00 men in each of the fourteen capitals. The Federal Fleet уе 
will be about fifteen. The officers and men of both the Guard "s 
the Fleet will be recruited principally from the former anl 
they will wear Federal uniforms and the warships will fly a Fe ral 
flag, all pledged to the Federation. Each country will keep a smal 
number of its own men armed for internal purposes. 


| THE NEW HISTORY SOCIETY 
| OF NEW YORK 


v: ү ted 
1 ei THIS society has embarked upon two small puis ды» 
r to strengthen the hands of workers for Peace. (i th eYIniversitis 
| prizes for papers "to be written by the Students o Hie Youth of tbe 
| and Schools of Europe” on Ње subject " How сап t of a United 
Universities and Schools contribute to the realization be obtained 
States of the World?” Details of the Mie n ac ew York, 
from the Society's headquarters, 132 East 65th pare which 
| U.S.A. (2) They propose to issue a World Реасе € the ex 
| will help to “ unify the diversities of the Peace ОУ" is believed, 20 
of more effective action ". Such a publication will, i g ranks of thos 
only “constitute important testimony to the a of instru 
organized to fight war,” but shovld also act as а ed the Peace 
tion and inspiration for the progressive advancem 
| cause throughout the world". Co-operation is Se da 
|" all kinds of peace organizations in furnishing ittee of 
| Information many be sent to the Editorial Commi 
Wr History Society. 


1 [I hope not the English spelling !—C. J.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Election of a New President 


REFERRING to the article in THE THEOSOPHIST for November, 1932, 
in which Dr. Arundale suggests that the Masters should be consulted 
o the appointment of a future President, I should like to remark 
that since the clauses referring to its esoteric background no 
longer figure in the Constitution of the Theosophical Society, the 
Society has become a purely exoteric body. Accordingly the election 
of а new President takes place exclusively in accordance with the 
tules laid down in Rule 10 of the Rules and Regulations. Until 
tecently it said there that the new President was nominated by the 
General Council at a meeting, which choice had to be confirmed by 
e members of the Society with a majority of two-thirds. 


It will be clear that the General Council's power to nominate 


| anew President placed this candidate in a favourable position with 


regard to his chances of being elected. For if the Society had 
reasonably to reject the candidate nominated by the General Council, 
it would have to hold definite well-considered reasons for doing 
3. Certain considerations might have induced the General Council 
to fix its choice and it may be conceived that among these considera- 
tions might be the conviction—obtained in whatever way—that a 
certain person was the one whom the Masters wanted as leader of the 
Society. Consequently, by establishing this conviction with the 
members of the Council, the Masters would avail themselves of an 
opportunity—the only opportunity—of constitutionally influencing 
the appointment of the person desired by Them, This was still more 
apparent when Colonel Olcott, in accordance with the right given 
him in section 4 of the Memorandum of Association, personally 
nominated his successor. 

Nevertheless we should not lose sight of the fact that the decision 
tested with the independent judgment of the members of the whole 
Society, that the responsibility for their choice rested with them. 
In this responsibility of the members lies the democratic character of 


the Theosophical Society. 


Meanwhile Rule 10 of the Rules and Regulations has been 
altered. A twofold change has been brought about in the procedure 
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of nominating candidates for Presidency, viz., (a) the General Council 
no longer nominates one candidate, but any member of the 
General Council is entitled to nominate a candidate ; (5) nominatim 
of candidates no longer takes place at a meeting of the General 
Council to be held for that purpose. Voting by the members of the 
Society has been retained: the candidate polling the largest number 
of votes will be declared chosen. 


It is clear that by this alteration the democratic character of the 
Theosophical Society has even been strengthened and that any 
influence of the Masters on the election of a President, in a way that 
might even be distantly connected with the Constitution of the 
Society, is practically excluded. 


J. KRUISHEER 


The Work of the League of Nations 


May I be permitted, with all respect. to point out that, whi 
a Watch-Tower note refers to my article, " The Spiritual Bases of 
Peace," as being “on the work of the League of Nations," my re- 
ferences to the League take up only one-sixth of the article; andin 
these I took the precaution to dissociate myself from the charges 
of failure made against the League, and the prophecies of its coming 
collapse, in the phrases, “it is constantly being said,” and, fas 
hinted to-day ". The other five-sixths of the article set out individus 
and collective ways of "bringing about the psychology of pene 
which I had hoped would be regarded as helpful, not critical а, 
in intention. If the writer in the Watch-Tower caught ME 
of a depressing note " in the article, I do not think that it ans ta 
my intention or even expression, but from the m As 
world situation that I naturally had to refer to as a — 
preliminary to prescription of treatment. ‚Му опе кй dst 
gloom” was my expression of my conviction that the ertet 
“the merely external phases of human relationships and P itu 
will bring no drastic results. I prescribed " the practice of ар ife 
idealism; that is, action rising spontaneously out батмас 
that sees the essential unity of humanity . . . and Е ты! is the 
individual and group organization and conduct to it^. кг 
gist of my article, and I had the thought that it was a res cati 
of the first Object of The Theosophical Society, and an паса 
towards the fulfilment of “The Plan”. I take it that и Т 
in the note that “for those who have had any glimpse 4 "rit wi 
occult Plan behind the League, depression is not the ae 
which its work is noted " is general in application. — does n 
Lm vg inference that a literal reading might find in! 
apply. 


James Н. Cousins 
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The Economic Crisis 


May I suggest two changes in our magazine, so well edited by 
yourself? The first, a slight one, the marking of prices of books 


reviewed in THE TH EOSOPHIST. 


_ Thesecond is a much more radical proposal, as in my opinion, it 
| isa mistake in policy to entirely ignore the present economic and 
financial crisis through which the world is passing, and from the 
| adverse effects of which most of humanity are suffering, as well 
as the great majority of fellows of the Society. It is very unfortunate 
that all our leaders seem to have no knowledge of finance or eco- 
, lomics, and appear to assume that the material ills of the world are 
merely dueto the lack of good-will and Brotherhood. My experience 
of life does not substantiate this latter conclusion. It is not the lack of 
Brotherhood, but the operation of a rotten financial system by which 
the world is run for the benefit of a few, at the expense of the mass. 
ofhumanity who are helpless to remedy the ills they are subjected to.. 


If our leaders are ignorant on these matters, it is not so with 
many of the rank and file of the Society, some of whom are using all 
their energies to overturn the existing economic system. 


In a word, I would ask you to throw your columns open, occasion- 
Шу, at all events, for an article on the New Economics, or Credit 
eform. We have many able pens, in the English Section, such as. 
Lt-Col. Powell, Major Galloway, T. Kennedy, and no doubt, many 
others, all over the world, who could educate us on these subjects. 

Art, Science, Comparative Religion, Beauty, etc., play no doubt a. 
keat part in life, but at the present time, many of us believe Eco- 
nomics and Politics (also completely ignored) have a much greater 
importance for all thinking people. 

N. І. JoyNT 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


l. The prices will be given. 


2. This “leader” at least is not ignorant “on these matters ”.. 

He is on the whole wide-awake to most things that affect humanity. 
e makes a point of reading as many diagnoses and remedies as he 
сап. But the trouble is that the position is not unlike a patient 
suffering from several ills, and the several physicians consulted pick 
upon a different cause of the general trouble, and prescribe for that, 
expecting that it will cure all the causes. And each consultant picks 
upon a different cause! If we go to an allopath, a surgeon, a homeo- 
bath, an osteopath, a herbalist, a “ Nature cure " doctor—and if in India, 


14 
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to an Ayur Veda doctor—each will give a remedy, which certainly will 
give some relief, and may, possibly, produce a total cure. I believe the 
three “able pens” mentioned are all committed to one solution, that 
generally known as the Douglas Credit scheme. But it is not the 
only solution offered. The latest is “ Technocracy,” with its promise 
to each person of an income of 10,000 dollars a year. 


THE THEOSOPHIST will publish any article on any topic affecting 
human relations, provided the article ts not too long. The magazine 
cannot be turned into a propaganda field for any single remedy; 
there are specialized journals for that. But it will gladly publish 
informative articles. In these days of many magazines and articles, 
the reader wants his material brief, and “to the point” ; he wants, 
in a magazine article, to be informed, not to be convinced, on these 
matters on which he is not expert. A clever writer ought to be 
able to meet the reader half-away, by presenting his case succinctly, 
and in a broad outline. 


, 


If " politics" are ignored in this magazine, it is because of the 
habit of politicians, as they stand for their “cause,” ot quickly 
ignoring Brotherhood in their impetuous enthusiasm. 


WISHING to be sincere in their thoughts, 
they first extended their knowledge to the utmost. — 
Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of things. 
Things being investigated knowledge became complete. 


Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts were ш 
Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then rectified. 


Their hearts being rectified, their persons were Gaga 
Their persons being cultivated, their families were regulated. 


Their families being regulated, their States were rightly MN | 
Their States being rightly governed, the whole Empire wa 
tranquil and happy. 


COoNFUCIUS 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


BRAZIL 


Mrs. Napa L. GLOVER writes: “ Enclosed I beg to hand you the 
programme of the Convention and of the Day of the Order of Service, 
Specially the artistic programme went off beautifully, with the help 
of the Roerich Society, the members of which are real artists. The 
music (piano, violin, flute and singing) was beautiful, the dancing 
first class. It was altogether a success from an artistic point of view. 
Às you will see the Day of the Order was dedicated to the Master 
К. Н. I am having the ‘Invocação a Gautama Buddha’ and the 
‘Hino ao Mahatma К. H.' copied to send you; they are composed by 
the Viscondessa de Sande, and were played with piano and violin. 
The Theosophical Hymn was beautifully played and sung,at the 
commencement and the end of the Convention. In consequence, 
several of the artists entered the T.S. The notices in the press 
were good and it was good propaganda. Few members from other 
States were here but those who came went away happier and more 
inspired, specially on the last day (when we telegraphed you). 


“Señora Maria Appa dos Santos is working hard at the ‘ Animal's 
Home, and dedicating much time and trouble. On Christmas Day 
we inaugurated it—Aleixo de Souza gave us the land—it is one hour's 
train journey from Rio. After that there was a Christmas distribution 
tothe poor—foodstuffs, clothing and toys, sweets, etc. In the afternoon 
there was another distribution of the Order of Service, at another 
suburb, at which I was also present (had to be), and yet another one 
in Nicteroi at which the Head-Brother of the O.S. was present. 
Mr, Glover was very good and helped me much —һе got over half a 
ton of foodstuffs, rice, beans, sugar, flour, biscuits, maté, coffee, etc., 
etc, for distribution, and I got a lot of money from many sources— 
during the Convention-month—and so about 1,000 people (between 
Rio and Nicteroi) got things and many children were happy." 


О. 5. А. · 


The Messenger has changed its dress and title this year. The 
new cover is in two colours, the design being à la old THEOSOPHIST ; 


| 
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the new name is The American Theosophist. These “ are not the only 
evidence of the renewing of life within the Section. Much encourage. 
ment is filtering through the mass of correspondence that reaches 
headquarters to indicate the growth of the spirit of unity and the 
revival of the sense of obligation to render service. Courage too is 
evident in these reports of renewed activity, and those Lodges which 
have this courage and who are awake to their responsibilities do not 
fail to find the life renewing in them and the wherewithal to serve 
coming to them in some mysterious way in this day when the world 
is so responsive to the inner realities that Theosophy alone can 
teach ". 


INDIA 


The All-India Federation of Young Theosophists “ recognizes y 
as an important healthy factor in all true growth. It expects of its 
members not only purity of life and earnestness of purpose, but also 
efficiency in attainments in some line or other, so that their 
aspirations and sympathy may fructify in effective reform ani 
intelligent service " 


The Federation has recently undergone two changes, (1) ín 
longer “‘autonomous” but forms part of the Indian Section; (2) its 
headquarters has been transferred from Madras to Bombay. 


MEXICO 


2; 
The Section has a new magazine beginning from November, 1932 
it is called Boletin Oficial de la Sociedad Teosofica en Mexico. 


HOLLAND 


> hiy, | 
The board of editors of the Dutch Theosophical ВР 
Theosobhia, have resolved to translate select es КЫЛЫ 
magazine and send them to THE THEOSOPHIST. The follo 
general interest : 


“Directors of Teyler's Foundation and the Membe 
Theological Society announce that a prize will be offere 
essay on the following subject, to be handed in before 
Ist, 1935: 

* An historical and critical i 
elements in the Theosophical movements, including А 
“Further details will be found in the Programm "leri 


1933, which will be forwarded free on application to Ча y Holland” 
leerd Genootschap (Teyler's Theological Society), Haarlem, 


rs of Teylers | 


d for the bes! 
Janus 


Juable 
4 igation of the va 
investiga at hroposophy: 


e for the ye 


REVIEWS 


Treasure-House of the Living Religions. Selections from Their 
Sacred Scriptures. Compiled and Edited by Robert Ernest Hume, 
М.А, Ph.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, London. 
Price $3700.) 


This work is distinctly a sign ofthe times, particularly in the 
United States of America. That country has during the last fifty 
years shown an increasing interest in non-Christian religions. 
Many have been the lecturers on Hinduism and Buddhism, parti- 
cularly of the former, who have expounded the religions and ethical 
ideas of the East. Therefore, a large body of men and women are 
eager to have at hand in some convenient form works which give the 
teachings of the great religions. This work consists of selections 
from the various Scriptures with no comment whatsoever. The 
selections are arranged in four main groups : (1) Faith in the Perfect 
God; (2) Man and His Perfecting; (3) Man and His Social Relations; 
(4) A programme of joint worship, arranged as a responsive reading. 
The programme of joint worship is arranged as a series of readings, 
With a person called the Leader reciting and the congregation respond- 
ing with suitable extracts. Three hundred pages of the book is 
packed full of quotations. This is followed by 102 pages giving the 
exact reference for each quotation, one of the most valuable elements 
of the book. Then follow 41 pages of bibliography, and after this, a 
table of citations very carefully documented. The topical index 
gives various headings to enable the reader to consult extracts on 
certain main topics on the problem of religion. We give the book 
a warm welcome, as such a work helps to bring mankind together 
towards Universal Brotherhood, by showing how the present dividing 
lines of the religions are only divisions in the mind, but not 
intrinsic. 


C. J. 
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The Great Pyramid in Fact and in Theory, by William Kingsland, 
/ M.LE.E. (Rider & Co., London. Price 30s.) 


Mr. Kingsland in his seventy-sixth year made a special study 
on the spot of this Anceint Wonder, the only remaining one of the 
“Seven Wonders of the World”. Ashe says in his preface, although 
the literature of the Great Pyramid is extensive, in this book he 
endeavours to give to the general reader a clear understanding of 
the nature of this stupendous monument, the many problems 
involved in its structure, and the various theories which have been 
put forward in connection with it. He feels that it is the most 
mysterious, least comprehended, as well as the greatest and most 
enduring monument, the most perfect and gigantic specimen of 
masonry that the world has yet seen. 


Mr. Kingsland does not believe that this mighty Pyramid hai 
been intended for a tomb. He says that the King’s Chamber is the 
crowning glory of this magnificent edifice, and that whatever may 
have been the original intention of the architect as to its use, here, 
if it could be correctly read is the key to not only the whole problem 
of this structure, but to much else in connection with Egypts 
temples, tombs, religion and mighty civilization. 


He deals with not only the many dimensional theories but with 
the perseverance with which these dimensional values and pes 
| ships have been followed up and made to fit some prr г 
He ends this book with the question: ‘‘ Are the admitte vu 
i, sufficient on which to base any consistent theory "e io 

ne i magnificently enigmatical structure, every detail of whic 
| problem ?” 1.6/6 


han 
M Mysticism in Maharashtra, by R. D. Ranade, M.A. (Aryabhus 
Press, Poona. Price Rs. 10.) 


en 
A History of Indian Philosophy in 8 volumes has e$ ro 
by Professors S. К. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D.. and R. D. VAN ай 
TE of which the second volume on the Upanishadic thoug Мезбон 
1! been issued, and this is Part I of the seventh volume on d iui 
кк Part II will be devoted to Mysticism in the rest of India. vA 
ae works, times, etc., of the saints Jnánadeva, Namadeva, $m 
ri Токагата, Ràmadása and their contemporaries have pee анс, 
| and critically considered in great detail along with aoe ue died 
| The author is himself a student of practical mysticism an were 
the works of the Western mystics and is thus most compe 
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with his subject. In his very important preface of thirty-five pages 
he compares the work of the Western mystics with that of his 
countrymen. 


In the West many mystics have left behind detailed descriptions 
of the progress of their mystical experiences, trials and sufferings. 
In the East these have to be discovered and judged from their 
devotional songs or other writings. In the West mysticism is dis- 
tinctly marked by the stages of Purification, Illumination, Intro- 
version, Ecstasy and Rapture, the Dark Night of the Soul and the 
Unitive Life. There it is distinctly vital and active in the helping 
of the world. The author tries to show that it is so in India also. 
He divides mystics into intellectual, democratic, synthetic, person- 
alistic and activistic. This division is based upon the lives of a few 
leading men and does not seem to be basic. In the West it is believed 
that the great periods of mystical activity correspond with curious 
exactness to the great periods of artistic, material and intellectual 
civilization. Rather, they come immediately after and seem to 
complete such periods. The third, fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are the crest of mystic waves there. We should like to find 
out how far the same results are seen in Maharashtra and other 
parts of India, and whether progress in material prosperity results 
from mysticism and its effect in raising the national character or 
vice versa. 

The volume under review shows great learning and research and 
is a labour of love for the author. Its great advantage will be in 
showing that mystic experiences are the same in East and West, and 
are not mere stories but real psychological experiences that can stand 
the test of scientific and philosophical study. 

We would recommend the volume to the attention of our 
educated public and shall await with pleasurable expectations the 
appearance of the next volume of this monumental series. Its 
Printing and get-up are excellent. We hope the authors will get 
Sufficient encouragement from the public to enable them to finish 
the whole series. 

TB N. 


Pedlar's Pack, by Marsyas. (Coulls, Somerville, Wilkie, Ltd., 
Dunedin, N. Z.) 

This collection of poems is animated by a generous desire to 
share what the author has found of truth and beauty. 


Love is no huckster ; that is mine is thine. 
Take freely from my store. 


A A 
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The writer hasa certain facility of expression, a picture-making 
gift and an easy flow of words. There isa description of a sunset 
at the end of a grey day “ pure pearl above, pure gold below” which 
is as polished as a gem, and through all the poems runs a thread of 
Spiritual understanding. 


The war poems may seem quaintly out of date, but this little 
book contains some passages which are timeless: 
Shall we not see that time that was, that time which is yet to be, 
Are less than the lightest thistledown that floats on summer air, 
That all that is ours, would we chain us fast or break all bonds, go free, 


Is now—that this life, year, day, and hour are the accepted time ? 
Not past, not future, the now alone man bendeth to his will. 


To Theosophists the poem “ To Annie Besant, October Ist, 1916" 
has a particular appeal; which of us, who owe so much to her, will 
not be with Marsyas in singing : 

Greatest of women, hail! Who know thy worth 
Bless the High Gods this day, and in their hearts 
Burn choicest incense of delicious laughter : 
This day it was, brought thee again to earth 


To tread life’s Stage in this of all thy parts 
The head and front—so shall men know hereafter. 


B. A S. 


Scientific Riddles, by Sir J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D.; 
Emeritus Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
(Williams & Norgate, London. Price 10s. 6d.) 


This book, from the pen of one of our outstanding scientists, is of 
deep interest. It contains fifty-three short chapters in which the 
author reviews a whole number of problems and subjects of scientific 
interest. Some of the chapters explain the meaning of technical 
terms, such aszProtoplasm, Chromosomes, Hormones, Parthogenesis, 
Enzymes. And others have descriptive titles like: “ What Is : 
Nerve Impulse? ", “Why Do We Fall Asleep ? "", “ Why Do We 
Laugh " , “ Why Do We Cry ? ”,“ How Do We Catch Cold ? ", or^ 
of the Countryside," * Cuckoo Puzzles,” “Do Plants Behave : : 
“Do Animals Think ? ","In How Many Different Ways May dec 
Appear Green ? ".5; One passage of typical interest may be cited. , 
р. 67 there is an explanation of the mechanism at work when а м 
arches up its body and raises its fur оп end. It used to be ек 
that the cat did the whole performauce on purpose to tg 
Say, an intruding dog. What actually happens is а c f 
process. The emotional storm stimulates a certain ductless 
situated near the kidneys and called the supra-renal body. Thissen 
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an additional supply of a hormone (a chemical messenger which regu- 
lates and harmonizes internal activities of the body) called adrenalin 
to be distributed by the blood stream throughout the body. And one 
of its far-off effects is to stimulate the tiny muscles which move 
the hairs ! 


The book contains a most interesting chapter on the behaviour 
of plants. And it concludes with a really significant discussion on 
religion. Our author puts into his own language and idiom of 
expression the working theory of Theosophists—the Divine Im- 
manence. He quarrels with the idea of the continual interference of 
a Deity іп the course of events; but he stresses the idea that a 
Divine Purpose may be worked out in the world process through 
endowing the original irreducibles with the capacity of working out 
their destiny in a relatively free way, so that evolution has from time 
to time a quality of creativity. 

J. L W. 


The Modern Review, edited by Ramananda Chatterjee, and 
published at Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, is one of the oldest and 
finest Indian-published monthlies. It has recently, we see, increased 
in size, and the January and February numbers which are before us 
are full of good things. Amongst the contributors are Dr. Tagore, 
Dr. Cousins and Dr. J. T. Sunderland ; and S. Nihal Singh furnishes 
a delightful account, well-illustrated, of the progress of Woman's 
Education in the State of Kathiawar. А feature of the magazine is 
the wide scope of subjects discussed, embracing articles on biography, 
travel, current economics, a large number of book and periodical 
reviews, and Editorial Notes on many topics which engross attention 
at the moment. We must not omit to mention the reproductions of 
water-colours by Indian artists which form the frontispiece of each 
number. If criticism is called for, it may perhaps be suggested that a 
higher level of fiction should be aimed at. We cordially recommend 
this very readable and moderately-priced Review. 


E. M. W. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED : 
Advance Australia News Service . January. 
The American Co-Mason ^. November-December. 
The American Theosophist . January. 
The Beacon . January. 
Boletin de la Estrella .. October-November. 
Boletin Oficial de la Sociedad Teosofica en lite .. November and December. 
15 
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The Buddhist Sá 55 ra . January, 

The Calcutta Review one : --» January and February. 

The Canadian Theosophist ses =“ +» December and January. 

The Cultural World... а d .. December. 

Gnosi  .. ves ne ai « November-December. 

The Indian Review ... Р z% «+ February. 

The Legal Companion 26 - .. February. 

The Liberal Catholic T c .. February. 

The Maha-Bodhi ... e » .. January-February, 

The Modern Review fae I ... February. 

The Occult Review... x er .. January and February. 

Persatoean Hidoep... Es o» .. February. 

The Review of Reviews oa "e .-. January. 

La Revue Theosophique le Lotus Bleu... .. December. 

Stri Dharma TA söi A .. January and February. 

La Tabla Redonda ... bh б » December. 

Teosofi ... eh vp m we No. 1 of 1933, 

Teosofia .. с =» 38 January and February. 

Theosofie in Ned.-Indie M A .. January and February. 

Theosophia — ¥ » February. 

The Theosophical Path ms ае; . January. 

Theosophy in Ireland se October-December. 

Toronto Theosophical News ... as .. January. 

Triveni ... November-December. 
January. 


The Vaccination Inquirer 


The Vedic Magazine October-November. 


The Young Builder 255 iS wee February. 
The Young Theosophist nt © .. 4January. 
World Theosophy ... vio dy .. January. 


Books RECEIVED : 
The Complete Works of H. P. Blavatsky, Vol. I, edited by А. Trevor Barke 


(Rider & Co., London). 
Occult Glossary, by С. de Purucker, M.A., D.Litt. (Rider & Co., Rr "má 
Fifty-seventh Annual General Report of the Theosophical Society, 1 


sophical Headquarters, Adyar). » 
Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 106 (Governm 
Printing Office, Washington). Co., Londe) 


What Colour Means to You, by Ivah Bergh Whitten (C. W. Daniel 


t jety: 
Report of the Madras Vigilance Association 1931-32 (Servants of India Soci 


Madras). M 
Sri Ramana Sthuthi Dasakam, by Ramana Dasa Sadananda (Author, 1 
odson (The? 


Los Maestros, la Sociedad Teosófica y el Mundo, by Geoffrey H 
sophical Society in Uruguay). 

Adyar Pamphlet No. 170 (T. P. H., Adyar). m 

Een Misleidend Boek, by W. A. L. Ros-Vrijman (W. P. Van Stockum ап 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from 11th June to 10th September, 1932, 


are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


T.S. in Australia, per 1931, £ 58-1-9 


» » England, per May and June, 1932, £31- 12-5 


» » Germany, part payment per 1931 
» » Czekoslovakia per 1931, £1-10-0 
Hongkong Lodge, for 6 new members, £3 
Shanghai Lodge, „ 1 ,, member, 105. 


DONATIONS 


T.S. in Australia, " Adyar Day” gift, £14-8-0 
» » Wales, £2-10-0 s 

Edinburgh T.S. Lodge, £1 

Miss Myrtice G. Leggett, Baguio, $ 3°00 


Mrs. Elizabeth Belcher, Toronto, “ Adyar Day,” 


Miss Hilda Frampton, Adyar, for Gulistan 
A member, Bolton, Lancashire, 10s. 


Adyar 
10th September, 1932 


17 


$ 1°00. 3 


403 1 5 


——— 


А. SCHWARZ, 
Hon, Treasurer, T.S, 
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| / OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
The following receipts, from 11th June to 10th September, 193), 
| are acknowledged with thanks: 
| 
| DONATIONS 
Ёз. А, Р, 
Adyar Co-operative Stores © 55 г 10 611 
Miss Hilda Frampton, Adyar, for Food Fund " 25 0 0 
T.S. in Wales, £2-19-6 Бф s Ед 38 51 
» sy England, £12-5-9 “ White Lotus Day” gift 163 8 7 
» » Scotland, £4-13-6 ” ” ” , 61 ll v 
Satyaprakash T.S. Lodge, Jhansi  ,, meee ‘ 200 
Madura T.S. Lodge, Я mcum = ges 
| Miss J. Glen Walker, Adyar ~.. E. y 00! 
Мг. С. N. Subramaniam Aiyar, Adyar, for feeding | 
children on October 1st $e rf. T vaL 
383 10 1 
à Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
10th September, 1932 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, 0.P.FÀ. 
NEW LODGES 
Date of Issut 
| Location Name of Lodge of Charter 
йб 9-5-1982 
Warren, Ohio, U.S. America ... Olcott Lodge, T.S. 1 : 
, , z 1:6-19* 
Hollywood, Calif., U.S.A. ... Blavatsky Lodge, T.S. a 
| опу : ” f TS 2.6-197/ 
Manila, Philippine Islands — ... Jose Rizal Lodge, 1.5. 


—: 
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LODGES DISSOLVED 


Location 


Columbia S.C. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Crookston, Minn. 
Chicagl, Ш. 
Oregon 

California 

San Pedro, Calif. 
Illinois 

California 

Florida 

Waterloo, Iowa 
Cincinnati 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Chicago, Ill. 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Reno, Nev. 


Schofield Barracks, T.H. 


Manasquan, N.J. 
London, England 
London, 2 


Adyar 
10+Һ September, 1932 


Name of Lodge Pale аав 


... Columbia Lodge, T.S. 15-5-1932 
.. Coral Gables ^ РА » 


. Crookston í & js 
. Englewood A " Ы 
.. Hood River 5 » » 
... Inglewood ü » => 
.. San Pedro W-^s s 
.. Quincy —À » 
. San Bernardino, , » 
.. Tampa n - » 
... Waterloo # » » 
... Cincinnati ^ - 26-5-1932 
.. Rogers Park „ E 26-6-1932 
.. Delta ув 7o » 
.. Evanston o gh » 
. Laguna Beach „ is " 
.. Service rg ^ 30-6-1932 
.. Schofield Barracks Lodge, T.S. .„ 
.. Manasquan » » » 
.. Lewisham $ July, 1932 


.. Battersea and Clapham Р әз 


ERNEST Моор, 
Recording Secretary, T.S. 
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- THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


| THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
| lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
| | | humanity оп Spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
I 
| 


materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects аге: 


FIRST.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
| Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
| or colour. 


SECOND.— To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 
| 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SociETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is n 
profession of a common belief, but а common search and yer 2 
І for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, d 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and b 
P Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be wer 

p authority. They consider that belief should be the result of n 

i study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on gi. 

| | ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even od 

| | | intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty mek E 
Im | | and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They 


| d А ter its study 
т religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and gcc ilk 
у to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Fea 
| [ watchword, as Truth is their aim. 
| . is of al 
| ТНЕОЅОРНҮ is the body of truths which forms the ae 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive pos 


руф” d hich 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and W 


| 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. It 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed as a 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
Without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. Мо 
teacher nor writer, from Н. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
School of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also íearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


The Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
THEOSOPHIST, Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, 
unless an envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, 
with international postal coupon or coupons, covering return postage, 
are enclosed. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion, 


Writers of published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein — 


expressed. Permission is given to translate or copy single articles 
into other periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to 
THE THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles 
is not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers. 

Annual Subscription strictly payable in advance: 

India, Burma and Ceylon: Rs. 9, post free. Single copies, As. 14, 
post free. Other countries: 18s. or $4°50 cents, post free. Single 
Copies, 1s. 8d. or 45 cents, post free. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers 


Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless loi | 


through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Адуаг should be 


made payable to: The Manager, Theosophical Publishing House, 


Adyar, Madras, never to individuals by name. The гере ЖШ 
duly filled in, should in all cases accompany renewed EA E 
All communications relating to subscriptions, non-receipt 0 cop 
and change of address should be addressed to the Manager. 
AGENTS: 
India: The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Мога 
Great Britain and Europe: The Theosophical Publishin£ 
68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, England. T. 
U.S.A. and Canada: The Theosophical Press, Wheaton, [шо 


U.S.A. к 
Dutch E. Indies: N. V. Theosofische Boekhandel, Miner 


Blavatsky Park, Weltevreden, Java. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
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| 
| WANTED 


Copies of “ Theosophist " 


For April. June and November, 1931, and 
April May. June and July of 1932 


Any one who ís not preserving these to make 
complete Volumes for their own future изе or has 
Spare copies may be willing to part with them free 
or for price. Hence the request. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS 


* 


ce is their 


Watchword, as 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tug THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 


objects are : 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 


or colour, 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 


philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority, They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 

ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
teligion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 


watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any, It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the lové which guide its evolution. li 

puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 

life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence, |i 

restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 

the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. Ii 
| illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
| hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
| as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
| be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
| member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist, 


| FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members 0! 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and belieis 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taughi 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
| of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. M 
i 
| 
| 


teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has Е: 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Even 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to ^ 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force ms 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any vole 


К e 1 opinion 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any 0р i. 


he may hold, or because of membership in any school of boa es 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privi s 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council y 
| request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and : dn 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also E 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression there^ 


within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


The Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed: 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
THEOSOPHIST, Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, 
unless an envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, 
with international postal coupon or coupons, covering return postage, 
аге enclosed. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. 
Writers of published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein 
expressed, Permission is given to translate or copy single articles 
into other periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to 
THe THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles 
is not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers, 

Annual Subscription strictly payable in advance : 

India, Burma and Ceylon: Rs. 9, post free. Single copies, Re. 1, 
Post free. Other countries: 18s. or $450 cents, post free. Single 
Copies, 2s, or 50 cents, post free. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
Made payable to: The Manager, Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, never to individuals by name. The renewal notice, 
duly filled in, should in all cases accompany renewed subscriptions. 
All communications relating to subscriptions, non-receipt of copies 
and change of address should be addressed to the Manager. 

AGENTS: 

India: The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

Great Britain and Europe: The Theosophical Publishing House, 
68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, England. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
I7, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are : 


FiRST.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
Opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth, They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority, They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism, Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 


religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any, It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence, |! 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants.. It 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed a: 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


Аз the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ized world, and as members of all religions have becorne members «i 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
ef their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the ai 
none which any member is not íree to accept or reject. ике 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, y 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. s 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher ar 0 his 
School of thought which he may choose, but has no right to — 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any E 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of e 2 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of t Rr " 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither —3 wii 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Сенна 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend - lessly 0 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also tear pi 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving. to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 


FIRST.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and spun 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, ; 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and ens 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be m 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of indivi д 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on 2a 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even iom 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they pet xh 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They - pend 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its pei 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Реасе 15 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


А is of all 
THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the eae 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive "Wc «bid : 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, an 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. It 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed as a 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
School of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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The Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
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unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
THEOSOPHIST, Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, 
unless an envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, 
with international postal coupon or coupons, covering return postage, 
are enclosed. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion, 
Writers of published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein 
expressed. Permission is given to translate or copy single articles 
into other periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to 
THE THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles 
is not granted. 
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Annual Subscription strictly payable in advance: 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 


watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 


any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence, lt 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. li 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members etit 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. iis 
teacher nor writer, from Н. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to pea 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force 3 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any T: 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any cs 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thew 4 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privi гей 
пог inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council po 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and is 150 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fear a 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression en 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are : 


FIRST.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 


or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 


watchword, as Truth is their aim. 
THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 


religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 


any, It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence, |i 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. [i 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition, 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members «i 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has “ 
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exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression 
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BY SHRI YOGENDRA 
Founder of Yoga Institutes in India and America 


This book is the only authentic and scientific treatise on the 
secret practices of Yoga. It tells you just exactly how to take care 
of your body, prolong your life, and make you physically and 
mentally more efficient, through the Yoga methods. 


CONTENTS: Ideals of Yoga Hygiene, Possibilities of Eternal 
Youth, Care of Teeth, Mouth, Tongue and Sinuses, Care of Nose, 
Care of Eye, Care of Stomach, Care of Colon, Care of Respiratory 
Apparatus, Care of Sexual Organs, Care of Brain and Nervous 
System, Care of Skin and Its Appendages, and Hygiene in General. 

"It reveals an unusually practical and rational scheme of living to extend 


human life, not only as to length but also as to breadth and depth.” —Mythie Society 
Journal. 


"It shows Yoga in its correct perspective and the methods are treated in the 
light of modern science and hygiene.” — Royal Asiatic Society Journal. 


" No printed book can ever teach the real Yoga, but here the author imparts 
in a clear and popular way the practical information of Yoga."—The Theosophist. 


“It imparts the secret of the entire Yoga Culture. All the Yogic ром 
are fully illustrated and every practice is elaborated, simplified and explained in the 
most modern terms of science,"—Hindustan Review. 

Cr. 8Vo. pp. 324, 31 Illustrations. Price Rs. 10. 
YOGA INSTITUTE, Post Box 481, BOMBAY 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper in India 
lliustrated Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
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| This illustrated monthly is the oldest and the best cultural 
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general interest treating of Literature, Poetry, Short Stories, 
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Supplement to this issue 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


THE Acting Editor is deeply grateful to all contributors to 
THE THEOSOPHIST, for the magazine cannot remunerate them 
for their articles. But the contributors could make the 
Editor's task somewhat easier if they were to keep in mind 
certain requisites. 


1. Short articles: Too many articles marked “To be 
continued" take the life out of a magazine. They will be 
tolerated by the readers in the case of contributors who have 
a recognized standing. Їп these days of pressure, readers 
prefer short articles. The Editor would prefer articles of 
eight pages, and as an exception ten pages. A page of the 
magazine has a rough average of 330 words. 


2. Theosophical Lectures: Several contributors have sent 
their manuscripts of lectures delivered to Theosophical 
Lodges. A paper that is read which takes 50 minutes 
or an hour in reading is far too long for a magazine 
article. Their writers are willing that the Editor should 
do the  condensing. But the task! Will the writers 
kindly condense before sending? In addition, the follow- 
inf points might be noted: (1) condense the  preli- 
minary ideas, which may be necessary for an audience which 
may contain strangers, but not for THE THEOSOPHIST'S readers, 
and get quickly to the theme; (2) remember that literary 
style is different from lecture style; the writer must 
remember that his paper must be readable, that is, catching 
the eye. There should be no long paragraphs. On the other 
hand, every thought should not be in a two or three line 
paragraph ; a public magazine is not the place for individual 
idiosyncrasies. Don't over-capitalize. 


3. Punctuation: Please read some good English Grammar. 
It will greatly help the Editorial Staff if this preliminary 
work is done before the manuscript is dispatched. 
4, Thank you! 
C. JINARAJADASA 
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are regularly taught, besides several other crafts which the 
children are encouraged to carry on as hobbies, 


On the 17th and 18th February we had a Special 
exhibition of Handicraft at the Olcott Free School, Adyar, 
where the children not only showed the products they had 
made, but also demonstrated different cottage industries— 
about 30 in all. The Exhibition was visited by more than 
1,200 people, amongst whom were parents, distinguished 
visitors interested in the: work of the elementary schools, 
and a large number of women teachers. The whole place 
was brimming with activity, enthusiasm and happy co- 
operation—more than ninety children being busy at their 
different occupations. Not only had they tastefully arranged 
their different places, but also they kept themselves active 
throughout, so that every visitor was well impressed : they 
enjoyed themselves and went away much happier, 


During the T. S. Convention, our boys and teachers put 
up а very well-disciplined and cheerful service as volunteers, 
much to the appreciation of all, which only showed that our 
children also, though belonging to the depressed communities, 
would acquit themselves creditably if only given proper 
training and opportunities. 


| would like to point out here some of the urgent 
requirements of the Olcott Free School. Some of the old 
portions of the school buildings need immediate reconstruc- 
tion. Arrangements have to be made for proper water supply. 
It would be very helpful to the future welfare of its pupils, 
specially of the depressed communities whose interests it Is 
expected to serve, if the Olcott School could be made a 
complete Higher Elementary School by the addition of two 
more classes. It would be good also if a compound wall 
*could be put up to safeguard the property. 


WHAT DOES INDIA WANT: 


Г (Written by Dr. Annie Besant in 1915, as the platform of th 


All India Home Rule League, and for which she was interned „Б 


the Government in 1017.) 


To be free in India, as the Englishman is fre 


in England: 


lo be governed by her own men, freely elected 


by herself; 
| To make and break ministries at her will; 
To carry arms, to have her own army, her own 
navy, her own volunteers; 
To levy her own taxes, to make her own 


budgets ; 


| \ To educate her own people; 
|! | m Tr e - 
| | Го irrigate her own lands, to mine her ows 
1 ores, to mint her own coins; 
^. 
ja 


To be a Sovereign Nation within her own bordes 
| owning the Paramount Power of the Imperial Crown 


and sending her sons to the Imperial Council. 


Britain and India hand in hand, but an [ndi: 


free as is her Right. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


R. BESANT'S health is certainly feeble, but in spite of 
D slight ups and downs there is no great change to record. 
Press correspondents are anxious for news, 
but at the moment the only reply is: “No 
change.” “Reuter” is always ready to report news of her 
health, and Reuter's agency at Madras and the Associated 
- Press of India are in telephonic touch with Adyar. 

Dr. Besant does not read any newspapers, and is not 
trying to follow the world's developments. She has her eyes 
fixed on the future, particularly on a swift rebirth in an Indian 
body. Her preference is for a Kshattriya body—of course, a male 
one—for she says that in her inmost nature she is a Warrior. 
Not a few have been the times when she has spoken of the 
need to train the Youth of India to be proud of the name 
“Indian”. She is anxious that they should know the past 
glorious history of her Motherland, and what doughty deeds 
Indians wrought in ancient days. She has not the slightest 
anxiety as to the welfare of the Theosophical Society after 
her departure, since she knows that the Society’s true Found- 
ers—the two Masters who guided H. P. B. and Colonel 
Olcott, and guide her now—are still the Society's Guardians. 
On one occasion lately, when there happened to be gathered 
round her sofa Bishop  Leadbeater, Bishop Arundale, 


The President. 
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and myself, she alluded to the prophecy about the Society 
recorded by the Master of Н. P. B., Colonel Olcott and herself 
in these words : 

* You have still to learn that so long as there are three 
men worthy of our Lord's blessing ` in the Theosophical 
Society, it can never be destroyed." 

Then beginning with herself, she counted one, two, three, 
four, and said in triumph: * There's one over!” When later 


Miss Willson came, Dr. Besant remarked that there were 
* two over ". 


* 


* * 
The Theosophists—at least the members of it who are 
in the E. S.—have made no secret of their 
noae Montes faith that the world which has been in 
travail during the last half-century is in 
such a pitiable condition because all the nations are being 
rapidly moulded towards a World Reconstruction under the 
guidance of the Adept Brothers. То the Theosophist who 
has had even a slight glimpse of the “ Great Plan,” the 
various political ard economic upheavals have been signs 
not of irreparable disaster, but of quick reconstruction: 
Little as one would think it at the moment, the full 
achievement of World Reconstruction has been brought 
nearer during the last few days by the lead given by the 
Prime Minister of England in the matter of Disarmament, by 
the President of the United States in throwing in his weight 
in the World Economic Conference, by Signor Mussolini’s 
proposed “four Power pact,” and by the British Cabinet's 
outline in the “ White Paper” describing the next stage 
of the "reforms" towards making India a selí-governing 
Dominion in the British Commonwealth. Їп each of these, 
and in other departments of Reconstruction, there are many 


unsatisfactory elements; it requires little perspicacity to 
! The Lord Buddha. 


—————— 
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point them out at once. But to the true idealist, who has 
pledged his faith to a great Vision, what is important is not 
what is against the Vision, but what is for it. It is easy to 
criticize, especially to depreciate ; a profound trust in human 
nature is not easy, and less easy still is any belief that there 
is after alla “ Power that maketh for Righteousness”. It is 
just there that the idealists are tested: Will they be depressed 
by what has not been achieved, or rejoice even in what little 
has been achieved in spite of all obstacles? “ Thoughts are 
things,” we Theosophists have said again and again. It is well 
not to forget that, and to realize that even one simple dream 
of Good, if worshipped with one’s whole heart, does help to 
diminish the world’s evil, little though our own share may be. 
Perhaps one cannot help being depressed now and then, 
but it is surely more helpful not to share our depression with 
others, 
"^ 
Five volumes have already been printed of the President- 
Colonel Oleott’s — Founders Old Diary Leaves. There is one 
ap the more volume to complete the Series. But the 
; first volume of Old Diary Leaves is out of 
print, and soon the second and third volumes also. Therefore 
the T. P. H. at Adyar, which has now taken over the right 
to reprint Volume I, is proposing a new edition, adding those 
parts of the “Leaves” which Colonel Olcott omitted when 
he issued THE THEOSOPHIST articles in book form. But more 
than this, a large mass of new and valuable material from 
the Society’s archives will be added as Appendices, with 
numerous illustrations which did not appear in the first 
edition. The new reprint will make a book of larger size, 
and it will form the first volume of a Series: The Complete 


Works of H. S. Olcott, President-Founder of the Theosophical 
Society. 
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The three next issues of THE THEOSOPHIST—for May, 

Our Next Three June and July— will be supervised and edited 
Issues. by Dr. G. S. Arundale. I have asked him to 
help me in this manner for three months, so as to release me 
to attend to heavy arrears of work, particularly of correspond- 
ents from Latin American countries. Dr. Arundale has 
edited the magazine before, and knows the work well. He 
will be assisted by Mrs. D. R. Dinshaw, the Assistant Editor. 

* 
* * 

In the year 1882, when H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott 
were at the city of Wadhwan, in 

КА A ile ads a Kathiawar, one afternoon as some 
с visitors discussed matters Theo- 

lh А-7 sophical with the Founders, some 
©, n ee "20 — of them drew back in doubt from 

Z A. finan tabh the future offered to them as co- 

z 92202) workers with the Founders, and. 
Bor pny through them with the Elder! 

Brothers. Then there fell through 

the air a small triangularly folded note, bearing in red writing 

the superscription in the inset above. 


The Master M. from far off commented on the conver- 
sation as follows: 


To all those whom this may concern—to the honour- | 
able and doubting company. 

Foolish are the hearts who doubt of our existence! ог. 
of the powers our community is in possession of for ages | 
and ages... Would that you would open your hearts 
to the reception of the blessed truth, and obtain the 
fruits of the Arhatship if not in this then in another and 
better rebirth. 


Who is for us—answer ! , І 
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What the Master said fifty-one years ago is very apposite 
to-day. For to-day also there are those who doubt, and these 
are not among the “novices” but among tried and trusted 
workers. 

Since the time when the Adepts have “broken the 
silence of centuries” and offered openly Their knowledge to 
the world through the Theosophical Society, the Society’s 
work has been’ on two planes, as it were, each having its 
laws, yet both intimately related. The first plane of work is 
what is visible to all: the Society is supremely a body of 
Philanthropists, toiling to build a Universal Brotherhood, and 
bound by no creed, nor pledged to follow any “leader ". For the 
members are seekers of Truth, not the builders of a doctrine. 
Every well-wisher who is “ willing to study, to be tolerant, 
to aim high, and to work perseveringly,” is ever welcome 
into the Society's membership. 

But from the Society's commencement, there has been 
another aspect of the Society's work and development, on 
another plane. No secret was ever made of the fact by 
H. P, B. or Colonel Olcott that the Society was inspired by the 
Masters, and steadily guided by Them in its development. If 
this part of the Society's inner and invisible basis is true, then 
a most vital problem is : Who is the person through whom the 
Masters are working ; in other words, Who is the “ leader ” ? 
| Тһе Society's steady development has been by the 
interaction of these two planes of ideas. For as is 
the leader, so is the Society, at least as an organization, 
It is true that the Society to-day is a democratic body ; even 
its President is only the Executive Officer on behalf of the 
Society's General Council. Yet all know 
hus and the “ driving power " of the President moulds the 

ys work and expansion. Of course Theosophy, as an 


embodiment of the Divine Wisdom, is above all Societies, and 


its students are everywhere, in Societies and outside them 


that the personal 


ew t, Ass 
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Time and again, the question is being asked: “ Who is for 
us? Answer!” It is asked through a situation, a “ crisis,” if 
you will, in the Society’s affairs. In 1883, the question was 
asked of the English Society's members, whether they 
recognized Mr. A. P. Sinnett as the leader chosen by the 
Masters, or another. Some replied, No—and chose to 
follow Dr. Anna Bonus Kingsford. In 1884, the question 
was asked of all members of the Society, whether 
they still recognized H. P. B. as the “channel,” in 
spite of all the charges of the Coulombs. Many doubted, 
and replied, to all practical purposes, No—for they 
left the Society. It was at that crisis too that grave 
doubts were cast on the very existence of the Masters 
Themselves. In 1894-5, the same situation arose, when the 
then Vice-President of the Society, Mr. W. Q. Judge, stood 
against its President, Colonel Olcott, and the members who 
believed in the Masters had to decide behind whom was 
Their influence: Judge or Olcott. In U. S. A. 90% of the. 
members followed Mr. Judge. The Society which he then 
founded chose at his death a year after Mrs. Katherine Tingley, 
and that “ Judge secession ” is now broken up into the Point 
Loma Theosophical Society, the Theosophical Society of New 
York of Mr. E. T. Hargrove and others, the United Theo: 
sophists of Los Angeles and elsewhere, the movement of “ Blue 
Star," now the Temple of the People under Dr. W. Н. Dower, 
in Halcyon, California, and the Blavatsky Association of 
London. Опе more, a Theosophical Society in Germany, . 
under Herr Hugo Vollrath, also belongs to those who 
chose Mr. Judge. Those who chose Colonel Olcott make 
the great “ Parent" international Society whose Headquarters 
are at Adyar. Then in 1907 came once again the question: 
“Who is for us? Answer!” This time the question was 
tantamount to: Do you recognize Annie Besant as the leader 
chosen by Us? Many replied, No, and—since they resigned 


І 
) 
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from the Society—replied also that they no longer believed 
that the Masters guided the Society. 

All through these events every one working for Brother. 
hood, whether he believed in the Masters or not, has not only 
been welcome, but cherished as a worker in the Society. Fo 
it is not necessary to believe in the Masters in order to help the 
Society's idealistic work on the visible plane of its activities 
Yet the challenge “Who is for Us”? is a part too of the 
Society's development. 

And to-day ? Once again the “ doubters " are raising their 
voice. One aspect of Krishnaji’s teachings is being mis 
construed to mean that the Masters of the Wisdom are поі 
necessary for the world's welíare; the value of the Path 
to Them is being discredited; and grave doubts are being 
mooted regarding the Society’s progress after Dr. Besani 
leaves us. To those who have joined the Society because 
of its ideals, and who love to give their best to mankind 
through it, but do not believe in the Masters, it little 
matters who will be the President so long as the Society 
works for the helping of men. For others, who do believe їп 
the Masters, if doubts come, how shall they be answered ? 

One thing is sure: Not one doubt will be resolved by 
leaving the work undone. A thousand doubts have less value 
for the soul than one certainty. Whether the Masters exist ot 
not, whether They are using a particular person as channel ot 
not, may or may not be doubtful ; but never doubtful that the 
world needs a Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, and that 
among the world's organizations for the work, the Theo 
sophical Society is the most idealistic, as the most effective 
in the long run. He who does the Society's work wil 
always be “for” the Masters. Tat Karma, Tad asmi—Thd 
Work, That am 1 is the touchstone both of Truth and of tht 
Path to that Arhatship towards which the Master is always 
planning to bring “ My People”, 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
By Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. 1. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 


(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER I 
ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 


(Continued from Vol. LIV, Part I, p. 628) 


W* can only glance hurriedly at present at the long series 
of antediluvian works in their post-diluvian frag- 
mentary, often disfigured form. Although all of these are the 
inheritance from the 4th Race—now lying buried in the 
unfathomed depths of the oceans—still they are not to be 
rejected. As shown, there was but one science at the dawn 
of mankind, and it was all divine. If when Humanity having 
reached its adult period has abused of’ it—especially the last 
Sub-races of the 4th Root-Race—it was the fault and sin of the 
practitioners who desecrated the divine Knowledge, not of 
those who remained true to its pristine dogmas. It is not 
because the modern Roman Catholic Church, true to her 


traditional intolerance, is now pleased to see in the Occultist 
1 [So in the MS.—C. J.) 
2 
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and even in the innocent Spiritualist and Mason *' the descend. 
ants of the Kischuph, the Hamite, the Kasdim, the Cephene, 
the Ophite and the Khartumin”—all these being “the 
followers of Satan "—that they are such indeed. The state or 
national Religion of every country has ever disposed easily oí 
rival schools, and at all times, by professing to believe they 
were dangerous heresies, the old Roman state-religion as 
much as the modern one. If Napoleon the Great has one 
meritorious act to boast of during his career of slaughter, it is 
that of having abolished the “ Holy " Inquisition. 

The abolition, however, has not made the public any the 
wiser for that, in the mysteries of the Occult Sciences. In 
some respects the world is all the better for such ignorance. 
The secrets of nature are generally double-edged weapons, 
and in the hands of the undeserving are more than 
likely to become murderous. Who knows anything in 
our modern days of the real significance of, and the 
powers contained in, certain characters and signs—talismans, 
whether for beneficent or evil purposes ? Fragments of the 
Runes and the Kischuph, found scattered іп old medizval 
libraries; copies from the Ephesian and the Milesian letters 
or characters; the thrice famous Book of Thoth, and the 
terrible treatises (still preserved) of Targes, the Chaldean, 
and his disciple Tarchon, the Etruscan— who flourished far 
before the Trojan war—are so many names and appellations 
void of sense (though met in classical literature) for the edu- 
cated modern scholar who believes in the XIXth cent. in [the] 
art, described in such treatises of Targes of evoking and direct 
ing thunderbolts. Yet the same is described in the Brahmani- 
cal literature and Targes copied his thunderbolts from the 
astra, that terrible engine of destruction known to the Maha 
bharatan Aryans. Before this art—if ever understood by the 


! This is a kind of magical bow and arrow calculated (о destroy i t 
whole armies ; it is mentioned in the Ramayana, the Puranas and Stabe Зац pem 
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Western—would pale a whole arsenal of dynamite bombs, for 
it is from an old fragment read and translated to him that 
Lord Bulwer Lytton got his idea of vrl. It is a lucky thing, 
indeed, that in the face of the virtues and philanthropy that 
grace our age—the age of iniquitous wars of anarchists and 
dynamiters—the secrets contained in the book discovered in 
Numa’s tomb should have been burnt. But the Science of 
Circe and Medea is not lost. One can discover it in the 
apparent gibberish of the Tantrika Sutras and the Ku-ku-ma 
of the Bhootanee and the Sikhim dug-pas, the “ Red-caps ” of 
Tibet, and even in the sorcery of the Nilgery Mula Kuroomba. 
Very luckily few outside the high practitioners of the Left 
Path—and of the Adepts of the Right one in whose hands the 
weird secrets of the real meaning are safe-—understand the 
“black” evocations. Otherwise, the Western, as much as 
the Eastern dug-pas might make short work of their enemies. 
The name of the latter is legion, for, the direct descendants of 
the antediluvian sorcerers hate all those who are not with 
them, arguing that therefore they are against them. 

As for the “Little Albert"—though even this half- 
esoteric, small volume has become a literary relic and even 
the “Great Albert” or the “ Red Dragon " together with the 
numberless old copies still in existence, the sorry remains of 
the mythical Mother Shiptons and the Merlins (we mean 
the false one) all these are vulgarised imitations of the original 
Works of the same names. Thus the “ Petit Albert” is the 
distigured imitation of the great work written in Latin by 
Bishop Adalbert—an occultist of the VIIIth century sentenced 
by the second Roman Concilium—a work printed several 
jana n and named Alberti parvi Luci libellas de 
cmd 5 = E ature arcanis. The severities of the Roman 

ever been spasmodic. While one learns of this. 


condemnation, which placed the Church as will be shown in 


relation to the Seven Archangels—or “ Virtues” and 
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“ Thrones " of God—in the most embarrassing position for long 
centuries, it remains a wonder indeed, to find that the Jesuits 
have not destroyed the Archives with all its countless 
chronicles and annals of the History of France—and those 
of the Spanish Escurial—along with it. Both History ani 
chronicles of the former speak at length of the priceless 
talisman received by Charles the Great from a Pope. It was 
a little volume on magic—true sorcery rather, all full of 
cabalistic figures, signs, mysterious sentences and invocations 
to the stars and planets. These were talismans against 
the enemies (les ennemis de Charlemagne) [of] the King, 
which  talismans—the chronicler tells us—“ proved of 
great help as every one of them died a violent death." The 
small volume Encheridium Lesoris Pape has disappeared 
and is out of print—very luckily. As to the Alphabet d: 
Thoth, it can be dimly traced in the modern tarot which can 
be had at almost every stationer in Paris. As for its being 
understood or utilized, the many fortune-tellers in Paris, who 
make a professional living of it, are a sad specimen of the 
failure one is sure to encounter in an attempt to read, let alone 
correctly interpret, Taro's symbology without a preliminary 
philosophical study of the science. The real taro, in its 
complete symbology, can be found only in the Babylonian 
cylinders that every one can survey and study in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. One can see those Chaldean ante- 
diluvian rhombs, or revolving cylinders covered with weird 
signs; as for understanding them, the secrets of those divining 
*' wheels", or, as de Mirville calls them, “ the rotating Globes 
of Hecate", have to be left untold for some time to come. 
Meanwhile there are the “turning-tables” of the modern 
medium for the babes, and the Kabala for the strong. This 
may afford some consolation. 

The greatest teachers of divinity agree that nearly all 


ancient books were written symbolically and in a language | 
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intelligible only to the initiated. The biographical sketch of 
Apollonius of Tyana affords an example. As every Kabalist 
knows, it embraces the whole of the Hermetic philosophy, 
being a counterpart in many respects of the traditions left us 
of King Solomon. 1{ reads like a fairy story, but, as in the 
case of the latter, sometimes facts and historical events are 
presented to the world under the colours of a fiction. The 
journey to India represents in its every stage, though of course 
allegorically, the trials of a neophyte, giving at the same time 
a geographical and topographical idea of a certain country 
as it is even now. The long discourses of Apollonius with 
the Brahmins, their sage advice, and the dialogues with 
the Corinthian Menippus would, if interpreted, give the 
esoteric catechism. His visit to the empire of the wise men, 
and interview with their King Hiarchus, the oracle of 
Amphiaraüs, explain symbolically many of the secret dogmas 
of Hermes—in the generic sense of the name—and of 
Occultism. "Wonderful to relate, and, were not the statement 
supported by numerous calculations made, and the secret half 
E the writer would never have dared to say it. Not- 
withstanding that the travels of 
Ho Кай, dn Im m great Magus are correctly, 
by Deis im A cribed, that is to say, all that is related 
анаар. е guidance of Apollonius and translated by 
scales it is a marvel indeed. At the conclusion of 
mains to be said of the wonderful Adept of T 
Bios of thi ept of Tyana, the 
Fe = is shall be made clear. Suffice to say of the 
lalogues given that they would disclose, i 
ok te i isclose, if understood, some 
most important secrets of nature. Eliph i poi 
out th . iphas Levi points 
€ great resemblance which i ; 
Hiarchus and th f T ern. King 
i е fabulous Hiram, of whom Solomon 
ured the cedars of Lebano d : 
Elioh n and the gold of Ophir. Onl 
phas Levi, according to his i é : niy 
1s invariable habit, mystifies the 


reader more than he di 
right track. iulges, and thus leads him off the 
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Once the subject [is] broached, it may be as well to exhaus 
the data about Apollonius; the more so, as his biography ani 
post mortem reputation have served as a key-note to hi 
enemies—the Christian clergy—to slander the memory ( 
other Adepts as great and as historical. For there is no us 
in trying to conceal the truth. Neither the actual existence, 
nor the memory of the wonderful miracles produced by 
Apollonius, can be obliterated from History and—preceding 
him—the life and powers of Simon the Magian. There is 
more than usual malice displayed by the Church in relation 
to both—there is positive fear for reasons that shall be shown. 

As a proof of the existence of a Secret Science, which the 
Church has vainly tried to discredit, Simon and Apollonius 
are selected as historical personages of the first century to 


demonstrate it and the causes why they are so anathematized 
explained. 


(To be continued) 


DR. BESANT'S OCCULT LIFE 


ш 


; i 1 Theosophical 
vital element in the early history of the T 
sige the fact proclaimed by H. P. B. that among хе neben 
were the Adepts of the Great Hierarchy. When the basis o A e оне 
was slightly reorganized in 1878, the public announcemen збя та 4 
that the Society was graded into three Sections,” and eac 
Section subdivided into three “Degrees . All_members "eas 
at first into the lowest rank, which was the Third Degree of the 
Third Section. It was stated that to be admitted to the First Section, 
“the Theosophist must have become freed of every leaning toward 
any one form of religion in preference to another. He must be 
free from all exacting obligations to society, politics and family. 
He must be ready to lay down his life, if necessary, for the good 
of Humanity, and of a brother Fellow of whatever race, color or 
ostensible creed. He must renounce wine, and every other descrip- 
tion of intoxicating beverages, and adopt a life of strict chastity ". 
A less exacting standard was expected of those who belonged to 
the Second Section, who were those “ who have not yet wholly dis- 
enthralled themselves from religious prejudice, and other forms of 
selfishness, but have made a certain progress towards self-mastery 
and enlightenment ". Later, the Founders clearly stated that the 
members of the First Section were the Adepts. The Second Section 

was transformed later by H. P. B. into the Esoteric School. 


In the letters of the Masters several references occur showing 
that They considered Themselves as members of the Society. А 
most noteworthy occasion of this statement was when the Adept who 
was known as "the Nilgiri Master," “Rishi Agastya,” "the Old 
Gentleman," wrote a communication to THE THEOSOPHIST regarding 
the division which had lately taken place between the Theosophical 
Society and the Arya Samaj. The article appears in the Supplement 
to THE THEOSOPHIST, June, 1882, and is signed: “One of the Hindu 
Founders of the Parent Theosophical Society.” He states the place 


of despatch as " Tiruvallam Hills, May 17". Thisisa well-known 
district about 80 miles west of Madras. 


But a change took place about 1885-86, when the Adepts were 
practically forced to retire into the background, so far as Their 
direction of the Society was concerned. This was largely due to 
Colonel Olcott's fear that public talk about Them and Their work for 
the Society would precipitate another crisis like that which shook 
the Society in 1884-85 in what is known as the “Coulomb affair "; 
For as a result of that, many Theosophists lost faith in the Masters. 
This was a minor matter compared to what was much worse, which 
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was the dragging of the names of the Great Ones in the mud with much 
scoffing. Though Colonel Olcott meant well—for no one’s love for 
the Society surpassed his—he did, as it were, shut the door to Them, 
till the Society had ceased to be “а body over the face of which broods 
the spirit from beyond the Great Range,” to use the words of the Master 
K.H. to H. P. B. To offset this weakening of the Society, H. P. B. 
reorganized the earlier attempts to make an Esoteric Centre within 
the Society, and created the “ Esoteric Section ” in 1888. But while 
that action of hers brought the Masters nearer once again to the 
Esoteric Section, and to the individual members who became Their 
disciples, yet a gap still existed between Them and the Society аза 
whole to which They belonged in the old days as members of the 
First Section. 


It is to the closing of this gap that the following memorandum 
of Dr. Besant refers.—C. JINARAJADASA. 


February, 1908 


OU will have seen the letter I wrote to the E. S. meeting 

about the preparatory work we have to do, and this is 

again emphasised in the brief paper on “ Membership in the 
E.S.” But you may rightly know something more. 

On February 22nd I was speaking to an Е. 5. gather- 
ing at Adyar composed of members from Southern India. 
Suddenly a great wave of magnetism, felt by every one, 
swept into the room, and seven Masters, with the Mah& 
chohan, stood in a group close to the pictures. H. P. B. and, 
I think, Damodar, were also there. Only some saw, but all 
felt the overpowering presence, and a great awe settled on 
all. And Master M.'. said: “ The first Section has come to 
its own Shrine-Room." They were Masters Morya, Kuthumi, 
Hilarion, Serapis, Jesus, St. Germain and Jwalkool. 

Several of the Masters now come frequently to Adyar, 
and the changes I am making there are in obedience to my 
own Master's wishes. He says sometimes, with a queer 
little smile, that He is afraid He is interfering a great deal. 
But the Blessed One knows how gratefully welcome His 
* interference " is. 


A. B. 


DEFINITION OF THE WORD 
“THRILL” 


By ANNIE BESANT, P.T.S. 


Question. What is the meaning of the word “ thrill” 
now so constantly used in the newspapers, when a 
dangerous experiment is performed ? 

Answer. It is a peculiar nerve-excitement, found 
pleasant by some people, when they, in perfect safety 


themselves, watch another person risking himself to the 
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danger of being injured in life or limb. Extreme examples 
are prize-fights, bull-fights and dog-fights, the survival of 
the old Roman amphitheatre “sports”, between gladiators, 


or between prisoners taken in war and wild beasts of 


prey, or between wild animals. 


All such spectacles, in which pleasure is taken in 
watching the unnecessary infliction of pain on another, 
are demoralising and dehumanising. Historically, they are 


found among savages of a primitive type, and among 


semi-civilised peoples. They occur also 


in luxurious 
civilisations which have begun to decay. 


B y с 


LEITENS OP. H. S..OLCOIT 
TO FRANCESCA ARUNDALE 


(Concluded from Vol. LIV, Part I, p. 656) 


XXV 


Adyar, 12 June ’86. 
My DEAR TERESA, 

I have sent by this post £20 {in two sums of £10) in 
Money Orders payable to you at the Elgin Crescent P. O. 
which please apply towards getting a passage ticket for 
Bawaji You can imagine how low the Rupee is fallen when 
I tell you that this sum has cost Rs. 280 or Rs. 80 more than 
par. І have asked Mr. Gebhard to request his agents at Liver- 
pool and Cardiff to see about getting a saloon passage at very 
cheap cost. This is perfectly practicable, the more so аза 
voyage of a few days more or less makes no difference to any 
of us. You may take a ticket to either Bombay or Colombo, 
as it will cost about the same here from either place: I mean, 
in case a chance direct to Madras cannot be had. If the boy 
should have to come 3rd class by P. & O. or B. I. let him 
send his boxes down into the hold, keeping with him only 
what he actually needs on the voyage. And let him give 
fee to the cook or steward to look after his comfort. Also 
give him a few tins of things to eat as addition to the 3rd 
class fare—which, however, I am told is abundant and after 
the Hindu fashion for Natives. 
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And now the best of news for you all. In a letter to me 
{тот Tukaram, of the 5th inst.—received by me on the 7th 
by post—I found an entire blank page had been filled in with 
writing by Mahatma К.Н. in his familiar hand-writing.' 
Tukaram had mourned in his letter about Damodar's fate and 
asked me the latest news. The Master told me D.? was alive, 
though completely prostrated after the fearful ordeals he had 
had to pass through because of the many doings of a question- 
able character he had taken part in through over zeal. And 
he solemnly warns us all, I have sent Sinnett a copy by this 
post to show to such as he may think best. Everybody here 
is overjoyed at tbis striking proof of the constant watch kept 
over us by the Masters and of their ability to communicate 
even when Н. P. B. and D. К. M. are out of India. And, oh! 
it is such a slap in the face to the S.P.R. and its complotters. 


== rae SAEED = == E — 


So 


Yours affy., 
H. S. Orcorr 


—(——— MÀ 
DL C, ZA ыйы 


А kiss to my dearest Grandmother. 


мефа 


XXVI 


Adyar, 19 June '86. 
DEAR TERESA, 


| 
| 
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Mr. von Hoffmann is a trump and Mrs. Coles another. 
If there were a few more who would do likewise I should 
not be hampered as I am to carry on the work. If I could 
get to France just now I could—as my latest advices indicate 
—do a great deal there—a very great deal. And so I could 
in America where the harvest is ripening and fifty Branches 


might be f t ; Ait a 
ae ад ormed. So in the Punjab, if I could make another 


ааа a а 


‘A phot hi St i . 
THEOSOPRIST C. CN facsimile of this letter will be given in the next issue of THE 


* Damodar K. Mavalankar. 
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Next week I am to go to Mysore, beginning with a bi; 
reception and Branch at Bangalore. What a pity that now 
while I am still healthy and vigorous, I should be chaine 
down for want of a little money to get about with ! Later, 
when I am used up there will be lots of eleventh-hou 
bequests, etc., but no one to put into the field. 

Well, so it goes: I’m not saying this to make you wee 
or go and pawn your coronation diamonds but only as I wouli 
growl gently into my sister’s ear just to relieve my feelings 

The letter of Mahatma К. Н. to me written inside T. T. 
while en route has worked a miracle among our best people 
in the T. S. : now, they are again full of heart and hope. 

Best love to Grandmother and Mohini, a kiss to George, 
a nod to the old weather-watching monk outside the window, 
kind remembrances to Louisa and Mary, the cook. As for 
the bird I am afraid to draw too much attention to him lest 
the cat's eyes should also turn in that direction. 

So H. P. B. is at Elberfeld after all: well, next I shall 
hear of her being Mrs. Sidgwick's guest with Hodgson 
accompanying her on the piano and Myers making a lusty 
third on the flute ! 


Yours affy., 
H. SU 


The Coulombs have dived out of sight at Bombay ; no 
one has seen them for months. 


XXVII 


Adyar, 27 June '86. 

DEAR TERESA, 
Yours of 4th inst. with copy of Bank account. If you will 
kindly send us such a memo the first day of every month it 


1 Some kind of a barometer. 
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will be a help to us, as we constantly need to know where we 
have any available funds to draw against when required. 

I have written Hoffmann to thank him and Mrs. Coles 
for their kind and generous donations. 

The Coulombs have disappeared from Bombay—or, at 
least none of our friends can discover their whereabouts. 
Anyhow, their best trumps have all been played, and they 
may go to the devil along with Hodgson and the S. P. К. 

Yes, Dramard is a trump of trumps, and I have written 
him about the future of affairs in France. 

Your Cambodian Unknown is, I presume, Vossion—one 
of the best of men. 

All goes well here. I shall make this year's Conven- 
tion as great a feature as any predecessor. “ Never say die!” 

Love to Grandmother, Mohini, and all. 


Е omnee LN SS -Ш- — 3 = 
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Yours affy., 
H.S.O. 
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> Vh to lose no chance of getting friends to write 
e lheosobhist. Oakley had to concoct 18 
July No. This is not right. -— 
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XXVIII 


SER Mee Adyar, 5. IX. °86. 
i E sympathetically, the impression that you are un- 
er a. in mind. Well, my dear, here's a calming 
m WES reeze for you from your tried and trusty pal 
еа снаа and staunch. Don't be downhearted. 
Wie e heaviest load drops off in time and tos 
"esc esi or later. Now if we were together I 
Guia Г e a walk to the Park, and sit on one of th 
er the trees, and make you tell me all Бем 
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worriment, and cheer you up, and wipe the dew off yow 
spectacles—and mine. Things may be bad, but they тї 
be a devilish sight worse, and you know that. As for th 
T.S., it is getting on nicely. Where H.P.B. is there i 
always a row, but that does not affect the general situs 
tion. The correspondence on my table is the only T.$ 
barometer, and that points to “Fair” with the mercun 
rising. 

Coues’ silly article? Yes, it’s nonsense; but you е 
dear, he is a cunning chap who thoroughly understand 
American journalism, and if one day he writes like that, the 
next he writes or does something that has the very opposite 
effect. I wish he would be less crazy, but at present he i 
our best card. He has just been unanimously re-elected for: 
year by the American Branches, and I shall give him his 
tether and see what results he will show. Experience (with 
H. P. B. in particular) has shown me that a policy of patient 
waiting is often best, and that sores heal themselves ЇЇ 
left alone. 

I am sorry you have no more consoling news to give me 
about the dear old Grandmother. If I sent her another shaw 
would she promise to get well and strong again. If my love 
would vivify her old bones she would be able to jump over : 
gate within the next week! 

I say, Teresa, do you think the Bank people would take 
the trouble to post me a monthly transcript of the month’s 
deposits and payments? That would relieve you of so much 
bother and you would have only to acknowledge payments 
and remittances. Suit yourself however. But I wish you 
would have some more of those blanks printed and fill them 
in as before. Do, old girl. 

With best love to Grandmother. 


Yours ever ffy., 


H. S. 0. 
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XXIX 
Adyar, 3. XI. '86. 
DEAR TERESA, 

Poor old Mrs. Cooper of Castleton, Longton Ave., Syden- 
ham, writes that she has to stop the Theosophist as the division 
of her husband's property by will leaves her in too poor cir- 
cumstances to afford it longer. It has occurred to me that to 
meet this and some other such cases that you may know of, 
we had better send you an extra copy free, to be passed around 
among our impecunious members. I have therefore had it put 
in the list and Ananda Babu sends by this post the two publish- 
ed numbers of Vol. VIII. Please notify Mrs. Cooper in your best 
style; I am such a “ tactless " ass I should make a mess of it. 

I see, my dear Teresa, you go it strong оп Karma—- 
quite on the Lane-Fox lines. Take care you do not run your 
classic nose against the sharp corner of Kismet, and get your 
will paralyzed by the wretched idea of Fatality. I observe 
that lazy moralists, given to gab rather than to profitable 
work, are very fond of casting their failures upon Karma, 
much as, in your callow days, you used to “ fling your burden 
at the foot of the Cross.” That is the mushroom-bed of 
mediumship, the antithesis of Muscular Morals and Adeptship. 
The healthy thing is to believe that things are never so bad 
that one cannot mend them, and to shun and abhor all seers. 
and counsellors who bid one bow to Karma. Is'nt that 
breezy common sense, Theresa, my beloved? Yea and verily. 
And you will find it out some sunshiny morning. 

How I wish you and the old Grandmother Beatissima 
could occupy seats at the Sanskrit Library opening ceremony 


of the 28th. Dec. ! Anyhow you shall have a photograph. All 
goes well here notwithstanding the evil wish 


traitors. “God protect the Right.” 
Affectionately and loyally yours, 
Н. S. Otcorr. 


es of all foes and 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


XXX 


Theosophical Society, President's Office 
24. 11. 86. 
DEAR TERESA, 

Yours of 29th October, from which I learn the joyful new: 
that your dear Mother's health is much improved. If my love 
would keep her alive she should become a centenarian. 

I am just back from Cuddapah, whither I went to form: 
new Branch. I think the total number of new Branches wil 
be about the same this year as last. 
be wished. 


You had better deposit the Bawaji money in your Bank,s 
that you may withdraw it when wanted. It is to pay his passage 
back to India, and if—as now stated by Е. G.—it will not be 
needed ultimately for that, I should want it put back in out 


bank account for other T. S. use. For the present, do as above 
noted. 


All goes well as couli 


With best love, 
Ever truly yrs., 
Н. S. 0. 


XXXI 


Adyar, 2 Dec. [1886] 
DEAR TERESA, 

Tell Mohini that his suggestion about competitive exams 
in Philosophy is a practical one and shall be laid before the 
Convention. Also that the T.S. is in a sound state financially 
—by which I mean that with economy such as we are 
practising here we will pull along. 

Of course, Mr. Winch has a credit balance, as also Lord 
Borthwick. Both accounts are entered in a book that Bawail 
left here but which Leadbeater never looked into until! 
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hunted it out. A proper apology will go by this mail from L. 
th these gentlemen. | 
E yc place is full of workmen who are enlarging the 
verandah into a grand room for the Convention’s Annual 
meetings 90 ft. by 24. It is a great improvement and a great 
economy: heretofore we had to spend Rs. 600 each time for 
a temporary building. 
Love to the dear, precious old Grandmother. 


Yrs. affy., 
H. S. O. 


XXXII? 


Adyar, 12/ 3/ 05 [1905] 
DEAREST FANNY, 

Tomorrow I shall send for A. B. to your care (to ensure 
its prompt delivery to her) the Deed of Registration of the 
T. S. which was signed by the Madras Three’ to-day. It is to 
be signed at Benares by you, A. B. and Upendranath ; then 
sent on to Khandalvala for signature, and by him, finally, 
forwarded to me for filing in the proper Govt. Office. 

Love to Georgie the once curly-headed angel of Elgin 

Crescent. Tell him that he has never sent that order for 
those nice small Indian cheroots, but I have, and have had 
my lot made for me. 

Yours affy., 


Н. S. OLCOTT 


! This letter was written to Miss Arundale when she was 

д at B anti 
Kunj, tha home of Dr. Besant. „Miss Arundale and George Atundale е AM 
ndia in 1903 to help in the educational work at the Central Hindu College. м 


2 v H. S. Olcott, W. A. English and Justice S. Subramania Аіуаг. 
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A WORLD IN DISTRESS 
THE REMEDIES AS SEEN BY THE THEOSOPHIST 
Third Convention Lecture, Adyar, December 25, 1932 

By L. W. ROGERS 


« A WORLD IN DISTRESS” is a very accurate description 0! 
the present economic condition of the planet on which 
we live. We are accustomed to periodical financial depres 
sions in various parts of the world, now in this nation ani 
now in that; and we are familiar with occasional famine 
through the widespread failure of crops in India, in China 
and sometimes elsewhere. But never before in the knows 
history of the human race has there been universal distress 
in the midst of plenty. We are not only a world in distress 
but this is a terrifying form of distress that combines thé 
physical and the mental, a partnership of hunger and fear. 

It seems that no great calamity ever comes withou 
warning, and without its lesson to teach. The classici 
Theosophical example would be Atlantis; and if the lesson 
that gross selfishness brings terrible reaction was not thet 
learned a repetition in some form is inevitable. The worll 
of that day had warnings in plenty but still clung to il: 
pernicious course. Many intelligent men prophesied the 
World War but begged in vain for a serious consideration & 
their views before it should Бе too late. Again, to-day, ther 
are persistent predictions of impending doom and.the warning 
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of approaching disaster come from practical men of affairs 
whose intelligence and ability are beyond question. Among 
them are economists, statesmen and captains of industry— 
John Maynard Keynes, the noted British economist, Montagu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, H. G. Wells, a 
thinker of world repute, and others of equal reputation for good 
sense. Some of these men declare that the only hope is for 
the statesmen to turn affairs over to the economists, some say 
that our civilization will not last a year, others that it will 
soon go with a crash and with slight chance of reconstruction, 
while all agree that unless drastic changes are soon made 
utter chaos with unknown but terrible consequences will 
overwhelm us. 

Now, what actually are the conditions upon which a 
prediction so alarming is based ? To me they seem to be first, 
and perhaps most impressive of all, the fact that although the 
mechanism of the world for producing food and goods is vastly 
superior to what it ever before has been, nevertheless 
multitudes of people throughout the world are living in 
poverty. Steam and electricity have increased the productive 
power of the race to the point where one man can do more 
than ten could do a generation ago. But that has not prevented 
want and destitution so widespread that it fills the govern- 
ments of many nations with fear. 

E ep ec n attention is that while in some 
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find no way in which to pay the taxes. In the Stated 
Mississippi 39,699 farms were sold in one day by sheriff 
throughout the State for taxes and on mortgage foreclosures 
Thus within a period of a few hours about forty thousani 
families lost their homes. From one American city it i: 
reported that 11,500 city lots were sold for taxes. Опе Stat: 
reports that about fifteen per cent of the town property, in 
addition to farm lands, has also been sold for taxes and tha 
not less than one-fourth of the real estate of all kinds ha 
passed to the ownership of the State. If we add to that the 
mortgage foreclosures by companies and individuals we shal 
have some understanding of the rapidity with which the 
ownership of the property of the world is passing to the 
banks and money-lenders. 

The fourth form of misfortune is that people who 
are dependent upon incomes derived from industrial earn 
ings find those incomes shrinking if not totally disappearing. 
Looking closely at the report of a leading corporation 
that is in the class known as “gilt edged,” or super 
sound financially, we find that its net earnings are less 
than one-seventh what they have normally been for a long 
series of years. Consequently a family whose income i 
derived from money invested in the stock of that company 
now has but one dollar to spend for every seven dollars they 
had in the past. Tens of thousands of people who confidently 
believed that they had assured incomes for life now find that 
they have but little. In some cases their total investments 
have vanished, 

In this world-wide calamity there are many phases 0 
distress but perhaps few are so pitiful as that of youth 
denied its legitimate experience in human affairs. Out 
colleges and „universities are turning out annually at 
enormous number of young men and women educated 
for the trades and professions but who can find n0 
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opportunity of employment. In thousands of homes youths 
arriving at manhood's estate learn that the family income is 
not even equal to the proper support of their sisters and 
parents. So they go out into the world seeking the employ- 
ment that cannot be found. From one country it is reported 
that more than two hundred thousand of them under the age 
of twenty-one years are drifting about from city to city and 
gradually becoming dependent upon charity. 

Many elderly people can remember the time when, in 
the newer nations, there were no great inequalities of wealth 
and poverty. Everybody at least had food and clothing and 
shelter. There were neither millionaires nor paupers. But 
for the last half century the wealth of the world has been 
drifting with accelerating speed into the hands of: the few 
while poverty has been increasing among the masses of the 
people. What has brought about this state of affairs ? 

There are many factors in the problem. In the younger 
countries where there were immense areas of virgin land and 
enormous natural resources, able, resourceful men contrived, 
through special legislation, which was often obtained dishonestly, 
to get control of the various bounties of nature, the forests, the 
deposits. of oil, coal, iron, etc., and by organizing corporations 
with enormous capital to crush out all competitors. By such 
methods vast fortunes were amassed. Gradually a plutocracy 
grows up and assumes control of human affairs, always seeing 
mes манум) = онал of great wealth. It was 
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rich. I have been speaking chiefly of the United States only 
because I am more familiar with what is occurring there ani 
because statistics in that country are easily obtained; by 
what is true of one nation to-day is substantially true of ài 
nations of its class. Every commercial and manufacturin 
country has its plutocracy of wealth and power that const: 
tutes its actual government and which really determines th 
national policies, quite regardless of the political party the 
happens for the moment to be in control. To put it different 
ly, what has come to be known as “big business" really 
governs in every nation and always gets what it want 
regardless of what may be best for the masses of the people. 
There is not time to go into the details of just how th 
policies of “big business” are inimical to the commo 
welfare, but one or two items will indicate the injuriou 
nature of some of the things that the plutocracy has invente 
The gold standard is one of them. It has so limited the 
volume of the money of the world that the free exchange d 
commodities has become impossible and people are compellé 
to resort to barter, to trading wheat for oil and coffee for rice 
because there is not money enough to facilitate exchange 
Another injurious thing is the so-called “ protective " tarifi 
It is claimed for it that it guarantees high wages to the 
workers in the factories, that it “ protects " them from the 
competition of lower paid labour in other nations. Has i 
done so in the United States? Or has the gold standari 
enabled that country to escape the depression ? Of cours 
not. Never before have our tariffs against foreign good: 
been so high, but our factories are without work and ош 
workmen without wages. Never before has the nationi 
treasury held so large a share of the world's gold and neve 
before has hunger and destitution been so general. Lil 
the gold standard, the tariff against foreign goods strangles 
trade and a few only get profits at the expense of the many. 
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For more than two years the apologists of the present 
industrial system have been assuring us that prosperity *' is 
just around the corner » and that all our troubles will soon 
be over if we are only patient for a little while longer. But 
at last even “ big business " has taken alarm because matters 
have grown steadily worse. And what remedies do they 
propose? Not one thing that means a fundamental change, 
not one proposition that interferes with special privilege, 
not a single idea that goes to the root of the evils that 
afflict us. 

What cure, then, is Theosophy able to offer? One 
Theosophical truth alone is potent enough, if actually com- 
prehended and practised, to set the world right. That one 
truth is the underlying Unity of the Human Race, the fact that 
an injury to anyone will certainly react disastrously to 
those responsible for it. The man who is willing to 
injure another that something may be gained for himself 
is careful to break no statute law; but he thinks nothing 
at all about natural law, for he has never heard of 
Karmic reactions. But if he could be shown that to injure 
another is to hurt himself, that to wreck another’s fortune is 
to imperil his own, that to strike another is to aim a blow at 
кы bs d MR Беса sra aie 
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we do not produce enough for all but that what is produce 
is not equitably distributed. We are dealing with a problem 
that can be solved only by a statesmanship that sees ou 
troubles from the viewpoint of the common welfare (i 
humanity. 

Just what must be done? We must find the method by 
which the producers, from the man in the ditch to the 
manager in the office, the men and women in every activity 
of civilization, will receive the equivalent of the values they 
create. There could then be no such thing as poverty any: 
where and there could be no such thing as enormous ani 
useless accumulation of wealth. But there would be mort 
than enough for all. Literally everybody would be wealthy, 
if the sum total of wealth annually created by the race were 
equitably distributed in proportion to the thought creation ani 
the labour creation of each. Some would have very much 
more than others but all would have abundance. Do net 
overlook the fact that although there are such vast numbers 
of wealth creators idle now throughout the world, neverthe 
less there is a large surplus of food and goods in addition to 
the enormously greater annual accumulation of capital. 

As the matter now stands, what prevents that all-impor- 
tant equitable distribution of the wealth annually created? 
In a word it is simply the various forms of human selfishness 
that have crystallized into special privileges for the few ; and 
the difficulty is not only that wealth accumulates in some 
places while poverty is accentuated elsewhere, but also that 
the mechanism of production passes into the ownership of 
those few who have no other motive for operating it than 
that of gain; and there can be no profit when the people 
cannot buy. Hence the shops and factories are becoming 
increasingly idle. 

The Theosophical philosophy is equal to the situation. 
We must hammer home that truth of the absolute Unity of | 
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the Race. People must learn that there can be no such thing 
as personal gain at the expense of others. We must be 
aggressively active in destroying the walls that have been 
built between groups of citizens and between the nations. 
As tribes have grown into nations, nations must now grow 
into the Commonwealth of the World. We shall never have 
world peace until we have destroyed the rivalries between 
the separated nations, because war is the result of economic 
strife. There can be no better illustration than Japan at 
Shanghai. Her one demand there was: “ Stop the boycott 
on the sale of my goods." It amounted simply to the con- 
vincing argument: “ Buy my goods or I will shoot you." 
The economic cause of war is not always so obvious but it is 
always there in some form. 

The first step toward the return of prosperity is for 
the nations of the world to learn that substituting co-operation 
for selfish isolation will pay in the material as well as 
in the moral sense. They must learn that greed is 
just as bad for a nation as for an individual. They 
must be told plainly that nationalism is but a narrow 
form of selfishness, and that no matter how much it may be 
gilded and glorified by sentiment it leads to ultimate disaster. 

It must not be supposed that in a matter of such com- 
plexity the ground can be covered in an hour. Too many 
factors are involved. But there is an exceedingly important 
one that should not be overlooked because it alone would 
perpetuate the problem after many other difficulties were 
removed. The displacing of men by machinery is the point. 
It is а case of a beneficent thing being the temporary means 
of making trouble. A few centuries ago the workmen be- 
longed to the estate on which they were born. But even so 
their lot was better in the Feudal Age than it was after the 
machine introduced factory life. The machine enormously 
increased the productive capacity of the workers and therefore 
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the wealth of the world. Had that sudden increase of wealil 
been equitably distributed in higher wages and increas 
standards of living all humanity would have benefited. Bu, 
and here again is where Theosophy so clearly explains the 
present situation, the development of compassion has not been 
equal to the development of intellect. Capital took too mud. 
and gave labour too little. By law, as well as by competition, 
wages were kept at the minimum and the hours of labour й 
the maximum. Finally,organization gave labour the power d 
collective bargaining but inventive genius filled the world with 
machinery so rapidly, and wealth consequently came so fast, 
that collective bargaining had little effect as an equalizing agent 
Have you thought of the rapidity with which machinery 
is displacing people? Forty or fifty years ago lamp lighters 
walked from corner to corner through the cities lighting each 
gas lamp as they went. There was an army of lamp lighters. 
Now we have electricity and a single switch can instantly do 
the work of a multitude of men. Recently an American 
inventor found a way of making for $750 an automobile 
frame that previously cost a hundred dollars. That greatly 
increased the general wealth but it also put nearly three thou 
sand men in one factory out of work. That displacement o 
people is going on in every department of industry. Do no 
forget that the machine age has only well begun. Fat 
greater inventions than we now have will come.  Thatis 
natural and inevitable. The existing wealth of the worló 
will be doubled again and again as invention continues until | 
finally a tenth of the population can produce more than | 
the race can consume and nine-tenths of the people will have 
neither work, wages nor incomes. That is what we shall 
ultimately come to under the present economic system, if it 
continues. 
Although the distress is world-wide, and although the 
situation has for many months been growing worse, not a single 
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statesman anywhere has proposed any remedy that shows the | 
slightest grasp of the fundamental principles involved in the: 

problem. None of them seems to have the slightest con- 

ception of where the trouble lies; so they talk of modifying 

the tariff, the rearrangement of war debts, and how to revive 
foreign trade! That is about as sensible as to say that a good 
remedy for poverty is to find a million dollars that somebody 
else has lost! How can foreign trade be revived when the 
people in any particular nation cannot even buy the goods 
already there ? The trouble is not with foreign trade but with 
domestic trade which is paralyzed because about a fourth of 
the people have no money to spend. Statistics show that in 
the United States the purchasing power of the farmer popula- 
tion alone has shrunk from sixteen thousand million dollars a 
year to less than five thousand million dollars. That means a ) 
domestic trade loss of eleven thousand million dollars annually | 
ог more than twice our total foreign trade at its best! And 
what is the loss through the enforced idleness of about twelve 
million wage earners ? Perhaps not less than twenty thousand 
million dollars more. Such figures make all the talk about 
war debts and loss of foreign trade being responsible for our 
troubles look foolish. The trouble lies far deeper than any | 
current circumstance. It is inherent in the economic system BU 
itself. 

It is improbable that the platform of any existing political Ж 
party in the world contains the solution of our problem. It is | 
clear that the present system has failed and that its apologists 
can neither understand why nor offer a reasonable remedy. \ 
The future system will probably evolve from the ruins of the 
Present one as we gradually learn from trial and error. But 
шу р!ап to be successful must embody certain fundamental . 
principles. It must test all its measures by the rule of the | 
сте good to the greatest number and see every problem $ | 
from the viewpoint of the common welfare of the race. | | 
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Apparently world-wide upheavals are impending ам 
many time-honoured institutions will disappear and new ong 
will be evolved. We may pass through a period of stress ani 
turbulence that will clear away much old Karma rapidly 
as the foundation of a new and better civilization is laid. Ві 
under the beneficent laws of nature nothing can happen thz 
should not occur, and out of the chaos and storm will emerge: 
finer humanity, with less selfishness and a greater loved 
liberty, with more tolerance, with more humility, and with 


knowledge that rests upon experience—the only true know. 
ledge there is. 


VAISAKH (WESAK) AND ASADHA (ASALA) 


THE times of the two full moons in 1933 are as follows: 


Vaisákh: May 9th, 10.4 p.m. 
Asádha: July 7th, 11.51 a.m. 


The times given above are Greenwich time. Where “ summer 
time " occurs, the necessary correction must be made. Countries ni 


having Greenwich time must add or subtract the period of time 
necessary to rectify to local time. 


5.21 p.m. 
For New York, May 9th, 5.4 p.m. ; and July 7th, 6.51 a.m. 
C 


For India, (Standard Time), May 10th, 3.34 a.m.; and July 7th, 


OUR SHARE OF THE WORK 
By THE RT. REV. C. W. LEADBEATER 


үү аге арі sometimes to think our work almost useless, 
because our efforts seem so ineffective beside the 
wholesale world-work of our glorious Masters; yet that is not 
really so, not because our labours are so great or so splendid, 
but because there is room for all, since work is needed at f 
every stage. There is an infinity of work to be done for the | 
world. Our Masters Themselves, the great body of Adepts, 
have such wonderful powers that when we look up to Them, 
They stand like Gods above us, and we think of those powers n | 
as infinite; but in reality they are not so, because, great l 
though our Masters are, there are yet Others who stand above 

Them—the Bodhisattva, the Mahāchohan, the Lord Vaivas- 

vata Manu, the Lord Buddha Himself, and above all the | 
Spiritual King, the Lord of the World. 

Immense as is the power of an Adept, we see that it 
cannot be infinite from the fact that there are Others who 
have yet greater powers, who know even more. Therefore, ME 
Since there are as yet only a few Adepts, and there is such \ 
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an infinity of work to be done in the world, even the Great 
Ones Themselves must choose what They will do, and They 
must put aside other things which They cannot do. We 
know how itis with ourselves. Some of us find half a dozen I 
duties pressing upon us simultaneously, half a dozen opportu- К 
nities offering themselves. We cannot take all, because our ] 
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strength and our time are limited, for we are still physical 
beings; so we choose what we believe to be most useful 
The Master does the same at His far higher level, and there 
fore there are lower lines of service in which something | 
which would be useful has to be left undone because there is 
no one to do it—because the Masters are doing something so 
far greater that for Them to abandon the higher work to do 
the lower would be an error. 

Above all things the Adepts are careful always to employ 
Their marvellous powers to the best possible advantage. That 
is one of the great principles which govern Their activity. 
Therefore, there are lines of activity which we can take up, 
to which our Masters cannot attend—not that Tbey could not 
do it all much better than we if They had the time, but 
because They are fully occupied with other far higher and 
more necessary matters. 

Our principal field of action is the physical plane, 
so long as we are living upon it; and on it we can find 
many lines of work for our Masters—enough to keep us 
very fully occupied; and along these lines we must 
strenuously labour to the utmost of our ability. Our physi- 
cal bodies need rest, and while they are resting in what 
we call sleep, we ourselves are still active. We do not be- 
come tired, though we constantly say that we do. That isa 
mistake which no Indian should make, for he has formed the 
habit of thinking rightly, and so he should say : “ My body is 
tired," which is absolutely true. He himself knows no | 
fatigue; and so with us, however exhausted our physical 
bodies may be, the moment we pass out of this physical 
world we have forgotten all about that exhaustion; in the 
astral world we are fully active, and we can go on working 
apparently indefinitely without any sense of fatigue. 

Since I came into contact with Theosophy in 1882, 1 
have seen a large section of additional astral work grow up. 
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| think that all through history some sort of provision has | iH 
been made for those who died—especially for those who died | | 
suddenly. Certain tribes of Angels have been appointed to | 
look after them, and in many cases departed relatives have been 
at hand to receive them. But within the last forty years a 
definite department has been organized for this work ; large 
numbers of human beings, both living and dead, have learnt 
how to assist those whom we so wrongly call * the dead " 
when they pass over—to receive them and to make their way 
smooth for them, to help them and instruct them in every way. 
That is one large new department of work which has 
been created for us within living memory ; we may estimate 
how large it is when we remember that “ Every moment 
one is born; every moment someone dies.” When we 
realize that, we see that there are plenty of people needing | 
attention. Human beings—in the beginning chiefly Theo- | 
sophists, but also now by their instruction a great many 
people who on the physical plane did not know anything 
about Theosophy—are now making it their business during | 
sleep, and after the physical life is over, to meet and to help 
those who come on to the astral plane as strangers. 
That sets the Angels free to do other work which they 
can do and we cannot; and furthermore, the human being, 
when he is experienced and willing to help, can do this 
particular piece of work even better and more sympathetically 
than the Angels can. Of course I am not speaking of 
the great Leaders of the Angelic Hierarchy; they have 
other things to do. They are directing the currents of X 
evolution; they are watching over races and nations; they 
are dealing with people by the million instead of by the unit ; 
I am thinking of the minor Angels who used to attend to the 
newly-dead. 
Every one of us when out of his body in sleep, and for a E 
considerable period after he has dropped his dense body at ^ 
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what we call death, can help other people in the astral worl 
Our Theosophical knowledge is of very great use to us ir thi 
occupation, for through it we can save people from fear ani. 
from trouble of all sorts. So this is what we might cally 
new industry, a new line of work for instructed human being, 
which has sprung up within the lifetime of the Theosophical 
Society. There may well be a hundred other new lines whieh 
will open before us, work that our Masters are not doing, becaus 
They are occupied with matters of very much greater impor 
tance. The thoughtless may зау: “ How can anything be mor 
important than helping people under such circumstances?” 
But that is a personal point of view ; we must not forget thal 
there are other and far greater evolutions than ours. I think 
we are not presumptuous in saying that because many thou 
sands of Theosophists (and others taught by them) have adopt 
ed that vocation, the world is moving just a little more 
smoothly on its way than it used to do, just because all those 
people are doing that good, unselfish, altruistic work. And 
think what good Karma they are all making ! 

There are many other ways in which we can all help- 
some on the physical plane, some on the astral or mental; | 
and every piece of work that we can do makes the whole 
evolution move just a trifle more easily. Some will think 
that that sounds ridiculously presumptuous, but it is true that, 
however small the work done, it all counts for something in | 
the mighty plan. А helpful simile is that of a watch, or any | 
piece of delicate machinery. There are large wheels; there 
are small wheels; there are tiny pivots, which seem to be | 
doing nothing, on which the wheels turn; but all these are 
necessary to the perfect working of the machine, and the | 
little wheel, in its place, is just as important as the big wheel 
in its place; even the pivot which does not move at allis 


needed; if it were not there that mechanism would not 
work. 
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So let us do what we can wherever we can, and never 
think that our work is too insignificant to matter. The smallest 
piece of service is part of the plan of the Logos. He has 
evolved us, has pressed us on (because we are part of Himself) 
up to our present stage, and now that we know enough to be 
able to co-operate, He expects us to do so. So let us take up 
our service, whatever it may be; let us find new avenues of 
service for ourselves, and throw all our energies into His 
work. Never think that a piece of work is too small to be 
worth doing well; we cannot see what depends upon it, but 
the Master can see, the Logos can see; He knows both small 
and great, He knows what all are doing, and He welcomes the 
co-operation of those for whom He has sacrificed Himself in 
this wondrous descent into matter. “ For us men and for our 
salvation" He came down from the higher planes; therefore 
in His Name let us serve our fellow-men. The greatest 
privilege and advantage that we can obtain, the greatest 
progress that we can make, the greatest honour that we can 
earn, all these are comprised in the one word—Service. 


A PROMISE FOR THE YEAR 


l. Alive or dead, I shall be in earnest, 
I shall live with my whole being, 
Whether in office or in the home. 


2. А searchlight shall I be, 
Focussing the light of my soul 
On every man whom I shall meet, 
On every little thing that I shall do. 


3. A searchlight of pure radiance 
Shall I always be, 
Brightening the dark corners of human hearts, 
Unveiling the pall of gloom from the faces of mankind. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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I shall fill my heart with a mother’s love 
That seeks no return, 

That understands in its sweetness 

All the failings and babblings of the child. 


I shall remove the “І” 

From my mind and heart, 

That has erstwhile corrupted my soul, 

That has kept me aloof from man and Master. 


Ah! my Master is the very best of me; 
In finding Him I find myself; 

In obeying Him I obey myself; 

In loving Him I love myself. 


I shall live for Him 

Every moment of the day, 

Shall try to bring down His blessings, 
In every walk of my life. 


I shall make myself and my home 

A temple of crystal light and beauty, 
Wherein He shall always abide, 

In all His glory divine. 


His standard-bearer shall I always be, 
Carrying His flag of wisdom and love, 
With resolute sweetness, 

Far and wide, where’er I go. 


Not a day shall pass 

That I shall not weep for Him, 
As He ever longs for me 

With a mother's solicitude. 


Assuredly I shall find Him, 
For He is always with me, 

In all works that I do for Him, 
For sake of work and love. 


Alive or dead, I shall be in earnest. 
I shall live with my whole being, 
Whether in office or in the home, 


THEOSOPHY AS I UNDERSTAND IT | 
By ISHVARINANDAN PRASAD, M.A., B.L. 


К ели represents to us the vast ocean of Divine 
Wisdom, Brahma-Vidyà, Átma-Vidyà or Satya. Since 
Theosophy relates to the immemorial search of man for God, 
and the realization of the state of perfection, we have 
Theosophy in the teachings of the great Teachers of the 
world; and we have it in all the great Scriptures of the world. 

Theosophy, I posit in all humility, is something wider | 
and vaster than the Theosophical Society or any other society. k 
The Theosophical Society is but an avenue of approach to | | 
Theosophy. But there are many other avenues of approach 
to the same. There are Ashramas or spiritual centres scattered 
all over the world to lead man to the realization of Truth. These t 
centres or societies are like huge ships plying on the ocean | 
of life to sound its depths. It is true that Madame Blavatsky | 
and Colonel Olcott, Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater have ) 
all interpreted Theosophy to the world with great lucidity "E | 


and comprehensiveness. Yet they are not the only exponents a1 | 
of Theosophy, nor is theirs the final word on Theosophy. All IN | 


the ancient sages and yogis, the mystics and philosophers of х 
yore of all countries, have, I submit, expounded Theosophy 1 
or Divine Wisdom. Nanak and Kabir, Farid the Muham- ? 
madan mystic, Mirabai the queen of devotion, have been the d 
exponents of Theosophy in the East no less than St. Teresa, is 4 
n 
F 


- 


St. Bernard and St. Francis of Assisi in the West. We have 


2 
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also our exponents of Theosophy in Gandhi and Tagon 
T. L. Vaswani, Paul Richard and Aurobindo Ghose, | 
Theosophy is the understanding of life, then we have as or 
exponent of Theosophy to-day Krishnamurti, who has capture 
the hearts of thousands in the East and the West. 

Looked at from a broader point of view, Theosophy ris: 
above personalities or movements and becomes identical wit 
Truth. Unfortunately most of us have narrowed down th 
conception of Theosophy to a cult or a sect. As such iti 
almost invariably associated to-day with the Theosophic 
Society, and the name of Dr. Besant. It is perfectly tre 
that the Theosophical Society has lived and worked іх 
the glory of Theosophy in many lands and has serve 
humanity by giving it a much-needed spiritual impulse, bi 
the fact remains that Theosophy relates essentially to at 
attitude towards life, and is, in fact, the quintessence of all thi 
is good, true and beautiful in life. 

It concerns the individual more than organizations. l 
stands for the freedom and dignity of the individual. It aim 
at giving a sensible view of man as the architect of his ow! 
world. 

In practical life Theosophy stands for a broad, toleran 
and catholic view of life. It is in essence the very negation 
of a narrow and sectarian view of man and the Universe 
Proselytism, the avowed aim of some religious faiths, is 00 
the objective of Theosophy. Theosophy has far-stretchinf 
arms which enfold all faiths and religions; theism, liberalism | 
socialism, syndicalism and even atheism—all “isms ” in fact- 
are the expressions of Theosophy. It holds that the source e 
all religions is the same and, therefore, offers a broad platform 
for the meetings of all faiths and cultures. Theosophists deem 
it a high privilege to honour the names of Buddha and 
Sri Krishna, Zoroaster and Christ, as World-Teachers. They 
form the band of the few for the worship of All, 
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Theosophy stands for the meeting of the East and the 
West by dissipating as far as practicable prejudices relating 
to race, caste, colour, sex or creed. The true Theosophist is 
a citizen of the world and Internationalism is his goal. 
Theosophists all over the world greet one another as members 
of one common humanity, and as brothers pledged to the 
same ideal. At * Conventions " of the Theosophical Society 
we have members of all nationalities, Eastern and Western, 
shaking hands with one another and meeting on a footing of 
perfect equality. 

The idea of internationalism is based on the conception 
of complete living which can be carried out into practice 
when there is a thorough assimilation of all that is noble and 
uplifting in world-culture. The great Theosophists of to-day 
are Tagore and H. G. Wells, Aurobindo Ghose and Paul 
Richard, Dr. Besant and Dr. Cousins, who are the avowed 
champions of internationalism in thought and culture. 
World-peace depends on the real achievement of inter- 
nationalism, and it is no exaggeration to observe that Adyar 
and Shantiniketan, Pondicherry and Оттеп are the nurseries 
of world-peace to-day. The League of Nations is but a mere 
symbol of these great centres of peace. 

Though internationalism may sound hostile to national- 
ism, there is to my mind no doubt that Theosophy stands for 
nationalism as well. Without a sane, healthy and well- 
understood nationalism we cannot have the realization of 
a comprehensive internationalism. Nationalism has its value 
in building up the World State because it has to make its own 
individual contribution. Mazzini, the builder of Italy, struck 
the note of national uniqueness. He spoke the word of 
wisdom when he said that God had written a word over the 
cradle of every nation and that word was the nation’s message 
to humanity. Theosophy will make of this world a “ Parlia- 
ment of man,” a veritable garden with flowers of different 
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colours. The stern practical sense of England and Атей 


the Fascism of Italy, the Communism of Russia, the progressiv 
Modernism of Japan, Turkey and Egypt, coupled with th 
spiritual Idealism of India, will be essential factors it 
reconstructing a genuine World State. The West will brin 
her harvest of scientific achievements to the granary ¢ 
world-civilization ; and India will impart her hoary messag 
of spirituality, of right living and right understanding, without 
which our material accumulations cannot stand on a secur 
foundation. In that universal kingdom of life we shall leam 
to reverence great men irrespective of their nationality. 
Theosophy stands for all the liberal movements of the day. 
The movement for the emancipation of Negroes, Feminism, 
Socialism or Communism, the various movements for the 
attainment of political freedom in Egypt, India and Ireland are 
all saturated with the spirit of Theosophy, which represents 
truly the ever-dynamic, the ever-progressive spirit of man. 
Wherever there is a new wave of life or a yearning for the 
greater life of freedom, there we can sense the spirit of Theo 
sophy. Anything that negatives life is anti-Theosophical. The 
spirit of hostility between the Negro and the American, the 


Christian and the Pagan, the Hindu and the Mussalman, the | 


Brahman and the Pariah, clearly indicate the anti-Theo 
sophical spirit. Chauvinism in the garb of nationalism 
standing for a narrow patriotism; Communalism gloating ovet 


communal triumphs; anti-Feminism refusing to recognize 


woman’s legitimate rights in society—these indeed constitute 
the very denial of true Theosophy. 


Standing as it does for the right comprehension 
of life, Theosophy identifies itself with all the great move 
ments in art, philosophy, literature and science. “ Life 
is a river which constantly changes its course, and the 
way of understanding is to follow this river—not the 


dried-up and deserted river-bed”—says the famous Henry 
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Ford. The spirit of the age is the manifestation of an ever- 
progressive realization of life, of that creative urge which leads 
man on and on to a fuller and intenser vision of life. Man’s 
vision has turned inwards, and there is a reconstruction based 
on a radical change in our ideas and feelings. There is even 
a cry to bring men together by abolishing all religions and 
ceremonials, by breaking down the old barriers of various 
faiths and creeds which have hitherto curbed and confined the 
free flow of life. The temper is one of impatience of that 
body of organized sound sense called Tradition, and we have 
consequently to face the spirit of revolt in art and literature, 
philosophy, science and religion. Behind this spirit of revolt 
and impatience we undoubtedly have the intimations of Theo- 
sophy in its widest connotation. The ideas of Bergson and 
Bertrand Russell, the growth of Thomism on the Continent, 
the idealistic reaction in science indicated by the affirmations 
of J. C. Bose and Oliver Lodge, the growth of Cubism and Post- 
Impressionism in art, the latest developments in literature 
marked by a spirit of the new realism, the cults of democracy 
and catholicism—what are these but the spirit of Theosophy 
made manifest to man! 

Theosophy, as I understand it, is a living pool of wisdom 
reflecting the beauty and infinitude of Life itself, and the 
more we unravel the mystery of Life in a particular age, the 
greater is the glory of Theosophy revealed to man. 


LET your light shine all under heaven, even to every grassy corner 
of the seashore, and throughout the myriad regions. 
Shu King 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PRACTICAL 
BROTHERHOOD 


By E. M. WHYTE 


“ Theosophy must be made practical. . . 


" Let every Theosophist only do his duty ; that which he can ani 
ought to do, and very soon the sense of human misery, within ani 
around the areas of every branch of your Society, will be founi 


visibly diminished.” (Words of a Master.) 
OME account of an activity, inspired by Theosophical ideals, 
and carried out under the direction and with the help o 
Theosophists, may be of interest to readers of THE THEO 
SOPHIST. For it is more and more being recognized in out 
ranks that to bring our Theosophical knowledge to bear upon 
as many as possible of the problems of “ A World in Distress” 
is not only a most urgent duty for each one of us, but is als? 
perhaps the surest way of encouraging the flow of those 
Waters of Life which to some extent appear of late to have 

been withdrawn from our Organization. 

On the outskirts of our Headquarters’ Estate at Айу? | 
are scattered a few Indian villages, little groups of bamboo 
and palm-leaf huts, with a temple, and generally a well 
Again on the borders of such a village is often to be found 4 
cheri, or cluster of huts belonging to one or other of the 


outcaste groups, where even fewer facilities than those found 


in the village usually exist. It is one such cheri that some 
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Theosophists have chosen to turn into a village, of which its 
inmates may well be proud, possessing a “civic” life of its 
own, à temple, a school and other necessities. The name of 
the F. T. S. to whom the idea owes its inception is so well 
known, with that of her husband, throughout the Society, that 
it will give an added interest to readers to know that it is 
Mrs. Hilda Wood who is responsible for this scheme. 

And now for a word or two as to what the scheme is. 
From a most interesting description, contributed by Mr. 
L. W. Rogers to the American Theosophist for February, can 
be gained a picture of how such villagers usually live, amid 
the barest necessities of shelter and food, and with not 
even the smallest coin to spare from the weekly budget 
(if any) for what might be considered the amenities of 
civilization. 

Yet it is in these people that has been stirred to life a 
proud determination to create for themselves an environment 
which shall conduce to their spiritual, mental and physical 
welfare; for provision is being made for each of these 
essentials, 

“Here is our civic square, and this road will be con- 
tinued to join the main road,” proudly announced Mrs. Wood, 
as she deposited the friends she had driven to the spot, “ and 
that"—pointing to a building erected on piles of bricks, with 
plenty of space between to allow free passage of air, and 
space in front which is the future garden—“ is our Night 
School ”. 

The scene was as animated and cheery as one could wish 
to see. Under a glorious Indian moon were gathered some 30 
men and boys all busily occupied, Professor Wood in work- 
manlike dress directing, and working with them, in raising 
and transporting a large block of stone. Much vociferation 
accompanied the work, but with the guidance of two or three 


menn with long hanging turban was pointed out as the 


| 
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head teacher; in another we recognized the usually sedi 
“butler” of one of Headquarters’ buildings now evidently in 
his element as he pulled and shouted with the rest; ani 
others whom we knew to have been engaged in manu 
labour all the day—the task was accomplished. 

Not far from the School is the Temple, a small building 
which will be the spiritual centre of the village. The mone 
for material was collected by the villagers themselves, and the 
erection of the simple structure done by their own han: 
But this temple will stand out as probably unique among 
Hindu temples, for on its face are to be placed two tablets 
one of which will announce that worshippers of every creel, 
caste, sex and colour are welcomed, and on the other table 


wil be a statement that no animal sacrifice is ever to b 
performed herein. 
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But the feature which at present attracts most interest from 
the inhabitants is their Well, (built of the specially-shape 
red bricks) at the bottom of which gleams the precious 
water, so indispensable to the welfare of all. Many are the 
plans for the utilization of the water; one being a simpl 
erection of two low walls between which bathing cat 
be carried on with some degree of privacy, by means @ 
the taps attached to the back wall which will channel the 
water. 

And thus in this corner of India is being shown anothet 
example of that active realization of Brotherhood which bi 
all profess to be our first aim as Theosophists. Fitting was 
it that the first sod of the new domain was turned on February | 
17th—Adyar Day—which specially commemorates three 
of our great Brothers of Service, and we cannot doubt that 
the blessing of the Elder Brothers, the words of one of whom 
are quoted above, will rest upon this courageous attempt 0 


lessen the misery and promote the welfare in one small рай 
of Their World. 
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NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


The Village work described above is the continuation of 
previous efforts started in Adyar by Miss M. W. Barrie, 
Mr. P. S. Krishnaswamy Iyer, Mr. D. K. Telang, Mr. V. R. 
Karandhikar and others. А night school was then begun, as 
also a small day Montessori School for the children of the 
villagers. There was also a small shed for handicrafts, a small 
garden for the children, and a Scout troop and Cub pack. The 
work came to an end for want of funds. 

I have myself been constantly aware of this aspect 
of “ Practical Brotherhood," but have been handicapped in 
many ways. Some twenty years ago I had a plan for the 
Society to purchase or take on a long lease an adjoining tract 
in order to make it into a model village for the servants, some 
of whom have now to come írom over two miles' distance. 
The President cordially endorsed it. But as the land was 
"temple property," it was impossible to get it on a longer 
lease than for three years, and of course any altruistic effort 
begun might be completely wasted if, at the end of that time, 
the rent should be put up or the lease cancelled. When some 
years later further enquiries were made, such an outrageously 
heavy price was put on the land for purchase that nothing 
could be contemplated towards the realization of my scheme. 

However, one most useíul action was the organizing by 
some of us in 1920 of the Co-Operative Credit Society. This 
body works under strict Government regulations. Most of its 
members are the employees on the Estate, but several of us 
who are their employers also took shares so as to help to 
establish the Society on a workable financial basis. This 
first Credit Society still continues and is successful. А second 
Credit Society, however, had to be closed. А Co-Operative 
Credit Stores was also opened, for the benefit of the employees, 
but owing to various difficulties with the rules and regulations 
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of the Government on the matter, the business had tob 
closed as a Co-Operative Stores. It is, however, bein 
carried on as a private undertaking, and is now under th 
supervision of myself and Mr. N. Sri Ram. 

For several years a Baby Welcome has existed at Adya 
under the direction of Mrs. Bhagirathi Sri Ram, and is locate 
in the yard of the Society’s Dispensary. Mrs. I. Harper Mal 
assists in it daily. Of course the most striking attempt d 
" Practical Brotherhood" was that of Colonel Olcott i 
establishing the first School for the Panchamas. Dr., P.C. 
Patel, who offered his services a year and a half ago as: 
voluntary Medical Officer at Adyar, has devoted much tiae 
to the medical examination of the children of this first School, 
as also of a second one under the Panchama Schools Boari 
seven miles away írom Adyar. An interesting part of thes 
activities is the weekly “ Bhajana," or religious meeting with 
songs, held by the employees every Saturday for a couple d 
hours. Musical instruments were purchased for them, and 
a small weekly donation is made from the Garden Department 
for the expenses of the Bhajana, which includes light 
refreshments. 

Several years ago а Village Improvement Society was 
organized by Mr. D. K. Telang, Mr. M. Subramania yet, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. Sri Ram and Miss Barrie. |t still continues 
to tour the neighbouring villages organizing religious meet 
ings, and giving lantern and other lectures, under the general 
direction of Mrs. Wood and Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyer. 


JAIL LIFE IN INDIA 


By TWICE-IN-GAOL 


The writer of this article, a graduate in science, is a Theosophist 
and a friend of mine who has served two sentences in jailasa 
political prisoner in connection with Gandhiji’s movement. After 
his second experience in jail with his political fellow-prisoners, he 
has drawn apart from Gandhiji’s " Satyagraha ” movement, because 


the spirit of Satyagraha is no longer in it. He has written this article 
at my request. During the present political campaign of Gandhiji, 
nearly 50,000—men and women, and the majority of them under 
twenty-five—have been through, or are still in, jail. If only their 
experiences could be recorded and penal reforms begun, India ought to 
have presently the finest, since the most humane, system of prison 

administration in the world.—C. JINARAJADASA. 
r the following lines an attempt is made to give a bird's- 
eye view of the conditions of jail life prevailing in India 
to-day. It is by no means a technical or specialized survey of 
the subject. Nor is it based on a study or knowledge of the 
jail conditions obtaining in other countries of the world, or 
even in the whole of India. What is given below is simply 
the sum of some personal experiences of a political prisoner, 
with reflections thereon from a purely humanitarian point of 
view. As such it may be taken to represent fairly well the 

general state of affairs in most of the jails. 
ait To an outsider, who has never known jail life for himself, 
" is practically impossible to convey anything like a clear 
idea of what it is like. It is so entirely different from the 
life m the world outside! It has its own people, its own 
officials, its own government, its own rules. Verily is the jail a 
world—a distinct world—within this outer world that we know. 
a etes even for political prisoners easily to get 
NEA sited. of affairs. As а rule the general prisoners 
al prisoners are kept quite apart ; since political 
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prisoners are out to reform things wherever they see anything 
wrong, and to suffer voluntarily, if need be, for so doing, the 
jail authorities are generally afraid that the general prisoners 
may become unruly by getting into touch with political 
prisoners; hence the strict attempt at segregation. But one 
inside the jail, the two classes of prisoners do make it at times 
possible to visit and so open their hearts to one another. 

The treatment, too, meted out to the above two types 0 
prisoners is generally different. The rules on paper may te 
the same for both, but of late in practice they have been 
considerably modified in their application to the politici 
prisoners. This seems to be due to two reasons. In the first 
place it is not possible for the jail authorities to go against the 
wishes of a large number of political prisoners who do not feat 
nor avoid punishments, but welcome them for redressing any 
evil as a badge of honour, as a mark of chivalry. Secondly, 
the jail authorities seem to think that sooner or later these 
political prisoners themselves will be their future masters, 
and this feeling naturally leads them to treat this second type 
with some consideration. But the lot of ordinary prisoners? 
That is simply terrible and heart-rending. 

As a matter of fact there are two sides to jail life as t0 
every other thing—the superficial, external side, and the real 
internal side. Апа things are so arranged that the real state 


of affairs may not be known in its true colours to any out 
sider. 


The prisoners cannot communicate it to any outside 
person. 


Moreover, the general prisoners have not the back 
bone to attempt to make these things public; for they may 
have to pay heavily for so doing in the shape of severe suffer- 
ing to which they may be subjected by the jail authorities for 
such attempts, and there is nobody in that jail world to £0 
totheir rescue. And the political prisoners are not permitted 
to see these things for themselves. True, there are occasional 
visitors to the jail from outside, but they can never get at the 
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things that matter; they see only the external aspects which 
look so bright and beautiful. Cases have been known in | 
which if, for instance, {һе latrines have to be inspected, one 
set is kept neat and clean and unused—only for inspection 
purposes! Such is the inspection of external objects, to say 
nothing of the inner life itself. 

What a visitor to the jail sees is neatness, cleanliness, 
order, punctuality, regularity ; different batches of prisoners 
engaged in their respective work, doing things in regular 
military fashion. 

To get at the real picture one must attempt to go beneath 
these seemingly satisfactory appearances. For this, one must 
know something of jail administration as it is at present, | 
and something about the nature of the prisoners as it 
gets transformed by their being inside the jail, and also 
something regarding the relation, the connecting link, 
between these two. Then it will be seen how the different 
items of jail life at present are horrible from a humanitarian 
point of view and how they need to be thoroughly changed. 

The jail administration in India is generally in the hands | 
: military officers who are also doctors. At the head of | 
с on = every Province stands an Inspector- 
недер ема ^ — Superintendents of different j 
co ee a ер еса ee Majors, 
diis: Chet xen ceat = авада Under them are 
al of whom have had Утан vt á ы e заро 
Modes ra eges military training. The idea 
ccc ert Tte to me that the men in charge 
ba military а : AS to keep them under control 
EL d , and t at along with this control by 

1 edge of medicine is also necessary to К 
them in health. This arr е 
званае мев. angement pre-supposes an element 
dns c p likely to do harm to their fellow- 
jail officials, and so every precaution 
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should be taken to keep them under control. What is keg 
in view with regard to the prisoner is his capacity to do ham 
in one way or another, his low brute nature is sought tobe. 
cured—it would be more correct to say, suppressed—y 
external, physical force, i.e., by superior brute force. Th 
jail authorities have various methods of enforcing their law 
or will. They can put their charges into solitary confine 
ments, handcuffs, bar fetters, chain fetters, cross bar fetters 
and so on, all more and more painful tortures. The prisoners 
are also caned occasionally. And sometimes the help of tb: 
neighbouring police or military reserve force is sought to pi 
down any symptom of rising amongst the prisoners, often ш 
most flimsy grounds. 

As regards the medical treatment of the prisoners 
the guiding principle is not to cure them of disease 
from which they may be suffering, but only to enable ther 
to live on. The general result of all this is that the prisoners, 
far from being at all reformed in character, return to society 
more confirmed and worse criminals. As will be presently 
shown, the prisoners being of a different order, the adminis 
tration of hard doses of militarism and physical medicine 
goes entirely amiss and serves to make them worse still. 

Let us next consider the nature of the prisoner in jail 
He is there in utterly abnormal conditions. He is cut off 
from hearth and home, his usual circle of family, friends, 
relations and others. He is removed from the field of his 
activity. He has not even the choice of food and othet 
comforts as outside. He has to subject himself to an entirely | 
new mode of life within the jail. Each one of these things | 
brings out a corresponding reaction in him. Deprived of the 
objects of the senses, to put it in philosophical terms, the senses 
become keener by the very sense of such compulsory deprivé- 
tion, and the result is that inside the jail a man shows out all 
the crudities of his character and qualities. In jail the base | 
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nature of man seems to score, and one who is an ordinarily good 
man outside it is found there stooping rather low for little 
things, in food and other necessities. A prisoner may fitly 
be compared to a man in the astral world after death, for 
truly imprisonment is a kind of temporary social death. The 
difference between the two is only one of degree. In both 
cases the baser nature of man predominates and he is known 
to seek and suffer for gratification of his senses. The dead 
man sometimes satisfies his base, sensuous, carnal desires 
with the help of suitable mediums or by obsessing persons of 
his own ilk, In the case of the prisoner the medium for such 
gratifications is one or other of the jail officials, generally 
the Head Warder or a Warder. Some supervision is no 
doubt exercised upon them by their higher authorities, but 
it is possible for a prisoner who can tip these lesser officials 
well, to establish a constant connection with the outer world 
and obtain all necessities of human comfort. This usage is 
so well established that even Satyagrahi prisoners are often 
found to stoop to it for very trifling things, such for instance 
as a post card, a cigarette, chillies, sugar, etc. 

Then as regards the relation between the jail authorities 
and the prisoners there is no touch of humanity noticeable. The 
ee better consideration for political prisoners at some places 
VOS qe ze to. E: зр the only connecting 
Fe nn ite DOC n e MAGO These rules 
к-ту аннан» z y sheer physical force, without a 
n ы, e x ect the men concerned. There is 
sideration for all. | үтерү m xis beu а ges 
WRG vd mules, i vm cot strict application or 
of the jail authorities, and сонну peta ce ns 
Prisoners concerned die in a Е гг oco pof lam 
relaxation of rules. in LI € M с: чарчай for such 
remove bribery and corru ti a тр : = vum p є 

$ ption from the jail administration, 
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but much more still remains to be done; in some cases itil 
reported that even high officers are not free from this stain- | 
a high jail officer has admitted quite plainly in private cote | 
versation how the jail officials too have what is called a titin 
fund! It may be difficult to prove any particular cases of such | 
bribery, yet it is a fact which comes out vividly in a careful 
understanding of the inner working of jail life. So much ке 
that there is a saying among the villagers that one jail is equal 
to seven Thanas (Police station lock-ups). The idea is thal 
the Thana and the jail are the two most marked places o 
bribery and corruption—and that is true to a great extent even 
to-day. That is why an average villager will fear a sub 
inspector, а Thanadar or Duroga as he is called in tht 
vernacular, more than a high civilian or a magistrate. The 
man in charge of a single jail could make more money than il 
he were to have seven Thanas in his charge simultaneously. 
To bring about any reform in the jail rules the prisoners 
have to pass through a very tedious and rather painful process 
The usual method is first to speak to the jailor and then to the 
Superintendent. If this method of negotiation does not succeed, 
as is so often the case, then the prisoners have to start a 
general fast for a meal or for a day as a general protest 
against any particular thing they want to have altered ot 
removed. Should even that fail, they have to stop doing 
their normal daily work or refuse to stand in file when the 
Superintendent comes on his inspection duty, usually once 
а week. In very rare cases of grave injustice some individual 
prisoners go оп an indefinite period of hunger-strike, ot 
*he general body of prisoners refuse to be locked up in theit 


respective wards in the evening which is usually a few 


minutes after their evening meal. In all these processes 


| they must no doubt be prepared to suffer some punishment at 
| the hands of the jail authorities. But if they bravely face 
all these troubles they generally score in the end. Thus the 


pe 
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political prisoners have succeeded in some parts of the country 
in having a number of humiliating jail rules removed: e.g., 
standing and sitting at every step in file; responding to 
“Sirkar Salam” (* Bow down before the Authority "), the 
command given by a Head Warder just before some jail 
official goes to visit a ward; standing before jail officials with 
both hands raised; prohibition of singing in chorus morning 
or evening prayers; and so on. But the poor general pri- 
soners dare not do any such things; they have been for ages 
so much cowed down ! 

Let us now take different important points of jail life 
and see how they need to be reformed. It must, however, 
be remembered here that what follows applies as a rule to 
practically the general body of prisoners. The political pri- 
soners have made things a little easier for themselves, but 
they are aíter all temporary inhabitants of this jail world. 
The teal sufferers are the general prisoners, whose lot to-day 
is as bad as ever before. There are three divisions amongst 
the prisoners: A, Band C. А and B class prisoners are given 
better food and better facilities than the C class prisoners; | 
but they are in such a microscopic minority that they may 
= be left out of account. Even in the mass movements | 
СЕР онун ин the average of C class prisoners 
MINE ud 6 2 ег ої prisoners arrested and convict- 
ak drei. 1Xe basis for their classification, neither 
ль е атаа education, ог anything else— 
аши аны to 9з п {һе whim or the sweet will of the 
His decisions are distant: cn AU ee = pleases: 
маш T 0 be subject to confirmation by the 

authorities, but that works usually only to reduce and 

not to improve one's classification. Wh ] i | 
less distinctions does this classifi ati ШЕ 
ssification not lead to amongst the 


l There аг ў 
: e certain rul а А А 
order to guide та Айе Hien to classification prescribed in the jail manuals in 


| 
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prisoners! But this is not the place to deal with this pointa! 
any length. It is the life of the C division general prisoner 
that is so terribly bad, as we shall see below. | 

(1) The File System. The prisoners’ wards are opened | 
about sunrise. From that moment to the moment they ar 
locked in again at about sunset, they must move in file, in 
rows of two. To make the point clear, suppose опе batch 
goes to attend the latrine and perform morning ablutions 

The whole batch is made to sit down in file by twos near the 
latrine. From the front ranks some are allowed to go to the 
latrine. When they return another batch is released to gott 
the latrine, all others remaining quietly seated. The firs 
batch wash their hands, face and teeth and then sit down int 
separate file and remain there so seated till all of that batch 
have finished their ablutions, and then only is the whole batch 
ordered to get up and move to its next task, Similarly a 
meals they must sit like this and after finishing their meal, 
all must move in file with their plates in their hands to 
wash them; as they finish washing up they must sit in file 
till the whole batch has finished and then only they ar 

allowed to get up and go. This appears a good system if 
theory; in actual life it looks odd and is very humiliating. 

| (2) Fixed periods for different items of work. The 

| mechanical way of living is enforced in jail to such an extent 

| that prisoners are given a fixed number of minutes for the 
latrine, for the bath, and so on. No prisoner dares to delay 
a bit as that would necessarily elicit from the warder-in 
charge abuse, blows and kicks. 

(3) General treatment of the prisoners. As а rule the jail 
| officials hardly call out a prisoner by his ordinary name 
| їп the usual way without adding a word of abuse. 
Similarly blows and beating with belts is common fot 
very petty things. No prisoner can utter a word, oF 


make a gesture, without permission. The convict overseers 


pee 
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also copy their Warders and Head-warders in unrestricted 
abusive language towards the prisoners under them, and even 
beat them. A prisoner ceases to be a man in the estimation of 
the jail authorities, and indeed in India they are treated worse 
than beasts, 

(4) Food. As a general rule the quantity of food supplied 
to the prisoners is just enough to enable them to live. And 
generally the worst quality of food-stuffs is supplied to the 
prisoners—a quality which nobody, however poor, could ever 
eat in the outside world. The rice is usually full of sand and 
stone particles, and one cannot devour one mouthful without 
them. The bread is made of flour of rotten worm-eaten 
wheat, and so is extremely painful to chew and devour. The 
curry is generally long vegetables from tanks cut in bundles, 
then cut into bits like fodder and, unwashed, is boiled in 
some oil and water; when served it is all watery and full of 
dust and dirt. Such was the food supplied even to political 
prisoners; in some places they have, however, seen their 
way to bringing about some reform in this system through a 
good deal of suffering, though at other places they are also 
given such meals. It is said even these are an improvement 
ess what used to be given to prisoners some years back ! 
Renda dpi E making of man inside the prison 
BE the Jai n з e fact is that in this particular 
S Mapa o icials and the contractors both combine 
" ceca e things so bad. Of course there are periodi- 
Tidi "e of the food-stuffs. The dates of such 
Gl ahon i I known to the jail staff, and it is 
ер ганй a better quality of food-stuffs 
in this branch is practic a y given to the prisoners. Reform 
peoples andes касы 1mpossible unless a better type of 
means changing practically шере к с жерн 

ole outlook about them. 
(Го be continued) 


CRITICISM 


Bv GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


I CAN recall no criticism of myself which, even though 
substantially true, took into account those extenuatini 
circumstances ever following in the wake of all mistakes 
those saving graces bearing witness to the sunshine howeve 
thickly enveloping the darkness of intervening clouds. Іса 
recall no criticism of myself which, even though in a теаѕше 
errin on the side of leniency, envisaged the whole of the 
cause as it sought to demonstrate the effect. I can recall no 
criticism of myself, in other words, which was not partial. 

I am no less sure that any criticism I may make of others 
must equally be no less partial, no less oblivious of extenuating 
circumstances, no less unmindíul of the sunshine while intent 
upon the clouds. I am not saying that criticism is nevet 
expedient, never justifiable. I do not say that criticism may 
not be on occasion a matter of duty. But I do say that 
criticism is a dangerous occupation, for almost without 
exception it is composed of untruth as well as of truth. I also 
say that ninety-nine criticisms out of a hundred are both 
unnecessary and inexpedient, and that in the majority of the 
ninety-nine there is more of untruth than of truth. 

I therefore say that we should all be infinitely chary of 
criticism, infinitely chary, holding ourselves back from 
criticism at all times, save most emergently, and then observ- 
ing two rules of criticism : (1) making the criticism to the 
individual who is the subject of the criticism, (2) making the 
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criticism to the individual whose duty we conceive it to be to 
know it for the sake of the work. 

Casual criticism is intolerable. Criticism which is not 
certain to reach the individual criticized, and we can only 
ensure this by communicating the criticism to him, is intoler- 
able. Complaint against an individual which we have no 
intention of making to his face is intolerable. 

Can we not minimize criticism (1) by indulging in it 
most sparingly ourselves, and not communicating it to a third 
party save as we also communicate it to the party himself, 
(2) by refusing to listen to it from others, save as a matter of 
urgent duty? Апа in all cases might we not, as a matter of 
noblesse oblige, always declare with our criticism that we are 
well aware, and would wish taken into consideration, that 
our criticism must at the most be partial and neglectful of 
circumstances which may go far to justify the matter of the 
criticism, or at least to make it intelligible and not unnatural ? 
We know this is true in our own case. We know we are so 
often the subject of misunderstanding. Let us have the grace 
to recognize that in our own criticisms of others this in- 
éredient of misunderstanding is likely to be present to no 
small degree. 

Y eis meats minimum of criticism, practically none 
быз a xx zp understanding and appreciation; under- 
carci à ace ol misunderstanding. It also means that 
E iren - misunderstanding in greater or in smaller 

MED en on the verge of criticism we stop, we look, 
we listen} and then refrain. 
театр when 
Theva ieee ou п e edge, of the precipice of criticism ? 

gue is a rebellious member of the body, and so often 


lr 
[Readers outsi ; 
unless they visis ra € 13 Fr А. will miss the point of these words in italics 
railway: Puts on a post e is a level railway crossing with no gates, the 
tok, Listen—for irains.—-C. J 1 ming sign to drivers of vehicles with the words: Stop, 
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runs away with all other members. Who will keep a rei 
on the tongue at all times, maintain it in servitude an 
restrain it from its habitual tyranny ? Who will call attenti | 
to the sunshine instead of to the clouds ? Who will restrain 
the ear, another unruly member of the body, from hearing 
that which it is hurtful to others to utter ? Who has the 
courage and the brotherhood for this ? 


WERE I A GOD 


WERE I a God, supreme for one great hour, 
Were I a God, possessed of mighty power, 
Could I create a finer world than this ? 

А realm of beauty, filled with hopes of bliss, 
Could I give more than is already here, 

The sun to warm, the kindly fruits to cheer, 
The joy of pulsing life, its ebb and flow, 

The power to seek, and so to wisdom grow. 
The glories of the earth ? Ah, brother, see 
The wealth of life and love awaiting thee! 
Were I a God, with power to curse or bless, 
To give man life, in all its plenteousness, 

Or take away the joy and leave the pain, 
Prolong his days, or leave him to be slain ; 
Would I ignore his apathy and woe, 

| And leave him to the mercy of his foe ? 

| Ah no, not that, but helpless would I be 

И! To make man happy, if he could not see 

| That life with all its joys within him lies ; 
Could I bring vision to unseeing eyes ? 


ALICE JOHNSTON 
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THE AURA IN HINDU 
LITERATURE 


Bv B. S. RAMASUBBIER 


T religion of the Aryans, now prevalent as Hinduism, 
abounds in Theosophical ideas such as the White 
Island, the Occult Hierarchy, Rays of Development, Initiation, 
the Path, the Qualifications of Discipleship, the Planes and 
their microcosmic correspondences, Rounds, Races and Globes 
of Cyclic Evolution, Karma, Reincarnation, Yoga and 
Clairvoyance. Necessarily, therefore, there must be available 
much information about the Aura. All such precious truths 
scattered like pearls in a vast ocean of ancient literature are 
worth diving for, to be strung together as a necklace, that 
can be usefully presented to the modern world. The literary 
evidence about the knowledge of Auras amongst our ancients 
is to be sought in the Vedas, Upanisats, Smritis, Itihasas, 
Puranas, Agamas, Tantras and Kavyas. 


THE VEDAS 


The pith of the Vedas is Gayatri. It means literally : 


We medi : ms 
РМЗ ie ced x the Supreme Light of the Lord Savitri; may 


T 1 “ : 
he expression Supreme Light” is, clearly enough, not to 
ple physical light of the Sun, although 


at i - 
а enough as a sublime symbol to satisfy the devout 


taken as the sim 
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aspirations of the multitude in India. The Vedic conci! 
of the “Supreme Light," as handed down to us, means the | 
Logos of the Sun in His auras of the causal, mental апі! 
physical bodies. The Logos is given three names, Viri | 
Svarat and Samrat, signifying the degrees of manifestation o 
His Splendour on the three planes of His Being. Rat mean 
“Shining”; the prefixes Vi (Varied), Sva (Self) and Sam 
(Well) connote the specialities of His three modes of being, 
The Vedic student, when he enters the first order of life 
known as Brahmacharya, prays for the glow of his аша 
known as Brahmanavarchas. That glow can be set ш 
ceremonially, but should be fostered to increase by Vedic study 
and meditation and by constancy and steadfastness by the 
vows of a spiritual life of discipline and service. The Atharot 
Veda Samhita prescribes a simple ceremony of such procedure 
in verses 20 and 21 of Sükta 1 of 17th Kanda. The navel 
the pupil is touched, when the two hymns are uttered. The 
effect is described in the 27th and 28th verses. The pupil is 
given a sheath of protection of sun-like radiance and he attains 
the capacity of seeing all around in an extended manner. Two 
significant words of the 28th hymn are Jyotis and Varchas, 
the former meaning a sphere of light and the latter the 
diffused rays of that sphere. The following prayer of the 
Vedic student in his daily kindling of the sacred fire is als0 


significant; it is considered to be conducive to the health 
and longevity of the student. 


] 


О Agni, what light (Tejas) is yours, may I be endowed with 
that light. 


O Agni, what radiance (Varcha 


: ; 5) is yours, may I be endowed 
with that radiance. ; шау 1 be 


O Agni, what attractiveness 


і (Haras) is yours, with that attract- 
iveness may I be endowed. 


The very words Deva and Bhasvara mean the “ Shining 
Ones," that are not of the terrestrial world. The words 
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Ojas, Tejas, Varchas, Bhrajas are found to recur in the Vedas, 
when describing the forms of Devas. Ojasvl is a special name 
of Indra. Ojas means the eighth principle, luminous in its 
nature, of the physical man, who is really composed only of 
seven principles. The Maruts are known as S ükrajyotis, Chitra- 
jyotis and Jyotismant, meaning respectively “ White Light,” 
«Various Hued” and “ Embodiments of Light”. Generally, 
the Vedas give profuse illustrations of Gods of great light and 
colour, as can naturally be expected of the deities of solar 
origin and relationship. Indeed, what is there in this world 
that does not bear relation, however distant it may be, to 
the Sun ? 


THE UPANISATS 


х We have a description of Brahmandam (Cosmic Egg) in 
the 3rd paragraph of the 6th Chapter of Tripadvibhüti 
Mahanarayana Upanisat : 

In the form of a hen’s e i 

a $$ composed, in aggregate, of th 

езу, of Mahat, etc., full of radiance of the ога gold of 

dites do, resplendent like a crore of suns, with the four kinds of 

hen ong on ea gan aoe with sheaths of the five cosmic 

Я : v 

own as Mahat. Ahamkriti an : nce sace forms of Mülaprakriti 

The idea that everything has an aura about it may be 


gleaned in the following passage of the Nrisimha Uttaratápant 
Upanisat : 


PERS an in this Universe is Brahman, in the form of 
verily Set БУ оше and Bliss. Everything in this Univefse is 
: erything in this Universe is verily Chit. Everything 


Shines and is radiant. 

So ыйы: : 

Man des the individual man, in the analogy of the Cosmic 

"ied eb ius in his three aspects Ргајћа, Taijasa and Vais- 
е three planes of his being namely, the causal, 


mental and physi 
ysical Н Е 
Метео». ere also the term Taijasa means 


ur. 
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Subalopanisat (paras 2, З and 4 of 4th Kanda) mention 
three Kosas (literally e$$) in which man experiences his 
waking, dreaming and sleeping states of consciousness. The | 
fully waking state of consciousness means the physical sight 
endowed also with clairvoyance by which various rivers, 
cities, Devas, Risis, Yaksas, Raksasas, Gandharvas, highet 
worlds, Skanda, Indra and buried treasures are seen. This 
is so when the Jiva works fully united with the vital aits 
Prana, Apàna, Vyana, Udana, Samana and Vairambha. Thi 
relates to the physical body. 

The second Коза, in which the dream-state is experi 
enced and with the help of which this world and the оће 
world are seen, is mentioned. The Jiva in this kosa i 
known as Samprasáda (astral man ?) while the Prana (etheri 
body ?) keeps watch over the physical body during sleep, jus 
as the night watchman does for a village. This pranic sheath 
has in it the colours green, blue, yellow, orange, white and 
red on account of the Nadis (channels of forces?) which 
contain the essences of Vata, Pitta and other constituent 
principles of the physical body. 

The third Коза, in which sound sleep and complete cesse 
tion of the physical-world-awareness are experienced, is 
called Tējaskāya (luminous body). It is called Кага 
Sarira according to the commentator Upanisad-Brahma. 

Then there are the Vijüànamaya and Anandamaya Kosas 
of the Taittiriya Upanisat described in chapters 14 and 19 
entitled “* Brahmànanda Valli”. 

Varahopanisat evidently mentions the etheric body, call- 
ing it Chhaya (reflection, shadow), in the 41st verse of the 
5th chapter. The commentator explains it as Chit-chhiy4, 
Jivasakti, meaning the “luminous counterpart," “ vital 
force". The text and the comments give us to understand 
the Chhàyà as a bridge to allow only so much of vitality as 
is needed for the physical body and to preserve it from floods 
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of extraneous influences, and as a means for the yogis to 
know from it when it is time for them to lay aside their 
physical bodies. 

A fuller account of the etheric counterpart is available 
in passages 5 and 6 of Mahavakya Upanisat, under the subject 
of the realization of Paramàtman in one's own self by the 
practice of Hamsa Vidyà form of meditation. It is known as 
Antariditya-jyotirmandala Chinmatra-jyotirmandala (luminous, 
wisdom-causing orb of the inner sun). It illuminates both inside 
and outside the body and is known as Chidaditya (the sun of 
life); it is so called as the Ultimate is that Sun of Intelligence. 
Just as the Sun of Intelligence is indicative of the Ultimate 
to be reached by man, this mass of light (Prabhipufjam) is 
indicative of the end of the physical body. The aspirant for 
liberation should concentrate on the Supreme Light and not 
on ће etheric body. Regarding its function, the commentator 
says that the sun enters through its nàdis into the physical 
body and sets up the inbreathing and outbreathing of the 
physical body. 

I cannot resist the temptation to quote here ‘similar 
Statements of our revered Bishop C. W. Leadbeater : 


This invisible part of the physical body i i 

Wn I y is of great importance 
vage it Mise vehicle through which flow the streams of vitality, 
экек жрм i ые alive, and without it as a bridge to convey 
bs ph uie ^. ought and feeling from the astral to the visible 
his dh. Iti дане, the ego could make no use оѓ ће cells of 
ена DI а ris to the clairvoyant as a mass of faintly 
body and extending very Mills hesond. i асва уча 


This vital force is poured upon us from the sun, which is the 


Source of life i is i "sh 
and heat in Modi ды: sense as well as by means of its light 


leone of a Jivanmukta during his passage into the 
Upanisat as given in Jripaüdvibhüti Mahünaràáyana 
sat are also worth our study. The Ораѕака desires to 
! The Chakras, 
* Man : Visible and Invisible: Health Aura. 


| 
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leave his body. Invisible helpers known as Vaikuntha Рагай 
manifest themselves before him. The Upasaka, meditating 
on the Inner Self seated in his own heart, welcomes the 
helpers with due honours, pronounces the Hamsa Мапіњ 
“I am He,” closes all his senses, utters the Sacred Wori,| 
and goes away from the body through the Brahm 
randhra Chakra and also leaves his old Süksma Sarira, assuming 
a new body of unsurpassed wondrous divine effulgene 
built by mantras (Man trama ya-divyatéjoma y a-niratist 
yananda-mahavisnu-saripya vigraham—probably higher astral 
and lower mental) in the likeness of that of Mahavisnu’s; 
he knows more intimately his own solar system and als 
crores of such solar systems, each with its own Brahmi, 
Visnu and Mahesvara and then enters into the bein 
of Mahavirat, the Logos of all systems put together. 
Then he proceeds higher and higher into the regions of divine 
light and goes to the plane of Vidyamaya-vaikuntha, gaining 
a new body of immortal and divine radiance of the highet 
intellect and bliss (Vidyanandamaya Amrita Divyasariri) 
and then proceeding on and on, attains the highest Vaikunthe 
in his body of pure intuitional bliss in the form of a mas 
of light of unsurpassed radiance. (Suddhabodhanandamrite 


niratisayananda-tejovast). The experience is narrated in the 
terms of the mantra: 


Iam Brahman. I who am That I B I am 
Brahman I myself dedicate me. am Brahman, I am; 


It is thus far clear that each higher body of man radiates 
its own aura. 


—— 


Amritanada Upanisat describes the colours of five pranas 
viz., Prana, Apana, Vyana, Udana and Samana, as of blood-red 
carlet red /ndrakopa (an insect so called on account of 

its redness of complexion signifying the anger of Indra), 9 


milk of the cow in whiteness, of pale whiteness and of the ray 
of light respectively. 


gem, s 


It is here to be noted that two kinds of 
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prinas are differentiated, such as the outer and the inner, 
Bahya and Adhyatmika, the latter to be influenced with the 
help of the former, and it is said to extend 302 inches from the 
region of the heart, in which the breaths and the aggregate of the 
senses merge their being. It may be presumed from this that 
the orb above described refers to the aura of the etheric 
body. 

Advayataraka Upanisat and Mandala Brahmana Upanisat 
are more or less identical in their descriptions of the three 
stages of intro-vision and seership named Bahirlaksyam, 
Madhyalaksyam and Antarlaksyam. 

In Bahirlaksyam (external intro-vision at the tip of the nose), 
one sees, in order, before one’s nose at distances of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 digits a space of blue colour, then a colour resembling 
syima (indigo-black) and then shining as rakta (red) wave and 
then with the two pita (yellow and orange colours). Then he 
isa Yogin. When one looks at external space, moving the eyes, 
and seeks the streaks of light at the corners of one’s eyes, 
then one’s vision can be made steady. When one sees jyotis 
(spiritual light) above one’s head 12 digits in length, then one 
attains the state of (immortality) supreme bliss. 

In Madhyanaksyam (mid-intro-vision) one sees the varie- 
gated colours of the morning, (as if sun, moon and the 
" had joined together in the Akasa,) that is, without them. 
=> MN of that form and nature (of light). 
gunas and =e Ae p — Rests rei Spe 
ТМ ос ру ёз irst Akasa with its shining stars 
MS 15 о the seer, then Рагакаѕа as dark as Tamas 
iid Hh е becomes one with Parakasa shining with stars 

р as Tamas. (Then) he becomes one with Mahakasa 


tesplendent (as) with the fi 
ire of the deluge. Then Tattvakas’ 
iain: Fée e en Tattvakàasa 


before him. Then Sür 
suns is seen by him. 


and non-dualistic splendour manifests 
yakasa of the effulgence of a crore of 
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Both these processes of vision will be possible only why 
accompanied by the mind-faculty of sight. 

The Луа, which is the 25th Tattva, having abandoned the! 
24 Tattvas, becomes a Jivanmukta through the convention ihi 
the 26th Tattva (viz., Paramatman) is “1” in its alonenes 
Becoming one with Antarlaksya (Brahman) in the emani 
pated state by means of Antarlaksya (internal intro-visior], 
the Jiva becomes one with the infinite mandala (aura « 
sphere) of Рагатакаѕа. 

Then the Mandalabrahmana Upanisat goes on to describ: 
the three stages of seership in the course of attainment 
Sambhavimudrà, the first with closed eyes, the second wit 
half-opened eyes and the third with fully opened eyes, direc 
ing the gaze at the tip of the nose. Then is seen a deg 
darkness at the root of the palate. By practising this, a 
endless sphere of light (akhanda-mandalakara-jyotis) is seet 
This alone is Brahman, the Satchidananda. When the тізі 
is absorbed in bliss, thus made permanently natural for the 
the seer, then does Sambhavi take place, which is also called 
Khechari. By practising it, the yogi attains steadiness ú 
mind and intuitional sight. Its signs are: first a star, then? 
diamond mirror, then the sphere of the full moon, then the 
sphere of the brightness of nine gems, then the sphere ú 


the midday sun, then the sphere of the flame of Agni; al 
these are seen in order. 


By internal intro-vision (Antarlaksya), one is enabled t 


see within and without one's own self, five kinds of Ака 
until at last one finds one’s self to be of the very form ani 
essence of the highest Akasa. 

There are five Akasas, viz., akasa, parzkasa, mahākāsí, 
siryakasa and paramakasa. That which is darkness both in 
and out is the first Akasa, That which has the brightness ol 
the fire of the deluge both in and out is truly Mahàkàsa. That 


! It should be noted that the end and the means are the same. 
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which has the brightness of the sun both in and out is Süryákása. 
That brightness which is indescribable, all-pervading and of the 
nature of unrivalled bliss is Paramákàsa. Опе may rightly 
infer that the three kinds of vision are etheric, astral and 
mental from the hint that ** passion and anger are of the essence 
of vyoma" in the 2nd verse of the 2nd chapter of Paingal- 
opanisat. 

The same Mandalabrahmana Upanisat says in the 4th 
para of the 2nd Brahmana of the 5th Khanda, that one who 
identifies himself with the first aspect of his consciousness 
known as Prajüa and meditates on it has reached the ultimate 
on the path of liberation and attains the form of his inner solar 
orb, on. which he is fixed in meditation (Svantarvijrimbhita- 
bhànumandala-dhyàna-tadakarakaritah). 

Trisikhibrahmanopanisat says that the microcosm is divided 
(for convenience of understanding it) under various classifica- 
tions of its component matter and its modifications, of the 
spheroids of Tattvas, of the Коѕаѕ and of their properties such 
as sound and light and of their presiding Devatas (elementals), 

That the inner bodies of man are all permeated by a 


light of their own, is clear from the above Upanisadic 
passages, 


(To be concluded) 


LET there be many windows to your soul, 
That all the glory of the universe 

May beautify it, not the narrow pane 

Of one poor creed ! 


10 


——— ч 


THE PATHLESS LAND 
By ERNEST WOOD 


I SHOULD feel it to be a futile thing to attempt to pronounce 

what Mr. Krishnamurti means by the pathless land ot 
by anything else, but it is a most profitable thing to think about 
what he says, and thereby to try to grasp for ourselves the 
truth which appears to have given him so much courage and 
understanding. So I offer some thoughts on his expression 
“The Pathless Land”. 

Krishnamurti has made use of this expression many 
times, especially in connection with truth. He has said truth 
is a pathless land, but he seems to have implied that the way 
to the land of truth is also a pathless way. To me there is n0 
paradox in these two conceptions, because the only way to 
truth is the practice of truth itself, just as the only way to 
freedom is freedom, and the only way to love is love. To 


truth, or love or freedom something different cannot constitute 
a path. 


Let me put it in a picture, which will appeal to the | 


imagination, but must of course have its disadvantages. There 
is a high mountain and on the summit of that mountain shines 
a sun or star of truth. If I am to climb up that mountain I 
must take steps. Every step that I take must be a step of truth. 
No other kind of steps will take me upwards on that mountain 


side. So truth is not only the goal, but it is also the way to 
the goal. 


| 
| 
| 
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Or, if it is freedom that shines up there, then every step 
must be an act of freedom, of perfectly independent judgment 
on my part. I may take data, or materials for judgments, 
from others, but I must not fear to make my own decisions, 
on account of the idea that somebody may be able to judge 
better than I what ought to be done. 

It should not be assumed that co-operation and brother- 
hood are ruled out when there is such independence. А brother- 
hood would be a very poor thing if all its members were 
constituted by uniformity, regimented like old-fashioned 
soldiers, who were not supposed to think for themselves, 
except with that kind of thought, or that limited scope of 
thought, which sees what it thinks to be the wisdom of follow- 
ing another and not trusting itself. Brotherhood implies 
the respectful consideration of any suggestions which 
other people may care to offer, but it at the same time 
implies an individual contribution to thought which adds 
something new to the common stock. It is well put in an 
old Sanskrit commentary that every man is composed of two 
parts—intelligent and non-intelligent—and that if one man 
carries out the orders of another, not using his own judgment 
in the matter in hand, he can do so only with the non-intelli- 
gent part of himself. In modern terms, he remains himself, 
but puts his machinery (body, time, purse, etc.) at the dis- 
posal of another. Such a path cannot lead to freedom, since 
it does not take the steps of freedom. 

n s че E ^ no difference between the goal and the 
онад а ^ of these may be called the pathless land. 
vnd iur E make another picture—a beautiful field 
аа 2 grass and dotted with flowers and shrubs 
Wiss us Fe people wandering across that meadow, 
Eid s n that field there is no need of a beaten 
без * parts of it you can walk ; and if you wish 
е other side of the field, you can walk there 
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straightly or windingly, just as you please. Please haw 
in mind this picture of a field, and people not needing any 
beaten tracks. 

Then I say, for the study of truth, for the attainment 
freedom, and for the practice of love, this world in which w 
live is such a field. It is the essence of the T heosophici 
position that the world is an entirely suitable place for ou 
experience, and is good for us through and through. It iss 
because each man, under Karma, is receiving the kind d 
experience which gives him the best opportunity for the 
exercise of will and thought and love. Some people may 
have a more limited conception of Karma. They may sj 
that Karma is merely some kind of punishment and rewatl 
You have hurt somebody else, so you must be hurt, and by 
your Karma your progress will be delayed, your bes 
opportunity obstructed, until the detention period is over. Tha 
is only a half understanding of Karma. In Theosophicd 
circles we often speak of Karma as divine justice in the 
world, and Madame Blavatsky used the word “ retribution,” 


taking it in its simple form of “ paying back." Thi 


may provide for some kind of just balance between 


man and man—something in the nature of the old law 
of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, not in 4 
spirit of revenge, of course, but of recompense. But ї 
could not provide for essential justice between every mat 
on the one hand and God оп the other. There we mus 
have a principle whereby Karma must bring to each man 
not simply retribution, but also his opportunity. And this is 
in fact the case, although so many believers in Karma do no! 
carry their thought to this logical termination. 


| 


І 
| 


It may be laid down as a psychological principle that i | 


an artist has painted a picture, he can best improve himself 
and his future work by examining and criticizing that picture. 


And that is precisely what we are all doing. Because oul | 
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circumstances are our work, of our own making, we are face 
to face in all that happens to us with the picture that we have 
painted for ourselves by our thoughts and actions in the past. 
And therefore the very best thing for everybody to do is to 
receive those experiences not only without complaint, but 
joyously, with the recognition that they are the best possible 
thing that could happen to us. It makes no difference 
whether they give pleasure or pain. There is no bad and 
good in Karma. To put the idea in theological terms: all our 
experiences are as though direct and specifically given by 
the hand of God. It is perhaps somewhat in this sense that 
a philosopher once wrote that every man is alone with God. 
And if we have the recognition and glad acceptance of the 
fact that in all things and at all times we are dealing direct 
with God, I think we shall also begin to know what real 
devotion is. We shall cease to insult Him with a begging 
kind of prayers, and we shall begin to have the strength and 
peace which come from finding that the highest and the 
nearest are the same. 
I am tempted to quote a statement somewhat on these 
lines also from another philosopher—Epictetus. He said 
that there was only one thing for which God had sent him 
into the world and that was to perfect his own character 
care of cu and there was nothing in all the 
с : 

report that on = i age gi as nate 2 | 
leg, but it did not trouble hi coa валаа II AU | 
Ка бып йа! einan im—because he brought to bear 
ийге. perience the divine reason seated in 
orla m ая E^ in a pathless land, for each man | | 
Ways put together VERUM x sis mm (Ae Am 
^ MES rdi e the field, of which i hope we 
ьа шы n our minds. There is no part of life 

. re are no craggy and thorny places unfit 


ae 
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for our feet to tread. There is no more difficult or more eay 
way for one who keeps his face towards the goal An 
therefore we find old teachers also speaking of a pathless lani, 
though in other words. Shri Krishna said: “ The paths ma 
take from every side are Mine.” And that means ever! 
path, not selected or prescribed paths. It is coupled wit 
the teaching that the wise man is he who faces equally 
pleasure and pain, victory and defeat, and he is also a happy 
man. The same Teacher drove home this teaching still mor 
forcibly when He said that it was for all—even for those wh 
were often despised by the people of his time, the working 
people and the women—and he said that by attending 0 
his own Karma a man reaches perfection, and the Karm 
of another, though it may seem more glorious, is full ú 
danger. 

Christ also laid down no particular path, but said: *! 
am the way, the truth and the life," and: “ Where two 0 
three are gathered together in My name there am I in the 
midst of them.” And Shankaracharya did not lay down the 
four Qualifications of discrimination, desirelessness, selt 
mastery and the longing for freedom as steps upon a path, but 
he said that it is only when you find a man who has thes 
characteristics that you find one who really has a desire 0 
know Brahman, and no longer fixes as his goal merely some 
conditions better than the present in other planes (heavens), | 
or in the physical world. He added that it is the nature 0 
Brahman itself that will.reveal its own glory to the purified 
man who has his eye upon that goal In The Voice of tht 


Silence also it says that there is but one road, and no travellin£ 
on that road—and that is the road of love, which is not 
limited by circumstances. 

So we are in a pathless land. And it rejoiced me much 
to hear Dr. Besant, in her short speech to the 1931 Convention 
of the Theosophical Society, in the moment of her strength, | 


i 


| 
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which I feel she must have reserved for the most important 
thing, to hear her say something with all the dramatic 
impressiveness at her command—something which appears 
to me to point straight to the same truth. For she said : 

“Find the God іп yourself—not up there, nor down there 
somewhere, you do not know where—but in yourself.” The 
God, the power, the leading, is in ourselves. None other can 
tread a path for us. 


LONELINESS 


I FOUND You in no book, nor any throngs 

Of devotees. Perchance to these belongs 

The power to reflect which makes them see, 
But which is not for me. 


No rites have brought the vision to my eyes ; 
Though little less to some than paradise ; 
Distraction only they are to my mind, 

And give no power to find. 


Now when alone, yea utterly apart, 

I looked for You, and You were in my heart. 

Lone with the lonely, always You abide, 
What do I need beside ? 


F. H. ALDHOUSE 


REINCARNATION AS FACT AN 
ILLUSION 


Bv E. V. HAYES 


T: arrive at Truth is not easy, but the difficulty lies in 

man himself, not in Truth. Particularly is this tr 
of European peoples, for their concrete mind has been 
developed to a splendid fulfilment, and it is a failing of th 
concrete mind to mistake what it calls facts for Truth 
Against the concrete mind, naturally, I have nothing to say; 
it is as much part of human development as the emotions 
or the intuition. .Its value is so clear-cut (like itself !) thet 
it would be merely platitudinous to enlarge upon it. li 
drawback from the spiritual viewpoint is that, unillumined 
by the Higher Mind, it tends to gather as into a child’s ho 
hands the most delicate flowers of the Spirit, crushing and 
withering them. For this very reason, maybe, the idea 0 
Reincarnation was allowed to fall away from the official | 
religious teaching of the West, so that, if we may believe ' 
one of the Fathers of the Church, it became an esoteric 
doctrine of Christianity almost from the beginning. 

Probably it would not have been so vigorously proclaimed 
and reintroduced into Western thought, had not the scientific 
theories connected with the evolution of form stabbed at the 
very foundations of Christian Philosophy, and of Christian 
devotion of thoughtful men and women. For Evolution 
as taught by modern science deals only with form, the body; | 


| 
| 


кши 


ШЕЕ 
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the most perishable side of man ; it has nothing to say about 
ihe Soul. When a scientist speaks for or against the exist- 
ence of that inner life of man which we call the Soul, he 
ceases to be a scientist, and becomes a philosopher ; if people 
always bore that in mind, they would not be so disturbed by 
the dogmatic pronouncements of men like Sir Arthur Keith 
or Julian Huxley. Аз scientists, dealing with that aspect 
of Reality we call matter, they are entitled to our serious. 
attention ; as philosophers, they are worth no more than any 
other philosopher and have no greater authority; for those 
who deny the continuity of the Soul after the death of the body, 
or those who aífirm it, both reveal their own personal 
conviction, born often of their inner life in its dwarfing and 
maiming, or its unfolding and achievement. But, if the 
modern theory of the evolution of form be true, it does create 
insuperable difficulties with regard to current orthodoxy in 
Western religious thought, associated with the idea of the 
Soul as specially created by God at the moment of conception 
or at the moment of birth. 

Reincarnation had been lost to Christianity, I personally 
think, not merely through ignorance, as is sometimes suggest- 
ed, but because the concrete mind, which had to reach a high 
state of development in Europe, was impatient of so vast an 
extension in time as it demanded, and also because that mind, 
ET nea x ч: bound to misunderstand and 
Fe SÉ st teachers of the Gnosis in Christianity 
do ddnde : va the establishing of a formal religion for 
vid ld ae coe difficult task of spiritualizing the 
базайы ерга ou orm that race as the generations 
niii: way, these early Gnostics, instead of working 

i deed really worked against it, for if their efforts 

had met with unqualified i "s 
ае =з , success there would have been no 
; Since the beings for it would have passed into a 


much high iti i i 
: Sher condition of life and consciousness. A hint of 
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this occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the write, 
‘obviously Jewish, after a description of certain Hebrew 
worthies of the past who lived and died “ in faith " uses thes 
remarkable words: * These confessed that they wer 
‘strangers and pilgrims upon earth. For they that say sud 
things, declare plainly that they seek a country. And truly 
if they had been mindful of the country from whence ће 
came out, they might have had opportunity to have returnel 
but now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly.” 
It was the very essence of early Christian Gnosis i 


enable man to desire a better country than this earth, 


and so escape from return here. So, easily, because of the 


longing to transcend physical existence on the one hand- 
longing afterwards degenerating into the more ай ісім 
forms of asceticism in monastic times—and the impatient 
concrete mind on the other hand, Reincarnation dropped ou 
of European thought. 

It was the Theosophical Society that really broughti 
back. Here and there a poet, a novelist, a philosopher, evet 
a scientist, might coquette with it, but it was the Theosophical 
Society that earnestly preached it, made it the chief plani 
in its platform, included it in its every book, elementary t! 
otherwise. The necessity for the propaganda cannot b 
gainsaid, and future generations, with their own readjust 
ments of religion and science, will be keener to appreciate it 


But, inevitably, the popularizing of an idea long lost has lé! | 


‘to undue emphasis on one side only. Reincarnation h8 
been hammered into Western thought, truly, but the concrete 
mind of the West has misapplied it. Where accepted, it hes 


been thought to explain everything in man’s life (which | 


does not); it has been seen as the luminous foundation 


every mystery, instead of being regarded as the mechanis? 
“of man's bondage. It has needed one like Krishnamurti t 


! Hebrews, XI, v. 13-15. 
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remind us, almost startling some of us, that “ reincarnation, 
though a fact, is based on an illusion ”. The Buddha pro- 
claimed the same over two thousand years ago. 

An illustration may help us to realize how Reincarnation 
can be both fact and illusion. In every twenty-four hours, 
the normal human being loses consciousness of himself in 
the brain for seven or eight hours, in sleep. Sleep then is a 
fact; the man forgets himself for the sleeping period ; he 
notes not the passage of time ; events occur in which, unless 
awakened to them, he has no share; the bodily organism 
is refreshed and strengthened. He awakens in the morning, 
conscious of the break in his daily activity, glad of the rest 
he has enjoyed, alert to meet another day, soon made 
aware of some of the things that have happened during 
his unconsciousness: It is a fact, then, that the normal 
day of a human life has, roughly, sixteen hours of 
physical activity and eight hours of physical inactivity. 
Yet it is based on the illusion that consciousness in the 
brain is the only consciousness. The illusion is a necessary 
one, and, if I may be paradoxical, a true one, as long 
as the man knows himself only in the physical body. 
And that is true of the majority of men all over the world. 
But there are a few who claim that they have reached a 
development in which they can bring back into the waking 
consciousness memories of what has happened in the unseen: 
ues of Space during the sleep of the body, if they wish 

о so, just as the ordinary man, with а good memory, can 
recall any episode out of his past days, linking with the 
cag SP thus bringing Past into the Present. Such 
"ta та к the faculty to link day and night together, must 
hd y as a whole, not broken into two periods; such a 

must regard the ordinary man's impression of waking 


and i : 
nd sleeping as based on illusion) Не could rightly зау: 
‘See note at the end,—C.J. 
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* Sleep, as unconsciousness, as suspension of human thought 
and feeling, is a fact to the normal man, but it is based ona 
illusion, the illusion that human consciousness is not a cor 
tinuous undulation in the Ocean of Being.” 

Reincarnation depends upon death. There is a dedi 
of the physical body, and there is something corre 
ponding to it. in the realms of the unseen wher 
the human being passes after the body is finishel 
with. When the causes carrying that human being to th 
highest level of life and consciousness possible to him at 
exhausted, the man comes back to earth life. Normally 
he remembers nothing (if memory be applied exclusively t 
details, which in itself is erroneous); he has faculty ай 
limitation only, as the garnered harvest of the past. Th 
previous earth existence, the life in the astral and menti 
worlds, all are alike forgotten entirely. In a word, he hz 
completely died; therefore, he has reincarnated. Vague 
memories of a past life may come to him, broken, uncertain, 
conjectural, but a sequence of all that has happened not only 
in the previous earth life but the superphysical life succeed: 
ing it, that is not his. If it were, there would be no rei 
carnation ; it would be a continuous life extended in time and 
space, changing, truly, but probably not much more changing 
than the life lived by an adventurous, eager, aspiring soul 
during one earth period. 

To men who stagnate in life, and they form the majority, 
the saying of the Buddha that the Ego changes with every 
thought and every moment must appear as mere metaphysicil 
nonsense. How often has one heard: “I haven't changed 
my views for twenty years. I am as I was twenty years 
ago.” Such a one might as well have died twenty уеа% 
ago. For not to change is not to think, nor to feel 
and a static condition of feeling and thought (if such were 
possible) is sheer death. But the brave soul, the hero, the 
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pioneer, either in his own inner life or in the outer life 
amon men, is ever changing, and lives one incarnation in a 
year or less. The man who is liberated probably is, as the 
Buddha suggests, as other Yogis have affirmed, reborn every 
moment, *Karma-less". It is here, with the liberated man, 
that the illusion of Reincarnation becomes obvious. He, too, 
can only speak as he knows; he would be false to himself, to 
his own realization, if he did not affirm the illusion of that 
which his achievement has made so entirely unreal, so 
unimportant (to him). It is as necessary for him to deny 
the truth of Reincarnation, not the fact of it, as it is for the 
unawakened man to assume it is both fact and true. 

For, again I repeat, Truth is one thing, facts are other 
things, Truth is not attained or held by development of 
powers of vision or response, but facts are increased as our 
powers of observation and response increase. The clairvoyant 
has more facts at his disposal, if he use his gift rightly, than 
the normal man, but he is not nearer to the Truth. In some 
ways, he may be farther from it, for, if in a multitude of 
counsellors there is safety (especially for the counsellors !), 
т a multitude of facts there is often but more illusion, more 
ae езе Уздан in all Yoga the aspirant has to 
aA, aa x es , has to strip the hampering gems as 
Nera oda M rom his mind and body. Facts are created 
ангора а mind through sense impressions, a mind 
ешт n зы to its environment but almost entirely 

pon it. 
en ств X drawn within by mental assimila- 
Deni айы е тае wit in, radiating out to the things seen ; 
ate ia К ка €: and illusion is there PA 
ADEM: bacca ee because no man’s 
ore accurate, as long as every- 


thin i 
» that occurs without and within is referred to a Personal 
See note at the end.—C. J. 
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Ego, with its clutching to maintain itself, its desire to enhans 
its own importance, whether the desire be crude or шк 
No lower mind activity can be dissociated from that false Eg: 
the lower mind would dissolve like a jellyfish stranded on: 
seashore in a blazing sun, if Ego-ness ceased to persist and ti 
insist. That is why in the Zen School of Buddhism the effortt: 
forget, to break up the “ I ” is carried to such nicety. You mi 
not say in that School: “I am eating; I am takings 
journey," but: “There is an eating; a journey is bein 
undertaken." * 

While self-consciousness is developing, illusion is it 
evitable, and the veil of it will be upon all human thought, 
feeling and action. It cannot be escaped, a monastery wil 
not shelter from it, mere acquisition of knowledge will nt 
lessen it. But it can be recognized for what it is—imperme 
nent. Неге the most primitive of men and the most culture 
are equal, not that the primitive will not have to tread the 
normal stages of human evolution up to the cultured ani 
beyond, but that he can tread them in a different spiri. 
swiftly, easily, with the strong sense of illusion bedded dee? 
in his consciousness. This sense of Maya, illusion, which 
some concrete minds might think would create lethargy an 
delay, would, on the contrary, quicken evolution to an amazing 

degree. For it is the belief that some mode of thought, 0 

some civilization a few centuries old, cannot be altered and | 

may not be challenged, that holds up progress in every branch | 
of human life. 

Reincarnation will hold good in our consciousness, 00 
we have seen it as a fact, as long as death holds good. When 
death is transcended, Reincarnation is transcended also ; whe? 
death is recognized for the illusion it is, Reincarnation passe 
with it. The goal is not to escape from Reincarnation, but t 


transcend it, to exhaust it, not by flight, if that were possible, 
з See note at the end.—C. J. 
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but by wise co-operation, not for oneself but for the service of 
all living beings. To remind us of that, no less than to offer 
Rebirth as an explanation of the evolutionary process of 
humanity, is true Theosophy. 


BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


! This is exactly the condition of consciousness in which a friend 
whom I know lives all the time. To “sleep” is to him to leave the 
body at will, and with no break in consciousness. To “ awake ” is 
to return to the body, again with no break in consciousness. Thus 
it sometimes happens to him that he cannot at once answer a 
question whether an event happened “ last night " or “ night before 
last " for the consciousness is continuous. 


' Why attribute to the facts the failure of an individual to extract 
the Truth resident in them ? A multitude of counsellors lead astray 
because they are swayed by their predispositions; a multitude of 
facts do not attract or repel; they just are. How facts are grouped 
till Truth emerges is the problem; he who sees more facts in a 
problem is more likely to discover—as a trained clairvoyant, for 
instance—provided his mind is trained. Facts are not created by 
the mind; our suppositions about facts are. It is not the fact that is 
the illusion, but what we have woven round it. 


'This impersonal ёгай matical ion i ^ 
Mi eels Lepr gr atical construction is thoroughly char 


THE PLACE OF TECHNIQUE IN 
THE ART OF LIVING 


By T. Н. REDFERN 


M* KRISHNAMURTI has challenged, not the validity, bi 
the importance of many of the ideas upon which ll 
attention of students in the Theosophical Society has beet 
centred. He challenges us with neglecting the essential ani 
being fascinated by the incidental. 

I have been asking myself whether the propaganda whit! 
has been done through the Theosophical Society has bet 
valuable or not. And if it has value, how much ? 

We have surely to admit that it is far more important t 
know how to live our lives in a way which will be beneficii 
to ourselves and all those with whom we are linked, than ti 
gather together a mass of unapplied facts, many of which may 
have no direct bearing on our lives at all. Do facts concer" 
ing life after death, Reincarnation, Karma, the existence ! 
the Masters, etc., come into this category or not ? Perhaps! 
depends on our attitude towards them, and the use or not 
use we make of our knowledge as well as the perspective i? 
which we hold it. 

The man who neglects affairs on this plane to gratify his 
curiosity about details in the next is obviously laying W 
trouble for himself and failing to live effectively. On the 
other hand, the many people who live largely from theif 
intellectual understanding must have a false perspective of 
life if they believe that the death of the body also concludes 
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the continuum of their consciousness. If I may use a 
personal example, as a young man I believed that my con- 
sciousness would cease at the death of my body, in the absence 
of any sufficient evidence to the contrary within my purview 
at the time. Holding that belief there seemed to me no 
sufficient reason why I should not have a fairly hectic life 
(though I do not think I had any desire to cause anyone 
else any injury). I thought that if I made it too hot 
for myself, I could always commit suicide and that would be 
anend of it. Now to anyone in that unfortunate position, the 
knowledge proffered through the Theosophical Society is of 
radical and transforming value. 

The man or woman who learns of the survival after death 
and the continuity of life from incarnation to incarnation, 
until perfection is ultimately achieved in the human stage, 
is at once faced with the inescapableness of his position. He 
cannot die; he has to live. 

Herein is the very essence of the problem of fate and 
free-will. We cannot escape living, we cannot escape the 
conditions of living; by these we are fated. But we can learn 
to live skilfully, or we can run away from our problems and 
live incompetently ; in that we are free. 

But to run away from these problems is only to pile 
discomfort upon fear by postponement; ultimately we have 
» take courage and make the effort. То become competent 
ш life is the only solution, one to which we are inevitably 
(mae by the force of the inescapable consequences of every 
NS due it. To become competent in the art of living 
Euge D Mises physical health, imperturbable fulness of life, 
байа ашу ригрозе, and inteiligent understanding of the 

tions in which we have placed ourselves by our past 
actions, 

In moulding these conditions to our purpose, there is a 


techni iS 
«оак to be learnt. Living is the greatest of the Arts, and 


is — J 
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although it may be spontaneous in its fulness and fruition, 
as Krishnamurti points out, the technique of control ai 
management of circumstances has to be mastered laboriously 
before the inner genius which we all share can shine fort 
fully. The great pianist, who enthralls us with his marvellos 
gradations of tone, his exquisite phrasing of melody and hi 
complex interweaving of themes, has had much arduow 
practice in technique, spontaneous though the result seem 
as we hear and watch his playing. Аз Н. M. Brailsfori 
has expressed in an article on music: “ Nothing in ài 
is the fruit of more patient labour than spontaneity ; evel 
larks do not improvise.” Equally there is a techniqu 
in dealing with circumstances—which largely шеш 
meeting with people. One has to learn the technique 
responding to different types of individuals (and the sam 
individuals in different moods), both to prevent them fro 
trespassing within the compass of one's own duties ani 
responsibilities (which is a valuable corrective for them), ax 
also to take opportunities of being helpful. 

The first step towards securing our liberation—atl 
perhaps the whole of the process is nothing more than the 
complete taking of that step—is the establishment of our owi 
citadel, Early in 1932 Charles Morgan published a novel 
called The Fountain which was selected by “The Boi 
Society " as the book of the month and is one of the bes | 
novels 1 have ever read. There is much philosophizing in i 


on the attainment of invulnerability, and here is a quotation | 
which describes what is involved ; 


To establish a citadel within the sensible world without first 
annihilating the senses, to build the spirit not with the deaths? 
mind and body but with their selective and disciplined vitality, t 
lead the whole man, fearless and undivided, into that peace whi 
is invulnerable and requires no immortal armour—these were hi 
purposes; and he knew that to achieve them a man must be strong 
than the Christian saints. Not only must he be wedded in spirit ! 
nothing mortal and conquer that fear for the loss of earthly pleasvt® 
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which the saints also overcame, but he must be without terror, as 
they seldom were, of the impact of earthly forces, and, as they never 
could be, of the loss of immortality. They were bound to the fulfil- 
ment of their faith, as a rich man to his riches, but a modern contem- 
plative, excluded from Christianity, must be, like Socrates, bound to 
nothing, afraid of no encounter, capable of no loss but of his own 
integrity. Though he were persuaded by reason or intuition of the 
immortality of the soul and this persuasion were indistinguishable in 
effect from faith, yet it was not faith won from revelation ; he must 
be prepared for reason to unmake what it had made; and though he 
believed in God, he must carry his God within him--an eye to see all 
lights, not an external beacon which, if he were to miss his view of | 
it, would leave him blinded. | 


Growth towards the release of that inner God, whose full 
expression in our lives will make us invulnerable, seems to 
me to have its roots in wonder, in a readiness to realize the 
vastness of our ignorance without being distressed about it. 
We need to become certain of what we know, and of what 
we can do, whilst being fully aware of the limits of our 
knowledge, and of the realms in which we are inexperienced. | 
When once we get rid of our shame in being ignorant, 
we can wonder at our leisure and be content to “‘ grow as the 
flower grows”. I see three phases of wonder. We wonder 
why the Universe exists— which takes us into the realms of 
thought which have the learned titles of metaphysics and 
Philosophy. We wonder what are its characteristics and | 
about the way it works—which takes us exploring into the | 
differences of substances, and all the varieties of function in a 
manifested Universe—the realm of pure science. Thirdly, we 
= I we can best deal with these conditions— which 
pie ы ethics, administration and applied science. | 
hide е" truly, our enquiries in these ied | 
Ран ттин ш зайн нана іп that enjoyment and | SAI 
бабі icons dn bà only possible when the mind is | 
ами аы v not allowed to occupy more than 
meiden ention. = 
бы mte = "e E of living requires the study and 
ith the conditions to which we are 
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fated. Ethics is the science of conduct. Let us rid they 
words of their academical savour. Science is knowledge, an 
conduct means “leading through”. Ethics then is the know 
ledge of how to control our forces so that they are not dissipate 
but made effective by being well conserved and available tok 
employed where they are needed. 

Conduct, the building of invulnerability, may be co 
sidered in two phases—integrity and wise helpfulness. 1 
speak of helpfulness seems platitudinous, but it is often m 
regarded in a sufficiently wide sense. Whatever job wet 
in the daily course of our lives should have social value ani 
social use, and be worked out deliberately with that eni: 
view. Miss Isabelle Pagan in one of her books on Astrology 
quotes as typical of the Virgo type a man who said: “№ 
religion is to make good ships." That would be wisely 
helpful. If I can sell good rubber articles that will do thei 
job properly for a fair price, I reckon that is being wisely 
helpful to those who want such articles. To sell soul 
insurance in a sound concern is helpful, as also it is for: 
musician to sell fine music well-performed, or for a doctor t 
sell effective treatment. Helpfulness is not confined to wht 
we give, but should embrace also what we exchange for the 
means of paying our way through life. In our personal 
relations too, we have to learn “to cast no shadow acros 
the face of another "—imposing ourselves on none and allow 
ing none to impose themselves on us in things which mattet 

Considering the other facet, integrity takes its root in the 
realization of the Oneness of Life, which finds expression it 
the natural considerateness and friendliness to one anothet 
which is the heart of love. There can be no integrity Ш 
taking advantage of another, in being selfish, or antagonistit 

Out of that sense of the Oneness of Life also, there arises 
honour. Honour is rather in disgrace, as a word at least, if 
not as a virtue—probably because it has got so mixed up wil? 
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vanity and а sense of ponderous self-righteousness. Sri 
Advaitacharya! wrote: “ Vanity is the plaything of the adult. 
But vanity is called by a grander name. It is called ‘my 
honour,’ and ‘my self-respect,’ especially when it is wounded 
or needs to sacrifice a little of itself. Nevertheless, it is still 
vanity, call it what we will, and since it is so fragile, it is but 
a foolish plaything, and only fit for children.” 

Honour means the scrupulous carrying out of one’s inten- 
tions. However, in The Initiate in the New World there is a 
story about a man who took the vows of a monk but fell in 
love and broke his vows to run away with the girl; and 
there is a question: “ What about this monk’s broken vows ? 
What are your views with regard to them?” Well, frankly 
I do not believe in this sort of vows. In my opinion the 
taking of vows springs from a feeling of uncertainty. It is 
like tying your own feet together when you scent danger, in 
case you may be tempted to run away. He who has com- 
pletely renounced never needs to take vows, because nobody 
requires to bind himself to refrain from doing what he never 
wishes to do. Somebody has written: “ Renunciation is only 
true and complete when there is no sense of renunciation ” ; 
and that is correct. Does the adult have to renounce the 
pleasures of childhood ? Certainly not; he renounces them 
inwardly because he has outgrown them. It is the same 
бшгш A era ; they need not take oaths that they 
Reap i зар, jealousy, envy, hatred and the like— 
Po tg 0а че to feel such emotions; they 

To be a $ ey have forgotten how ! | 
EE dics il "EA for our integrity. We 
be reliable ourselv i "Tn E vs ros ons EE 
dan ^ ез, rust is the basis of both friend- 

social confidence, and depends on this reliability. 


“ A - 
тап i 
| is already of consequence in the world when 
&' See notes at the end.—C. J. 
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itis known that he can be relied on ; that what he says! 


knows he really does know; and when he says he will do; 
thing, he can do it and does it.” 


Technique plays a great part in the practice of economy 
To conserve energy and eliminate dissipation both in financial 
vital, emotional and mental activity, is a skill which we hav 
to learn gradually by painstaking effort. 


We need also to learn to see the conditions around ts 
ourselves and our friends, in terms of growth. We must s 
the way in which the future is changing the present, for with 
out this vision of life our minds cannot but be inflexible ай 
unsympathetic, and we shall hold our friends to their past by 


our thoughts, instead of helping them by expecting the forll 
coming unfoldment of the next stage of their progress. 


In all these ways we have to make effort, to watch our 
selves, our reactions, the reactions of others to our actions, li 
practise, to try, until out of our observation and clumsy 
attempts there gradually comes a confidence and facility i 
responding to the varied events of life which will be truly 


spontaneous, fearless and joyous, because we skilfully employ 


the technique that has become part of our own instinctiv 
| nature. 


NOTES BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


! Who may this be? There is no Indian philosopher of repute of this name. The 


title “Sri” and the addition after the name оѓ“ acharya ” i only to really 
great leaders who have become authorities. P ту нц рыд 


erhaps this “ itacharya” is tht 
name assumed by some American “ New Thought ” мае. sane prie 
. This may apply to some vows, but certainly not to those which deal with the | 
most spiritual events in a man's life. vow or a pledge is as the goal to be kept evt. 
in sight, the high-water mark which a man marks for himself whither the tides of his 
| idealism shall flow. There is no feeling of uncertainty, except in the sense of 8 
| realization that the attempt is so high that, in the beginning, there may be failure. But 
the vow or the pledge is the order of the soul not to admit any failure as final, but t 
| steel the will so that all resistance shall be overborne at the long last. A solemn vo" 
H is as а call from on high, a species of ' Sursum Corda! Habemus Domino !—Lift W. 
1 your hearts! We lift them up unto the Lord!" Some day we shall not need to take 
| апу vow, or even to contemplate any ideal. 


Then we shall ha as the flower 
grew that came to seed. But what long strivings did not the ЧЛ ave in the winter 


months, and what dreams in the roots beneath,—in fact, what “ vows "—before? 
single flower was possible ! 


| 8 


THE WORLD CRISIS: ITS CAUSE 
By M. R. Sr. JOHN 


T the recent Convention of the Theosophical Society held 
А at Adyar, four lectures were given under the title, “А 
World in Distress : the Remedies as Seen by the Theosophist ". 
All the speakers dealt admirably with the problem that is 
now, throughout the world, perplexing the minds of men, 
the remedial measures put forward being mainly from the 
ethical standpoint. 

It would be presumptuous of me even to attempt to add 
anything further to what had been so ably stated were I not 
supported by the following pregnant statement made by the 
greatest living Theosophist, one which I think she has given 
utterance to on more than one occasion : “ Ignorance Multiplied 
а Thousand Times is Still Ignorance.” 

Within this and all it implies lies the main cause of and 
the direction in which to seek for the true solution of the great 
difficulty with which the world is now confronted. 

This terrible condition could never have arisen had the 
Western mind been brought to realize that Ignorance if 
multiplied a million times could never be Wisdom, but only 
colossal stupidity. If the Western world in general had 
known the great fundamental truths that men are not born 


equal and that inequality is a law of Nature, the present 
chaos would never have come to pass. 
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Let me show how the greatest fallacy believed in to-day 
works out in practice with the fatal result which is only ty 
obvious : 

All men are born equal. Therefore modern democtaj! 
must be the ideal form of Government; therefore every ox. 
should be entitled to an equal vote; therefore the opiniont 
the majority is the right one and the election of Parliamentay 
representatives is in its hands. 

What Theosophy has to say to this false premise an | 
the subsequent reasoning to which it has given rise is: | 

All men are not born equal ; therefore modern democrat | 
cannot be the ideal form of Government, more especially # 
the great mass of humanity are still on the Pravritti Marg | 
(the Path of Outgoing). It follows that every one should n 
be entitled to an equal vote (vide our President's Commor 
wealth of India Bill, which would be equally beneficial to th, 
West). The election of Parliamentary representatives shoul! 
therefore not be directly in the hands of the ignora 
majority. 

Under present electoral conditions, in practically # 
democracies, it is the voting strength of the ignorant whi 
is responsible for the present incapacity of Parliaments Ё 
deal with those problems which only the wiser, who at 
always the minority, would be more capable of solving. 

Further, this power, now in the hands of the ignorant, 
can never be satisfactorily applied, because the more abl 
in their ranks, by cajolery, and electoral promises (whit 
are a form of bribery), are enabled to induce the voters ? 
place them in a position to which they could otherwise neve 

hope to attain. 

It is of no use saying that all politicians are not of thi! 
stamp, for there are good, honest and well-intentioned me! 


amongst them; but their value from the standpoint of probity 
is discounted if they are unwise, 
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To what lengths the present system has brought one 
country may be gauged when we read in the papers of 
machine guns and tear bombs being used in a Municipal 
campaign in one of the principal cities of the West. One can 
only infer from this that the Mayoralty, because of the graft 
incidental to that office, was well worth such intensive action 
to obtain it. 

One hears so much about Brotherhood, but how many 
understand that there must be both elder and younger brothers 
in the great world family, the very word implying inequality 
and various grades of responsibility ? 

There is one great organization in the world which might 
be said to be the custodian of the Gnostic truths and which 
has been ever careful never to proclaim them to the world, 
because it thought that humanity was still not yet fitted to 
receive such. Maybe, those custodians have been over cautious, 
but, thanks to the Theosophical Society, the great truth of 
Reincarnation has already been spread widely in Europe and 
America. Nevertheless, if that other powerful organization 
included that truth in its curriculum, it would have the effect 
of influencing an enormous number of human beings who 
would unquestionably accept such teaching more in a religious 
spirit than intellectually. 

I have endeavoured briefly to direct the attention of 
Theosophists to the main citadel where Demos, the great 
tribal deity of the Western world, is still enthroned. Not 
se is the West infatuated with its God but it endeavours to 

bestow” on more than one Eastern culture the “ blessings” 
of Democracy, intriguing the people with the scientific 
benefits which are associated with it and serve to obscure its 
inherent weakness. 
; E nis of course other causes which have contributed 
9 the world's great crisis, for which the Ethical is the greatest 


m because it covers them all. This could not have 


M 
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been better put forward than it was at the Convention. Th 
mal-distribution of population and the menace of the machin: 


are also factors which will sooner or later have to be tackle 
if recovery is to be sought for. 


Although I have no wish to over-stress the absurd im! 
fatuation of Western people for their God, I would say, it 
conclusion, that the study of a somewhat ancient work willt 
found illuminating. In The Republic of Plato there is abuni 
ant evidence that another great Theosophist was uncom 
promisingly hostile to Democracy, not only in Governmeri | 


but in Education as well; he also had classed it as ргесеф | 
Тугаппу. 


Wherefore my counsel is, that we hold fast to the heavenl; 
way and follow after justice and virtue always, considering tbat th 


soul is immortal and able to endure every sort of good and even 
sort of evil. (Plato.) 


Is it not plain that what the world needs just now is a new devotio | 
to great ideals? In statecraft, in business, in industry, in law, i 
the church, in science, or in teaching can anything be more intensely 
fruitful and practical than a renewed faith in the higher and fin 
things? Hour after hour, day after day, we are all facing situation’ 
where there is choice between the higher and the lower. It take’ 
but a little common sense and a will to choose the higher path— 
change the whole course of a life, a school, a nation, or an age: 
little more faith, a little more idealism, and the confusion of to-day 
may give way to the fairest dawn the world has seen.—The Journil 
of the National Education Association, U.S. A. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HOLY 
GRAIL 


I 
Bv HEDWIG S. ALBARUS 


T performance of “ Parsifal” by the Wagner Associa- 
tion at Amsterdam, in connection with the cele- 
brations of the 50th anniversary of the great composer's 
death, on February 13th, which was also commemorated in 
many other countries, has brought again most vividly before 
our minds the old and ever-new story of the Holy Grail. I 
think it may be fairly asserted that no legend has ever got 
such a strong hold upon the human heart, has ever so 
powerfully stimulated the imagination and the spiritual sense 
of Western Christendom, as the story of the sacred vessel 
used by Christ at the Last Supper, in which later Joseph of 
Arimathea caught the blood of the crucified Saviour, when the 
Roman soldier had pierced His side. That this statement 
is no exaggeration seems to be borne out by the luxurious 
growth of a literature that has sprung up around this legend 
in England, France and Germany, while the different versions 
thereof which the older writers like Chrestien de Troyes, 
Robert de Boron, Geoffrey of Monmouth and Guiot de Provence 
used, were of Celtic origin. 

There are two chief versions of the legend, one followed 
by Chrestien de Troyes in his Conte del Graal, by Robert de 
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Boron in his Joseph of Arimathea and laier by Tennyson it 
his Idylls of the King, the other by Guiot de Ргоуепсей 
which the medieval epic Parzival by Wolfram von Eschenbat 
is based and later, but only partially, Wagner's great musi 
drama bearing the same name. 
According to the former version, Joseph of Arimathe, 
who was later imprisoned by the Jews, was kept alive fr 
years, without food or drink, merely by the sight of the Gri 
which he had with him in prison. When he was eventual; | 
released by Vespasian who was fighting in Palestine, he! 
formed a Grail community which was subsequently transferre | 
to the “ West” (Britain). There, on an island in a mars! 
given him by a British prince, Joseph built a home for th 
Grail, a little wooden church, on the site of which later aros 
the famous Glastonbury Abbey. But, owing to the increasití 
wickedness of the human race, the Holy Grail would not staj 
on earth, but was taken up into Heaven. It however no 
and then appeared as a vision to very pure and holy people 
first to a nun, and later, amidst thunder and lightning, whet 
the knights of King Arthur’s Round Table were assembled i 
the great hall ; but, as it was covered with a bright cloud, пот 
of them saw it distinctly, only the effect thereof, so that! | 
each his fellow’s face appeared “as in a glory ". And now | 
begins the search for the Grail: several of the knights sweat | 
a vow “to ride a twelvemonth and a day in quest of it”. 
Henceforth the legend is interwoven with the chivalrous tales | 
of the Arthurian circle. 

According to the second version of the legend, used by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach in his Parzival, the Grail is not the 
sacred cup, but a jewel which angels have brought down from 
heaven and entrusted to the keeping of a King and his Ordet 
of Knights (the Templeisen) residing in a castle on a wooded | 
mountain in Northern Spain, called * Montsalvatch ". The 
sacred jewel, the Grail, is endowed with magical properties: 
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it provides food and drink to all the inhabitants of the castle; he 
who looks at the Grail cannot die, and the sister of the King, 
Queen Repanse de Joye and her maidens, who are the more 
particular guardians of it, enjoy eternal youth. The knights and 
their King Amfortas are bound by very strict vows to honour 
and purity, but in an evil hour the latter had yielded to an 
unlawful love for a pagan woman, and the magician Klingsor, 
his great rival, who had founded a mock-order and was the 
centre of a licentious community near Montsalvatch, gained 
an advantage over Amfortas in a fight, wounding him with 
the sacred spear which had pierced the side of the Christ, and 
was also kept at Montsalvatch, but which Klingsor had 
snatched and used against his opponent. Since that time, the 
King had suffered agony, but could not die, because the sight 
of the Grail—which was carried into the hall every day by 
the virgin Queen, followed by her train of maidens, so that it 
might dispense the needs of life to the community—kept him 
alive. But a spirit of deep mourning henceforth reigned at 
the castle, and when at stated times a bloody lance was 
carried through the hall by a squire, the whole assembly 
broke out into wailing and lamentation. But some comfort 
T to be given to the wretched Amfortas. A holy hermit 
nies in the woods near the castle predicted that relief 
come to the wounded King by a pure knight, who 
еч p^ his way through the dense forest to the castle and 
uc 15 куры Klingsor ; Amfortas, however, would 
This н him his place as the “ Grail King : 
y happens, and the helper who arrives 

18 Parzival. 
in енен, which bears the same title, 
ваа сени o ows the medieval epic of Wolfram von 
dicont iei gne important exceptions; however: here 
MNA јери. д sacred cup which is used at the celebra- 
upper; the holy vessel, however, is not 
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held up before the assembled knights by the pure hands¢ 
the virgin Queen, but Amfortas himself must unveil it, which, 
of course increases his agony, so that he finally refuses t 
obey the injunction of his aged father Titurel to that effect 
So the Grail is not uncovered, its life-giving properties ax 
no longer felt at the castle, апі Amfortas himself is at th 


point of death, when the deliverer appears in the shape of th 
“ pure fool ”. 


It cannot be our intention here to enter intoa minute | 


inquiry of the various sources of the Grail legend. Suffice it 


to say that it probably originated from the intense feeling t | 
devotion to the Christ which animated the clergy in the early | 


Christian Church, but that in the course of time elements ú 
pagan mysteries were mingled with the original facts of the 
story. There is no reason to doubt that a vessel which the 
Christ used at the Last Supper and in which later His blood 
was caught, actually existed, even if we do not attach ful 
credence to the reports about the discovery of the Holy Gral 
in a well near Glastonbury Abbey, which made a consider 
able stir in ecclesiastical circles in England, at the beginnint 
of this century. But it is comparatively unimportatl 
whether the Grail existed in a physical form or not; for what 
really matters is the fact that the human mind could use it # 
a symbol of the highest spiritual truths, that pious churchmen 
of the early Christian era could embody thereby, whethet 
consciously ог not, what was taught to those who wer 
initiated into Christian or pagan mysteries. 

For, whether we regard the Grail as the holy cup or 4 
jewel sent from Heaven, there are certain features which 
both versions of the legend have in common. In the first 
place, those who can perceive the Grail, or they who are 
appointed the guardians thereof, must be men or women @ 
spotless purity, imbued with the highest principles of honour 
and the desire for service, who in some cases form 4 


\ 
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community by themselves, as their level is distinctly higher 
than that of ordinary humanity. We then find that 
the Grail satisfies all human needs ; it provides nourishment ; 
it rejuvenates the body and keeps death at a distance. It is 
an object of veneration in which the liviné presence of the 
Christ seems to dwell, for the mere report of its appearance 
arouses in the hearts of King Arthur's knights the intense 
desire to go and see it likewise. But only he who has 
entirely overcome his lower nature, who has completely “ lost 
himself to save himself,” like Sir Galahad, succeeds in 
beholding the vision. Great intellectual power is not needed 
to become a knight of the Grail, for Parsifal, “ the pure fool," 
is most unsophisticated and simple, not even knowing his 
name and his lineage. But one thing is required which he 
indeed possesses: deepest sympathy with the sufferings of 
others, This makes him wise, durch Mitleid wissend,‘‘ through 
pity understanding,” and enables him to accomplish his work 
of deliverance. 

Have we not here an important clue ? Does not the Holy 
Grail typify the Buddhic Consciousness which causes men to 
identify themselves with the weal and woe of their fellows, 
making them great spiritual powers who go about in the white, 
a ea of their purity, “ shattering all evil customs,” 
Бе, ж н PSU the world by their very presence? 
dedo The В Tus the Christ shines through the Grail, so 
sin Sank os ic body flashes the white fire of Atma, 
ESS Fairey tp PANA into Vae: martyrs, saints and 
o M S =. ne ы ric: there is also a 
рта ak ts, = of these Great Ones, for the 
nim ЫАЛГА yet ready for them. Galahad does not 
MISERE a = the great sea over which he travels, 
es vis ie m ^ seems to symbolize his passing, 
NC a Sets tal plane and later to a higher one. Here 

significant passage in the Idylls of the King. 
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As Sir Percivale watches Galahad moving onward in th 
form of a little star, he sees 
The spiritual city and all her spires 
And gateways in a glory like one pearl— ' 
No larger, tho’ the goal of all the saints— | 
Strike from the sea ; and from the star there shot 
А rose-red sparkle to the city and there 
Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail. 

Galahad had gone to his home on the Buddhic plane 
There indeed is the Holy City, a community which will take | 
a visible form on earth in the Seventh Round. | 

And has not the old Grail story a special significance for | 
us, at this time of general unrest and trouble ? Do we ni 
need more than ever the blessed influence of the Gral, 
making itself felt in Universal Brotherhood and a deep sens 
of human solidarity ? But not until we have learned “ to ls 
ourselves, in order to save ourselves " and to see life throug 
the eyes of even the humblest of our brothers, can the 
“Civitas Dei" which St. Augustine saw, be built on earth, t 
the ‘ Divine Commonwealth " be founded which arose before 
the glad vision of a Fichte. Then we shall have a wori 
without prisons, death-penalty and war, without any means 
of outward compulsion, for then we shall all be compelled bj 


the Divine Law within us. Then the mystery of the Holy 
Grail will have become a great reality on earth. 


— 


П 
Bv C. JINARAJADASA 


I take the opportunity to add to the preceding article some 
facts which will be interesting to those who desire furthet 
information on the traditions concerning the Holy Grail. | 

First, the idea of a Cup as the symbol of a spiritual 
mystery long antedates Christianity. In the Hermetit 
Mysteries mention is made of a Krater, a Greek word meaning | 


КЕШЕШ 
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a cup, which has given rise to the modern English word 
Crater. We have thus in the treatise “ The Cup or Monad,”’ 
the following conversation between Hermes the Thrice 
Greatest and his son Tat : 


Hermes. Reason, indeed, O Tat, among all men hath He 
distributed, but mind not yet; not that He grudgeth any, for grudging 
cometh not from Him, but hath its place below, within the souls 
of men who have no mind. 


Tat. Why then, did God, O father, not on all bestow a share 
of mind ? 


Hermes. He willed, my son, to have it set up in the midst 
for souls, just as it were a prize. 


Tat. And where hath He had it set ир? 


... Hermes. He filled a mighty cup with it, and sent it down, 

joining a herald to it, to whom He gave command to make this | 
proclamation to the hearts of men—Baptise thyself with this cup's 
baptism, what heart can do so, thou that hast faith thou canst ascend 

to Him that hath sent down the cup, thou that dost know for what 

thou didst come into being. 


As many then as understood the herald's tidings and doused 
themselves in mind, became partakers in the gnosis; and when 
they had "received the mind,” they were made “perfect men”. 
But they who do not understand the tidings, these, since they 
Dossess the aid of reason merely, are ignorant wherefor they have 
come into being and whereby. 


Hinduism also knows something of a Cup in connection 
with the myth of the “ Churning of the Ocean". In this great 
myth, which deals with cosmic creation (for in it both the Gods 
and {һе Non-Gods, or Asuras, are brought in), the Goddess of 
Beauty arises as the Ocean is churned. It is thus described : 


Then, seated on a lotus, 
Beauty's bright goddess, peerless Srt, arose 
Out of the waves ; and with her, robed in white, 
Came forth Dhanvantari, the gods' physician. 
igh in his hand he bore the cup of nectar— 
Life-giving draught—longed for by gods and demons. 
Then had the demons forcibly borne off 
The cup, and drained the precious beverage, 
Had not the mighty Vishnu interposed.' 
! Translat 
Vol. XXIII, hu ub 
! Vishnu Purana, Book I, 9, 
14 


- S. Mead, and first appearing in the Theosophical Review 
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Regarding the position of Monsalvat, there is o 


mediaeval tradition, though not the best known, that th 
Holy Mountain of the Brotherhood of the Grail was som 
where in the East towards the Himàlaya Mountains. 

In Wagner's Lohengrin, the story of the Cup is narrate 
by Lohengrin, who has come from the Great Brotherhood 
help the world. He is obliged by his vows not to reveal hi 
mame, nor whence he comes, but he is forced by circumstance 
to do so. That situation, which he cannot avoid, require 
that after revealing himself as a Knight of the Grail, he mu 
return to the Great Brotherhood. It is interesting, it 
cidentally, to note that Lohengrin is the son of Parsifal. lt 
the play there comes the dramatic scene of Lohengrin inhi 
white armour, surrounded by the King, courtiers and peopl, 


speaking of the Grail. The following is a translation of th 
words of Wagner: 


On distant shores, which you will visit never, 

Rises Mount Monsalvat as on a throne; 

There stands a temple, which is bright for ever ; 

So glorious naught on earth was ever known. 

In this, a vessel, wondrous powers possessing, 

Is kept a treasure, precious beyond cost, 

That men unstained may guard it as a blessing— 

*T was brought to earth by an angelic host. 

Once a year a dove from heaven descending 

Alights, and thus its marvellous strength renews; 

"Tis called the Grail. This to its votaries lending 

Its virtue, doth through them pure faith diffuse. | 
Opposed to him deceit its magic loses, 

His piercing glance can shatter shades of night ! 
Through distant countries still in his possession 
The chosen one his matchless power retains. 
For innocence to fight against oppression 
Tarries he, while his name unknown remains. 
The Grail is in its essence pure and holy 

And from all common eyes must be concealed ; | 
To doubt his strength is arrogance and folly— 

He must depart when he his name reveals. 

Now hear, the chosen one suspicion scorneth ; | 
"Sent hither by the Holy Grail I came | 
Its knight. My father its crown now adorneth 
«Great Parsifal—and Lohengrin’s my name. 1 


pue 
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In passing I should like to mention that this most beautiful 
declamation is nearly always spoilt by the tenors who sing it, 
who have not the Wagnerian tradition of Bayreuth. Usually the 
tenor makes the most he can out of it in the regular Italian style, 
and begins dramatically ; whereas the real mode is completely 
different. For when Lohengrin is forced to reveal himself, and 
as he speaks to the people, all his thoughts are concentrated 
on the Holy Mount of the Great Brotherhood. Therefore, as. 
he declaims, there is a quality of a far-away contemplation, as 
if his mind was at the moment in Monsalvat and not among. 
the people. He begins very softly, describing the sacredness. 
of the mountain, and when the music is sung rightly, a hush 
descends on the audience just as Wagner intended. 

As all who have heard the opera Lohengrin know, one of 
the most exquisite parts is the Overture. Wagner, in one place, 
describes what he meant by it. The significance of the 
Overture is in brief the descent of the Grail from Heaven to 
men, and its return. That is why the music in its beginning 
is so “ unearthly,” played most delicately on a few violins, the 
theme being the Grail motif. Then the music slowly swells 
in volume to the great climax, when the Grail is in the world 
with its splendour. Then follows the return, till at the end 
when the Grail vanishes into heavenly realms again, the 
music dies away in a mystical tenderness and ecstasy. 
NE e: that Wagner once thought of the 
i RR sam ral figure in the Ki which was to give 
enlightened”. H х be me ži Er IE 
Parsifal ee ^ anged this plan in favour of the 
Patsifel at Ba oce ; S 1884, Colonel Olcott witnessed 
“Called on хв 3 e has written in his Diary on Aug. 5: 
ot the Wagner ^ ans von Wolzogen, V. P. and manager 
SEE Aedes He says that Wagner was deeply 
жыйы ЫС and intended this opera to represent his. 

ood but afterwards changed it as now.” 


ir 


THE TWO PATHS 
Bv T. SUBBA ROW 


Again and again both in Theosophical and mystical literatúre 
references are made to the “Two Paths". The symbol used ti 
describe these two modes of realization is that of a temple on the ty 


of a mountain, towards which there are two roads, one a straight ani 
steep path from the 


other a slow and graded spiral road winding from the plain to th 
top by easy stages 


- One of the most graphic descriptions of thes 
two ways is in the Bhagavad-Gita, Chapter XII, as follows: 


The Blessed Lord said : 


x They who with mind fixed on Me ever harmonized worship 
Me, with faith supreme endowed, these, in My opinion, are be 
in yoga. 


“They who worship the Indestructible, the Ineffable, the 
Unmanifested, Omn 


ipresent, and Unthinkable, the Unchanging 
Immutable, Eternal, 


“ Restraining and subduing the senses, 
equally, in the welfare of all rejoicing, 

"The difficulty of those whose minds are set on the Unman: 
fested is greater; for the path of the Unmanifested is hard fx 
the embodied to reach." 


regarding everythin 
these also come unto Me 


It is this same topic which is put in a very graphic way by 
T. Subba Row in his work Esoteric Writings of T. Subba Row. Tbe 
following quotation from it states this very vital problem ш 5 
£raphic way. 


One of the great services whi 
rendered to the world is to m 
there is a Path to Adeptship, 
with the clear explanation t 


ch the Theosophical Movement has 


ake a public pronouncement ш 
not merely that to Liberation or Salvatiot 


plain up to the top without any deviation, and il: | 


hat the true Adept is not one who realizes | 
Liberation for himself but 


in or 


п order that he may liberate the whole 
world. The "Narrow Way' 


"N 4 to Discipleship, which brings howevel | 
a close association with the Masters, has been one of the most power 
ful appeals to many an aspirant withi 


n the Theosophical ranks. | 
C. JINARAJADAS 


| 
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r- philosophy recognizes two paths, both having the i 
same end, a glorified immortality. 

The one is the steady natural path of progress through 
moral effort, and practice of the virtues. A natural, coherent 
and sure growth of the soul is the result, a position of firm 
equilibrium is reached and maintained, which cannot be 
overthrown or shaken by any unexpected assault. It is the 
normal method followed by the vast mass of humanity, and 
this is the course Shankaracharya recommended to all his 
Sannyasis and successors. The other road is the precipitous 
path of Occultism, through a series of initiations. Only a few 
specially organized and peculiar natures are fit for this 
path, 

Occult progress, growth along this path, is effected by 
the adept directing through the chela various occult forces, 
which enable him to obtain prematurely, so to speak, a know- 
ledge of his spiritual nature: and to obtain powers to which 
he is not morally entitled by degree of his progress. Under 
these circumstances it may happen that the chela loses his 
moral balance, and falls into the dugpa path. 

From this it must not be concluded that the Southern 
Indian School of occultism regards adeptship and initiation as | 
а mistake, as a violent and dangerous usurpation of nature's 
functions. 
f a cuna ws we is as strictly a product of nature as 
udi * с » efinite and indispensable purpose and 
ME. e ara opment of the human race. This function 
Жел Xm e upward path, through which descend the 
cd cum prisa without which our race would require to 
COP E y the wearisome never-ending method of | 
re in every direction, until chance showed the | 
right way. 
осын function of the adept hierarchy is to provide 

ts for the stumbling masses of mankind. 


— d 
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But this path is eminently dangerous to those who do ni 
hold the talisman which ensures safety; this talisman is: 
perfectly unselfish, self-forgetting, self-annihilating devotion to 
the religious good of mankind, а self-abnegation which is nt | 
temporal, but must have no end for ever, and the object i 
which is the religious enlightenment of the human race, 
Without this talisman, though the progress of the chela may 
be very rapid for a time, a point will come when his upwari 
advance will be arrested, when real moral worth will tell ; ani 
the man who progressed along the slow and steady path may | 
be the first to merge himself in the light of the Logos. | 

This school recommended as the best path for all, a deve 
tion to virtue, a gradual withdrawal from the grosser material 
concerns, a withdrawal of the life forces from the outward 
world and its interests, and the direction of these forces to the 
inner life of the soul, until the man is able to withdraw 
himself within himself, so to speak. Then, turning round 
to direct himself towards the Logos and the spiritual life, and 

away from the material plane, he passes first into the astral 
life, and then into spiritual life, till at last the Logos is reached, 
and he attains Nirvàna. 

It is, therefore, wiser not to seek the path of chelaship; 
if the man is fit for it, his Karma will lead him to it imper: 
ceptibly and infallibly ; for the path of occultism seeks the 


chela and will not fail to find him, when the fit man presents | 
himself.! | 


! Esoteric Writings of T. Subba Row, pp. 112-4, 2nd and revised edition, T.P.H., 199. | 


OUR COVER 
By C. JINARAJADASA 


awe Cover is the portrait of one of the most important 
persons at Adyar! He is the Manager of the Press, and 
even the President will be handicapped in her manifold 
activities unless the Press "plays ир”. The Press has 
always done so under Mr. A. K. Sitarama Shastri. If ever 
he were to “ non-co-operate," all work at Adyar would come 
toa standstill ! 
| Next to the President and Bishop Leadbeater, the most 
distinguished-looking resident at Adyar is Mr. Sitarama 
Shastri, with his venerable beard, riding to the Press and 
back on his tricycle (the only one of the kind now in India, a 
gift from Bishop Leadbeater, who originally received it from 
Sir Charles Harvey, the donor of Leadbeater Chambers and 
the T. P. H. Building). Mr. Sitaram also rides a bicycle 
and a motor cycle, and in addition as Manager of the Press 
owns a monster of a car, a very old Siddeley Diesy—a cast 
off relic from Dr. Besant. 
ыз x first heard Dr. Besant lecture in 1893, the year of 
first visit to India. He was then a clerk in Government 
а From 1901 to 1906 and а part of 1907 he was а 
due Inspector " visiting the Theosophical Lodges in 
outh India. He is a Brahmin, and had no experience of 


busi › 
ази undertakings, when fate decided he should blossom 
out as a printer. 


—€— — ———— | 
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In 1907, the late К. Narayanaswami Iyer asked hin 
to print some private papers for the E. S. Mr. Sitaram сат 
to Adyar, and hired a small press and printed a small book 
In June of that year Dr. Besant was elected President, anda 
her arrival in Adyar in December she asked him to continu 
as printer. The next year, the Vasantà Press (vasanta is th 
Sanskrit for “spring,” and is near to “ Besant ") was starte 
by her. | 
When Mr. Sitaram began his work, he knew nothing d 
a printer’s work. “Printing” means knowing about type 
composing, paper, binding, estimating, machines—printing, | 
ruling, cutting, of various kinds—and many similar matters. 
All this he has learnt, for the sake of the work at Adyar. Sint 
he began as printer, over 500 separate books have been issue 
from the Press; from April, 1909, THE THEOSOPHIST hë 
been printed by him. He has in addition printed The Айу! 
Bulletin till it was discontinued ; The Commonweal ; the weekly ` 
New India in its last years, and several other magazines 
The Star, Ananda, The Young Citizen, Tomorrow, Shama’a, ett, 
for short periods. Most of the books and magazines have beet 
in English; but his Press does Sanskrit works for the Adyar 
Library. Two books have been printed in Italian, and lately? 
pamphlet in Spanish. About a dozen Telugu books also have 
been done at the Press. 
The Press is an institution of which Dr. Besant ha 
always been proud (it is her personal property) not only fot 
its excellent work, but particularly because its Manager hó 
tried to be the father of his people, No Press in the city 
of Madras—perhaps in all India—has the * atmosphere " d 
Vasantà Press; for it is less that of employer and employees | 
and more of elder brother and younger. It has employed 4 | 
many as 110 workers, but just now under retrenchment the | 
number has diminished to about three-fourths, Мг. Sil 
rama Shastri has a loyal and efficient colleague in the | 
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Assistant Manager, Mr. C. Subbarayudu, who has been 
trained by him in all that concerns the printer's art. 

The Vasantà Press is “ready, aye ready," for any 
special stress of work. It works under the Factory Act rules. 
It has been known to set up, print, and bind a large book— 
like The Hidden Life in Freemasonry—in I hardly recollect 
how few days, but I know it astonished me. The Press 
composes by hand, as it cannot afford to purchase type-setting 
machines. Readers abroad sometimes note a deficiency in 
the type; some of the type (and several of the big printing 
machines also) are old; but Dr. Besant cannot afford to replace 
them. That is why absolute perfection in work is impossible 
for the Press. 

It was a flash of intuition on Dr. Besant’s part which 
showed her that a printing Press “ оп the spot” at Adyar 
was an urgent necessity, if the Society’s work in the printing 
and publishing departments was to develop rapidly. By 
great good fortune she found the right man, for his ideal was. 
to work for her sake and for the Master’s sake. Given that 
ideal, it little mattered that he was not apprenticed to a 
printer. He has trained himself to be one of the most 
efficient of printers in India, and one part of the success of 
the work done from the Theosophical Headquarters at Adyar 
is due to А. К. Sitarama Shastri—a brother, a loyal Disciple, 
and an efficient worker. 


b 


opposition there is strife, vi 


SOME FINDINGS OF A SEEKER 


III 


А THOUGHTFUL man questions life while he is happy, he awaits tt | 
the goad of sorrow. 

It is a false conception to think that the passions are elementi | 
forces to be mastered by the will. When will is introduced, mati 
nature is divided against itself. His desire is split in half, рй 
having crystallized into an inflexible barrier which holds the othe 
part in constant restraint. In this division of interest there is watt 
of energy; will is developed at the expense of freedom. Whati 
necessary 1s not great will, which creates inward turmoil, b 
‘wholeness of interest, the unreserved unification of desire. Whe 
the whole interest of man is centred in the vision of freedom, wil 


disappears because desire is focussed in one direction, inward divisit 
has ceased. Then passion 


ied. dries up as a spring whose waters hart 
found within the bosom of the earth an outlet to fhe sea. 


The man of will is a man of sorrow. Will is opposition, and i 


- victory to-day and defeat to-morrow. Wi 
is the great battle-axe of individuality, and individuality is the fale 
beg re who, in his efforts to be free, ravages the green fidi 
of freedom. 


When desire is made whole, freedom is as effortless as th 
perfume of a rose. 


The spirit of freedom is born in man w is do] 
from the pride of intellectual duerme нв А is forevel 
withdrawn from personal particularity. Then energy is free; i | 
pierces the mist of self-interest, and in that instant man beholds tht | 
ultimate significance of Truth. The fragrance of eternity pervades 
ne us of man from the moment he gives his whole energy 1 
теейот. 


' 


Motive is parent to false ambition, 


. | th irs tinuilf, | 
growth and possession which creates in рика fec e 


: dividuality, the sorrowit 
burden of self-consciousness. The materialist seeks the goods of this 
world, the scholar pursues his endless learning, the saint yearns айе 
the treasures of heaven ; but under the infinite sky a child is dancin 
in the sunlight. | 
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There is no opposition for a man who has nothing to defend. He 
can feel injured, righteously indignant, loyal, only when his ego is 
threatened. He may deceive himself that he is protecting another, 
but actually he is defending his own interests. Philanthropic and 
religious work is frequently a mere indulgence of self-interest, the 
insistence upon a personality, a code, a reform or an ideal which the 
individua] has set up as part of his mental furniture, and which he 
cannot bear to see flouted. 


Devotion is directed towards another by the thought of self. ' 
There can be direction only when there is a starting-point; the 
'other" disappears with the self. 


True reverence is evoked by no person, nor does it depend for its 
sustenance upon the conception of divinity. It is the natural ex- 
pression of understanding, the exquisite delight of affection in the 
discovery of its ówn completeness. 


The other day I walked into a shop. A lone salesman was seated 
at a desk, working at some difficult problem. Tired and worried, his 
rising as I entered was a gesture of impatience; his whole atmo- 
sphere was hurried, irritated, driven. As he drew near, I saw in his 
se the dry pain of intense, miserable effort. It all happened in a 
rat Yo but when he spoke he spoke with courtesy, and his 
pois a little strained, was sincere. And, as І walked away after 
М p in my purchase, I reflected neither upon love, nor virtue, 

т truth, nor worship, nor the ideal of perfection; but upon the 
power of concentrated desire. 
B. W. C. 


BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


UT ә 
But отон no doubt such a form of devotion, but it hardly deserves the name. 
ion—what is meant by the word in spiritual natures—has no more the 


idea of “ Mm : 
to Ps e MED i than the flower that opens its heart to the Sun. It is such a pity 


and particularly so when the generalizing is to less, and not more- 


E pd Ec ‚уз 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF 
KRISHNAJIS VISIT TO 
AHMEDABAD 


APART from the teaching which Krishnaji delivers in words, ther 
is a stronger and subtler way in which his mere presence acts 
those present and enhances the effect of his words. One is at one 
conscious in his presence of an extraordinary personality who 5 
apart and above and yet one with the audience: full of natur 


dignity and noble simplicity, of kind love and understani 
reverence for all present. 


The whole atmosphere of the place seems filled with subtle 
forces at work, helping to raise an ordinary intelligence to highe 
level, and to the sympathetic understanding of the inner meanin{ 
contained in his use of ordinary words ; and his personal influent 


seems to permeate it with a high force of compelling and at the sam 
time supplicating love. 


The loving and the pathetic way in which he goes ove 
and over again to explain his meaning without the slighte 
sign of annoyance, only wanting to make himself clear; th 
beautiful way in which he joins his two hands and ss 
“please” as if excusing himself for being hard to understand 
and supplicating the audience to exert itself and catch his meaning 
—all this makes one realize his great love for humanity, and makes 
one remember the words: * Christ is knocking at your 000, 
waiting to be admitted." In a curious way his sympathy and love 
make him at once the speaker and the audience. 

Sometimes one feels hi 
stand the strain of the for 


In one of his talks, as he was describing the conception of Go 
depending on a person's own temperament, he said: “To a devotional 
man God is Love,” and then his whole expression changed with? 
beautiful trusting smile, and even his voice changed so that one 
could not mistake what his conception of God was, 


Really to understand him one has to see him and feel the 
influence of his presence, as the mere reading of his talks 


—— аиб 
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does not give us his full meaning. Some, for instance, have 
said that he is hard on humanity and is operating on it like 
a surgeon with the knife. True, but just as a surgeon anesthetizes 
a patient before the operation, so does Krishnaji’s very presence 
act on us, giving an inner sight to his motive and the great 
love for humanity prompting it, so that however hard his words may 
sound they fail to hurt and only heal. I will give just one example 
of the fineness of consideration for others’ feelings Krishnaji has. 
At a question and answer meeting Krishnaji happened to look at the 
questioner who felt rather put out by this attention, when Krishnaji 
at once joined his two hands, and with his unique “ please " asked to 
be excused for looking so directly at him. 


. In conclusion I can only say that these are only a few of my 
impressions. After all “ Кгіѕһпајі is Krishnaji," and one has to feel 
his presence to understand him even partially. 

G. B. 


A “BO” TREE AT BOROBUDUR 


a p 8 Bodhi tree, a “ tree of Wisdom,” similar to the tree 
fis eae А е Buddha sat for illumination—has been planted 
ака ией, the famous Buddhist Centre in Java. An 
aaa th utch Theosophist, a well-known engineer, Mr. L. 
vetition at дао ө on his return from the Theosophical Con- 
plants of th yar, Madras, asked Mr. C. Jinarajadasa for some small 
ava. It 22 jede: Bo Tree, and also of the Banyan to take to 
small plant ms { is intention to plant a Bo Tree at Borobudur. Six 
State, as ы the Bo Tree were discovered in the Theosophical 
these with hin some young plants of Banyan. Mr. Meertens took 
Жаы ма to Java, where they arrived safely. As Borobudur 
ment of the D vo the supervision of the Archaeological Depart- 
from that D utch Government, it was necessary to get permission 
Mr. inca to plant the Bo Tree. This has been done by 


Fo 

gathering of гоа years, оп the Full Moon day of Wesak, а small 
with Buddhist Yee Buddhists, and of Theosophists in sympathy 
day of attain ideals, have gathered at Borobudur to celebrate the 

ое Дап Ax of the Enlightenment by the Lord Buddha. Mr. Ong 
Theosophist öf o the leading Chinese merchants of Bandoeng, and a 
is in great h over 25 years, is organizing this annual function. He 
i opes that he and his fellow Buddhists among the Chinese 


ID Java wi 
will be : : 
the Chinese able to start a movement to revive Buddhism among 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Temples at Ferusalem 


IN your issue of December, 1932, the article “Two Lives " byk 
which is based on investigations in 1895 by Bishop (then Mr) 
Leadbeater states that the investigator saw a large town whi 

could hardly be anything but Jerusalem, though L. puzzled a gow 
deal of time over it. He saw the tower of David in its place, and 
said there was a Temple on the other hill and a court round it, but 
quite a small place—not at all like the description of Solomon: 


Temple. This discrepancy will not much trouble our members 
I fancy!” 


The alleged discrepancy is not in fact a discrepancy at ай, 
There were actually three successive temples at Jerusalem. The 
first temple built by Solomon was destroyed in 586 B.C. by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The second temple was built about 516 by 
Zerubbabel. It was much inferior to Solomon’s (Esdras III, 12; 
Aggeus Il, 3; Josephus: Ant. Jud. XV, xi, 1). It was this second an 
inferior temple which was seen by Bishop Leadbeater, since the life 
was dated at about 200 B.C. (p. 278), and Zerubbabel's temple lasted 
until about 2 В.С., when it was torn down by Herod the Great (not 
to be confused with the Herod Antipas of the Gospels). Herod built 


in its stead the third temple in order that the temple might be restored 
to its traditional splendour. 


A full account with the authorities for these statements will 
be found in The Catholic Encyclopedia, article: “Temple # 
Jerusalem.” 


С. NEVIN DRINKWATER 


Monsignor Arthur A. Wells, LL. D., General Secretary of the 
Theosophical Society in England, 1900-1901.—C. J. 


— 


| Note.—" X" of the "Two Lives” was the late Very Reverend 


| 
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Theosophy and Christianity 


I was very interested in the letter on Theosophy and Chris- 
tianity which appeared in your December issue, and I would like to 
add to it that those of us who call ourselves Christian Theosophists 
find an ever-growing interest in Theosophy among Christians of all 
denominations. To give one instance only, Church of England 
clergymen have spoken at our Christian League Lodge, and taken 
part in our debates, while several of them are regular contributors to 
our little Lodge magazine, The Christian Theosophist. 


There seems to be at the present time a very real rapproche- 
ment between Theosophy and Christianity, or rather a realization 
that the two are essentially and fundamentally one, different but not 
divergent aspects of the Wisdom of the ages. 


JEAN DELAIRE, 
Editor, Christian Theosophist. 


Hindu Rituals 


T. word or two is necessary from me with reference to the 
clairvoyant investigation into the Upanayana Ceremony, published in 
ТНЕ THEOSOPHIST for February, 1933. 


Ж н: норе to write, with the Editor's permission, as chances offer, 

Em entra of THE THEOSOPHIST, the result of my studies on 

s ee нашое, to which I am devoting my spare time, and I 

"ges eee of the older members of the Theosophical Society 

P eir constructive criticism on them, so that some beautiful 

г тич тау Бе formulated, as aids to the individual and con- 
egational betterment of the Hindu population. 


, E uem. that if a few thinking Hindus dedicated themselves 
kis, E religion in its true spirit, they would do far more to 
рела m of Theosophy and the higher nationalism of India, 
ot ee ain time the betterment of the world, than a multitude 
асбон еле will not educate the masses in the right 
тети eir spiritual needs and give them what they really need. 
the Hindu E on my brethren of the Theosophical Society, especially 
Gites tees > tremendous reality of things, for which we some- 
e m ку aspired, which happen to dawn in the horizon 
he n lives; when we have to justify our own claims. Need 


things? ^ that our work must be from the standpoint of the soul of 


Аз a Librari 
B Librarian and a Brdhmana, I believe robustly in the 
DA. Kajla feacriice of learning) of Librarianship to throw open 
from the Eest СД бе Adyar Library, frequently offering some hints 
through him to the A "y uy to be of benefit to the Theosophist and 


B. S. RAMASUBBIER 


— ————— | 
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Krishnajt at Adyar 


In a footnote on p. 675 of the issue of March you write: 


When Krishnaji spoke the words in quotation marks and called our conis 
hypocritical, I understood him to mean exactly what Mr. Rogers gathered, not wht 


the writer of this article says Krishnaji meant. There seemed to me to bem | 
feeling as Krishnaji spoke those words, quite in contrast to his usual impersoal 
declarations. 


In view of your last sentence, I think it necessary to dispel the 
misunderstanding, and-in support of my interpretation I quote below 
the report of Krishnaji’s speech given in the Indian Express of Madras 


of 3rd January. I may add that I read the reporiafter I wrote th | 
article. Thus my independent version is corroborated by the report | 
which runs: | 


There is no affection in your salutes. It is born of fear. There can мни | 
understanding when there is no disharmony of mind and heart. Now yourmis | 
says one thing and your heart does another. 


You salute me and then you go anié 
exactly the opposite. So there must be hypocrisy. Why should you not show th 
same respect to a man who sweeps the streets Y 


I hope you will thus notice that Krishnaji has not departed from 
his usual impersonal attitude, and if any feeling was created it wa 
due to pure misunderstanding of his remarks. 


F. Н. Dasma 
FROM C. JINARAJADASA 


The following is a fuller report of what Krishnaji said : 


I will tell you a very simple story, and you will find it for 

yourself. You know, before I began to speak—it is a story, mint 
| you, so applicable to every one of you— before 1 began to speak, many 
| of you had my picture 


hung up, put flowers, candles,—" the expected 
| опе Now when that person 


begins to speak, you remove that 
picture; flowers and the candles disappear, and you invent now the 
words "his way" and “my way,” “his path" and “ our path . 
Truth has many aspects in all its intellectual deceits of the mini. 
As long as the picture was silent it was lovely ; you could worshi? 
it. Your Masters, your Gurus, your whole work, system is base 
on that; so utterly false, 


hypocritical. Let a picture step out, 8 
have stepped out of your picture, 


1 and you will see how quickly you 
will destroy it, how quickly you will invent words; “ black an 
| white"; "we are the sole workers”; “your path is different from 
| my path"; "you have certain work to do and we have different 
work ”—and all those mental deceits. And I say they are deceils 
because you are merely seeking satisfaction, consolation, not undef | 
| standing; so you create another picture and you find the exploiter, | 
| and you bend your knee to tbe exploiter. So you continue. It is 8° 
obvious the moment you think a little. 


” 
* 


: It is Ње same throughout | 
the world—how they all worship me—I am not cynical, І am no 
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disappointed, I am just stating facts—don't suddenly come and say 
“sood bye " to me—I am just showing a habit of your mind. 


Now I take a very different attitude, contrary to yours—mind 
you, I say contrary, not opposite, not a different way. I say, there is 
no way. I take quite definitely, categorically, a position in which 
there is cessation of exploitation. Now you say: * You are not to 
take that," you take down my picture, and you begin to invent 
words. New phrases instead of the old: “He has come to 
teach others, not us. His path is different from ours. He is 
not the expected one, and there is someone else coming to do the 
reconstruction of the world." You know how the mind works when 
it wants to escape, when you are not facing things as they are, because | 
then it means a decision, an action; and thereby we live in a 
hypocritical world; and thereby there is no understanding, there is 
no affection. Please don't come and worship me, because I don't 
want worship. I would much rather you never saluted me even, | 
because it is a hypocrisy because your very action is the opposite ; in 
that there is no affection—in your salutation, in your devotion; it is 
born of fear. 


So, friends, there can only be true action of understanding 
when there is harmony of mind and heart. Now your mind says one 
thing and your heart another. Because you аге afraid, you salute | 
me with great respect, and you go and do exactly the opposite of that 
which I am talking about; so there must be hypocrisy. Why do you 
not show the same respect to the man who is sweeping your streets, 
s servants, to your wives, your children, your neighbour? You 
salute me because you hope that I may be right. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


CANADA 


t Маје the King of Siam has been so gracious as to present 
Tripitaka ix a ra Society in Canada 45 volumes of the Buddhist 
Meses is three Commentaries from his ex-Minister of Justice. 
of his тте = ion was formally made on December 4th last in memory 
ааа ө, the late King Rama VI; and on the occasion a very 
WHO. » pA ress on the political and religious history of Siam 
of the Tei A У e Siamese Consul-General in Canada was read. Copies 
an а * prepared by the most learned scholars in the kingdom, 
presentes n Aus over the world, and no less than seven of such 
weve theo d ave been made in Canada. His Majesty's predecessor 
gh Colonel Olcott a copy of the first edition (now very rare) 


0 the A i i : сан | 
ven Library at the time of its publication. ! 
d 


REVIEWS 


The Science of Social Organization, Vol. I, by Bhagavan Da 
(Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. Pris 
Popular Edition Rs. 4; Superior Edition Rs. 5.) 


Students of world problems will welcome this new edition o1 
valuable work long out of print—Mr. Bhagavan Das’ s commen] 
on the Laws of Manu in the light of Atma-Vidya. 


Any adverse criticism of the somewhat inchoate form, in whit 
much that is valuable appears, has been forestalled by the auti 
himself in his preface to the second edition. It is true that hi 
circumstances allowed, it would have been well to avoid i 
long footnotes, which are inclined to break the flow of the readers 
thought. It is also true that the matter of some of these notes i 
controversial rather than philosophical, but the thrilling interest 
the book lies in tracing the applicability of one of the oldest cods 
of law and mores to the needs of our world in its present crisis. 


Such subjects as “ Cyclical Conditions," “ Relativity of Duw 
"the Place of Education in the Scheme of Life,” “ Problems of Se 
"the Value of Games and of Breathing Exercises," “ Questions? 

Diet,” “Science versus Superstition,” “Moral Culture vers? 
Penal Codes" are living issues in our present civilization. li? 
tremendously interesting to see how these problems solve themselves | 


| 


when we withdraw from the detailed difficulties into fundament | 


principles. 


The second volume, due to appear this year, will be еабеї 
awaited by those who have studied Volume I. 


B. AS 


The Essential Unity of All Religions, by Bhagavan Das. (The? 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. Price: Populi! 
Edition Rs. 3; Superior Edition Rs. 4.) 


This is a simply and clearly written book. The autho 
regards philosophy as “the mediator between Essential pod 
and Superficial Diversity" both for Science, which he rega% 


\ 


анана 
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as the religion of the West, and for Religion which to him is | 
the science of the East. He feels tbat the best way to promote unity 

between East and West is to prove that not only is there Truth | 
underlying all religious systems but that science herself is but 
another aspect of the same great body of Truth. Не bases on this 
essential Unity his philosophic code of life, and quotes not only the 
Scriptures of the great living religions but also the dicta of the world's 
greatest scientists to prove his point. 


This book is full of aphorisms which delight us by their clear in- 
sight and ruthless pruning away of unessentials. Speaking of education 
he says: “Genuine Educators are the missionaries of the Supreme 
Spirit on this earth.” They should “ inculcate the habit of seeking in | 
essentials, in principles, in great things, Unity ; in non-essentials, i 
details, small superficial things, Liberty; in all things Charity ” ; and 
again “ Education is the seed and root, civilization the flower and 
fruit”. “Our cultivator is the teacher.” ‘‘ High ethical quality, the 
fatherly heart, is far more needed in the educator . . . than any 
amount of intellectual cleverness.” “The true educationalist is he 
who possesses both knowledge and self-denial. Wisdom is science 
plus philanthropy.” How good too in speaking of the “ middle way ” 
is this: “ Too much religion kills the God in Man—too much law kills 
peace of mind and body’’; “ Excess is the sin of sins." 


Mr, Bhagavan Das has gathered together for us the statements 
ү the various Scriptures on the essential gnosis and shows them to | 
сана! Не makes a moving plea to us to enjoy rather the search 
or agreements than the usual critical search for differences. He 
emphasizes those agreements and builds them into a working philo- 
sophy and scheme of education. 
B. A. S. 


* Een Misleidend Boek, by W.A.L. Ros-Vryman. (W. P. van 
ockum en Zoon, The Hague, Netherlands.) 


1 

^ EE a has written this pamphlet at the request of the | 

book The a М ge : of the Netherlands Section. It isa reply toa | | 

member of s ум Theosophical Movement, by Professor Verhaar, a №. | 

necessary to ive чл Catholic Church, who apparently thought it 

Theossphical "prd out to the members of that Church the evil of n 
achings and methods. 


M 

те contends that Professor Verhaar has used methods 

E bauen of any author; he has made false accusations Н 
en the trouble to study the question from different points 


whi 
and 


r= Á- 
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of view. She points out very ably where his book is misleading an} 
gives references, so that those who wish to do so can verify hx 
statements. She says in her foreword that she deals only with th 
T.S. of which Dr. Besant is the President; because the Order of th 
Star in the East, Co-Masonry and the Liberal Catholic Churcher 
not officially connected with the T.S. But this omission doesnt 


mean that she agrees with Professor Verhaar's ideas on the 
movements. 


Mrs. Ros has been a member of the Netherlands Section ix 
many years and she is an able lecturer. It is fortunate that so wel. 
known a firm as Messrs. van Stockum and Son have published the 
pamphlet. It is to be hoped that members of the Roman Catholic Churt | 
in the Netherlands, who have read Professor Verhaar's book, wil | 
also read the above pamphlet. Whether the reading of it will have | 
any effect is another question, but it is a good thing that tk 
Hague Lodge has pointed out by means of this pamphlet th 


falseness of Professor Verhaar's accusations of Н. P. Blavaisby 
Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater. 


J.v.l 


on Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 
(Government Printing Press, Washington.) 


The Swimmer Manuscript was translated and edited by James 
Moo 


ney and Frans M. Olbrechts from the Cherokee of “ Swimmer | 
who died in 1899 and whose memory is still treasured by | 
Cherokee of the present generation. The book consists of Cheroke | 
sacred formulas and the Cherokee system of medicine—the cause 


symptoms and prescriptions for cures of all diseases. There are l'l 


| sacred formulas or mantras in Cherokee of which 96 are given in thi 
| book. The illustrations аге interesting and include a portrait ú | 
the “Swimmer”, 


Smithsonian Instituti 
99, 108, 109, 110. 


Bulletin 108 is A Dictionary of the Atakapa Language, by Albet | 
S. Gatschet and John R. Swanton, The Atakapas lived betwee 
Vermilion and Galveston Bays. 
| Bulletin 109 is A Dictiona 
| Flesche. An appendix give 
| Stories of the Osages. 


| 
ү. 
ry of the Osage Language, by Francis 12 | 
S rituals, legends, songs, sayings " | 
Here is their legend on the great white swat 


There is the great white swan; 
Of this shall the little ones make their symbol, 
The great white swan spake, saying: When the little ones make of = 
their symbols ‘ 
Let them know that of all living creatures 
N None are equal in strength of wings. 


iaces as ntl 
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When I make a flight, even before half of the day has passed, 
I am on the further side of the lake, 

Swinging up and down upon the waves of the water. 

When the little ones make of me their symbols, 

Their arms shall become strong as are my wings. 

To the four great divisions of the days (stages of life) 

They shall succeed in bringing themselves, 

They shall enable themselves to live to see old age, 

By making of me their symbols, 

They shall see old age as they travel the path of life. 


Yuman and Yakui Music, by Francis Densmore, first introduces 
the Yuman, Yakui and Cocopa tribes, describing their types, houses, 
habits, customs, crafts and musical instruments with many illustra- 
tions. The songs are 130 and are grouped under heads of various 
dances and rituals; they have been recorded in western notation. 
In the book we have these tunes, each with the translation and 
analysis of the original song. D 


The Rigveda Samhita, with an Introduction, Translation into 
English, and Notes by S. Padmanabha lyengar, B.A., sometime 
Teacher, Hindu High School, Triplicane. Part I. Price Re. 1. 

. This is an attempt to render into easy English the whole of the 
Rigveda. It will be published in 12 Parts. This Part I contains the 
first 57 Suktas. The translation is accurate and intelligible. It will 
и ony for the ordinary reader who wants to get at the general trend 
of Vedic thought. Critical scholars may not find the book equally 
C are already two complete translations of the Rigveda 
im i ite зч. Wilson їй prose and the other by Griffith 
Oldenber Considerable portions are translated by Max Muller and 
cannot be ose Sacred Books of the East Series. Still this venture 
eds ч superfluous. There is enough scope for a correct 
in the Ка, gta Rigveda poetry in spite of all that has been done 
whidh сап $ : eS far this new venture will be a success is a matter 
Mosa = P e judged at this hour, when only a very small portion 
Should be эдек атча If I may venture a suggestion, the text 
with the m ей with the words separated from one another, and 
Бонні не The accent is not merely for the sake 
Again. the EU Р ion; it has an intimate bearing on the meaning. 
las, Suktas ux d division of the work marked is that into Manda- 
reference mes stanzas. The Anuvakas intervening make the 
Suktas must Б icated. The Anuvákas may be marked. But the 
This is the баралга continuously to the end of the Mandala. 
colleges and al method. - I recommend the book to the schools and 

nd also to public libraries meant for ordinary readers. 
GOK: В. 


| 
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The Gateway, by C. R. P. (The C. W. Daniel Company, London 
Price 3s. 6d.) 


This book contains short parables on the way of life, as seen by 
the author. As it is dedicated to “The Little Pilgrims,” it might 
usefully be used in Sunday schools for children. 


In a Souls Mirror, by Edith Serjeant. (The C. W. Danie 
Company, London. Price 1s. 6d. ) 


А book of psalms of and to the Lord—many of them beautifully 
expressed, and some of them lovely enough to be set to music. 


Handgrips with the Infinite, by J. Н. Oliver. (The С. W. Danid 
Company, London. Price Is. 6d.) 


This book tells about a band of spiritual healers in Kensington, 
London, who call themselves “ The Seekers ". Earnest, serious, sin- | 
cere, they desire the cases the doctors cannot cure. Their work is dote 
under the direct instructions of a Dr. Lascelles, who passed away 
many years ago. They believe that progress on the other side i 
conditioned on loving service to others, and that prayer is a projection 
of thought through the ether to the higher spheres. According 
to this little book their work is growing rapidly and successfully. 


We wish them God-speed in their sincere efforts to alleviate the 
suffering of humanity. 


L.G.C 


Paths to the Fire, by Rudhyar. (Hamsa Publications, Lo 
Angeles, Calif.) 


In this little pamphlet the process of manifestation is describe 
in terms of fire and “ the fire ” represents the Absolute. The process 
of Cosmogenesis, which is difficult to grasp clearly even in Th 
Secret Doctrine with all its explanations, becomes very difficult to 
understand here. The paths are the paths of Karma, tone, individ- 
uation, and concretization. There are several misleading or incorret! , 
statements, e.g., “the Highest Flames may be considered as Seed 
Manu” (p. 3); “there are as many Buddhas as there are Kumaras 
. . . "the Gandharva of the Vedas” (p. 13). On the same pag? 
maitreya is derived from “ matri," mother, instead of from " mitra 
and “maitri,” which give the sense of friendship and bene 
volence. It is not explained how the three Kumaras are to be taken ® 
six (p. 13). It will be news to many that H.P.B. was a Nirmanakayé 
(р. 19). The reader must compare every statement in this pamphlet 
with The Secret Doctrine and then come to his own conclusions. 


Р. В. 


| 
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ON THE WATCH-TOW ER 


By С. S. ARUNDALE 


I" last month’s Watch-Tower Mr. Jinarajadasa wrote of the 
true Theosophist as one who has ** pledged his faith to a 
great Vision”. On resuming, after a very considerable time, 
temporary charge of THE THEOSOPHIST, I am at once deeply 
impressed as to the power this journal itself might be, and 
surely is intended to be, both for the spreading of Theosophy 
as given to us since the time of H. P. B. and no less for help- 
ing the world through the crisis in which it has lain sub- 
merged for so many years. The world sorely needs what is 
sometimes called straight Theosophy—the Theosophy of our 
tesponsible literature. But the world needs no less the 
scientific application of such Theosophy to the everyday 
problems before the advance of which it retreats so desperate- 
ly and often despairingly. Is there such an application, 
or is our conception of Theosophy so far away from 
earth that it has little or no relation to the things of 
earth ? For my own part I am convinced that every 
teaching of Theosophy has its own specific message to 
every problem. I believe that our various truths are so 
many keys to the solution of the various ills from which the 
World is suffering. I believe that a well-instructed 
ig ae ip who knows Theosophy in his will as well 

is mind and heart—could bring a striking light to bear 
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knows the world, lives in the world, knows the world fron 
the world's point of view, and yet, by virtue of his Theosophy, 
lives ahead of the world and perceives, therefore, whither 


May | 
upon every one of the world’s dark issues, provided he 
the world must wend its way if it would reach happiness. | 


* 
+ * 

And THE THEOSOPHIST should be an organ through 
which such light shall pour. Through THE ТНЕО$ОРНЫ 
should pour Theosophical teaching to fructify the world. Ві 
through THE THEOSOPHIST should also be available rel 
illumination upon the practical problems which the world ha | 
sooner or later to solve. I do not think we have so far, with the | 
exception of Colonel Olcott and our present President, evolvel| 
many Theosophists who have been able to utilize Theosophy 
itself for the production of a really penetrating and possibly 
startling conspectus of one or another of the major problems 
of everyday life. There аге many who fasten on to this, tbi | 
or another panacea set forth from the outer world. There att 
many who have clever second-hand minds, quick to absorb 
scheme bearing some superficial resemblance to their idea 
brotherhood; and once they have absorbed the scheme they 
become obsessed by it, intolerant of all who are not similarly 
obsessed. But all this is merely gramophonic. How mai), 
of us have first-hand minds—minds which start from thet 
selves, however much they may utilize mind-stuff from 
outside ? I strongly hold that Theosophists have their oW! 
original contributions to make to the world's needs, eve 
though round about such contributions they may gir 
wisdom from the outer werld. And I am intensely eade | 
that the pages of THE THEOSOPHIST should be sprinkled 
with such contributions, so that the outer world itself m4 
learn to realize that THE THEOSOPHIST contains somethin | 
different from anything to be found in any other journal. 


* 
* ox 
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| have for long had a dream of planning THE THEO- 
SOPHIST with the co-operation of interested members through- 
out the world so that it might with great force express the 
best thought, the best activity, the best idealism, the best 
experimental work, in the Theosophical Society. Every 
member of the Society should be a salesman for THE THEO- 
SOPHIST, and the foremost members of the Society should 
make it worth selling—a great bargain. But there is one 
difficulty. As in the outer world, there are a number of 
members who have bees in their bonnets, that is to say 
passionate attachments to one or another of the many panacea 
with which the world is so profusely flooded. It may be the 
Douglas Credit Scheme. It may be Technocracy. It may be 
the National Livelihood Plan. It may be the League of 
Nations. It may be a Centre Party Scheme. Everywhere 
there are those who see in their own pet scheme a final and 
perfect solution for practically all the ills of the world. 
And they regard Theosophy as finding its apotheosis in 
such scheme, and nothing worth talking about outside 
iL Now it is excellent that we should have bees in our 
bonnets, but the bees must learn to become subordinate to 
us, not we to them. The most marvellous scheme ever | 
propounded is only a means to the end, only part of the way, | 
only, in all probability, just a fragment of the way. And 
en ч have, I think, studied most of the schemes which 
i oes pli of our members, and perceive in each of 
do id af. ^s valuable, still I feel every time that with 
effectively eig we can probe more deeply and more 
агы < any scheme, though we may use the scheme 
THE oe. to the end. | And I should not like to see 
eric cia IST flooded with articles on the various 
Ж Ка E the outer world. I think our members. 
feel an this, can do something better; and I 
We ought to be able to see in THE THEOSOPHIST 


— 4 


ГЬ... 1! ы 
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contributions carrying each scheme a step further than 
it actually goes, emphasizing certain fundamentals which 
the scheme ignores. Stil тоге do I feel that with | 
real and inspired application along Theosophical lines we 
ought to be able to lay down the essential foundations for the 
worthfulness of any scheme. In THE THEOSOPHIST shouli 
be found the clear enunciation of great principles upon the 
recognition of which all solutions depend for their success 
and members of the Society should be able to give example 
of such principles brought into actual practice—if not jus 
yet then a little later on when we settle down to live that | 
which we have been taught. In every department of life Theo | 
sophical principles should be demonstrated as necessarily a | 
work for happy living—in culture, in industry, in politics, in 
education, in religion, everywhere. I think that with the 
‘co-operation of students and workers who are enthusiastic 
members of the Theosophical Society, and who put Theosophy 


and the Theosophical Society first, we might organize а ver) 
great journal. 


** 
БИ" 

I most earnestly wish that in each Section of the 
Theosophical Society there Should be small groups of students 
working at the solution of mundane problems with the aid 0! 
Theosophical apparatus—of the apparatus of Theosophical | 
Science. Let them begin with Theosophy, and only add the 
contributions available from the outer world. Let them stati 
with Theosophical principles and work these out in terms d 
practical programmes. | feel perfectly certain that if we had 
a really scientific grasp of our Theosophy, not merely the | 
superficial belief which so much does duty for knowledge and 
experience, we could perceive with unmistakable clarity the only 
road leading to the solution of the problem of unemployment 

Can we not deduce from the Science of Theosophy the 
fundamental laws of right employment, the disregard of which 
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leads to wrong employment—that is unemployment ? Can we 
not similarly deduce the fundamental laws of right patriotism, 
the disregard of which leads to some form of hatred ? Can we 
not in any field establish, through the illumination of Theo- 
sophy, its fundamental laws, the disregard of which leads to 
distress and depression? In every science fundamental 
principles are gradually being perceived. In Theosophy such 
fundamental principles should be very clear to the insistent 
Theosophist, and their application to worldly issues should be 
part of the service of the Theosophist to the world. I wish 
Lodges all over the world could spend part of their time in 
striving to penetrate to the very roots of that tree of Theosophy 
the splendour of which is so obvious to us all, and I wish they 
could follow ир these roots so as to perceive the exact 
places where divergence from the roots inevitably leads 
to lifelessness. Where exactly have we gone wrong, 
or where exactly have we gone too far, so that dis-ease has 
taken the place of ease in the body politic of the world ? The 
Watch-Tower is not the place in which to follow up this line 
of thought. But it is my firm conviction that in the 
two words “simplicity” and “beauty,” Theosophically 
envisaged, we shall find a sign-post pointing to the way we 
nd go. It may be that the process of recovery will be slow. 

may be that we have to fall further before we shall once 
Mayas the ascent. It may be that from our Theosophical 
"acid es eyes of the world will turn temporarily 
les die ен of our Theosophical best, sooner or 
Bises we turn to it, even though as the pipe passes 
dene: Pirates E gives way to a future “ better "—as every 

phist hopes will be the case. 


ж 
* x 


I | А 
d LM then for a great and widespread turning on the part 
ers of the Theosophical Society in the direction of 
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reaching a clear perception of those Laws of Theosophy which 
constitute the life of the many forms of the Science revealed 
to us in what we call the teachings of Theosophy. І plead 
for a scientific relation of these Laws to world conditions, for 
a relation independent of all outer world theorizings. I plead 
for an interchange of discoveries through every part of the 
Theosophical world. I plead for an examination of existing 
outer world discoveries to see how far use may be made di 
these. And then let THE THEOSOPHIST have the benefit i 


the conclusions reached. Indeed, THE THEOSOPHIST might | 


well have the benefit of the processes leading up to the 
conclusions, even possibly of the discussions out of which the 
processes emerged. 

Theosophists must be active, positive, in the outer world, 
spreading their knowledge, their science, both as know. 
ledge, as science, and no less as adjustment, as a way 
of movement from chaos to cosmos. Theosophists ought 
to know the world better than the world knows itself. Theo 
sophists ought to be able to see ways out of darkness into light 
better than the world can see them. For the Theosophist in 
many essential directions knows more than the world knows, 
even though in certain other directions the world, or some 
members of it, may know more than the Theosophist knows 
Let the Theosophist make active use of his deeper knowledge 


Let him so know his Theosophy that his knowledge pulls iis 
full weight in the world's aífairs. 


* 
* + 


We are so much divided into parties and are so sure that 
our own particular party is the ne plus ultra of wisdom that | 
would not dare to reveal the source of the statement, which І 
print below, as to the fundamental ideals of civic life. Ur 
labelled it may win widespread appreciation. Labelled it would 
stand self-condemned so far as very many people are concerned: 
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Personally, I think there is very much in it, and although there 
are points about which one might feel inclined to argue, in the 
main it seems to me a very fine pronouncement. 


All shall serve the State and none the Faction : all shall work 
and thus enrich their country and themselves : opportunity shall be 
open to all, but privilege to none: great position shall only be conceded 
to great talent: reward shall be accorded only to service: poverty 
shall be abolished by the power of modern science released within 
the organized state: the barriers of class shall be destroyed and the 
energies of every citizen devoted to the service of the nation, which, 
by the effort and sacrifice of our fathers, has existed gloriously for 
centuries before this transient generation, and which by our own 
exertions shall be raised to its highest destiny. 


There is much of the ancient Greek spirit about this, and 
a recognition of the fact that democracy as existing at present 
is but a caricature of the democracy which shall some day be, 
the democracy in which there shall be an honoured place 


both for aristocracy and even for autocracy when occasion 
demands. 


* 
+ X 

I wonder, by the way, how many Theosophical brethren 
perceive in this swerving of Europe in the direction of dictator- 
ship the first beginnings of a real United States of Europe. 
We must learn to be able to discern great forces at work even 
їй forms which are distasteful to our own individual tempera- 
чаа, Hitler and Mussolini аге Men whether we approve 
of their methods or not. They could not have reached their 
ад had they not in them the stuff of which Men 
Sens S it remembered that Men are by no means 
they Hao ined to the stuff of which we personally think 
нер А made. The Inner Government of the world 
Perception area Me bey many whom we, in our fancied keen 
Werte mg t view with abhorrence. For the time being 
ve Mussolini, we have Hitler, we have Roosevelt, as 


mE | 
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outstanding Men. We need Men urgently elsewhere too, not 
necessarily of the same type as these, but Men who hare 
vision, determination, and perhaps even a certain ruthlessnes 
in pushing forward to the goal they see. If they love little 
children and are tender towards them almost all else may ni 
only be forgiven but may even be justified. And though! 
may be calling down upon myself the wrath of many of my 
brethren I would venture to add that the Theosophical Society 
needs a Man—a Man glorying in Theosophy, glorying in the 
Theosophical Society, glorying in the service of the Elder 
Brethren, ruthless in bis way, riding, perhaps, roughshod 
over obstacles, burning away with his fire all doubt ani 
weakness, sweeping the Society forward even in spite 0 
itself, and counting no cost for the attainment of the goal. 
Such a Man we Һай, and still have, in Annie Besant 
It may be we cannot hope so soon for such a Mz 
again, but we need a Man of some kind in these stormy 
and splendid days. Perhaps he or she is with % 
waiting his time. I think so myself. Our Society isnt 
just an ordinary outer movement like the Geographical 
Society, or the Asiatic Society, or even the Royal Society. I 
is both more and less than these—more in that it is a Society 
which leads the world from darkness to light, more in that! 
reflects, however feebly, the Inner Government of the worll 
more in that it holds wisdom which the world has not yë 
grasped: it is less in that it does not contain the splendi 
specialization some of the outer world Societies display, thougt 
in course of time it may achieve even this. So far the Societ 
has indeed been led by Men—H. P. B., H. S. O., A. Bọ, C. W. L 
and others. Men shall not fail it now, though there be those? 
our midst who are afraid of greatness, and who profess ЇЇ 
watch the Society moving from more to less, when thé 
might, as I firmly believe, perceive it growing from more 0 
тоге. 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 
(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER I 
ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from p. 14) 


: [Note by C. Jinarajadasa. This Section, dealing with the life of 
jur of Tyana, appearing in this First Draft, was later rejected 
y Н. Р. В. when she finally expanded her work into the first and 
= volumes of The Secret Doctrine. It was among the manuscripts 
M A were left over, and which Н. Р. В. put away in a drawer, 
i : used later as a third and a fourth volume. It was found after 
d eath that the manuscripts left by her would make only one 
eau dne, and not two. They were published as Volume III of 
А aie in 1897. In that third and final volume this Section on 
pollonius appears as Section XVII, pp. 129—137. 


M а we compare the first manuscript of the Section in the 

ө MA now published in THE THEOSOPHIST) with the final 

chielly rip MO her, certain changes will be noted. They are 

Posen A Arh y eret making the language more precise or more 

great the | . comparison of the two manuscripts shows how 
y the second version is an improvement on the first. 


whee PS vr hat The Secret Doctrine was Isis Unveiled expanded. 
evidently co ssid she takes paragraphs bodily from Isis she does not 
not as quot tion er necessary to say so; she uses them as text and 

ations. In Volume III they are given rightly as quotations. 


In the First Draf ‘nt i 
fo raft, one page of the manuscript is blank, except 
т one word, clearly showing that a page was not copied by the 


aman i : 
m The omitted page appears in the version in Vol. III. ] 
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$ IV 


Kons of Tyana—where born and when dead, no ore 
і knows—Unanimous evidence of the first Centuries of our 
era that he was no fabled hero—What some critics think of hin 
and what the Latin Church answers—A French Demonologis 
and an American Mathematician—the opinions of both. Th 
anguis in herba of the Roman Church. 

1. Who was the Adept of Tyana. 

Like most of the historical heroes of hoary antiquity whos 
lives and “ works” strongly differed from those of commonplace 
mortals, Apollonius is to this day a riddle that, so far, had found 
no CEdipus. His existence is surrounded with such a veild 
mystery that he is often mistaken fora myth. But accordingtv 
every law of logic and reason it is quite impossible thi 
Apollonius should be ever regarded in such a light. If the 
Tyana theurgist can be put down as a fabulous character, then 
history has no right to her Caesars and Alexanders. Itis quite 
true that this sage, who stands unrivalled to this day—o 
historically attested evidence—in his thaumaturgical powers, 
came within, and disappeared from the arena of public life, n 
one seems to know whence or whither. But the reasons fori 
are evident. Every means were used—especially during the 4th 
and 5th centuries of our era—to sweep out from people's minds 
the remembrance of this great and holy man. The circulation 
his biographies—which were many and enthusiastic—was рге 
vented by the Christians and fora very good reason, as W* 
shall see. Damis’ Diary survived most miraculously an 
remained alone to tell the tale. Justin Martyr spoke the 
truth according to his light, and had good cause to wonder and 
feel bewildered—but not one of the Christian Fathers of the 
first six centuries of our era, who have allowed Apollonius t? 


remain unnoticed, have followed his example, but according 


to Christian custom of charity, as always their pens wet 
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dipped in the blackest ink of the odium theologicum. 
St. Jerome (or Hieronymos) even gave the narrative ot 
St. John's alleged contest with the Tyana Sage—a competition 
of miracles—in which, of course, the truthful Saint * describes 
in glowing colours the defeat of the latter (See Preface to 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, Baronius, Vol. I, p. 752); and seeks 
J 
corroboration in St. John’s Apocrypha proclaimed doubtful 
p p 
even by the Church." 

Therefore, it is, that nobody can say where or when 
Apollonius was born and every one is as ignorant of the date 
and place where he died. Some think he was 80 or 90, others 
a 100 and even 117 years old at the time of his death. But, 
whether he ended his days at Ephesus in the year A.D. 96, as 
some have it; or whether the event took place at Lindus in 
the Temple of Pallas-Athene, or whether again, he disappear- 
ed from the Temple of Diktynna, or, as others maintain, he 
did not die at all, but when 100 years old renewed his life by 
magic and went working on for the benefit of humanity—no 
one can tell. Alone the Secret Records have noted his birth 
and subsequent career. But then—* who hath believed in 
that report” | 

That which history knows is that Apollonius was an 
atie founder of a new school of contemplation. 

erhaps less metaphorical and more practical than Jesus, he 

‘Jerome is the Father who havi i igi 

aving found th t LE 1 (th 
qum Text) by Matthew the н blan in аа S by 
Pino x Matthew” (Hieronymus: “De Virus,” illust. Cap. 3)—as he himself 
also he it—set it down as heretical and substituted his own Greek text for it. And it is 
flesh. estar On the text in AS of Job to enforce belief in the resurrection in 
» Vol. 11, pp. and 182 et seq. 
* De Mirville gives the followi illi 

owing thrill t “ ". “John, d, 
dosi Jarome. tells us, by all the src rm peii C damni Tin Ue 
with p» е miracles of Apollonius] the divinity of Jesus Christ, after a long prayer 
Spirit е disciples on the Mount of Patmos and ert inebriated himself with divine 
hen Deep ed amid thunder and lightning his famous in principis erat Verbum. 
е extasy that caused him to be named the Son of Thunder had 


Passed, Apolloni 
› “pollonius was compelled to retire and disappear. Such was his defeat, less 


bloody, but < 
Vol, 6 2 RM s of Simion the magician.” (“The Magician Theurgist,” p. 63, 
thunder and lightnin at or our part who have never heard of extasies producing 


&—we are at a loss to understand the meaning. 
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nevertheless inculcated the same quintessence of Spirituality, 
the same high moral truths. He is accused of having confine 
them to the higher classes of society instead of doing whi 
Buddha and Jesus did—to preach them to the poor and th 
afflicted. Of his reasons for acting in such an exclusive way 
it is impossible to judge at so late a date. But born, as we 
are told, among the aristocracy it is very likely that he desire 
to finish the work undone in this particular direction by hi 
predecessor and sought to offer “ peace on earth and goi 
will to all men," not alone to the outcaste and the criminal 
Therefore, he congregated with the Kings and the mighty 
ones of the age. Nevertheless the two “ miracle workers’ 
exhibited striking similarity of purpose. Still earlier than 
Apollonius had appeared Simon Magus called “The Gre 
Power of God”. His “ miracles ” are both more wonderful, 
more varied, and better attested than those either of the 
apostles or of the Galilean Initiate himself. (Materialism 
denies the fact in both cases, but HISTORY affirms.) Apollonius 
followed both; and how great and renowned were hi 
miraculous works in comparison with all others as th 
Kabalists claim, we have history again and Justin Martyr t 
-corroborate us. 

The calumnies set afloat against him were as numerous 
as they were false. So late as eighteen centuries after his 
death he was defamed by Bishop Douglas in his work agains! 
miracles. In this the Right Reverend bishop crushed himse! 
against historical facts. But it is not in miracles but in the 
identity of doctrines preached that we have to look fot? 
similarity between Buddha, Jesus and Apollonius. If we 
study the question with a dispassionate mind, we will soo 

! Events change; human nature never does. 


j \ d Therefore knowing by personal є 
perience what fanaticism, and odium theologicum can do, to what an extent of falsebi 


and calumny, of malice and invention it can and does go in our modern day, we T°! 


«а priori the cock and bull story of St. Peter having caused the fall of Simon Magus 


in their contest for miraculous flying. (See Section V.) 


ncs ИЙ 
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perceive that the ethics of Gautama, Plato, Apollonius, Jesus, 
Ammonius Sakkas, and his disciples, were all based on the | 
same mystic philosophy. That all worshipped one Deity 
| (God) whom they considered as the “ Father" of Humanity, 
who lives in man as man lives in Him, or as the Incom- 
prehensible Creative Principle; all led God-like lives. 
Ammonius speaking of his philosophy taught that their 
school dated from the days of Hermes who brought his wisdom 
from India. It was the same mystical contemplation through- 
out as that of the Yogin : the communion of the Brahman with 
| his own luminous Self—the “ Atman ”. 

The ground work of the Eclectic School was thus 
identical with the doctrines of the Yogis, and the Hindu 
Mystics, and proves a common source with the earlier 
Buddhism of the disciples of Gautama. 

The Ineffable Name, in the search for which so many 
Kabalists—unacquainted with any Oriental or even European 
Adept—vainly consume their knowledge and lives, dwells 
latent in the heart of every man. This mirific name, which 

| according to the most ancient oracles, “rushes into the 
¢ infinite worlds åġorýro otpopdrvyyt,” can be obtained in a 
Mese: неа by regular initiation, and through the “ small | 
те? ie Elijah heard in the Cave of Horeb, the mount 
es oie: 5 — Elijah heard it he wrapped his face 
bidders nd stood in no entering of the cave. And 
came the Voice. 
рь сора of Tyana desired to hear the “ small 
fine 3 e to wrap himself up entirely in a mantle of 
wool on which he placed both his feet, after having 
Performed certain magnetic i 
DOR. Tinie cstceeeans passes, and pronounced not the 
he drew the mantle ae weit ect Ке gem 
ойе mdi s r his head and face, and his translucid 
wil ne тийсе КЫЫЛ ree. On ordinary occasions he wore 
e priests of the temples. The possession 


T ; T 


| 
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of the secret combination of the “name” gave th 
hierophant supreme power over every being, human к 
otherwise, inferior to himself in soul strength. 

2. The Roman Church dreads the publication of the rai | 
life of Apollonius. | 

Whatever school he belonged to, one fact is evident 
Apollonious leít an imperishable name behind him. Hundre 
of works were written upon this wonderful man, historias 
have seriously discussed him—pretentious fools unable to com 
to any conclusion about this sage have denied his vey 
existence. As to the Roman Church as said already, she has | 
ever feared him and dreads his name to this day. Нег policy | 
seems to direct the impression left by Apollonius int 
another channel—a weil known stratagem and a very dll 
one. Indeed, while admitting every one of his * miracles’ 
and calling them by that name, the Jesuits have set айо? 
double-current of thought. One party seeks to show 
Apollonius as a Medium of Satan, surrounding his theurgied 
powers by a most wonderful and dazzling light, while the 
other pretends to regard the whole as a clever romantt 
written with a predetermined object in view. 

In his voluminous Memoirs on Satan, the Marquis & 
Mirville, in the course of his pleading for the recognition d 
the enemy of God in Spiritual phenomena devotes а whole | 
chapter to the great Adept. The following verbatim trans | 
lation of passages in his book unveils the whole plot. The | 
reader is asked to bear in mind that the Marquis wrote eve! | 
one of his works under the auspices and authorization of the | 
Holy See of Rome. | 

“It would be leaving the first century incomplete and t 
offer an insult to the memory of St. John, to pass in silent 
the name of one, who had the honour of being his special 


antagonist, as Simon was that of St. Peter, Elymas that o 
Paul, etc., etc.” 
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*In the first years of the Christian era, there appeared 
at Tyana in Cappadocia one of those extraordinary men of 
whom the Pythagorean School was so very lavish. Аз great 
а traveller as his master was, initiated in all the secret 
doctrines of India, Egypt and Chaldea, endowed therefore 
with all the theurgic powers of the ancient Magi, he 
bewildered, each in its turn, all the countries he visited and 
which, we are obliged to admit it, seem all to have blessed his 
memory. We could not doubt this fact without repudiating real 
historical records. The details of his life are transmitted to 
us by an historian of the IVth century, himself the translator 
[Philostratus] of a diary that recorded day by day the life of 
the philosopher, and was written by Damis a disciple and 
intimate friend of Apollonius of Tyana.” ' 

De Mirville admits the possibility of some exaggerations 
in both recorder and translator; but he does not believe they 
hold a very wide space in the narrative. “ Therefore he 
regrets to find the Abbé Freppel” in his eloquent Essays, 
calling the diary of Damis a romance. Why ? —Because the 
orator bases his opinion on the perfect similitude, calculated 
as he imagines (!!) that legend, with the life of the Saviour. 
But in studying the subject more profoundly, he (the Abbé 
Freppel) can convince himself that neither Apollonius or 
EE A again Philostratus, ever pretended to a greater 
Bois i an va icd to St. John. This programme 
dentis C taii fascinating, and the travesty as 
FO ER gg ous ^ or owing to magic arts (prestiges et 
rta (я: onius had succeeded in counter-balancing in 
М ) several of the miracles at Ephesus (produced 
у St. John),” etc., etc. (p. 63). 


(7o be continued) 


1 . 
nis art., Magicien Théurge, p. 62. 
ез Apologistes Chrétiens au second Siécle, p. 106. 


ANS OLD. TRIBUTE TO Н.Р 


WHAT is new in The Secret Doctrine is not what has been {ош} 

Orientalists, and may be pointed to in one or another sacred booki 

the world. What is new is the knowledge which enabled her! 

select from the whole of these the facts which build up a sing 

mighty conception of the evolution of the Universe, the evolutiond 

man, the coherent synthesis of the whole cosmogony. And аі! 
her title to be the greatest Teacher of our time, because she had rd | 
knowledge, not mere book-learning, knowledge which enabled hert! 
collect from scattered books the truths which, fitted together, пй 

one mighty whole; because she held the clue which she was able! 

follow with unerring accuracy through the maze, and show thatd 

the scattered materials contained within them the possibility of ll 

single building. And her work is the more wonderful because s 

did it not being a scholar; because she did it not having № 

the education which would have enabled her to some extent li 

piece this knowledge together; because she did what no Orientalis 

have done with all their learning; what not all the Otientsliss . 
together have done with all the help of their knowledge of easten 

tongues and their study of eastern literature. There is not on 

them who out of that tangled mass brought out that might 

synthesis; not one of them who out of that chaos was able to bull 

up a cosmos. But this Russian woman with little education, th! 

Russian woman who was no scholar, and pretended to be notè 

somewhere or other she gained a knowledge that enabled her to 
what none of your scholars can do, somewhere or other she hada 
teaching which enabled her to reduce this chaos to order, ani! 
bring out a mighty scheme of evolution which makes us understat! | 
the Universe and man. 


ANNIE BESAN 


DR. BESANT'S OCCULT LIFE 


IV 


Tue line which Dr. Besant has taken in Indian politics made her 
first popular and then unpopular with Indians. But she has not 
swerved. The following are briefly the facts. 


It was at the end of 1913 that she began her definite political 
work for India. Under instructions received by her from the Master 
known as “the Regent of India” she delivered a series of eight 
lectures in Madras on general Reconstruction in India, religious, 
social and political. These lectures were published by her in the 
book Wake Up, India. 


Then on January 2nd, 1914, she started her weekly magazine 
called The Commonweal, and on July 14th she purchased a daily 
newspaper of Madras, The Madras Standard. The name of this 
paper was changed to New India from August 1st. 


‚ Аз all know, the Great War broke out on August 4th. It was 
evident by the latter part of 1915 that it would be a very prolonged 
struggle, and great efforts were made throughout the whole of the 
gee Empire to concentrate on winning the War. But Dr. Besant 
с» not in any way slacken her energies towards making India a 

ominion within the British Empire. She did not suspend her 
political activities, for a reason which can now be stated, though she 
was then bitterly denounced by most British people as “ helping the 

ermans to win the War ". 


hn I wr remember how after tea on a certain Sunday—it was 
i 15, 1915—Dr. Besant told me that that very afternoon, 
eve two and three o'clock, the two Masters M. and K. H., C. W. 
M eater and herself had been called to Shamballa, and how on 
had ens Ad call she had gone and lain down at once. (C. W. L. 
m ) Е Australia in February, 1914, and was then living in 
чат А i he told me that the Ruler of our world, SANAT KUMARA, 
ot ete ain instructions regarding the future, showing by means 
fn ene res ions of the great changes which would take place 
reli deos s affairs for many centuries ahead. As a part of 
ani iat ом Pictures were shown of the outcome of the War 
ai the im e Allies would be victorious. Dr. Besant asked me 
battle xem to say nothing on this point. The result of the naval 
among the air ра the peace dictated by the Allies were a few 
it аз pic ures shown, but she did not mention these to me. 
Owever in the memorandum which she wrote on 


3 
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awakening, and in C. W. L.'s letter on the subject written by liz 
from Sydney with his own recollection of the instructions, Ati 


conclusion of the interview, she received definite instructions wil 
regard to her Indian work. 


The moment she returned to her body she woke up instantly! 


and wrote them down. She sent to C. W. L. in Australia a stats 
ment of her recollection of the interview, which he corroborate 
as representing in the main what he recollected also. Т 
instructions, written down оп a piece of paper, were carried by he 
in her handbag all the time thereafter. For several years they we 


not revealed except to a few trusted workers, but а few yearsst 
she published them. They are as follows: 


“You will have a time of trouble and danger. I need ni 
say ‘have no fear, but have no anxiety. Do not ki 
opposition become angry. Be firm, but not provocative. Pre 
steadily the preparation for the coming changes, and cli: 
India's place in the Empire. The end will bea great triumph 
Do not let it be stained by excess. Remember that y: 
represent in the outer world the Regent, who is My Ade! 
My Hand will be over you, and My Peace with you." 

With these instructions received, she went straight ahead wil 
her work for the reconstruction of India. Though she used the 
influence of her paper in every possible way to help the Allies 
and also did a certain amount for recruiting, yet she refused in aty 
way to slacken her work for India's freedom. Now that we kn 
that she had been shown the outcome of the War, we can understatl 


why she refused to suspend her political work to devote her energ 
to winning a war which, it had been decrced, should be won. 


A little later she received the following instructions from th 
“ Regent " : 

* My people must show that they deserve this Home Rule 
which they desire before they can expect to have it 


definitely desire the upholding of the Empire, and, unsatis | 


factory as is the present position in many ways, І would hr 
rather that it should continue indefinitely than that there shoul 
be any cleavage or even any appearance of disloyalty. Even 
protest against existing conditions should begin and end with 


the strongest affirmations of absolute and unchangeable loyal!) 


and devotion to the Emperor, and should include genet 
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recognition of the frequent and most noble self-sacrifice of jp. 
dividual officials of the English administration in the executin 
of their duty towards my people—a self-sacrifice for which || 
wish personally to thank them. I strongly disapprove d! 


exaggerated and inflammatory statements, even when they 
have a basis of fact.” 


On June 16, 1917, the Government served on her & 
order of “internment”. Seven days were allowed before it ws 
necessary to obey; she left for Ootacamund on June 2l. Whe 
leaving she said: “We shall be back in three months,’ (Tr. 
others, G. S. Arundale and B. P. Wadia, were also interned wit | 
her.) But so definitely was she by then the mouthpiece of Indies | 
aspirations that, throughout the length and breadth of India, resent: | 
ment steadily grew at Britain's action. She was released o 
September 17th. That same year in December, she was elected tk 

resident of the Indian National Congress. 


All, particularly in India, well know how Dr. Besant utter; 
refused to endorse in any way the policies of Gandhiji with regari 
the '' Non-Co-operation" movement which he started in 1920. Se 
has further condemned his Subsequent campaigns to rouse th 
masses aS a means of bringing pressure to bear on the Govert 
ment to hasten political changes. Her refusal was guided by 
the instructions given to her in 1915 in the words: Do ni 
let it be stained by excess. She saw clearly the dangers ahes 
in any kind of a mass movement, and she felt instinctively, 
when Gandhiji began his Non-Co-operation, that a situation would: 
created that would in the long run be detrimental to India’s ve 
It was then that she called on members of her Esoteric School wh | 
went into the Non-Co-operation movement to resign their membership | 


from it, as any help given to that Movement was making difficulties | 
for the plan of the Masters. 


It was her opposition to Gandhiji’s policies which cost her te 
wonderful position which she had gained in three years as one of S 
most brilliant leaders of the Indian National Movement. ne 
never swerved from her opposition to his politics, while warm 
admiring him as a saintly man with a great sense of the Oneness 
all life. But even as late as May, 1930, she dared to say publicly! | 
New India: “I regard him as the most mischievous man 10 0 
since he undermines respect for law, the foundation of civili ч 
society. But he is sincere, however wrong-headed, and is ready | 
suffer for that which he believes to be true." 


These few facts will make all realize why she has insisted m 
the link between India and Britain must never be broken, as | 
needed for the other's future, and why, though she is the most ЕМ 
of Indian patriots, she has fearlessly denounced the ехсеззез 0 
Indian masses.—C. JINARAJADASA. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY AND 
HER SOCIETY 


By THE Rt. REV. С. W. LEADBEATER 


T was on the 8th of this month of May, forty-two years 
ago, that our great Founder and Teacher, Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky, laid aside the physical body in which she had 
achieved her wonderful and epoch-making task. It is but 
natural that the members of her world-wide Society, we 
whose lives in many cases have been wholly changed and 
remoulded by the knowledge which she gave us, should set 
apart this day as one of commemoration, on which we 
specially express and emphasize the gratitude which I hope 
we all constantly feel towards her. 

Meeting her recently, I took the opportunity to assure 
her that her image in our hearts was as vivid as of yore, that 
the fervency of our loving and undying remembrance was 
undimmed, that we were still bearing onward the torch which 
she had lighted for us, still rallying round the flag which she 
had so bravely unfurled. “Yes,” she replied, "that is all 
very well; but if they profess to remember me, why do so 
many of them forget the clean life and the brotherhood which 
I taught them ? Deeds speak louder than words." 
u^ ж right, and there are many of her followers who 
dt in consider the matter. There was Another 
thin е asked: “ Why call ye me ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and do not 

gs which I say?" She founded her Society for the 
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promotion of Brotherhood ; but she also unfolded (to us in the 
West, at any rate) a whole new world of knowledge—know. 
ledge which was to us a real revelation, a veritable gospel, a 
glorious illumination, a flood of sunlight thrown upon a path 
which had before been hidden in a cloud of obscurity and 
uncertainty. 

The advancement of science during the last hundred 
years has made an enormous difference in our daily lives. We 
know much more about hygiene, about the control and pre- 
vention of disease, for example, than we did in my childhood; 
and, having that additional knowledge, all sane people take 
advantage of it, and order their lives accordingly. What our 
scientists have done for us with regard to the physical plane, 
that (and far more) has Madame Blavatsky done for us in 
regard to the higher world of thought. Surely it is nothing 
but the plainest common sense that in this matter also we 
should put into practice what we have learnt, and arrange our 
lives in accordance with the wider outlook and the fuller 
understanding that we have gained. But are we doing this? 
If not, is it not merely farcical to pretend to feel gratitude to 
one whose instructions we deliberately ignore ? 

We join her Society for various reasons; to learn more 
of this marvellous teaching—though we can do that by 
studying the mass of published literature; to support an 
institution which is working to spread abroad this aspect of 
the truth; to train ourselves to help in that work, and for 
that end to purify and spiritualize our lives, that we may 
become more useful servants of humanity. But the mere 
joining of a Society cannot purify and spiritualize us ; even 
the great Adepts to whom our study introduces us cannot do 
that work for us; the only person who can do it for each 
man is—the man himself. The most the Society can do, the 
most the great Masters can do, is to show him how, and to 
help him on his way when he has made up his mind to try 
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for himself, As he continues his studies, as he passes to 
higher stages, he will gain more detailed information, he will 
do much good work, he will find himself making progress ; 
but he must never cease to continue his efforts to improve. 
There is a goal to be attained ; how can anyone who has 
once seen it-once even caught a glimpse of it—ever falter | 
in his determination to reach it ? | 
I fear there is no question that the present is a time 
of general mental and spiritual slackness. We have only 
to look round in the world to see that somehow people 
who profess religious beliefs are mostly very far from 
rely believing them. Look, for example, at the pro- i 
fessedly Christian nations of Europe. The greatest com- 
mandment that the Lord Christ laid upon His followers 
= that they should love one another. Are the Christians 
oving one another ? If they are, they show it in a very | 
ic way. Another commandment was to do unto others 
iin — that they should do unto you. Are they 
Mice = they would all applaud that sentiment in 
them P ДА things, yet do not really believe 
Wilkie I er reading when a child a great novel by 
pase 5, ın which one of the characters said : “І am 
= aa ыж йа Ghzistian, as long as you don't push 
Nos азы too far.” I am sorry to say that there 
Theosophists E among us "һә ате very good average 
far: But. ithe "ue 2 we don't push their Theosophy too 
Meise inii ent...we do—the moment its teaching 
personal ingrained habits, their pet vices, or their 
I comfort—they draw back. 
i ce i all think of that, and try to see for 
new Kicmladge nile really living up to our wonderful 
, & out carefully all that it implies, 


g th id ; : 
letter. e spirit of the instructions as well as the mere 
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We know that we should endeavour with all our hearts 
not to misunderstand a brother; yet we are misunderstanding 
brethren every day. Why? If a man means business in 
occultism he must realize that its instructions mean jus | 
exactly what they say; we who write about these matters, 
if we say to you that the true occultist does not do this thinj 
or that, we mean it literally. We do not mean that he makes 
a sort of shot at avoiding it when he happens to think of it, 
and all the rest of the time he continues to do it ; we mean 
absolute abstention. 

We have to face these facts. There is a kind of incur 
able disease among people at the present day that they will not | 
face facts. It is not peculiar to us, but we ought certainly to 
be trying to rise above it. We may see it everywhere in the 
outer world. Take as an example some of the more obvious 
points of clean living which we always suggest to our students. 
Alcohol is always harmful to the human body ; that body can 
become accustomed to it, as it can to various other poisons; 
but there is absolutely no question at all that man would b 
better without it. The same thing is true of the baneful 
effect of tobacco-smoking and corpse-eating ; both these 
painfully common habits have distinctly evil results. lam 
not now thinking of the consequences on higher plané | 
discovered by clairvoyant investigation; I am referring t0 | 
definite physical-plane matters Which can be studied from 
non-Theosophical books by those who are interested in them. | 
Yet how few—how very few—will face these facts! 
Men still continually drink alcohol, smoke tobacco, ani 
eat a varied assortment of dead bodies, paying no atter 
tion whatever to the literature upon these subjects. Apart 
altogether from these considerations of health, there is n0 
question as to the appalling amount of harm done by the 
drinking of alcohol, as to the crimes to which it leads, the 
thousands of lives which it wrecks ; 


yet how few countries 
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will face the facts, and prohibit its sale! Most of these are 
mere questions of common sense; but the difficulty is that 
common sense is not common; it is one of the rarest things 
in the world. 

Think of the utter lack of it in the affairs of the world ; 
think, for example, of the iniquitous strikes which have caused 
such widespread suffering, so much loss of money and time, 
so much dislocation of business. A little plain common sense 
on both sides of the dispute would save all that. I do not 
doubt that there are real difficulties; any sensible person 
can see that. Each side in such cases has often a real 
grievance of some sort, a real reason for the stand it takes. 
But with goodwill, confidence and trust on both sides, all 
these things could be settled. Any reasonable compromise 
would always be better and cheaper than these insane 
struggles—to say nothing of the terrible hatred which they 
engender, and the misunderstandings which they foster 
between class and class, If people would but put into practice 
the command of the Christ: * Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you,” all these dissensions and 
difficulties would be easily adjustable. | 
a Professor Richet is right when, in his | 
Feo м Мап, ће disputes the title of Homo Sapiens, | 
Mtis d са аѕ descriptive of the human species, | 
калы ото Stultissimus would be far more | 

| i ate ; and he fully proves his case ! 
| ер E should ever arise between two of our 
кейп E amine Sense with kindly and brotherly 
pes Hon it very quickly. . Yet, you know, there 
ro psg 5 squabbles and even family feuds 
ils кесше] е ociety—yes, and between members 
sind: there m c ivi Differences on questions of 
Noui in: cu Mei e, and there is no harm in them. 
^ ink as he will on any subject, so 


of 
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long as he does not think in an unkindly or unbrotherly way 
of any other person. He may have his own opinion ; there 
is no reason in the world why he should not. There ism 
reason why people should not discuss these opinions; but 
they must discuss them courteously, temperately, each 
remembering always that the other brother has as much right 
to his point of view as he himself has to his. 

Every member should be a centre of peace and goodwill. 
Every Theosophist should be a peacemaker wherever he 
goes. He should try to heal troubles and difficulties. He 
should try not only to solve intellectual problems, but also to 


smooth out ill-feeling. We cannot do that for the outer world, | 


or even for our brothers іп the Society, until we have been 
peacemakers for ourselves, until we have made ourselves 
centres of peace and serenity. Therefore every one should be 
doing that. Let ustry it I wish that every member would 
think over his duty in this respect every morning, and see in 
what way he thinks he can carry it out that day. And in the 
evening, let him look back over the day, and ask himself: 
“How have I fulfilled that duty? Have I thought only for 
peace ? Have I avoided all censorious thought ?” 

This is not an easy thing to do. The world is full of 
censorious thought, and that rises from the fact that as a race 
we are developing the lower manas, the discriminating mind. 
We are engaged in learning to see differences. But we must 
try in a certain way to stand in the forefront of the race 
Not that we are necessarily wiser or more selí-sacrificinf 
than others, though we must try te be. But we have at least 
this much of wisdom, that we are able to appreciate Theo 


sophical teaching. It comes before thousands and thousands 0 | 


people who do not appreciate it; and there are many othet 
people who have never heard of it, That, of course, is theit 
Karma. Our work is to try to spread it; it is a reproach to us 
that there are still so many who have not heard anything 
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this great gospel which we have to preach. Since this. 

knowledge has come to us, it is our duty to pass it on to others. 
In that respect at least our Karma has placed us in the 

forefront of our race, and it throws upon us the responsibility 

of definitely working for the helping of others. Let us try it ; 

let us probe down into the realities of things, and make sure 

that we know what this duty involves; and having seen it, 

let us set to work to carry it into effect. For us it is not 

enough merely to skim over the surface of things. We should 

make this Theosophy a living power in our lives. It is enough 

of a power to bring us to a meeting occasionally ; but that is i 

nt enough. Mere attendance at Lodge meetings is not all 

that is required, though it is valuable. We come in order to 

meet together, in order to make a great harmonious influence, 

in order to pick up perhaps a few ideas, and learn something. | 

All that is good and quite beautiful, but we must remember 

that the carrying out of our Theosophical duty is to be done 

not only in the meeting-room, but in our daily life and in 

every moment of it. 

M cde world around us is in the habit of taking a critical 

i бе ve а censorious attitude towards others. Men 

edd ae ing holes. It is our business to have passed 

yon t at; we should be trying to apply the higher m 

Which is synthetical rath £ MR | 

ЫЬ s cis " ^ ee analytical. We must seek 

іа with which we ы + тача because to find 

consciously or ПЖ ha s to fin points against which, 

thought, so that all the ti y, we are setting the force of our 

a rdisintegrating force. .] hz force from that point of view 

JW SERM DR отсе. I have often said that “ judicial ” | 

© critical” really mean th i 

criticize we ough n the same thing, so when we 

i ght to be judging’ carefully, fairly. But 

otten men are not; the Сула eae 50 
Жыр ка "à са y 2 usually trying to find fault. 

thought-force. as Ба ng t at all the time, and therefore its 

, as it is effective, is mostly destructive. 
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Think of the political parties. I know little about them; bi 
it seems clear that each has something of the right, and each 
has much of the wrong. Anyone can see that there are | 
mistakes being made on both sides. But what are they doing 
to improve matters? They are perpetually attacking ow 
another; it is to that that all their force is given. Every 
speaker seems to be censuring some other man. It тау 
necessary to expose falsehoods sometimes, but surely nott 
assail a person or an idea with hatred and venom. State the 
facts, but without personal abuse. | 

If it were possible to arrive at a condition when eat 
debater chose from his opponent's speech the points which le 
liked and tried to strengthen these, he would thereby earn the 
right to express an opinion upon other points with which lt 
did not agree. He might put it: “ It seems a pity that, having 
said these beautiful things, the speaker brings in other ideas 
which seem less admirable.” It is always more effective t 
put things politely. If we all try to find the best in the othe 
man and his work, we shall then be doing strengthening ani 
constructive work. These political parties might surely join 
in doing work that is useful for the country as a whole. 

The same may be said of the religions; about what are | 
they all quarrelling? Do they not all agree as to the life 
which a good man should live—that he should be kindly, jusi, 
gentle, courteous, generous, helpful? Suppose we all jon 
together and impress upon the world that upon which we 
agree ; when we have converted the world to that upon which | 
we are in agreement, it will be time enough to discuss the | 
points upon which we differ. It would take many generations 
to advance as far as that; but when it was done, we should 
have such a powerful instrument in the world that there | 
would be few but really religious people left in these countries 

The world is developing its lower manas ; cannot 500 
of us rise above that, and begin upon the higher? At least we | 
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know that there is a higher, which most people do not. 
They jog contentedly along in the same old way, because it 
was the predestined way for their remote ancestors. At 
least we ought to be progressive enough to know that what 
was evolution for our semi-savage forbears thousands of years 
ago is not evolution for us. The people who are disputing, 
the people who are all the time quarrelling and criticizing, 
are just a living anachronism ; they are all behind the times. | 
They have to live up to the level of the new age. 

Here is a new sub-race starting, and we shall presently 
have to become members of it. We should remember that | 
what was progress Íor the fourth sub-race is not progress for 
the sixth. That is precisely what the sixth has to learn. 
Its members must learn to work together. They are beginning 
to learn it a very little. The new sub-race is being set on 
foot in many places, perhaps most of all in the United States і 
з America, though secondly in Australia and New Zealand. 
n America some are learning to understand the virtue of 
2 just a little. I think you have heard of the 
T Ford in that respect, how he has brought his 
безна oe with him to a certain extent. Iam 
— oie di in the. United States are beginning | 
АА. e same sort, and there are some cases 
да pet pnr sense which is dawn- 
БОК А isc: Кайл . Suppose there is a big business. | 
inlerest in common oa oh = n: теле ge | 
о "ed Е ети о ће T as well as | 
teputation for the firm, and th "a 
many people as , en to put that work before as 
Sogl possible. It is obviously their common 
condition e man sells more goods, he is iñ a better 
bar ty and can do more for his men; h hel 

they can help him. It en; he can help them, 

. is a matter of common sense. 
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Theosophy is always a matter of common sense, though 
it is often common sense working upon higher and mor 


extended premises than we have in ordinary worldly life, | 


The ordinary world knows nothing of the unseen world, and 
in many cases to take that into account modifies our action 
down here; so we who study Theosophy have an advantage 
in that respect over the outer world, that we can base our 
reasoning on more and truer premises. We have that 
advantage, but even that comes as a result of study. Anyone 
may study who will take the trouble. In this higher 
world, this kingdom of the truth, we must be true all 
through. We must keep our duty before us all the time in our 
business and in our pleasure; in our home life and in our 
social life, we must remember our Theosophical knowledge 
and try to live up to it, 

So when we are celebrating the passing into a higher life 
of the great Founder of our Society, Madame Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky, let us realize that there are many things to be said 
about her, all in her praise, all in gratitude and love to het. 
Many of her contemporaries have also passed away ; there are 
but few now left who can bear direct witness to her greatness. 
So we must register our testimony ; for in hearing us speak 
of her, in reading what we write about her, you have this 
distinct advantage, that you have first-hand evidence 
Madame Blavatsky from people who knew her closely and 
intimately. You may see a thousand opinions in the Press 
(especially the gutter Press) about Madame Blavatsky. Those 
people knew nothing whatever of her. How could they? 
But nevertheless, they are very confident in spreading theif 
loathsome libels and their atrocious slanders. Come to the 
poeple who knew her if you want information about her, and 
then уо will have the truth—a truth which, in this case 85 
in so many others, shall make you free. The truth on any 
subject clears up doubts and difficulties, shades and clouds, 


—— 
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and the truth about Madame Blavatsky will clear your mind 
once and forever of any of these false and foolish beliefs 
which have been so carefully and so assiduously circulated 
by those who hate Theosophy because it prescribes a level 
of life which they do not yet wish to attain. 

Do not forget that she is worthy of all your love and 
gratitude, your trust and appreciation. Without her there 
would have been no Theosophical Society at present. It 
woud have come later, but it was she whose heroic self- 
sacrifice, at a cost to her personally which you cannot under- 
sand, made possible the foundation of the Society and the 
circulation of the Divine Wisdom. 

We are proud to be members of the Society which she 
founded. We are proud to follow her to the feet of those 
Masters to whom her uttermost devotion was always given. 
Pei = re always think of our duty to her and to those 
ES ay o us do it at any cost of self-sacrifice which 
gua эра = victory of the higher over the lower self. 
price: sare not only in our belief, but still more in the 

ows from that belief. Let us stand as worthy 


к | 
Ex of the School of Wisdom founded by so great a 


А TRUE Th 
eosophist must put in practice the loftiest moral ideal, 


Must strive to reali : 
ealize his unity with i 
work ceaselessly for others. y with the whole of humanity, and 


H. P. BLAVATSKY 


THE "UNIVERSAL FAITH" OF THE 
EMPEROR AKBAR OF INDIA 
DESCRIBED BY HIS PRIME 
MINISTER ABUL FAZL 


О GOD, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, ani 


in every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee! 


Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 


Each religion says, “ Thou art one; without equal.” 


If it be a Mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, at 
if it be a Christian Church, people ring the bell from love 
to Thee. 


Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and some 
times the Mosque, 


But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 


Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy % 
orthodoxy ; for neither of them stands behind the screen o 
Thy truth. 


Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 
But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart o! 
the perfume-seller. 


| 


A WORLD IN DISTRESS * 
THE REMEDIES AS SEEN BY THE THEOSOPHIST 
Fourth Convention Lecture, Adyar, December 26, 1932 
By A. RANGANATHA MUDALIAR, В.А., B.L., M.L.C. 


TA general title of the Convention Lectures of this year 
is, as you know, a “ World in Distress; the Remedies 
as Seen by the Theosophist”. When Mr. C. Jinarájadása 
asked me to speak, he suggested that I might limit myself to 
India and the way out of the economic and other difficulties 
here, seen from the Theosophist's standpoint. 

It is obvious to all who have been and are following the 
course of events in the world that there is hardly a country 
where do not exist “conditions of distress ". But the exact 
causes of distress may vary in their variety and intensity 
from country to country. So also, the remedies. However, 
Sydney Webb (now Lord Passfield) thinks that "Indian 
conditions present a field of study which is likely to be of 
teal.use not only to India; but, indeed, to the world”. 
Bari am population is nearly one-fifth of the whole 
rede „уз population lives mostly in villages ; not 
MUS ica in Great Britain. Thus the prosperity or 

e rural population possesses an importance in 
No, тете from the Lecture published Ьу T.P.H., Adyar, as Adyar Pamphlet 
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India which it may not have in other countries whos 
population is mostly urban. The facts are: 

I. As regards food, over 260,000,000 people depent | 
for their livelihood on agriculture; and, cultivation x 
proving more and more unremunerative. The reasons being: 
(1) As population increases, additional land of less ani 
less fertility 1s brought under cultivation. 

(2) In the past, India was not only an agricultural bt 
a manufacturing and industrial country as well. But that did 
not suit British interests, and the Indian manufactures d 
cotton goods and the industries of iron and shipbuilding wert 
therefore put down with a strong hand. Some may urge thal 
serious attempts might be made now to revive these and othet 
industries in India. But it is one thing to develop an already 
flourishing industry and quite another to re-establish it on 
old ruins, after allowing other countries to steal a very 
long march over India. Further, we are still without the 
power to organize our industries as we like; and so this 
transfer of people hitherto engaged in manufactures and 
industrial pursuits to an already over-burdened land stil 
continues. 

(3) The fertility of the soil also is steadily decreasing 
year by year and the cultivators are experiencing а grow 
ing difficulty to find sufficient manure for their fields 
(4) Nor has the ryot “enough capital either for extending 
cultivation beyond his present limits or for procuring improved 


appliances ". (5) The damage to crops by wild animals, special | 


ly where the fields are close to the Government forests wbich 
serve as a shelter to the wild animals during the day js 
considerable. 

(6) The land tax is high and it is collected when the 
crop is still in the field. The ryot has no ready money ‘0 
meet the demand, and therefore borrows what is required 2 
usurious rates of interest. 
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(7) In tracts, and they are many, where rainfall is 
precarious, scarcities and famines intervene during which the 
ryots and their cattle suffer indescribable hardships. 
I. As regards drink, the existing situation adds to the 
poverty of the ryot and involves his moral degradation. The | 
Government's excise revenue has grown from 1°18 crores ' of | 
rupees in 1860-61 to 23'5 crores of rupees in 1929-30. | 
Ш. Irrigation is a matter of more vital importance to à 
population mostly agricultural than the railways. But up to 
1920-21 the Government had spent on railways 658 crores as 
against 78 crores on irrigation. The total length of all roads | 
metalled and unmetalled, maintained by the Government and 
the local authorities in British India, was in 1929-30, 1,83,456 
miles for an area of 10,94,300 square miles. This works out 
toa mile of road for every six square miles. In Great Britain 
they have two miles of road for every square mile. As 
regards housing, its unsuitability for healthy living in villages 
* admitted even in the Government publications. 
s грн : all these handicaps the expectancy of life 
than 25 e Indian people is the lowest in the world, i.e., less 
eere as compared with 45 to 55 in western countries. 
ani ^ nivem been describing so far is supported not 
FA | Statements of Indian leaders and writers but 
у official publications and writings of Indi h t 
be charged with апу prejudi eo ndians who canno 
What. then y prejudice against the British Government. 
ater , shall we do to get out of the present tangle 
we find oursel : с 
eda rselves in ? Is there anything that we can gather 
that liio oim India which will throw light on the causes 
as to the lines on Aas ge deplorable state, and give us a clue 
the ich we should proceed hereafter to make 
ies contented and happy ? 
hat India was prosperous in the ancient days cannot be 


denied b 
a . . 
(f y anyone. Not only was India rich in what is popularly 
crore is 10,000,000, 
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known as the prehistoric days, but she continued to be so even 
up to comparatively recent times. The most convincing proof i 
India's prosperity up to comparatively recent times is tobe had | 
in the successive invasions of which she has been the victim | 
from the old Pathans to the present Britishers. As late 
as the beginning of the 19th century Sir Thomas Munn 
speaking of India testified to “а good system of agriculture, 
unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever 
can contribute to convenience or luxury,” among other chat- 
acteristics of her high civilization. The old system of village 
administration contributed largely to the above prosperity. 

A study of the ancient Indian works, specially of the | 
portions therein pertaining to God and His Universe, kings 
and kingdoms, duties of the rulers and the ruled, the respective 
dharmas of various castes and classes, the plan on which 
towns and villages were built, the functions of councils ani 
guilds, leads us to the following conclusions: 

(1) In the old days, a country, town or village was nd 
considered to be a mere geographical area, consisting 0 
certain number of houses and people. It was held to have 
an individuality of its own apart from the persons composing 
its people. Like man, it was a soul with a mind and a body 
of its own, 

(2) There is hardly an ancient classic among th 
Hindus which does not refer frequently to Devas (shining | 
ones) and the Deva kingdom. They are credited with various 
functions, such as the administration of the laws of nature, | 
looking after kingdoms and empires, as well as towns and | 
villages, (Village Goddess is a very frequent expression), | 
attending to men’s prayers and so on. 

(3) None can escape the Law of Cause and Effect 
Neither in their individual nor in their collective capaci 


can people set themselves up against this Law of Ishwar 
governing the Universe. 


| 
| 
| 
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(4) As the state, town or village is really each an 
organism informed by One Life and subject to One Law, it 
follows that, if the organism is to fulfil its highest purpose 
well and truly, its various limbs should be sound and work in 
perfect harmony with each other. 

(5) Higher than all teachings was considered to be 
good conduct. “By good conduct man attains life. By good 
conduct he attains fair fame here and hereafter.” This 
belief that prosperity depends on virtue still persists among І 
the masses of India. 

It is true that ancient India believed in divine guidance and | 
the scrupulous operation of the Law of Cause and Effect which 
gave every man his due. However, neither the oppressor nor 
the oppressed could point to this law, one to justify his oppres- 
sion and the other to resign himself to it. 
клн teachings of the Divine Wisdom, which 

iar to all students of Theosophy ? Briefly : 
From a вы infinite, incognizable, real existence. 
anifested God. 


(2) From the manifested God, many spiritual intelli- 
gences guiding the cosmic order. 
га Мез mel a reflection of the manifested God, the inner | 

S | : s 

^ бак eternal, one with the Self of the Universe. | 
nidd. ment of Life and growth of its vehicles 
Cause : operation of the Law of Sacrifice and the Law of 

is hats or “ Action and Reaction ". 
diverse элер , of the principles which, in the past, 
Жедик o> sea policies with the teachings of the 
Та) = aa how close was the application of 
days, tuths to the daily practical problems of those 
Wood : А 
s on К оза 18 quoted by our President in her lec- 
must live E Science as saying : “ Each people, each nation 
pon the lines of its own experience. Nations are 


ture 
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no more capable of borrowing experience than individuals 
are. The histories of other peoples may furnish us with 
light but they cannot furnish us with conditions of action, 
Every nation must constantly keep in touch with its past.” 

It may not be possible now to reproduce the old system 
of village administration in every detail. But that it can be 
revived within limits and with every chance of success is the 
observation of many statesmen and writers who have placed 
on record the results of their experiments. Recently, Pan- 
chayats were constituted in the Province of Madras to look 


after village forests which were till then under technically | 
trained and highly paid officers of the Government; the | 


Panchayats have succeeded where their official predecessors 
had failed; also from a financial point of view. 

If these institutions are to be of maximum use, there 
should be the right kind of attitude on the part of the people 
and its officers to the village and its needs. The truth that the 
village isa living organism with a spirit, mind and body should 
be constantly borne in mind. It seems to me that the ancients, 
as if to emphasize this fact, almost invariably made the temple 
the heart of the village and the centre from which all 
activities were conducted; it had a school for training the 
mind of its future citizens; and it so designed the adminis 
trative machinery as to make itself self-sufficient and 
work smoothly, each part of it working in co-operation with 
the other and for the common good of the entire body politic. 
The remuneration of the officers and the other staff of the 
village consisted partly of grants of land, and of grain fees, 
to be given by every cultivator in the village in proportion 
to the area cultivated and the produce secured by him, and 
other perquisites given at the time of the more important 
feasts and festivals. This contributed not a little to general 
good-will in the village. So, it is of paramount importance that 


the ancient spiritual background should be restored. Places 0f 
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worship should be provided for the Hindu as well as for the 
Mussalman, for those who permit images in their places of 
worship and those who do not, for the contemplative as well 
as the practical people. None who comes to any place of 
worship with a reverential spirit should be denied admittance 
to it, because of his caste, creed or race. These places of 
worship should, as of old, be in the charge of the best 
available people—people of character, piety and knowledge. 
If, by any chance, anyone proves himself unworthy to hold 
this high office, the village Council should have the power 
fo remove him and appoint a better man in his place. 

| There is no doubt, from what I have observed of the sur- 
vivals of certain feasts and festivals and ceremonies that still 
continue in the villages, that there is a vague recognition of an 
intimate relationship between the human and the Deva king- 
doms, I know this is a matter in which the credulous ignorance 
of the masses might be unscrupulously exploited. That is 
“ want men of knowledge and character, possessing the 
5 эч occult vision, to make independent investigations 

0 this aspect of village life and place it on a rational and 
scientific footing. 
um vie remains the body politic, whose many needs 
hae do ministered by the village council. The question | 
iub enit to be constituted and what its functions 
е: toy ully gone into by the National Conference 
pres EM = 1923 and later, by the National Conven- 
DAL d à = under the inspiring influence of our 
уати ae was drawn up establishing 
embodying it е иска Common wealth of India Bill 
memorandum to the oth LA tai € : 
catly. adoption and er ment o Great Britain urging the 

actment of the Bill, if serious danger 


to the connecti 
nec : Tu 
mi tion between India and Great Britain was to be 
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In brief, as regards education, the instruction imparted 
in schools must be such as to make the pupils good citizens; 
which is also the ideal of every Theosophist. Educationists | 
like Dr. Arundale must think out and lay down the scheme | 
of education both for the higher and the lower classes d 
School and the village committees might be trusted to look 
after their share of work in that scheme of education. 

My experience of the village welfare associations which] 
helped to form in the days of the Home Rule agitation has con 
vinced me that the old community spirit is only dormant and 
not dead and may be revived and rendered active once again. | 
I will illustrate in some detail one instance out of many within | 
my knowledge. As the result of a casual conversation I hai 
with the people ofa particular village, some of them took up 
my suggestion that they should see to it that their village hai 
at least a night school After their return home they dul} 
started one with the help of about a dozen ог more friends 
who agreed to pay each half a rupee a month. It ther 
occurred to them that it was not to their credit that the two 
or three chief temples in the village should be in a dilapidated 
condition, and they forthwith undertook their repairs. Some 
gave cash, some timber, some carted free the materials, ani 
some gave other labour and so on without minding theif 
sectional and sub-sectional differences, and soon the temples 
were restored to a satisfactory condition. There was 19 
rest-house for travellers and one was built. Some of the 
villagers were careless about their cattle and allowed them t0 
roam at large during the day and sometimes during the night 
also. This was very inconvenient, specially to the owners 
of fields close to the village when they had crops on, and 
the village council appointed a man to watch the crops, whos? 
duty was to see that stray cattle did not damage the crops 
If anyone’s cattle were left at large and caused damage t0 
crops, the watcher reported the fact to the owner of the 
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animals, who then had to measure out and give a specified 
quantity of grain to the watcher. The people had frequently 
to go to distant courts to recover their debts or claims for 
damages for wrongs done to them, and the council decided to 
ity such cases themselves. This meant some expense to the 
council who had to engage a man to summon parties and 
their witnesses. To meet this and other expenses, the 
petitioner in each case was required to deposit a rupee or half 
а rupee (how much exactly I forget now) with his written 
petition. The result was that both the petitioners and 
the counter-petitioners were saved considerable time and 
money, and that justice, not merely law as so often happens 
inthe regular court, could be had at their very doors, so to 
speak, 
Once, a girl of the village who had been married to 
a man of another village left her husband’s house without 
telling anyone and came back to her parents. The husband's 
people in searching for her traced her to her parents' village ; 
and learning that there was a local council which dealt with 
all local disputes, drafted a complaint and presented it to the 
tis teat the prescribed fee. The council met, and sent 
inners The latter admitted that she had left her 
мру dy ре anyone's knowledge, and pleaded 
| aT E pe could not put up with the ill-treatment 
| Md E Sew po council sent a couple of 
into the truths of ена 2 = ee NBT 
thet babe ost plaint and, on being assured 
маэ ggerated matters, sent for the 
and’s people and told them that as th i 
meant to be for her happi Vice А ir 
the ppiness and not for her misery, 
m. Were not prepared to let the girl go back 
em. The latter promised that th Е сонаи 
thereafter, but ee i at they would not ill-treat her 
uncil said that they were not prepared to 


accept their 
: mere statement but would take a more lenient 


| 
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view if some respectable people of their village gave the 
council an assurance that they would see that she was not badly 
treated. After that assurance was secured, the cound 
permitted the girl to go back to her husband's home—no doubt ! 
with some words of admonition to her also. Thus this village 
council all unconsciously followed the example of the ancien 
councils and tried to bring about an amicable settlement satis 
factory to both parties and prevented future misunder 
standings. Whereas modern courts, by giving an award in 
favour of one party and making the other an absolute loser, 
cause one of the parties to form a grievance against the other | 
and wait for an opportunity to revenge himself in some foolish 
way for the real or supposed wrong done to him. 

To a Theosophist all these questions resolve themselves 
into this, viz, that all the misery we are now witnessing in 
the world is the result of broken brotherhood. Family dis 
cords, as well as state problems like social, industrial ani 
political troubles, are all questions of brotherhood. If only 
the principle of brotherhood were more widely accepted ani 
practised, even the bigger troubles connected with large ares 
would disappear. .Let us take but one case—the undesirable 
increase in the population of India. 

When we try to find out which part of the people y 
duces mostly this addition to the population, we shall find t 
to be those classes of people whose standard of livin£ 5 
relatively very low. Mr. J. T. Martin, in his report 0 
the 1921 census, says that in India as in every other county, 
the most prolific portion of the population is at the lowes 
stratum of life. Further, in a country like India, along with the 
high birthrate goes also a high deathrate, specially amon£ the 
infants, of whom two hundred in every thousand die witbin 
a year of their birth. There is no point in this huge waste 
of human strength and its gradual deterioration. The people 
living in overcrowded slums amidst dirt and squalor are 00 
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brothers, and it is our duty to improve their condition and 
enable them to adopt a higher standard of life, and see that 
their children do not begin the struggle for life under a 
serious handicap. Reforms on above lines, all inspired by a 
spirit of kindliness and sympathy, will result in a reduced 
birthrate among the hitherto most prolific and the least 
civilized part of the population and lessen the otherwise 
heavy pressure of population on the resources of the country. 
Again, a study of the laws of Reincarnation and Karma 
tells us that good or bad souls, if such epithets may be 
permitted for a moment as regards souls, will be drawn to 
incarnate according as the environment is pure and healthy 
or the reverse. So then, if attention is concentrated on 
improvement of sanitation, and hygienic conditions are 
brought about in villages and towns, better souls will 
шна in places where formerly we had the low and 
uncivilized population. If there is any country in the world 
where the ancient and ever true Dharmic ideal may be 
еер more easily than anywhere else, it is perhaps 
"e арбаш India will undoubtedly have:many lessons to 
of the world. 
BE sic Britain will realize that the days of 
iih lbs a each thinking only of itself 
| tom, and that ж ктун are passing or ought to pass away 
ilustrious Pres; e 1 - now should be, in the words of our 
Ws sident, “a group of commonwealths or empires 
lorming organized humanitv? ; 
Whole of mediam à ; intent on the welfare of the 
hinder India T x: e British statesmen will help and not 
| Our lues Жы" to the full height of her stature. 
| lius ae Be iem in one of her oe the perfect- 
| struggle е, А ushbrook Williams: “ The impending 
! who Gis al. d ast and West, foretold by many persons 
easily be M Ld: either as visionaries Or as fanatics, may 
or even entirely averted, if the British 
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Commonwealth of Nations can find a place within its wid 
compass for three hundred and twenty (now three hundrei 
and fifty) millions of Asiatics fully enjoying the privileges ani 
adequately discharging the responsibilities, which at present 
characterize the inhabitants of Great Britain and the seli 
governing dominions.” Like the true servant of humanity 
that she is, Dr. Besant passionately hopes that “ the future | 
of India will be united with that of Britain for the sake of both | 
nations and for the sake of humanity at large ”. | 

We Indians, also, have to look to our duties and responsibi- 
lities. If people of different persuasions and castes—Hindu ani 
Mussalman, Parsi and Sikh, Brahmin and non-Brahmin, the | 
so-called touchables and the untouchables, and people of British | 
India and Indian States, only realize that they are all parts o | 
one organic whole; and that, according to the idea of Plato, 
when a part suffers it is not the part which suffers but | 
Mother India in that part; how soon will not the prese! 
unseemly diíferences now dividing the people be compose, 
and the united move on the part of all India prove too strong 
for any earthly power to resist it for long? Assuredly 
we shall have then won by our behaviour all that we wish 
for our people—for their contentment and prosperity, and even | 
more. For, verily we shall have sought then “the King 
dom of God and His righteousness,” and discovered that “all 
these things have been added unto us”. We shall have 
proved to the world that spirituality and material prosperity 
are not exclusive of each other but always go together. 


THE PRISON-HOUSE 
By C. JINARAJADASA 


(6 Y TEAVEN lies about us in our infancy! Shades of the 

prison-house begin to close upon the growing boy " 
—50 says Wordsworth in his famous “ Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality”. As often happens with a great poet's thought, 
ме quote a part only; the part which we so often quote, 
because it seems an allusion to Reincarnation, are the well- 
known lines: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 

There are not many in our present-day civilization who can 
rasp this Platonic thought that our life is a ^ prison-house ". 
This world and its objects and interests are so “ living,” so 

teal,” that we cannot conceive of any other, except in so 
ar as it is a “dream world,” and therefore “ unreal". It is 
little use atguing on the subject. But those of us who are born 
Platonists must assert, in spite of every denial, that this world 
i$ a Prison-house, indeed а Plato's cave where what we see 
ате but shadows of Shapes, not the true shapes themselves. 
hal that ever since I woke to Love as a boy, and to the call 
ot Beauty when І came of age, this world is not only a shadow, 
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but more still, a shadow of a shade. For to me, as to every 
Platonist, the “ idea " is more real than the “thing ". 

How shall we escape from our prison-house—from this 
world which insists on being made the measuring-rod for 
every other world? Our lot is cast in it; like a train that 
must run on two rails, life has already laid down our two 
rails—Dharma and Karma, Duty and Environment. We ca 
go on the rails forwards or backwards. But we seem bound 
fast to the dead level which we call * this world ". 

Yet we are not altogether helpless behind our prison 
walls, for we can break through. The man or woman 
who loves greatly breaks through, for a while; the 
artist during his moments of creation, the saint as he 
flames in adoration, break through, for a while. But 
break through not only once, but to arrange so that the prison 
wall shall not be intact again— what is the technique fo 
that ? For it is a technique. 

That technique begins when once we find the Work in 
which we see our soul’s lineaments. Of old in India, when 


thinking of Brahman, * the One without a second,” the wise | 


ones taught us to say: “Tat Brahma, tad asmi—Thi 
Brahman, І am He!” But there is another way also; it is t0 
say: "Tat Karma, tad asmi—That Work, that am I!” For 
the word Karma means Work. 

Little use asking another: “ What is my Work?” We 
must each experiment again and again until we know, beyoni 
any doubt of ours, let alone the doubts of others, what 8 
indeed our Work. (Fortunate indeed if, as we are born, we 
know instinctively what is our Work.) When each can say: 
“IT know my Work,” then he may consult an elder with the 
question: “ How can I do my Work better ?” For the elders 
are the experts in technique, and it is to teach the Technique 
of Perfection that they live on, in the prison-house of је 
whence they can escape to “ Heaven," if they were so to wil 
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But they have willed to live with us in order to teach us the 
true technique of our Work. 

Such are the Masters of the Wisdom, who live with us 
in our prison, where the Divine Things of God which They 
know are but shadows of a shade, in order to teach us how 
we may break down the walls of our prison-house. Yet They 
are helpless, even to help us, until we find our Work. For 
our Work is our road to Them, as also to our highest Divinity. 
“Tat Karma, tad asmi—That Work, that am I "—this is the 
Gospel of the New Day. 


2 E I for easy lives. Pray to be stronger men. Do not 

etm ` ven to your powers. Pray for powers equal to your 

Ke s А Au э of your work shall be no miracle. But you 

de Rd с е. Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the 
of life, which has come to you by the grace of God. 


PHILLIP BROOKS 


KARMA IN “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE" 


By J. KRUISHEER 


(General Secretary of the Netherlands Section) 


KARMA. He who through study and meditation unveils its intricate | 


paths, and throws light on those dark ways, in the windings of which 
so many men perish owing to their ignorance of the labyrinth o | 
life—is working for the good of his fellow-men.' 


Encouraged by the above-mentioned words of Н. Р. B, 
we will try and see whether we have the good fortune to 
disentangle something of these intricate paths of Каша 
these attempts lead us nowhere, which is quite possible, yet 
they in themselves seem worth while, if our study can be | 
guided by the several hints scattered over the three volumes | 
of The Secret Doctrine. Karma would seem to be a word d 
many meanings, which is generally the case when we try to | 
translate one or another Oriental word with an occult meaning | 
into any European language; and one of the greatest difficulties 
of Westerners, in trying to comprehend such words, lies 
in the fact that it is generally translated by one single wor 
only, when the combination of several different words would 
give a much more approximately accurate idea. We generally 
use the word "action," the Law of Action and Reaction, | 
but we are led to suppose that it is but a relatively accurate 
approximation of the deeper meaning behind it. 


| 


Karma. Exoterically, this is simply and literally “ action,” % 


Esoterically, it is quite ? 
fects.’ 


rather an “effect-producing cause", 
different thing in its far-reaching moral ef 
! The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 319. 
з Ibid., Vol. I, p. 695. 
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Following up this line of thought we realize also that 
very often some of us inadvertently associate this “action " 
manly with reactions, coming for the greatest part from out- | 
side, reward and punishment brought about by outward | 
agencies and by a law outside ourselves ; we forget that an 
equally important part of these reactions takes place entirely 
within ourselves, within our subtler bodies, changing them 
constantly according to our own self-made vibrations. More- 
over, in common parlance, students when speaking of Karma | 
smetimes lay more stress on results than on causes but the | 
causes are much more predominant and primal—within as 
well as without ourselves. 

Karma cannot be a law outside ourselves, unconnectedly 
acting іп a more or less loose way upon ourselves. It does not 
bring to us from somewhere outside the results or effects of 
our doings as a terrestrial judge might condemn or reward, 
even though absolutely according to the utmost righteousness. 
em м - design nor predestine ; it is man 
Patten ioc : - ере causes, and Karmic law only 
Аа? ego 2 x "Hua cause of its coming 
Laeti бу-у * esen endency of Nature to resume 

en disturbed. 


W 
а Пк hor and these awaken the corresponding powers 
Фасо toed orld, which are magnetically and irresistibly 
and react upon—those who produce such causes, 


whether such 
persons i ; : : 
inkers who breed vele practically the evil-doers, or simply 


| телә en of the very important, if not the most 
Te СЕ See on or instruments for Karma; and it 
руы cum the mystic and mysterious connection 

| ап е Higher and the Lower Mind, called by so many 
bike: Dames and presented by so many symbols, has in 
Y or other to do with Karma. Mind is superior to 


feeling i 
Чч ^ and students of Theosophy have studied the creative 
he "Hg Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 149, 
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power of thought, so that we need not argue here that our 
thoughts form the most influential part of our Karmic changes, | 
We constantly change ourselves by our thoughts and feelings, 
resulting in actions; these thoughts and feelings in them 
selves are actions. If we are able to see Karma as “ change” 
action and reaction (but for the greater part within ourselves), 
then with this knowledge of thought-power and its effects o 
the subtler bodies, it becomes clear that we “ create” ош. 
selves at every moment of our life. As a man thinks, thu 
he is; as a man thinks in his heart, so he becomes, This 
building or creating of ourselves is Karma, the ever-changing | 
of man, or “ man at work," a term I think our former Vice | 
President, Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, used somewhere. Thus 
Karma is the Law of Creation. “ Man at work” seems tobe | 
a good definition, for it gives the idea of a living сой | 
change. But this implies also that Karma is the Law of every | 


“ Creation," be it the tiniest or the most exalted опе; it isthe 
Law of cyclic Evolution. 


_ At the first flutter of renascent life, Swabhavat, the Mutable | 
Radiance of the Immutable Darkness unconscious in Eternity, passes, & | 
every new rebirth of Kosmos, from an inactive state into one 0 
intense activity, which it differentiates, and then begins its work | 
through that differentiation. This work is Karma.' | 

Here also Karma is called “ work," the word we use 
in connection with “change”. It is however also called 
“radiance” and is here inseparably connected with the birth 
—rather rebirth—of a living entity, Microcosmos or Macr? 
cosmos. Consequently, Karma is the law that governs the 
coming into birth of each new manifestation into existence 
and matter, or rather is the active working of that manifeste: 
tion itself. Karma is active only during life on earth; !! 
is inactive during pralaya; it is but the spiritual dynam 
effect of causes or forces produced and awakened into activity 
by our own actions. 


! The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, pp. 695.6. 
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It seems significant that the study of Karma directly 
leads us to a study of “Creation” or manifestation, 
making of Karma the law of manifestation as well 
as the law of retribution, “since the whole of the 
visible Kosmos consists of self-produced beings, the creatures 
d Karma"; So Karma is the Law of Manifestation 
of all creatures in their periodic reappearance in new 
forms or bodies within Time and Space ; it manifests at every 
new incarnation, at every “descending into matter”. 
“Nirvana is actionless; it is neither a result nor a cause 
but an ever eternal present IS," says Nagasena. Hence it 
can have no relation to or concern with action, merit or 
demerit, since these are subject to Karma. 

The descent from pralaya into birth we may find 
described in various and widely diíferent ways, mostly 
symbolical or allegorical, and very often it is called a fall into 
sin. Karma—when used as a synonym for sin—means the 
At of some action with a view to the attainment of 
eden re which therefore hurts somebody else; and 
мау c arma is also the effect of an act produced 
"pen ^n а evil and punishment become the agents of | 
cus b in y 1n an absolutely retributive sense do they 

рх rvants of the good. | 
ra ee neutralization, liberation from sin and 
айыны, Кы ing) results in the mastering of destiny, the 
нр xe е lessening of the power which turns 
wearing out of the ge the ceasing of Karmic workirig, the 
50, Karma баг Gas which caused these “ workings A | 

force ; for its dc. е а real force, or the transposition of | 

S Uc аш. > dum and the effects are caused by force. 
| world of though; action creates reactions and Karma in the | 
ught and feeling, as well as in that of physical | 


action : : 
ауе 
' ауе, in the former even more so than in the latter. 

Ц 


1 
The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 696 
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Karma does not cease in this world of physical action in dens 
and tangible matter, but ‘‘ works” first and foremost in th 
world of thought. We will deal with this fact presently. 
Karma, the Law of Causation, the Law of Creation, | 
also the Law of periodic Manifestation into matter, the 
coming into action of a living being into reincarnation at each 
new periodical reappearance in the long, long series d 
rebirths. Behind each one of these relatively new appear: 
ances in bodies, lies Karma, work or action in a forme | 
manifestation, in another existence. This pushing back 
wards into Time should bring us in the end to the One Firs | 
Cause, and then the question arises: what was before That? | 
The First Cause in Itself cannot be anything else than a new 
Beginning of another Karmic Cycle; this Universe muš 
also be the Reincarnation of a former Universe, is in its tum 
a new Karmic Cycle; and the Karma of this present one? | 
the transplantation of another and former Cycle, the Karmit | 
germs being brought over to the next one. | 
All this seems to indicate only one possible answer asto 
the question of the beginning of individual Karma. We all teni | 
to believe too easily that Karma is but a very simple law M | 
problem ; yet when we try to penetrate somewhat deeper, its 
this very difficulty of the first original Cause that seems it | 
soluble. *' Every one of our Egos has the Karma of past Man- | 
vantaras behind.” * Of past Manvantaras! Every apparent 
newly created creature brings with it into its new existent 
the germs of former Karma (or existences). Only when wea 
able to look beyond the present cycle beyond finiteness, begin- 
ning and end, can we reach into the Infinite. Karma, is 
Universal Law, is without beginning or end; Karma "i5 
always. It is only when considered within a somewhat limited 
field of a more or less limited part, that there is a question of 
beginning and end; as a general principle this is utterly 
! The Secret Doctrine, Vol. III, p. 579. 
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At each new manifestation, Karma is the new 


impossible. 
Eternal Now. 


succession of states of consciousness within the 
It seems but relatively true that at the moment of 
«individualization ” or the genesis of Man—in the middle of 
the Third Round—an absolutely new creature or Monad is 
launched on the sea of life. The unmistakably true fact is 
that there is no absolute Karma-less Beginning at this 
moment of individualization into the human kingdom, nor 
at any other moment; but, on the contrary, at that very 
moment important differences do already exist. This should 
put us on our guard. There are three so-called good ways 
of individualization as also three wrong ones. Where then 
inm these obvious cases do the apparently unjust differences 
‘begin ”? The only probability, in fact the only possibility, 
ене to be that there already existed Karmic ' work 4 
behind this once more coming-into-action of the Ego, even 
when in this Manvantara the Monad in question may manifest 
к an Ego for the first time. Ме repeat: “ Every one of 
in Egos has the Karma of past Manvantaras behind.” * From 
e ak oen d I the vegetable evolutions, is brought 
further back (if ther ii SRO —À—— 
наь hèt ^ Perd is any) and the only true answer 
former Manvantaras гз т tee ini сле л е 
оао or I : s . indicates. The selection 
of tenascent life. ; r of the paths, even at this first dawn 
tulisse EN is once more a difference of age and a 
id Rod coo Sia In other words, it is apparently not 
Monads Toig тж so, neither the last time—that we as 
{һе Па Even s creatures in the Karmic Cycles of 
pralaya and some new n MAR “ Perfect," there is а 
Bes Beet we reawakening into Karma and action. 
g is everlasting, without beginning or 


end; so it j 
tg 31$ not philosophical reasoning if we cut off the 
* Secret Doctrine, V o]. III, p. 579 


| 
| 
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series of manifestation at a certain point and assume 


that it has begun then and there. Our Real Being i | 
not dependent on “ individuality” but remains on а mud | 


higher level; it never had beginning nor end, neve 
ceases to exist; what happens is but the unfolding o 
extending of“ working-consciousness "—and this is Karma 
Although the proposition sounds perhaps too bold, there 
seems no other way out but that, after a complete Cycled 
Evolution—even unto Perfection (for this particular Cycle of 
Universe)—a new Karmic Cycle, a new Manvantara, a new 
reincarnation in another incarnation of the Universe lies 
before us. “The Eternity of the Pilgrim (Monad] is like 
wink of the Eye of Self-Existence,” as the Book of Dzyan puts 
it. “The appearance and disappearance of Worlds is likea 
regular tidal ebb of flux and reflux ";' and our Karmic Selves 
are each time once more reborn into these worlds. 


" Karma . . . exists from and in Eternity, it cannot 


be said to act, for it is Action itself." 2 It begins (anew) o 
reawakens with the reawakening of a Self after Pralaya. "To 
make the working of Karma—in the periodical renovation 0 


the Universe—more evident and intelligible to the student | 


when he arrives at the origin and evolution of man, he has 
now to examine with us the Esoteric bearing of the Karmic 
Cycles upon Universal Ethics." * Work is the one essence of all 
existence in manifestation and so Karma is “ the work or att 
of self-creation ". Every moment of life we create ourselves 
by thinking, feeling, working and thus alter the effects on 
ourselves through our various subtler bodies: that “ work” 4 
ours is Karma. 


(7o be concluded) 


Y The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 45. 
? [bid., Vol. II, p. 319. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 820. 


TOWARDS A RELIGIOUS 
SYNTHESIS 


By JAMES H. COUSINS 


me normal human individual is endowed in some 
degree with the capacities of intuition, emotion, cogni- 
tion and action. These capacities operate in both an inward 
and outward direction ; and the direction sets up a character- 
istic distinction within a particular capacity, thus constituting, 
in effect, an octave of human endowment: (1) illumination, 
(2) inspiration; (3) aspiration, (4) expression ; (5) contem- 
plation, (6) observation ; (7) organization, (8) action. 

The emotion-capacity—to the in-turned phase of which 
we here confine our attention—is expansive ; and in pursuit 
of us fulfilment moves away from its immediate phase of 
consciousness, either outwardly, when it takes on the 
characteristic of expression whose typical fulfilment is in 
creative art, or inwardly, when it takes on the characteristic 
of aspiration whose typical fulfilment is in religion. The 
latter is the subject of this study. 

Ne. only is the. in-turned emotional mood of aspiration, 
Mice a ases historical expression is the religions of 
itself a T note of the octave of human capacity ; it 
the Кен E the keynote of a scale of its own in which 
Masc ion E of the octave become subsidiary to it. Let 

e octave of religion as aspirational fulfilment ; 
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and, in order to avoid the psychopathic connotations that have 

gathered round the terms introvert and extrovert, and the | 
false pedestrian sense that may be called up by the terms 

in-turned and out-turned, let us use the terms subjective and 

obiective for the characteristic differentiation of the two fats 

of the quadruple Janus of human capacity. 

The subjective emotional phase of religion is devotion; 
the objective emotional phase is religious observance. All 
religions have teachings that are local and taken a 
factual, such as the data of the birth, life and death 
of Jesus Christ; this is the objective cognitive phase 
They have also teachings of truths that belong tom 
time ог place, doctrines such as the omnipotence, 
omniscience and omnipresence of Deity; these are the 
subjective cognitive phase of religion. Their activities in the | 
life of the world are objective action ; while their internal 
organization and discipline are subjective action. The ultimate 
significance of religion rests in an inner experience whose 
objective phase is inspiration and whose subjective phase i$ | 
realization of individual unity with the Cosmic Life; and these | 
two phases are of the intuitional capacity. | 


INTUITION 


Realization 
Inspiration 
COGNITION EMOTION 
—MÀMÀ ee e 2а — дч жүл 
Truths eae Devotion 
E RELIGION Observance 


Organizalion 
and Discipline 
Activities 


ACTION 


This synthetical analysis of the octave of characteristics 
of religion in human endowment is found in the historica! 
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religions. Behind the vast elaboration of Hinduism there is 
the simple dharma (duty or work) of ultimate identification of 
the individual life and the Cosmic Life, from which comes 
moksha (liberation from the relatively lower and objective 
degrees of life). This identification is expressed in the daily 
recital of the gayatri mantram by the Brahmins; an assertion 
of the identity of the spark of light in the individual with the 
Cosmic Light that is embodied in the sun. The Zoroastrian 
worship is also towards the Cosmic Life through fire. Neither 
Hindus nor Parsis “worship ” the sun or fire as such, but as 
the special expressors of what they feel to be the central 
characteristic of life; the one conceiving it as illumination 
which dispels the ignorance that is the real separator of 
the individual and Cosmic phases of the One Life; the 
other conceiving it as combustion which purifies and 
unifies. The embodiments of their imaginative response 
to “the total push and pressure of the Cosmos”? are 
not persons but personifications ; yet not mere personifica- 
tions of mere abstractions, but the incarnations of the 
interactions of a Life that, though vastly vaster than the 
individual human life, is yet the same in essence. Francis 
Thompson, a Catholic poet, will help us to see the dissimilarity 
of similars in these two non-Catholic expressions of the 
Cosmic synthesis. 

My little- 

inthis thy sister-world ав in lags 

processions that revolve in thee: 

ot only of cyclic man 

— here discern’st the plan, 

Not Mc man but of the cyclic Me. 

The reflez : rtality's great years 

But аыр VIT Adan: 

п ample and in mur circling round 


Dove the far completion, wherewith crowned 
nconsumed shall chant in his own furnace-fire. 


І . 
096 by William James. 


| 
| 
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We therefore set the Hindu and Zoroastrian religions in the 
place of the intuition, as expressing humanity’s most intimate 
response to the Cosmic Life. | 

When the religious impulse moves a stage beyond that 
of the intuition, it becomes more closely identified with the 
external capacities of the inner being. It gains definition ani 
intensity, but loses largeness. It becomes psychologically 
local instead of universal, and carries the psychological 
limitation into time, place and personality. On the cognitive 
side it produced Buddhism, which abolished the Vedic Gods 
and the human soul, and laid out an eightfold way of escape 
from life. On the emotional side it produced Christianity, 
which, being emotional, retained the soul. 

There is this difference, however, between Buddhism 
and Christianity: on the cognitive side the emphasis is mort 
on the practice of the teachings than on the Teacher 
himself, for the mind seeks ideas rather than personality ; bi 
on the emotional side the emphasis is more on the Teachet 
than his teachings, for the emotions seek personality rather 
than ideas. Faith, not in truth but in a person, is the 
emotional substitute for understanding and its fulfilment in 
life. Through a confession of faith, some of the world's mos 
noted ruffians are occupying special seats at Matthew Arnolds 
“eternal tea-party,” while men of pure life and selfless 
activity, practisers of the teachings of Jesus Christ, а 
confined in the Cosmic tropics because they did not accept 
as historical fact the Cosmic symbolism that gathered about 
whatever of local factuality there is in the story of the 
Nazarene carpenter's son. 

Along with Buddhism we may bracket Jainism, which 
arose а little earlier than Buddhism from the same Vedie 
roots, abolished God, but retained the soul, and sought 9 
liberate it by right faith, right knowledge and right action. 
And along with Christianity we may bracket Islam, which 
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arose from the same Hebraic roots, and gathered its emotional 
force around the personality of the Prophet Muhammad. 

In Hebraism the expanding religious impulse made a 
special identification with the organized group-life, the 
expression of the subjective-active human capacity. “ The 
chosen people” was the one collective receptacle of the one 
truth, and this one truth could have only one source. Hence, 
“Hear O Israel! the Lord thy God is one God!” But He was 
a God of Law, not of Love. His utterances were edicts of 
the will, not statements to the mind or exclamations to the 
heart. The religious impulse, therefore, had to fulfil itself 
through an obedience that expressed itself in ceremonial 
remembrance of the “опе God” and in daily individual 
life enlarged and co-ordinated by the affirmation that 
“tighteousness exalteth a nation ”. 
| Тһе psychologically last stage of the outgoing religious 
impulse is expressed in the Japanese “ Way of the Gods,” 
Shinto, to which the Occident adds the false terminal ism. 
In Christianity there is no second Christ, though there is a 
rs колы of Christ. The Popes are God's vicars; their 
ecently acquired infallibility operates only in the inter- 
beds of “the word once delivered . . ." The Caliphs. 
diam 2. i descendants of God but of His prophet. 
PEL x à pees of a family as an atomized 
i een od-activity in the Universe, and the 
Boc omized expression of the shakti or power- 
"E a the Cosmic Life. But the Japanese 
Mei = Pisas impulse made the Sun-Goddess the 
of Mikados uis но, апа the still unbroken line 
of the Mikado. the гасат incarnations. Around the divinity 
eo seien it p y social organization grouped itself 
interminglings D > ап continues to group itself. But 
political Beis deg the national boundary, and the 

; Within the last seventy years of contact 
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with the outer world, for religious neutrality, led to a rece 
declaration that there is no official religion in Japan, and thi | 
Shinto has no sacred books, no dogma and no moral code, | | 
is, in short, a national psychism by which the doors betwee 
the worlds visible and invisible are kept ајаг, to be орел 
when some event of national importance is announced to the 
Sun-Goddess by the Mikado or his deputy. This is the 
extreme expression of the religious impulse limited to a group, 
and to a personality within the group, embodied solely in the 
action of ceremonial, and cut away from mental formulation 
and emotional reactions; such incursions as it receive, 
through mediumship, from beyond the horizon of the active 
consciousness being psychical, not intuitional/ 


INTUITION 


Hinduism 


COGNITION Zoroastrianism EMOTION 
І 
SYNT | 
Buddhism x aro Christianity | 
J = = — Isl * r 
ainism RELIGIONS Islam | 


oue EO ERE Ro Da 


Hebraism 
Shinto 


ACTION 

Looking synthetically at this juxtaposing of living | 
historical religions, we see them, not as mutually exclusive | 
and final statements of verity, but as essentially related 
but expressionally. differentiated responses to the impact 
of the commonly shared universal life, Where they have 
invested temporal personality and circumstance with Cosmt | 
significance, they have done rightly, and on this rest 
their vitality and longevity. Where they have sought 
to exalt personality, and circumstance to the place of the | 


1See The Cultural Unity of Asia for a more 


A detailed exposition of this matter, ant 
The New Japan for an intimate account of Japane 


se life; both by J. H. Cousins. 
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universal, to make the expression more important than 
what is seeking to be expressed and never can be fully 
expressed, they have committed the one heresy, and invited 
oblivion. It is this heresy that has provoked “ the modern 
mind” and led to disruption in life. 
We have now observed the co-ordination of the character- 
istics of religion in general, and of the dominant character- 
istic of the living historical religions, with the octave of 
human capacity. The co-ordination is not casual. It is 
essential. It rests on the fact that humanity is a unity, and 
that the commonly shared religious impulse necessarily 
takes on the characteristics of human capacity. As is man, 
$0-18 religion in general. As is religion in general, so is 
a religion in particular. Nay, more, as is a religion in 
= so are its details. The octave of characteristics is | 
found in every cross-section of every expression of life, and | 
"tend fragment of it. The crystal breaks in crystals. 
Were АРА important law of life, which only the 
С ы apprehend. It affects all phases of life ; 
"m B icate its demonstration only in the phase 
iar iba ed cade enquire as to how it applies in certain 
ше, ristian religion. 
oe in the fact that the synthesis of simple 
кетй Saar endowment—intuition, emotion, 
Рета ел © dec a synthesis, we cannot treat any 
sila: at tha epee completely separate from the others, 
and, etubodinient h — it recognizes that time and space 
upon them ae imposed various ratios of interaction 
siia css deat k special characteristic predominance ; 
impulse "Мелна response to the universal religious 
dimittis d made, we are not asking for 
18 more mysticism камета ouem a p. е 
than in th MEER ional receptivity) in Catholicism 
e combined other aspects of Christianity. 
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But in the matter of predominant mysticism within 
a group, we have to give the place to Quakerism—a 
obsolete yet persistent title for a widely spread group d 
individuals who call themselves Friends, and whose centri 
religious exercise is waiting on the touch of the intuition with 
the least interference by cognition or emotion. 

Catholicism gives the most complete expression i 
emotionalized religion in devotion to personality, not only to 
Jesus Christ, but to the Blessed Virgin and a vast company of 
Saints; and in an aesthetical expression that produced the 
arts of Europe at their highest. 

Protestantism arose out of a revolt against certain dogmas 
of Catholicism, and, while its revolt and its succeeding 
ramifications have their emotional aspect, it is essentially 
on the side of the cognition, roundly asserting the right 
individual mental judgment. і 

Nonconformity felt the group-organizing influence; at | 
Salvationism carried the Christian religious impulse to the | 
utmost of expression in the external life of the people. 


Quakerism | 


ore СЕЧЕ Магы 


Salvationism | 


| 

Protestantism pet Catholicism | 
——— 
(j — M | 


Naecenfarilte | | 


Thus Christianity discloses the fundamental characters | 
tics of human capacity. Now take Catholicism. It too dis | 
closes its synthetical ancestry in (1) its worship of Jesus 
Christ and the Virgin Mary as the thither and hither aspects 
of the inner life of religion, (2) its emotional and aesthetica! 
evocation of that life in the mass, (3) its elaborate doctrine 
and philosophy, (4) its group-life and individual observances 

Now take a detail of the religion. The central object of all 
Christian worship is Jesus Christ; and while at first glance 
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that statement of fact may seem complete, yet, on examination, 
it too shows the fundamental design : (1) its intuitive faith is an 
elernal association of the worshipper with the object of wor- 
ship in heaven ; (2) its mind cons the teachings of Jesus; (3) 
its heart ponders His life ; (4) its external life seeks, at least 
in theory, to mould itself on the actions of Jesus. 

So much for the appearance of the fundamental design of 
intuition, emotion, cognition and action in Christianity. Let 
us next enquire as to how far it shows itself in the two religions 
that command the devotion of the majority of the peoples of 
Asia, and that are related to one another as a tradition and a 
protest, even as Catholicism is related to Protestantism : Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism, 


(To be concluded) 


ede d 15 E jewel with its own colour; each religion is a gem 
чуед оя ; and all are taken by the mighty Jeweller, in order 
Жа ды own which He will place on the brow of Humanity. 
га Pes p with its own colour and does not try to make it 
tatoos. them 1 ur, but rather unlike, the more unlike the better; He 
| И К ogether with the gold of Love, He sets them in the 
| lhe Divine "sonas at the very top, He places the Kohinoor of 
ttd shows ij onc 4 e white diamond which has in it every colour 
is the diad МЕ alone, Such is the crown of the future, such 
em that God is preparing for Humanity. 
ANNIE BESANT 


AUTHORITY 
Bv THE Кт. REV. GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 
ees years ago, His Holiness the late Pope Benedict 


declared that there are five plagues afflicting humanity 
at the present time. Four of them are: first, an abnormal 


aversion to work, second, an unprecedented hatred between | 
man and man, third, an excessive thirst for pleasure as the | 


great aim of life, and fourth a gross materialism which denis 
the reality of the spiritual in human life. Then comes tht 
fifth with which this article is concerned—" the unprece 
dented challenge to authority ". 


Now what does His Holiness mean by the wot 


“authority” ? Does he mean authority which does not permi 
itself to be challenged; or which there are no means ú 
challenging ? Or does he mean authority which is unchalleng® 
able because it is demonstrably authoritative, because i5 
sources are visible, though not necessarily appreciable, to thè 
average intelligence? Presumably he was referring mainly 
to the former type of authority, and in any case to authority 
without, not to authority within. He was probably referring 
to authority which must not be challenged because 500 


person or body of persons declares that it must not b | 


challenged. In other words, he was referring to an authority 
which must be regarded as such because it is declared to ЁЁ 
such by another authority, the latter either being self-co™ 
stituted or itself depending upon yet another authority ; % 
that of authority there is no end. In fact, authority th 
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becomes a circle which many people might regard as not a 
little vicious. 

But why should authority not be challenged ? Why 
should not authority continually be challenged as to its truth 
for us, and no less as to its respect and reverence for us? Is 
there anything we ought not to be constantly challenging so 
as continually to be sure that we are alive to it and that 
it is alive to us? If anyone say that it is not reverent to 
challenge this or that, are we necessarily bound by his 
declaration, by his judgment? Is his judgment sacrosanct, 
infallible ? On what authority is it so sacrosanct or infallible ? 
What can be sacrosanct save that which is true for us, real 
for us, sublime for us? Even this cannot, in the nature of 
things, be infallible ? Only infallibility can gauge infallibility. 
Only the whole can know the whole; and is there a whole to 
know? That which is sacrosanct to-day may not be sacrosanct 
tomorrow, at all events so far as we are concerned, though 
no doubt all is sacrosanct from the larger standpoint. In any 
Lm ae we are challenging is not Truth Absolute, 
Pg + ia be, for we can know nothing about Truth 
i Truth Ms cases we are challenging our understanding 
а ent challenging conception, belief, tradition, 
We are ho. ude, whether our own ог those of others. 
telis эм the masks of Reality, whether masks 
challenge we E or made by others. And unless we do so 
"iL steel е penetrate into that which the masks 
sanctuary, er pass from the outer court into the inner 
ыга буты to authority is surely right. 
а uus x = оуе challenge ? God ? But He stands 
mean by the ia prog аз we may think we know what we 
not in revelation fr od,” only in interpretation from below, 
We have i om above, Where we have “God said” 

in fact but a translation i i í 
9 , an impression, a stepping 
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cult both to define and to trace. We do not challenge Goi, 
but it is as reverent as it is necessary to challenge ош 
understanding of God, to challenge the word itself and all its 
implications for their precise significance to us. It is some. 
times regarded as blasphemous to reject God, to be ableto 
attach no meaning to the word. But because we set upan 
image and worship it, are those who do not worship our image 
guilty of blasphemy ? At best we possess but a poor ani 
distorted image of God, be our conception of this word wha 
it may. There is only one real blasphemy, and that is the 
blasphemy against Life, which is to live untruly to опей 
But to live out of accord with the image of another is surely 
not blasphemy, any more than it is blasphemy to disagree 
with someone. It is not well to be disrespectful to the images 
of others, but we have the right and the duty to pe 
where we will. 

Is any teaching to be above challenge? Teaching, to, | 
must needs be an interpretation from below, however much i 
may also be a revelation from above. The Absolute tempers 
the wind of its absoluteness to the relative, which must needs 
be shorn of its absoluteness, In other words, from the exces 
of the Glory of Truth our youthful and therefore ignorant 
eyes are veiled. We know but in part, and the utmost we 
know at any time must needs be but a fragment of that 
which is knowable. Hence, that the relative may grow i? 
absoluteness, that our eyes may grow strong, that the pat! 
may grow towards the whole, challenge—which is change- 
is imperative, lest we imagine the part to be the whole, and 
ourselves to be full-grown. All teaching, by very reason oi 
its being teaching, involves limitation; and hence must be 
challenged, though for a time it may usefully be taken as ê 


working hypothesis, as an interpretation which must be tested 
by realization. 
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A Person? The same is true of Persons. Most teachers 
are infinitely greater than their messages or teachings. All 
teachers must needs veil their Light from the weakness of 
their pupils’ eyes. If we would know our teacher we must 
challenge—not the teacher, but our understanding of him. 
Who are we to challenge the teacher? If at any time he 
have helped us towards the Truth, our gratitude must be eter- 
nd. And may it not be that when we doubt him we are not 
understanding him ? May it not sometimes be that when we 
decide to leave him we are leaving one of whom we still 
have need? But if we have other lessons to learn which are 
mt his to teach then may we have to enter other class-rooms 
and sit at the feet of other teachers, not forgetting him, but 
for the time learning elsewhere, and able to learn else- 
where partly because of him. We need not waste time 
ш challenging teachers, but we do well to consider the 
applicability of their teachings to ourselves. This is right 
challenge. 

A Church? What is a Church but a repository ? However 
a M iren instituted, and whatever may have 

Pare as instituted, they grow to be man- 
a sim to receive from man additions to and modi- 
ipis cam Pape contents, until, it may be, these 
Ба зене а = ая if not entirely lost in that which 
йн. M z м nd where there is alleged revelation 
REC p d ee = x att to challenge the 
to Ње Chirst is to a. ada - capa E iba 
nature of His терали ат iscover what really is the 
din ба dicis , : = o be content with its appearance 
tomiestecorder o хе the coloured glass of some hearer or of 
libi artes ot hearsay. No doubt this has its value, but 

initely challengeable value. We see through 
glass darkly. We m t] g a 
end we must need ust learn to see face to face, and to this 
з challenge, change. 
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In all such challenge, letit be repeated, we are mi 
challenging Truth. We аге not challenging  actualitiey 
Whatever these may be. We are challenging the Light a 
it appears to us after passing through the distorting ani 
darkening media of the outer worlds. Who are we ti 
challenge Truth? Who are we to challenge God? Whoar 
we to challenge the Bringers of Light to the world? Wh 
are we to challenge any person as to himself ? Who are we 
to challenge any teaching as to its actual verity ? Who at 
we to challenge persons and teachings, churches and faiths, 
as to their value to others? But we have the duty, out d 
very reverence for these persons and teachings, thes 
churches and faiths, these treasured conceptions of Life, 
and no less out of very reverence for ourselves, t 
challenge our own judgment of them, our own pictures 
of them, our own relations to them, our own under 
standing of them. We must challenge their truth to us 
for Life abhors mockery, hypocrisy and blindness, as Ï 
abhors a vacuum, which indeed these are. Inasmuch # 
Truth is in part understanding, true reverence must also be 
understanding. And the process of challenge is the processo 
taking constant stock of the contents of ourselves, that we 
may be sure we are living increasingly in the depths of Lit 
from out the shallows, that we are increasingly moving awa) 


from those which are for us the greater darknesses into the 
lesser, from dawnings into days. 


Surely, too, may we challenge authority as to its respect, 
nay as to its reverence, for us and for what we atè 
Authority which forbids search, and demands unseeing 
compliance with its assertions, and would enforce suc 
autocracy by recourse to fear, is, to say the very least ê 
dangerous authority, and should be to many an authority all the 
more challengeable by reason of the means it adopts to secu! 
unchallengeable sway and dominion. Indeed, it may well '* 
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doubted if such “authority ” is true authority for the 
majority, even if it be so for a few, if it be authority at all 
in the true sense of the word, as we shall see when we 
proceed to a definition. 

Is not reverence, a sense of the more, a major quality of 
Truth? Whatever else may be in Truth such as we know 
Truth in these outer regions of Light veiled, it must at least 
convey to us the sense of “ moreness,” the sense of majesties 
and splendours beyond our ken. Truth may satisfy and cause 
to rejoice. But Truth also calls to depths and distances 
by the very fact of this inherent quality of reverence. True 
authority must, therefore, be reverent, and we have the 
duty towards ourselves to challenge it as to its power so 
to call us, It may be true authority and yet not call us. 
Then is it not true authority for us, though it may well be 
such for others. True authority must be reverent of ourselves, 
ever seeking to aid us to discover ourselves, to live in our 
own freedom and in our own powers and purposes, as these 
unfold themselves to us. God made man to be immortal and 
made him to be an image of His own eternity, nothing short 
this, nothing less than this; not an image of an aspect in 
time, but an image of eternity. To such an end, how great a 
ns сат іп all things, to all things, in all relation- 
a = x xig is reverence but the very sense of eternity 
To this a of time, To this must true authority call us. 

we call ourselves. 
et pec us consider what authority really is. Literally, 
x тоа Literally and truly, that which does 
it be called сла tó grow, is not authority, even though 
Ча ies authority. The. essence of authority is thus 
the mets du ^as Authority is a fructilying agent. And 
бн dir its genuineness, of its reality, is its power 
NUS hes a ase, to cause to grow, to fructify. Its nature 

portance than its fruits. That which in some 
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causes increase, growth, may have the reverse effec i: 
others, or at least may have no such effect at all. That which | 
is literally authority to some may be the reverse of authority 
to others. But true authority, reliable authority, dependabk 
authority, is the power which fructifies. Hence, one ma 
authority may well be another man’s destruction. Authority 
is relative and not absolute. 

Let us now see whence authority is derived. In the fir 
place, since etymologically authority is a force which caus 
to increase, which causes growth, it must be omnipresei 
Since growth is universal. Authority, therefore, must bea 
aspect of Life. But, as authority, it must necessarily be: 
specialized aspect of Life. Authority is Life viewed in: 
certain light. Authority, by its very etymological nature, mus 
be Life objectivized. Authority must be a vision of growth | 
and if it be true authority must cause growth. It must haw 
these two characteristics, not absolutely, of course—t 
authority can, within the terms of our existence, be absolule- 
but relatively ; relatively, that is, to an individual. 

Authority is inconceivable without individuality, just 
the idea of subject necessarily involves the idea of objet 
Authority is objective, and individuality is subjective. Author 
ity, if true, is a vision of a larger individuality. lt i$? 
larger individuality objectivized. It is the less £azing upon the 
more. It is the less remembering the more. It is the less 
recognizing and reaching out towards the more. Such isthe 
function of true authority, that is to say of authority which 
fulfils itself. 


(7o be concluded) 
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TECHNOCRACY EVOLVING 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 


By SAMUEL C. CONVERSE 


u i mee will result from Technocracy ?" is a question 

asked by many in the United States, now that the 
movement is receiving less attention after several weeks of 
publicity given by newspapers, magazines and discussions in 
public forums. The answer must come from the American 
people. 

Sponsors of the moment raised an old issue, but in such a 
colourful way that it has left an impression. Less publicity is 
being given to the movement, but it is not being forgotten. 
À large number of Technocrats are now digging in for a long 
campaign and preparing for a big drive to effect legislation 
which will mean greater economic equality. 

Probably never before have the American Theosophists 
rei a better opportunity for evolving Universal Brother- 
на ж-не of a system such as has been enunciated by 
he a presumably would mean the downfall of 

among the whole human race, thus eliminating 
nationalism and racial prejudice. 
dun interests are continuing to hurl their barbs of 
м gh з ө weapon in the United States where there 
waka ка 1р of words and catch phrases. But the serious- 
his ee that Technocracy has established a 
wane E at it has diagnosed the cause of the present 
aos and all its suffering. 
that e = certain. irrefutable facts. It is well known 
million individuals are without employment; 
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that unemployment is affecting between 30 and 60 millions; | 
that thousands and thousands of families are dependent | 
on commissaries for subsistence; that the soup kitchens ani 
bread lines are increasing in number and length. М 
American public have not been blinded to those facts. 

In ever-increasing numbers they ask why is it that 
a land where there is unlimited natural wealth there shoul! 
be suffering; when grain bulges elevators why mu 
there be hunger; when coal is stored in mountainous pils 
why must anyone suffer from cold; when warehouses at 
filled high with cotton, woo! and commodities, why shoul 
there be want. 

Technocracy's charge that mechanization of industry’ | 
the cause, that the machine has made the present economit 
system archaic and inadequate, is receiving serious ani 
careful thought. 

Technocracy, as almost every one knows, is the tert 
applied to a survey and study which has been conductei 
during the past twelve years by a group of scientists ; the 
survey has been conducted in the cold-blooded method o 
science; and it has reduced the last century's growth of the 
social, industrial and agricultural mechanism of the United 
States into terms of employment, production and energy 
expended. As a result of graphing and plotting such growth, 
Technocracy announced that the price or profit system mus! 
go or there would result social chaos. 

Of course, both Technocrats and Technocracy have mel 
with venomous criticism. Statistics and comparisons for 
showing how the machine has displaced human energy hav? | 
been attacked and branded inaccurate and false. But eve? 
if wrong, these statistics have vividly suggested that eithet 
the machine must be curbed by man or there must come 
into existence a new economic system. Statistics are 0 
necessary to establish that human energy is becoming less 
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ary in the production of wealth ; that it is be- 
directive force. The telephone 
d the motion picture theatre 
aily illustrations. 


1933 


and less necess 
coming more and more a mere 
with its automatic dial an 
equipped with mechanical orchestrations are d 
The Press and magazines carry frequent articles describing new 
almost human in operation, that suggest displace- 


thus adding to the vast army of the 
o the 


inventions, 
ment of human energy, 
unemployed. Such inventions have become known t 
general public. 

There are many industrialists and businessmen who are 
ready to concede that Technocracy’s prediction that the price 
system is doomed to failure is logical and tenable. How can 
it be otherwise? Profit is an element of the price system. 
Competition demands low prices. They in turn make low 
cost in production necessary. The machine has proven itself 
more efficient and cheaper than human energy. The use of the 
machine causes unemployment which reduces the market of 
consumption. Lower prices and cheaper production necessitate 
further use of the machine, more unemployment and less 
consumption.» Thus it goes in a vicious circle, ever tightening 
and making the profits smaller. 
гае Ves dollar of income there must be two kinds of 
i eth e which vary with the prevailing price levels 
itus ащ = nn The former type does not affect 
са e so with the latter. The following compari- 
duxi E he effect of fixed items. In 1914 the per 
одавао ҷа interest and taxes in the United States, not 
mda oo ee on government loans, was $29 for interest 
5 eee 1928, per capita interest was $65 and 
асе ene ооз 1932, per capita interest cost had 
adieu , та Ga taxes cost had advanced to $84. 
rid RES ese аа һауе оп the per capita 
акыйа ы ses g power. In 1914, it was $318:50 ; 

" ,only to plunge to $175 in 1932. 
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That the United States is facing a crisis and new erais 
evident, The late President Calvin Coolidge admitted itin 
an interview given out shortly before his death. Some predict 
that there must be relief before another winter or there wil 


be a social revolution. Others suggest that a dictatorship may 
become necessary. 


Naturally there is much opposition from capitalism. 
But the greatest barrier to acceptance of Technocracy и 
any reform will be American indifference. Whether or 
not any immediate change will result from Technocray 
depends wholly upon the continuance of present conditions. 
There has not yet been enough suffering to overcome the 
American's prejudice to change from the old to the new | 
There are still vast numbers who insist upon the preservation 
of rugged Americanism—whatever that may be—and att 
unwilling to entertain any suggestions that sound of socialize 
tion. But there is every reason for believing that the whed 
of time will bring some radical change of economic systems. 

Like the man who was optimistic enough to express hope 
while on his way to the death chair that the electricians 
would go out on strike, are those who look to the foreiga 
market, the share-work programme, a new invention 0 
industry, some form of inflation or some other means, for 8 
solution to the present unemployment situation. 

But certain facts make such hope seem futile. The 
World War caused an industrial transition in the United 
States. Orders for munitions and goods showered on the 
American industries. The wheels of industry were geared tt 
top speed so as to fill those orders. Since the Armistice 
England and all Europe have been undergoing a reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. They are now able to supply most?! 
their own needs. They have also become highly techn* 
logized and again are competitors for foreign trade. The gold 
standard and high tariffs also affect the foreign trade of the 
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United States. The foreign market does not seem to offer 
any solution. The share-work programme does not increase 
the purchasing power of the country and so the market of 
consumption will feel little change. Inflation is not deemed 
sound by many. Any new industry would very likely soon 
machanize, the same as in the past, and relief would be only 
temporary. Development projects would mean even greater 
taxation and it is taxes that are checking expansion of 
industry and drying up the market of consumption. There is 
every indication that some revolutionary and radical change of 
the present economic system is inevitable. 

There is an ever-increasing number of persons who feel 
that something is wrong when an economic system makes it 
possible for a few to control the entire wealth, when luxury 
and happiness are for a few and the masses suffer in poverty. 
It will be these masses who will effect any change in econo- 
mic systems. They have not forgotten that the Declaration 
ot Independence was premised on the belief that men are 
created equal and that life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness are inalienable rights. These masses are growing 
stronger and greater. 
nh E suggestion that there be substituted for the 
diate "e backed by metal, a currency based on units 
ME в oe equally among all, has caused many 
Wy bd" përdonal e dg would be inimical to pro- 
the abolition of slavery de i d wetter же рын ан 
rights; that all hum TE the South of certain property 
with the right to TROA . ^ our legislation has interfered 
ds Quran: ract ; that prohibition and certain other 
that th ng on personal and property rights; but 
diii еге was enactment of such legislation for the welfar 

Society, Б 
a <a bie: remain enthusiastic about Technocracy 
ousands who are suffering from want; 
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those who have been deprived of savings when banks | 
closed their doors, when corporations became insolvent; thoy | 
who have lost their homes because of mortgage foreclosures | 
They are fast reaching a more ugly mood. They are nd | 
hesitant at voicing expressions for the need of a revolution | 
by force if that is the only means of improving conditions in 
America. 

England and Europe can look to the United States ani 
expect almost anything. No one can predict what will come 
before another winter. There may be chaos and bloodshed 
but presumably there will eventually come an improvement 
far more wonderful than any preceding one in the coursed 
evolution. | 

In substance Technocracy has said: “ There is too much 
waste and inefficiency. Elimination of it and the fullest used 
the machine will make possible an era never before experientei 
by the human race. There will no longer be any amassing d 
fortunes by the few. Instead there will be economic equality 
It is possible, by technologizing the whole system—social, in 
dustrial and agricultural—to evolve a system under which 
will be possible, by the adult population between the ages 
25 and 45 working only 660 hours a year, for the whole 
population to enjoy a standard of living which now would 
require an annual income of $ 20,000.” 

Chimerical ? Utopian ? Perhaps. 

But it is rapidly becoming the conviction of the public thé 
there is something radically wrong with the present economic 
system. They are demanding a change ; a new deal. Ther 
demand is becoming louder and louder. It must be heard i? 
time. If their cry leads to a reform that brings about ш 
change that means better living and greater happiness ЇЇ 4 
likely that similar changes will be adopted by the whole world; 
that the United States will have speeded up the evolution af 
Universal Brotherhood. 


JAIL LIFE IN INDIA 
BY TWICE-IN-GAOL 
(Concluded from f. 61) 


(5) Accommodation. Very often the prisoners are huddled 
together like a flock of sheep when there is a“ rush " of 
prisoners to the permanent jails ; sometimes more than doüble 
the usual number is sought to be accommodated in the wards. 
This causes great inconvenience and hardship to the prisoners. 
Regarding camp jails, one had better say nothing. The 
principle guiding them seems to be that Indians can be made 
to live in any way they, i.e., the authorities, choose. Already 
the standard of life in India is so simple ; and in the jails the 
adaptability of the prisoners is tried to its utmost limits. 

(6) Clothes. The general prisoners are given two pairs 
oi tipi pants, rather quarter pants, one sleeveless kurta or 
үлә s towel, one cap and three blankets. This set has to 
ess san months. During the cold season one more 
stis е hem are added, but no shoes. One finds this set 
a = деге есї апа inconvenient. The three blankets—to 
dados А dee nsn) and pillow—are so loosely woven that 
E EU ә tg bits of yarn which look like human hair 
T ys keep flying about throughout the ward and the 

mpound. The result is that it is seldom possible for a 


man : К 
to eat or drink anything that does not contain some hairs 
rom the blankets. 


a 
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(7) Utensils. To each prisoner are supplied two iron bowls 
one smaller than the other. Не eats in one and drinks outo | 
the other. These vessels rust quickly, so that within halt | 
hour water gets coloured ; and food in contact with the meti 
walls gets so coloured that the prisoner has to be careful ti 
leave the last coatings of food in the bowl. Recently they have 
improved the vessels supplied to A and B class prisoners, who 
in place of iron bowls are given aluminium plates, cups ani 
tumblers. 

(8) Sanitary arrangements. In the toilet arrangemenisdl 
sense of human decency has been practically done away with. 
The latrines are in rows and open at the front. Wate 
(used in India instead of toilet paper) is kept at another | 
place to which the prisoner must walk and at which he mus | 
wait for his turn, for only one or two tin mugs are кей 
there for the use of a large number of prisoners. As wale 
may not be taken into the latrines, each visit to the latrin 
is divided into two places. This arrangement is barbaros 
and needs immediate reform. 

(9) Medical aid. As has already been pointed out, i 
our jails medicine is only used to avoid risk of life and not | 
to cure diseases; and often there are very poor arrangements | 
even for such aid. Especially is this the case with politici 
prisoners who have to be herded together in the jail by 
thousands. Due to insanitary camp jail conditions hundreds 
of prisoners are always ill and generally there are only one 
or two sub-assistant surgeons to take care of them. The 
stock of medicine stored is small, and there are generally 
only four or five dozen cots for the most serious cases to lie 
on, while the others have to lie on the ground. This serious 
cause of complaint and dissatisfaction among the prisoners 5 
common. 

(10) Labour. No sensible man would object to the 
idea of work in jail as it contributes to the wealth of the 
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country. But the nature of this work needs our thoughts. 
Often prisoners are given extremely hard and humiliating 
duties to perform—not with a view to utilizing labour but with 
a view to humiliating them and crushing their spirit. For 
instance, the pressing out of oil from oil-seeds in the old 
crude fashion (which method is no longer used outside) is still 
current in jails. Two or three persons in a long day extract 
about 32 seers of oil from 10 seers of mustard seeds; and 
woe to those who must do this daily. The wheel must be 
always kept going by one of the two or three, for if the 
machine cooled down the extraction of oil would be 
impossible. The use of this shows an utter lack of regard 
for the welfare of the prisoners. No possible economy can be 
served by the use of such out-of-date machines. How much 
better would it be if useful arts were taught to the prisoners, 
which might be of great use within the jails as well as 
without. Something, no doubt, has been done in this direction, 
but much more still remains to be done. The oil-pressing 
mill certainly deserves to be buried beneath the suríace of the 
m чене these oil-mills are used by jail oíficials to 
ud Б es Pete well-to-do prisoners who somehow 
ics deos eavy amounts to be saved from this inhuman 
Nis ed i$ supposed to be determined according to 
BOE pns пасе but in actual practice that 1s another 
ption and bribery. 
and pen = c class prisoners are allowed to write 
бы Ба us in three months. The letters are 
а за x weeks in being censored. Little imagi- 
bide о see how sad this is and that there should 
quent and quicker exchange of letters. 

(12) Interviews. Her i j ; ; - 
NEU cce e again, an interview 1S possible 
мы лб. TEN хуна months. For A and B class 
ively. Reform 55 koci ifteen days and one month respect- 

espect also is needed to ameliorate 
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the condition of the C class prisoners, not only as regards thy 
period, but also regarding the method. For the usual meth 
of interview is that the prisoner and his visitor do not mes, 
but only see each other through the metallic screens of tw 
windows in the two opposite walls of the office room, An 
this interview is permitted for a few minutes only. Human 
speaking, arrangements should be made for more frequen 
interviews, longer interviews and real interviews—n! : 
mere glimpse with two walls between. Іп this connection 
it is also necessary to note that there is practically no pla: 
for interviewers to stay or wait till the interviews are arra 
ed. They come and sit or stand in the blazing sun ani 
sometimes even in the rain for hours together. So som 
arrangement for them is essential. 

(13) Study. Ву suitably utilizing the imprisonmet 
period, by organizing some kind of mental culture and wot! 
inside the jails, the character of the criminals could be trass 
formed. But as matters stand there are hardly any $% 
books available for study. In some jails there are some book 
but they are far from serving any really useful purp* 
What is needed is that every jail ought to have a small library 
of properly selected books that tend towards character-buildist 
Sometimes even lesson books are not permitted to prison? 
for use inside the jail. | 

(14) Writing materials. Barring А and B class prisoner 
writing materials are seldom permitted. This is а 8%] 
hardship to educated prisoners and they often resort to шїї 
means to procure writing materials. The more the I 
authorities show strictness in this respect, the more are they 
duped, for practically all jail news of importance find its Wa) 
out sooner or later. But it involves the degradation of the 
prisoners as well as of the jail authorities. Surely а 7^ 
generous gesture in this and other respects would £o a lon 
way towards smoothing the path for both. 
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(15) Religious observances. Quarrels arise between the 
jail authorities and the prisoners on the question of religious 
observances. Rules permit suitable arrangements of diet for 
such observances but generally not without some friction are 
arrangements made. The problem of singing softly in chorus 
morning and evening prayers has already been solved as stated 
above. Many an other similar point also requires similar 
solution; then much of the jail troubles that later on assume 
vast proportions would be avoided. 

These are some of the important points regarding jail life 
in India which need immediate and proper solution. Of 
course the political prisoners have their own special diffi- 
culties, their own special advantages, their own special 
strengths and weaknesses. When there is a great rush of 
such prisoners they have to suffer very badly. The men go 
to jail with only the clothes on their persons and sometimes 
are not supplied their jail kits, and so these poor men have 
to pass days and weeks without any change of clothes, with- 
e any bath, before the jail arranges to supply clothes and 
ы га reguli sedia i n strike of some sort. In 
rion e oget er in large numbers, and 
а аы cor is у most unsatisfactory in spite of even the 

e superintendents in some cases to im 
them. — 
corsi ctia the political prisoners by their lack of 
ишер, же Satyagraha methods create great 
opportunity Sei : ey are supposed to use the great 
get during the jail periods for self-reform. 


Freed ; 
Írom all worries of outside life—-care for the members. 


of the fami eggs 
esr ар the problem of livelihood, arranging for their 
lo irse and so on—one could do lots if only one were 
ња = jail life as tapasya (austerity) as a Satyagrahi 
Sa ce orking at themselves, reforming themselves, they 

x ет energy and strength for the work that lies ahead 
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ofthem. But generally the political prisoners, except in som: 
cases, only debase themselves in one respect or another 
during the period of their so-called tapasya. 

Coming again to the main question of jail reform, t 
me, fundamentally essential is a change of our whole attitud 
towards crime and criminals. The criminals are not really 
a doomed set of people only to be despised and punished by 
society. In the long course of man’s evolution life after lil; 
all men have to pass through such stages of barbarity. The 
only thing wrong about the criminals is that they are some 
what backward in evolution. They stand at a stage which 
the general mass of humanity has left behind. So that the 
crime instinct is more or less a kind of disease—not in the | 
physical body but in the inner principles of man. Th 
criminals are really younger brothers of humanity, standin 
just a little lower than the average man. Both the stage ofthe | 
criminal and the nature of the disease he is suffering from te 
quire that mankind should have a very loving and sympathett 
attitude towards them, just as wise people have towards littl 
children. If children spoil something or do them some har 
in their ignorance, they do not punish them but love them the 
more and so succeed in reforming them. Exactly simili 
should be our attitude towards the criminals. In th 
case of criminals, it will be found on due consideration 
that they are not the only persons responsible it 
the crimes they commit, but that society too is directly 
or indirectly responsible for such crimes, they are but the 
miserable tools. By treating criminals with consideratio? 
love and sympathy, we shall be able to awaken in them the! 
higher nature, which is only hidden behind their basenes 
аз the sun behind the clouds. Once that element oí the 
man's nature gets roused, his criminal instincts will cease 


due course of themselves, i.e. by the contact of this 1 
nature. 
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Looked at from this point of view how utterly unsuited 


appears the present jail administration. It is thought 
necessary that physically powerful men should be in charge 
of the prisoners; what is really needed are men strong in 
their inner nature and so able to inspire and rouse the inner 
nature of others. Then again the medicine that has to be 
administered to such patients pertains more to the inner 
nature of man than to his physical needs. So an understand- 
ing of human nature in its various aspects is necessary for 
the proper handling of criminals. In this work it will be 
evident that greedy, self-seeking persons of the world should 
not be given responsible positions. The men at the helm of 
affairs of an organization like this must understand human 
nature, must have some mastery over themselves and must 
be prepared to work from motives of pure unselfish 
service. These thoughts may appear too idealistic. But the 

| real solution of the problem can be effective only along this 
line, as then the very root of the evil would be destroyed. 

„Му object in writing this article is to point out the 
urgency and importance of jail reform. Some of the points 
m ne of universal application to crime and criminals. 

The t e others apply particularly to Indian conditions. 

е Fi made are only tentative. What this much- 

M OS алая needs is immediate overhauling 

erni Pied brothers in jails are suffering. А sense 

Reis sy fa DA enable us keenly to feel their pangs, hear | 

Mac iy aK P us from afar. Let us do something 

bes mae stantial to ameliorate their condition, and 

Fe soli ning of their own inner strength will help- 

куй e good and useful men that they really are in | 
nature. | 
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ART EXHIBITIONS AND THEIR 
VALUE 


BY C: JINARAJADASA 


(An Address delivered at the opening of the Indian Arts atl 
'Crafts Exhibition at Gokhale Hall, Madras, April 3, 1933.) 
© Ape value of an Arts and Crafts Exhibition is, first, i 
show the visitors what artists and craftsmen are creatin 
of beautiful things for daily life, and secondly, to give th 
message how our daily life can be understood in a di ; 
| 
| 


way in the light which the gospel of beauty gives to every 
thing. We have all of us to live from day to day, and out 
success depends upon the manner in which we do! 
Therefore, education in the art of living is necessary for us 
all. One part of it is given by our secular education 1 
school and college, and another part by the religious worship 
in temples and churches. 

But there is another aspect of the art of living whic 
comes when the individual understands that life is not som 
thing static but a creative and dynamic process. Itis А 
‘which teaches him that life is changing, and that he сап creat | 
a world for himself which is sometimes more true and more 
precious than anything that his environment can give him ^ 
wealth or position. It is the poet who teaches how to creat? 
а new and more lasting world, though people usually think 
that poetry is mere phantasy. So, too, the portrait paint? 
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gives a more true and lasting picture of the man whom he 


paints than does the mechanically more accurate camera. 

A civilization is really great only when on all sides some- 
thing of this creative quality of life is being taught to the 
citizen. That is supremely the function of the artist. Every 
beautiful object which the householder possesses in the home 
is telling him of a process of rejuvenation of himself, and how 
he is not the plaything of destiny that he appears to be. It is 
not every householder who can be a great creative artist, and 
yet until every householder does become some sort of an 
-— however rudimentary, he is missing the great purpose 
of life. 

The work of artists and craftsmen is complementary 
and not subsidiary to the work of statesmen and spiritual 
teachers. An Arts and Crafts Exhibition, if properly 
appreciated, becomes a source of civic purification and 
strengthening. Until every house has objects of daily use 
a beautiful, however simple they be, 
delta ig 8 E prosperity which gives content- 
MCA of life as something p well as lovely. 
AAE epe which says: “ If you have two 
VR aras A1 x a lily.” Our modern gospel of 
in eet a p you: pre two loaves, sell one and invest 
на тету ecurities. The Chinese proverb is the 
"ER. man that he is an artist whose treasures are 
in his own heart, 


| 
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THE MAGIC TUNE 


By THE REV. F. H. ALDHOUSE 


Ip little river runs unpolluted to the sea, at no place along 
its course is a town, or large village. It is a streako | 
silver beneath the moon, it reflects back the gold of the sun, | 
the stars are mirrored in its crystal wavelets. Beneath the | 
varying foliage of trees; through the emerald green of Irish 
meadows, where sheep and cattle placidly graze. The birà 
sang above it, the winds played upon its surface. But tie 
roar of commerce, the foulness of cities were unknown toil 
Its friends were the singing birds, thrushes and linnets, lari 
and robins, the brown trout that played or basked within i; 
the big vary-coloured dragon flies, and the midges they 
hawked after. Its old magic life was unbroken, as it wasit 
the beginning so was it now. Glens and streams, hills and 
woods where there is no disharmony, no bitter human sorrows 
or sordid wickedness, or dull drab wrecking aimlessness 
are not empty of life, they are ful] of it. Sweet, immortal 
existence, sparkling with joy, like the sunlight, pensive 
with beauty like the moonbeams remote from mans 
ugly, meaningless, cruel activities, as are the stars from 
the earth, lives as beautifully as do the flowers ће 
That is why running water, or sacred hills and wells and 
glens, are reverenced in Eirinn. One feels they are ensouled, 


and have a personality, that attracts and can enfold those thi! 
are in tune with it. 
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There was a little boy in my parish called Dennys 
Brennon, he was a pretty boy with black hair and grey Irish 
eyes, a clean and wholesome child, with a great taste for 
music. He could play the penny-whistle, till he almost 
persuaded you it was a piccolo, and a mouth organ was nearly 
an organ when he made music on it. In fact he was a genius 
on a small scale, and what seldom happens to such, his 
parents were quite sympathetic. His father was a successful 
fruit farmer, and his brothers Fintan and Kevin, both many 
years his senior, helped; and Dennys the baby of the family 
was also the pet, his musical efforts were appreciated and 
boasted of. He neither sought further cultivation of his gifts 
himself, nor did his friends think of such a thing, he just 
played and they listened and applauded. 

It was about that time of the year when aged people 
generally go, that old Bartly Haynes the piper died. March 
It was: Bartly was a decent old man, well known at every 
wedding, wake and dance in the three counties, he had only 
one failing—‘he liked the sup of drink”. I do not think it 
ае aca x: life, but it left his pockets empty ; 
айы me his famous bagpipes asa gift in return 

, etc. 
ted эзүү e him, and took the pipes to the 
niat] 25 <= Seii I did for the old man in 
"Sun wins ts bre Я c him if I refused his gift. 
ааа, УЗ oan - e Rector of the parish ? T am 
side uie cuisse e t of керү Both he and his 
беду Ба, ч rc у grateful. ' See what a wish our 
fruit and маа епруз, his parents said, they gave me 
bia ie es in quantities in return. Dennys held 

y were ullain pipes, which you can only play 
е Irish pipes) on his lap with a look of absolute 
he got up, flung his arms round my neck and 
In general he was a shy child. So I was 


Rect 


Sitting down, th 
beatitude, then 
kissed me, yet 
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amply rewarded for my present. I went away just then ir 
my annual holidays. On my return I found that thepips 
had been mastered by Dennys after only two demonstre 
tions by a professional performer, who had been attending 
Mrs. McGettigan’s wake. 

I was invited by Dennys’ mother to hear him play “Tte | 
Coolin” (The long-haired girl) which demands all the skil 
and temperament of a musician; and was charmed with tk 
interpretation I was treated to. The summer came, the #07 
of June with its myriad leaves dancing in the sunl 
the chorus of birds, the sweet warm breeze filled wil 
the scent of flowers. It was then that Dennys attractel | 
my attention with his pipe music. He took to goin 
into the field over the road opposite the Rectory. Thet | 
is a small stone bridge across the little Cloumethz 
river there. It was on the bank at that place he took his sea 
and played his pipes. It was about half-way between 0) 
house and his father's, and as the only passers-by in fene? 
were sheep it was a natural enough place to go to, where he 
would neither disturb or be interrupted. 

One afternoon I crossed that field about four o'clock ! 
was returning from a visit to the O’Bryan family, an old mat 
and his wife, she had just returned from a nursing home it 
Dublin, for she was very delicate, they were people d | 
substance and could afford that. I was glad she was betes 
for they were kind people, and I had had my fears she " 
hopelessly unwell this time. I therefore came back in goot 
spirits. I was twirling my stick and even whistling, for! the 
fields are far from eye and ear. It was then | heard Dennys | 
pipes, I resolved to cross by the stone bridge, that 1 might 
chat with him, though there is a wooden one that is 0n thé 
direct path to the Rectory. He was playing “ The Fairy | 
Hills "—you will find the tune in Bunting’s Ancient Irish 
Melodies—and was so wrapped up in his music-making that 


UU 
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he never saw my approach. 1 stood quietly till his lilting, | 
joyous, wistful melody ended. 

“Well done, Dennys!” I said, you make me wish I was | 
a fairy myself, that tune you know is supposed to be a real 
elfin ‘ran’. Why don't you come up to the Rectory 
any time you want to play, there is only myself and 
Mrs. McHarry there, and we would only listen and never | 
interrupt, we would be a more appreciative audience than the | 
old ewes here." 

Dennys seemed to wake up out of a kind of dream, for 
he rubbed his eyes before he seemed to take in who I was. i 

“Ah yes, Mr. Aldhouse," he said, “sure Г] play for 
you any time you like, and welcome, but I come here for the 
music that does be answering mine. If you listen you ll hear 
them too; wist now, if you’d hear.” 

I listened you may be sure, it may sound strange to you, 
but in Eirinn, and specially since the Ѕас̧апасһ (English) 
went we are very near the life of Nature. I could hear 
nothing, but it was evident Dennys thought he could. His 
pale, ecstatic face was mobile with emotion and became 
flushed with pleasure, his hands beat time to a harmony 
eps to my ears. Watching the little clairaudient, I | 
Ee а speak. Suddenly the tune must have 
К 23 m is hands ceased to move, and he turned his face 

г, were tears of enjoyment in his eyes. 

"is ái bete wasn't that heavenly, I try to play 
and dish dex F to it my airs are flat and tasteless, 
armonious. 
"d ааа I said, “I think it must be your own | 
lading «f aa sears you. Dear boy, I have been 
фа да dign Pe I saw your happiness in some 
ul dream, but dreaming with open eyes 


is not » 
good.” I would have said more when my young 


friend занед in rapture again. 
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* Ah there is the Ceol Sidhe ” (Fairy Music—pronoune 
Kayol Shee), he cried, “sit here; Mr. Aldhouse, you'l | 
hear,” and he caught me by the hand. 

As I hope for salvation, I solemnly declare, when ou 
hands joined, that moment there burst on my ears the magi | 
melody. These were no “ horns of Elfland faintly calling” | 
imagined by the great Victorian poet Tennyson; it wa | 
clear as a wind playing through the June leaves, it hadal 
the enchantment of the beauty of earth, but also а beauty 
fugitive but marvellous. The most beautiful memory i 
youth, the most tender moment of purest love, the reverence 
for beauty itself was in it. Whilst the boy’s hand held mine, 


I was lifted clean out of myself, I forgot the personality || 
wear. 


| 

For what must have been about ten minutes, | wa 
part of the Joy which is more ancient than the hill, 
the Beauty which is reflected in every beauty, as the sur 
light gives all colour in Nature. Then Dennys let go, | was 
back in the sheep field, with the little river out of which a! 
that wonder had come flowing dimpling under the bridge 
Dennys stood up. * It's over, Mr. Aldhouse,” he said smiling 
* you heard as well as те?” 

“ Yes child," I answered, “ І heard.” | 

1 afterwards found it was only by the river the Fairy 
Music could be found, thatit always answered Dennys, ony | 
played till he had done so first, and was in exact proportion її 
the melody he made both in intensity and duration. lv$ 
too much spell-bound at the time to think of what my duty 
was and what I ought to do. To put a violent stop to th 
boy's ecstasy seemed wrong, a blasphemy against the very 
light itself, but could I encourage him in what might end in! 
knew not what—perhaps a complete rupture with earthly 
things, which after all was his sphere? Would he grow into# 
immortal musical genius ? Would he pass into the Fairy World 
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and leave this? I could not tell. I was at a complete loss as to 
what | should attempt. But the problem was solved for me 
Within three days of my experience, 
He, like his brother, was a 
He was | 


by circumstance. 
Dennys’ uncle died in Alabama. 
fruit farmer, but on an enormously larger scale. 
childless and. his property went to the family in Ireland, and 
they left Ireland for the States. 

I have been many times to the spot where hand in hand 
with the young musician I heard that Joy of sound, but I can 
make no music for the Sidhe to answer, the Spirit of the river 
knows me not. And he, the child of genius, will he find 
across the Atlantic the Magic Life he knew here, I wonder 
and cannot answer, 


WHEREVER music casts its spell, 

Where vibrant strings their message tell, 

Where is melodious harmony ; | 
The Fairies join the Company. | 


In every joyous, wistful tune, 

| In harp's sweet call, in bagpipes' croon, 
Soft everlasting voices sing 

| The wordless songs of Elfland ring. 


With rustling leaves, with winds that call, 
With songs of birds, with water’s fall ; 
Into one cosmic hymn Divine, 

The Fairy Music makes them twine. | 


THE AURA IN HINDU 
LITERATURE 


By B. S. RAMASUBBIER 
(Concluded from p. 73) 


FURTHER references are as follows: 


SMRITI 


Manu says: 


That (seed) became a golden egg, in brilliancy equal to the 
sun; in that (egg) he himself was born as Brahman, the Progenitt 
of the whole world. (The Laws of Manu, chapter I, verse 9.) 


RAMAYANA AND THE КАУҮАЅ 


Here also the evidence as to the knowledge of auras 5 
not lacking. The advent of sages like Visvàmitra is describe 
in the following terms: “Blazing like fire," “Of £r& 
splendour,” “ОЁ fire-like radiance,” “Shining with ей. 
gence,” “ Of great lustre ”. (Verse 26 of chapter 27, verse 90 
chapter 29, verses З and 31 of chapter 31 of Balakanda® 
Rimayana.) When the presiding deities of the magical авй 
were given over to Sri Rama by Visvamitra, the descripto? 
is as follows: 


Receive from me these sons of Bhrs's'va, capable of taking 
any shapes at will and of unbearable splendour and endowed V! 
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visible shapes and capable of conferring happiness. And some of 
them were like (live) coals; and some comparable unto white smoke; 
and some were like unto the sun or the moon. (Verses 10-13 of the 


28th Sarga of Balakanda.) 
The coming of the Angel in the Putrakámesti sacrifice is 


described as follows : 


Soon after, Ris'yasringa, in the course of the rite he was 
conducting, made an offering unto the Fire Ahavaniya, when there 
rose out of it a radiant Presence of vast proportions. Like a towering 
peak he stood; and the blazing Fire or the noon-day Sun was as 
nothing before the blinding glory of that mighty One. His face was 
fiery red and the hair upon it was of the hue of molten gold. (Verses 
11-14 of the 16th chapter of Balakanda.) 


| Kumarasambhava describes the advent of seven Risis as 
illuminating the aerial regions with the light of their auras 
(Prabhimandalas) when they suddenly manifested themselves 
with Arundhati before Siva. (Verse 4 of the 6th Sarga). 
Sisupalavadham describes the arrival of Narada, first 
ШЫ геу y of light (Cayas-tvisam) and then only gradually 
Re as a human entity with all his limbs. (Verse 
а 5 bas The phrase, Ojasvi-varnojjvala-vrttasalih, is 
diu is; * of Sri Krsna in the 35th verse of the 12th 
aired ира avadham.  Mallinàtha has read into it two 
Pech e the sense of “ strength " and “ compound- 
лр. Агай ojas. | It is capable of a third rendering of 
Feren ; ncircled with the aura of colours," which, I 
› Conveys a happier sense, ojas meaning “ radiance”. 


AGAMAS 


iier з of auras is well established in the Hindu 
of South a з зееп {тота the images in the Hindu temples 
light called Pr; бүк images are surrounded by an orb of 
Sacred lore uy amandalam in the Agamas, which are the 
of the Hindus guys temple-construction and iconography 
Srabhy by T A. ( en the Appendix volumes of Hindu Icono- 

“А. Gopinatha Row.) The Prabhamandalam varies 
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with the Sattvie, Rajasic or Tamasic nature of the Gods of the | 
Hindu pantheon. A list of such colours is given below wii 


h 
AU | 
the respective names of deities associated with them, | 


COLOUR DEITY 
English Samskrit 
VIOLET: Nilalohita, S'iva. 
INDIGO: Nilam. Mahadevi, Mahakalt, 
BLUE : Nila, S'yama, Nila- Süksmah, Indra, Vinayaka, Krişm, | 
s'ubhra, Narayana, Rama, Bharata, Vyis. 


GREEN: Harita, Palas’a, Bhomi, Nara. 
Татаја, Sasyan- 
kura. 


YELLOW : Pita, Pitala, Нагі. Laksmi, Brahmi, Manu, Agastya 
drabha. Sanatkumara, Vasistha, Viv 

mitra, Goutama, Angiras, Bharat 

vaja, Pulastya, Parás'ara, Jamadagi 

Valmiki, Ganapati, Sri Devi, You | 

s‘ayanamarti, Mahi, Таша 

Sita, S'atrughna, Manmatha, бай, 

Dhvaja, Astabhairava, Dhanate, 


гуа, Tatpurusa, Pitris, As'vinis. 
ORANGE: 


RED: Rakta, Lohita, S'opa, Balavikarnika, Balapramathan 
āma, Aruna, Sarvabhttadamani, E 

Kunkuma, Kasaya, ^ S'ivadoti, Tr Ынаш E 

Sindura, Pravala, Annapürná, Bala, Мам vit 

Nilatamra. Máhes'vari, Kaumari, peior 
Indrani, Bijaganapati and six o i | 
aspects of his, Уїтазапаш% 
Paras'uràma, Soumitri, Sukháse $ 4 
mürti, Sakti, Dhanus, Aoma 
Isa, Nagas, Vasus, gc 
Vamadeva, Anantah, Trim) 
Sanmukha. 


WHITE: Sukla, Sveta, Siddhi, S'vetā, Sarasvati As 
Dhamra, Pàndura. Dhvajaganapati, Yogast 
ekamürti, Y ogásanamür" 
Yajfia-varahamartih, Astabhe 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, Vamana (Bra Ж 
varchasvi), Balarama, iim 
Kapila, Dharma, S'ankha, "n abe 
Taksaka, Is'ana, Sadyojatam, 
Sah, Rudras, Sivottama, Sarvah 
Varuna, Vayuh, Agni. 
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COLOUR DEITY 


English Samskrit 
i 


$уата, Krsna, Bhūtamātā, Kali, Rajamátangi, 
Pralay ambuda, Tulasi, Camundi, Vaisnavi. Varahi, 
Ghanas'yàma. Virabhadrà, Jyestha, Abhicàri- 
Asanamorti, Abhicarikas’ayana- 

mūrti, (Nila), Harini, Bhogastha- 

naikamürti, Abhicàrikasthànaika- 

mūrti, Bhogásanamürti, Bhoga- 

sayanamürti, Viras‘ayanamarti, 

Varaha, Danda, Khadga, Tris'alam. 


VARIED COLOURS : Astramürtis, Vidyes'varas. 


DARK: 


There is an evident overlapping of the colours of the spec- 
trum in the Hindu empirical classification, although it tries to 
give accurate descriptions of various shades of colours likening 
them to luminaries, flowers, gems, etc., found: in Neture; 
while Bishop Leadbeater frankly says that the colours of the 
higher worlds are hardly expressible in terms of this world. 
From the above tabulation, it is understandable that the 
fierce aspects of the Deity are of black complexion, the mild 
ones of white radiance, the forceful and active are of red hue 
and the beautiful aspects are green and yellow. | 
: PIS of Gayatri, as prescribed in Sata Samhita, | 
beating idis o = thought-form of the Divine Mother, | 
Her hated aaa the mantra in each of the 24 parts of 
d ^ d ich 24 different hues are given to be meditat- | 
peu S, think, intended to 'convey an idea of Her | 

i Ша Samhita, chapter 6, verses 21-28.) 
moo day Tantrik form of Sandhya, now in 

d Disi м generality of Brahmans, Gayatri is invoked 

ерун other before the meditational exercise of 

Near conn ss С taken up. Her aura is the first that 

Thou art ees одн invocation is: 
(Sahosi), Thou art Streagth eee Then ge sa a 


Bhrajosi ‘ 
ou is duse mrt Divine Splendour (Devinim Dhimanimasi). 
niverse (Visvamasi) Thou art the Life of the li 
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Universe (Visviyuh). Thou art All(Sarvamasi). Thou art the Life 
of All (Sarvayuh). Do Thou manifest. I invoke Gayatri. 


The. whole prayer can be summed up in “ Ojosi,” asthe | 
whole is an amplification of the idea contained init, Oj 
means the radiance of the physical body and yet not of phys 
ical materiality, it is of essential importance to the viii 
life of the physical body, which fact is mentioned in Susruldi 
medical treatise as well as in Sàyana's commentary of оте 
the Saktas of the Atharvaveda Samhita, 


| 


THE SACRED TRADITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 


(See verses 32, 36, 37 and 40 of the 344th chapter ani 
verse 1 of the 346th chapter of Santi Parvan.) 

There is a section of Mahzbharatam known as Narayan 
yam, which treats of the White Island, a sacred refi 
beyond the Himalayas where the Lord of the World is said tv 
reside with His assembly of White Inhabitants and which i 
impenetrable unless by virtue of devotion. The Whit 
Island, of great splendour, lies to the north of the milky ocean 
Men there are all devoted to Narayana and are of тооп" 
lustre. Men there are known as Whites meaning the 
Pure, all of equal radiance. The whole Island looks as 1? 
myriad suns rose at once. : 

Ekatà and others, who went to that place to behold 
Narayana, were struck down by a wondrous light and they 
could not see Him, being blinded by the effulgence o His 
aura. The aura of the Lord (Prabhamandalam), difficult to be 
gazed at, can be seen after long practice of one-pointé 
devotion, towards Him solely and wholly. Narada first 
worshipped these Pure Men and, by a fervent prayer addressed 
to Narayana, the Lord showed Himself to Narada in His divi" 
form (Paramam Карат). The description of it is as follows: 


His form was somewhat purer than the moon and дны 
from the moon in some respects, Не somewhat resem 
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blazing fire in complexion. The puissant Lord was somewhat of the | 


form of Visti (a heavenly body). He resembled in some respects the 
feathers ofa parrot and in some a mass of purecrystal. He resembled 
in some respects a hill of antimony and in some a mass of pure | 
gold. His complexion somewhat resembled the coral when first | 
formed and was somewhat white. In some respects that complexion 
resembled the hue of gold and in some that of the lapis lazuli | 
(Vaidarya). In some respects it resembled the hue of the blue lapis 
lazuli (Nilavaidarya) and in some that of sapphire. In some respects | 
it resembled the hue of the peacock's neck, and in some that ofa 
string of pearls. Bearing these diverse kinds of hues on His person, 
the Eternal Deity appeared before Narada. (Mahabharata, Santi 


Parvan, chapter 347, verses 1-6.) 

This seems to me to be a fairly vivid description of the 
aura of the causal body of the Lord. One more reference 
about the aura of the causal body of the Lord is in the llth 
chapter of the Bhagavad-Gitz entitled Visvarüpadarsanam, and 
the whole of it is worth studying together with the description 
of the causal body of Arhats by the Right Reverend 
C. W. Leadbeater. | 


| зе indebted for my extracts to the English translation 
К irty Minor Upanisads by the late K. Narayanasvami | 
ee Valmiki Катдуапат by С. В. Srinivasa Aiyangar ; | 
рле Dutt's Mahabharatam ; and also to The Aura ; | 
"s m and Invisible and The Chakras by C. W. Lead- | 
iria (B deed texts consulted were Atharvaveda 
іно), ine Edition) ; Mahabhiratam (Krisnacharya’s 
банын. dyar Library edition of the Minor Upanisads. 
Netus E Vedic Concordance of Bloomfield and the 
E ligion and Philosophy of the Veda, by A. B. Keith; | 
мр "eg assistance for the collection of my data. | 
Wege gestas Aiyer's list of references was also | 

Soie . Iam glad to acknowledge that Mr. Jinarajadasa’s 

Re was the chief factor that guided my insight into a 
lect, of which I was totally unaware. 
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THE SELFISH CHILD 


A NURSERY PROBLEM 


By HAROLD MORTON 


M? small son has just discovered the use of pronouns 
"I will shut my gate,” “I will open the door of my 
room "—he is employing the first person singular witho! 
stint or reserve. A natural egoist, fearlessly determined tt 
have all things related to himself, the boy has arrivedd 
the first great peak of life. From his seemingly high 
altitude he surveys the whole Universe and finds that it can 
be expressed in terms of self. The star twinkling onthe 
edge of outer space is his; the morning sun shines butt 
awaken him; the plants bring bud and flower for him; ani 
his mother especially is there to cater to his every whim. 
He is intent on what his mother calls a “ Charles-mait 
world,” though even as a fairly indulgent father viewitt 
wholesale destruction, I have to admit it Jooks more as though 
Charles is intent on trying to unmake the world. Howevet 
we agree that he is trying to make all things self-related. 
The fact is that we all relate things to ourselves, até 
though it is not considered good form to be emphasizing the 
personal self too much, our actions speak louder than words 
We аге all egoists, my son obviously and unashamedly, 2 
we emphatically but covertly. 
Yet adult egoism should be very different from that 0 
the child. It frequently is not, for we discover that psych” 
logically many people have been thwarted and their grow! 
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pass to full maturity, but they may 
be entirely juvenile in their psychological growth. The 
commonest example is that of the man who lives to make 
money. Hetty Green, the New York millionairess, who lived 
in a slum and haggled over tradesmen’s small bills was an 
extreme example, as was Russel Sage, “ America’s greatest 
skinflint," and worth one hundred million dollars at death ; 
but around us in any great commercial city we may see such 
people by the score. Mentality in any one of them may be 
highly developed too, but the man's true place in the world 
has been undiscovered; he is a child still asking for more 
than he can use, not having learned to cast off what only 
hinders the expansion of true life. 
_ We might say that the philosophical scheme of life is a 
journey from unity to diversity and back to unity. The self- 
centred child stands at the first position of unity. He and he 
alone matters. He is the centre of his circle, and everything 
telates to him. In the second stage he discovers that there 
ate other interests to be considered, there are relations with 
other people that must be respected. His selfishness becomes 
Pa to others as theirs is to him. Unselfishness should 
ee His world in that moment is shaken. It splits 
cies Wen fragments. The age of diversity is upon him. 
hes xt S er in amaze of many millioned parts trying to 
берар еза; һиї happiness can be found again only in the 
ки хоб This gigantic philosophical problem is 
ics worked out through living experience in the 
"eris алеу а heresy. Selfishness is the most 
Ма а; сеча a s first stage. Moralists will raise their 
ма ead nk а reformers will entirely disbelieve 1t ; 
баам Mines see au facts of life. Self-centredness 
Ret а vs e wayward impulses of the child and 
society. It would be fatal for a child to 


stunted. Physically they 
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arrive in the world without strong personal desires, Un | 
selfishness should not belong to the nursery. 

Day after day I watch the struggles of the children 
in the local kindergarten. They are passionately determined 
that they will keep what they have. Some of the mother 
feel a little ashamed at the selfishness of their young hopefuls, | 
though they would be alarmed indeed if they saw their | 
children giving everything away. You can only appreciate | 
a thing by having it, and if the child is taught not to love 
his possessions, he will never have anything to give away 
when he enters the stage of altruism and personal sacrifice, 
And what worse than to see a child desperately lying to 
himself in order to keep the rules of a morality beyond 
him ? 

Crossing to the West on the Trans-Australian Railway | 
in the middle of summer, was a small boy, travelling with his 
grandmother. Ап ice-cream vendor passed up and down the 
passages shouting his delicacies. The boy, inverting his desire 
to meet the answer he feared, questioned the old lady : “We 
don't want any ice-creams, do we Granny?” I regret that 
she was so far removed from the realities of childhood thet 
she answered : ** No, we don't ! " 

Unselfishness grows only from selfishness. То hasten 
growth unnaturally may mean an insincere grasp of the new 
responsibilities undertaken. Teddy, my neighbour's child, В 
not allowed to play with the hose as he is bound to get his | 
clothes wet. By forbidding this wholesome delight in the | 
joys of wetness, Teddy is having another small disappoint- | 
ment added to his burden. He will always carry it, smal 
though it seems. Yet what a load of unsatisfied desires! 
given to every child. Each опе of these disappointments 
makes it a little harder for the adult to do the big generous 
thing, each makes it a little easier to be harsh with others 1 
turn. The denial of self-will to a child creates a 100812 
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Unappeased self-will in the child ensures aggressive dominance | 
in the adult. 
In the ultimate all these nursery problems have their | 
ramifications in the international world. When President 
Hoover offered a moratorium for the repayment of war debts, 
he displayed a vital part of his nursery training. He had | 
been permitted to have, to hold, to appreciate, and then to 
realize by personal experience that we hold things best when | 
we hold them lightly. Another person brought up with more 
puritanical ideals from earliest childhood might have been far 
les inclined to grant this respite, and would have risked a | 
complete repudiation of their obligations by these other | 
countries rather than renounce any immediate payments. It | 
must be remembered always, a man is only a boy with a few 
Years of life added to him, and he acts throughout the whole 
of life according to his gain or loss in the nursery. i 
Unselfishness is nothing but selfishness grown up. | 


| TRAIN ild's 5 
villain n oes есеи exclusively and Һе becomes а heartless 
zealot ; train Tos SE exclusively and he becomes a religious 
train his hand e i: exclusively and he becomes a daring monster ; 
World is too а. and he becomes a human machine. The 
It calls for the all С villains, zealots, monsters and human machines. 
-round education of to-morrow. 
S. L. HEETER 


TOWARDS THE NEW ERA 


Bv ROBERT HACK 


A Y (шшен a new form of consciousness begins to make it 
appearance in the history of human evolution, it reveal | 
itself contemporaneously in the most varied fields of human 
activity, gradually creating new forms for its full manifeste 
tion. Thus it is that philosophy, science, religion and ап, ‘| 
well as social and political institutions—forms already existing 
—are subject today to the influx of this new and powerful 
spiritual impulse which also moulds new forms, for the effectual 
realization of the new “ level of consciousness ” that humanity 
is now developing in its ever-continuing spiritual ascent. | 
The dominant tendency in the scientific and philosophie 
world to interpret the entire material Universe as a gigant 
and marvellous piece of machinery reached its culminating 
point in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when! 
maintained that life and consciousness must, in their ultimate 
analysis, be resolved and manifested as purely mechanical 
This tendency has given place, in our twentieth century, t04 
radical change of opinion. The marvellous progress of science 
and especiall the new theories of modern astronomy ani 
physics, have dealt a severe blow to the materialistic a 
mechanical interpretation of life and the Universe. 
Thirty years ago, men of science maintained that th 
only thing needed was a greater effort on our part to enlarg 
our knowledge of Nature, in order to reduce the whol 
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Universe to. a machine; perfect in its action, in its multiple 
co-ordinated parts and interactions, yet purely and simply 
mechanical. The Universe seemed to consist of a fortuitous 
conglomeration of atoms, destined to execute an infinity of 
movements and gyrations in time and space ; and these, being 
without any determined object, and actuated merely by blind 
forces, were destined to a final relapse into nothingness. In 
this purely mechanical world, a particular grouping of the 
common chemical atoms, such as carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen, had given rise to living cells and rendered 
possible the constitution of living organisms; these in time 
could develop consciousness, yet would nevertheless be 
subject, in their ultimate analysis, and always under the 
action of blind mechanical forces, to annihilation, leaving the 
world once more destitute of life. 

| In our days, however, science—under the leadership of 
eminent scientists in every part of the world—has finally 
discovered the fact (well known to occult investigators in all 
times) that the apparent solidity of the material Universe is 
an illusion, and that in reality the Universe consists solely of 
powerful forces and energies in a continual state of flux. 
IM үч to the distinguished scientist, Sir James 
MD : est definition that can be given of the Universe, 
е a and inadequate, is that of considering 
ме; sisting of pure thought, the thought of what, for 

i a wider word, we must describe as a mathematical 
thinker ”, 
Pe distinction hitherto prevailing between physics and 
"ess eum no longer be maintained, for the reality of 
Mica: эң ance is revealed as energy. This energy is 
diferent A "n and manifests in diverse ways in the 
and: different ime constitutions, in consequence of the varied 
Bei eo phases of the evolution of matter. Under the 

rmal aspect of things we discover always the 
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life side in its universal aspect, and matter appears to us | 
as an objectification, a symbol, a representation of the ideo, | 
To quote the words of Sir Oliver Lodge: “ if we want fully 
to understand the nature of the physical world, the time ha 
come to bring life and thought into the realm of the physical,” 
to recognize a superior organizing Principle, ideating ani 
directing in Nature, “ап acting and guiding Principle, 
controlling matter and energy”. | 

And if we remember the experiments of Sir Jagatis| 
Chandra Bose, we see that the study of vegetable organisms 
leads us equally into contact with this universal consciousness 
vegetable evolution is no longer considered simply from the 
point of view of an increasing organic differentiation in the 
forms, from the more simple vegetable organisms to tho 
more complex, but we seek rather to penetrate and understatt 
the phenomenon of life, evolving and manifesting throug 
vegetable organisms. he. 

The same tendency is revealed in the biological fid 
The evolutionary manifestations throughout the animal 
kingdom are now investigated with regard particularly to the 
evolutionary aspect of the psychic consciousness; attention 
is concentrated on the study of the nervous system—from 
its most simple forms in unicellular organisms up (0 the 
marvellously complex ones of the higher mammals—as the 
instrument, in the corporeal organism, of the psychic com 
Sciousness evolving in this kingdom of Nature. 

And psychology, with its investigations into the 
innermost and essential nature of the human being, is 
succeeded in recognizing the true Self in man as transcendi | 
the mind. Bergson, who was the first to analyze this леї 
form of consciousness, justly defined the human being 88 
Spiritual being by nature. The psychologists of the “ New 
Era" discover in their own selves a consciousness that 
transcends that faculty by which the consciousness itself 
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had up till now been cognized, and that surpasses all forms 
of thought, emotions and feeling, even every conception of 
time and space; that feels itself to be individual and, con- 
temporaneously, universal and eternal. From the concept 
of sociological evolution we have now arrived at that of 
individual spiritual evolution. 

A new method of research is established, that is, the 
intuition, the profound introspection of the innermost sanctuary 
of the individual, which permits of our recognizing and 
realizing ourselves as indissolubly united with the universal 
Life. In Bergson’s own idea, by means of intuition, we 
re-enter the universal current of life, realizing that our 
individual “vital impulse " is nothing else but an individuali- 
zation of the “universal life impulse," that we are only 
fragments, self-conscious sparks, of the universal life. Man 
Is ot the same essence as the Universe, the universal life is 
Spirit, and the human being is simply this Spirit in the phase 
of self-consciousness; his evolution is only an inseparable 
part of the universal process of cosmic manifestation. 

Professor Driesch, considering particularly the discon- 
a phenomena of prescience, premonitions and prophecies, 
Wee js reciprocal action and influence between 
intermediary Sue ai an encompassing sphere, a cosmic 
крон өз о erothan physical, and that the idea, 
ооа perman in whom all beings find them- 
tides евна itself thus to our mind; this idea, 
The "cin aaa aedes development and enlargement. 
it which. ali os s : locality, a state of consciousness, 
«беред 2 "on : as experienced, experiences and 
аа monad, is debis, n cepe 2x here the monad, 
aspect that we cannot $ Ed vig ten apes аеры = 

злс a, yet efine, a part of the superior unity". 

ankind is engaged in an anxious and 


disinterest 
ed : 5с кү pU - 
$ search for truth, in satisfying its insatiable desire 
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for knowledge, seeking to reach and penetrate the Supreme 
Reality that is intuitively felt to underlie the phenomenal | 
aspects of the Universe; it realizes that the same life ells 
and flows throughout all Nature, in all its kingdoms; tha 
the whole of evolution, in all its various and successiv 
phases, is a spiritual evolution, that everything has is 
integral and indissoluble part in the same universal cor 
science. | 

The spirit of this new form of consciousness manifests 
also in the more difficult and complicated field of internationd 
politics, directing gradually, even if somewhat slowly, people 
and governments towards a tendency to greater comprehen 
sion and co-operation, to a more cordial and friendly under 
standing, with better reciprocal relations between govern 
ments. If the wonderful dream of President Woodrow 
Wilson of the ‘League of Nations” is as yet far from 
realization, the institutions that have sprung into being site 
the World War and the stipulated treaties, as also the acu 
proposals for military disarmament, are yet a noteworthy 
and sure indication of a new spiritual orientation of tht 
nations. j 

The Society of Nations, the Permanent Court of Justice, 
the Kellogg Pact of Paris, the proposals for disarmament, elc; 
are like the first gleams of a New Era of human brotherhood; 
in which co-operation, with mutual trust and esteem, will 
replace competition, rivalry, national jealousy, and al 
hegemonic and domineering tendencies; substituting arbitre 
tion for war, justice for force, in the common and constati 
aspiration towards the material, moral and spiritual меа? | 
aud progress of the whole human race. 

If our impression is not mistaken, it would seem that 
both nations and governments are beginning to unders! tand 
that an effectual military disarmament must be preceded and 
prepared by a genuine moral disarmament. Such а menti 
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and moral atmosphere, or psychological state, shall be inimi- 
cal to the development of jealousies, antagonisms and sus- 
picions between the various nations, which sentiments only 
increase misunderstandings and dissensions and finally break 
out in economic conflicts and sanguinary wars. Every nation 
has its place in evolution, its special function, and its own 
message to express to the world; it represents a particular 
note in the great symphony, in the harmonious concord of the 
whole of humanity. 

Giuseppe Mazzini, the great apostle of Italian Unity, the 
prophet of humanity, expressed himself with clear intuitive 
vision—a characteristic of the great—in this manner : 

a then, was given to you by God that you might use it for 
te je of humanity, that you might direct your individual facul- 
we at the development of the faculties of your brothers, that 
eae t add, with your own work, some element to the collective 
pi of amelioration, and the discovery of Truth, that is slowly but 
pr ie being prompted by successive generations. You must 
waa ех апі others, strive to make perfect yourselves and 
ur ede od is within you, of this there can be no doubt ; but God 
life i^n in all men that, with you, people this globe ; God is the 
proved : P ic cock that were, are and will be, and that have im- 
of Him of gu improve progressively the idea that humanity forms 
iM wies isLaw and our Duties. You must adore Him and glorify 
ever inia ant He is. The Universe is His temple. And in what- 
ed, in сън is improved, in whatever place а truth is conquer- 
progress an акы те. E step is taken on the path of education, 
sooner or later, all Hr КоВ » step, it is a conquest that will benefit, 
And af : XN 
Ex- is having incited the people of Italy to the develop- 
: eol vem faculties, and of their mission, he said : 
ds 5 that this mission is the moral unity of Europe." 
не n if the idea of peace between men and nations 
es as yet to many as an ideal and visionary 
ais a "ri know that we can place our full and 
0 : : A 
ihe Phoen ence in the triumphant power of the idea, 
dE. t. We allow ourselves to be intimidated by 
the хага and we forget that the actual conditions are 
of a corresponding mental state. It is thought that 
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| 
has built up the dreadful and imposing structure of armameris, | 
that has erected barriers between nation and nation ; andit | 
is again thought that can and must modify, transform ani 
revolutionize the actual situation of the world. Every nation, 
like every human being, envelops itself closely with materid 
trappings, that correspond exactly to its moral state, toits | 
own mental atmosphere. Wherefore, then, in its eternal | 
ascension towards the Light, should there not finally blosson | 
forth, from the human germ, the radiant flower of * peace"! 
Living the Theosophical doctrine of brotherhood in ou 
daily life, cultivating and developing the potentialities later 
in our inner divine Self, we shall contribute in the most sur 
and efficacious way to the transforming and ennobling of the 
mental and moral atmosphere of our own nation and of the 
entire world. This will lead to the speedy realization of thii 
Era of Universal Brotherhood, the New Era, of which ve 
can already discern the precursory signs, the first luminos 
gleams. 
In other words, Krishnamurti gives us the sam 
admonition : 


Because the individual does not recognize the aim of Наза 
being, he finds himself in a state of uncertainty and chaos. Беаш 
the individual has not resolved his own problem, the nir 
problem remains unsolved. The individual problem is the Mer 
problem. If the individual is unhappy, discontented, unsatisi 
then the world around him is plunged in unhappiness, дївсош ‘he 
ignorance. If the individdal has not found his own aim in life, the 
world will not find its aim either. You cannot separate У; 
individual from the world. The world and the individual are ot 
lf the individual problem can be resolved by understanding, spit 
also the world problem. Before communicating understan pn 
others, you must have understanding for yourself. When ЫЗ 
Shall be established in your heart and in your mind, it will re 
there for ever. 


SS 


OUR COVER 


E are very happy to have on our cover a picture of the 
W Treasurer of the Theosophical Society, Mr. Albert 
Schwarz. For twenty-five years he has held this onerous 
office with such conspicuous success that nobody knows 
that there is a Treasurer, or at any rate has the slightest 
idea of the Treasurer's arduous functions. Quietly, unosten- 
tatiously, with perfect business knowledge, Mr. Schwarz 
yeat after year steers H. M. S. “Theosophy " on a straight 
course into the harbour of solvency, with what drain upon his 
own personal resources some of us may guess but nobody 
knows. At Adyar he is a tower of strength and a veritable 
fairy godfather, and the Society as a whole owes to him as to 
very few Theosophists, living or dead, an imperishable debt. 
Who is there who does not honour him and indeed love him ? 
For a few months, owing to ill-health, he has delegated his 
duties to Mr. Hamerster, a deeply respected brother from Java, 
and has returned to his beloved Switzerland. But Adyar 
looks for his return towards the end of the year to resume 
his post and to continue in every one of us the perfect con- 
fidence that the financial business of the Society is safe and 
sound, The Society needs many more members of the 
Schwarz type, for he sets a noble example of a man of affairs 
pc deve how to make his business capacity wiser 

; eosophy and his Theosophy wiser for his business 
ae I will not write more, for I know full well that 
a э delights in hiding a veritable splendour of light 
ER ar Ee of impenetrable modesty ; and he may 
Roe ges or even this small lifting of the bushel. But 
m etl ope, when he cannot interfere, we shall find in 
dirus е some permanent record of all that he was to the 

ne of its most splendid and difficult periods. 


G- S. M 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON'S VISION! 


INTRODUCTION | 


I DO not know whether it is owing to the anxiety of my mini. | 
what, but this afternoon as I was sitting at this very table engaged in 
preparing a dispatch, something in the apartment seemed to disturb 
me. Looking up, I beheld standing opposite to me a singularly 
beautiful female. So astonished was I, for I had given strict orders 
not to be disturbed, that it was some moments before [ found language 
to inquire the cause of her presence. А second, a third, and even 
fourth time, did I repeat my question, but received no answer from 
my mysterious visitor except a slight raising of the eyes. By this 
time I felt strange sensations spreading through me. I would have 
risen, but the riveted gaze of the being before me rendered volition 
impossible. I essayed once more to address her, but my tongue had 
become powerless. Even thought itself suddenly became paralyzed, 
A new influence, mysterious, potent, irresistible, took possession o 
me. All I could do was to gaze steadily, vacantly at my unknown 
visitant. Gradually the surrounding atmosphere seemed as though 
becoming filled with sensations, and grew luminous. Everything 
about me seemed to rarefy, the mysterious visitor herself becoming 
more airy, and yet more distinct to my sight than before. I now 
began to feel as one dying, or rather to experience the sensations 
which I have sometimes imagined accompany dissolution. I did not 
think, I did not reason, I did not move; all were alike impossible. ! 
was only conscious of gazing fixedly at my companion. 


THE VISION 


Presently I heard a voice saying: “Son of the Republic, look and 
learn." While at the same time my visitor extended her arm east- 
wardly. I now beheld a heavy white vapour at some distance risiné 
fold upon fold. This gradually dissipated, and I looked upon a strange 
Scene. Before me lay spread out in one vast plain all the countries 
of the world, Europe, Asia, Africa and America. | saw rolling an 
tossing between Europe and America the billows of the Atlantic, an 
between Asia and America lay the Pacific. 


* * * * 


‘Originally published by Wesley Bradshaw. 


Copies from a reprint in Th 
National Tribune, Vol. 4, No. 12, December, 1880, pies fr 
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“Son of the Republic,” said the same m 
“Jook and learn.” At that moment I behe 


like an angel standing, or rather floating in mi 
and America. Dipping water out of the ocean in the hollow of each 


hand, he sprinkled some upon America with his right hand, while 
with his left hand he cast some on Europe. Immediately a dark cloud 
raised from these countries, and joined in mid-ocean. For a while it 
remained stationary and then moved slowly westward, until it en- 
veloped America in its murky folds. Sharp flashes of lightning 
gleamed through it at intervals, and I heard smothered groans and 
cries of the American people. A second time the angel dipped water 
from the ocean, and sprinkled it as before. The dark cloud was then 
drawn back to the ocean, in whose heaving billows it sank from view. 


ysterious voice as before, 
ld a dark shadowy being 
d-air, between Europe 


+ * * * 


à g time I heard the mysterious voice saying: “ Son of the 
" ic, look and learn." 1 cast my eyes upon America and beheld 
: ages and towns and cities springing up, one after another, until 

e whole land from the Atlantic to the Pacific was dotted with them. 


* * " » 


Again I heard the mysterious voice say: “ i 
y: “Son of the Republic, 
а of e century cometh, look and learn." At this the dark, 
AM turned his face southward, and from Africa I saw an 
AE тезге approach our land. It flitted slowly and heavily 
el а and city of the latter. The inhabitants presently 
looking. 1 Ma. s battle array against each other. As I continued 
d which oh : right angel on whose brow rested a crown of light 
which ‘he - е the word ' Union," bearing the American flag, 
"an bone 1 heim the divided Nation and said: " Remember 
"lcd: dorsa i nstantly the inhabitants, casting from them their 
Standard. riends once more, and united around the National 


* * - e 


Ап і 
е E. = ES the mysterious voice say: "Son of the 
trumpet fs t earn.” At this the dark shadowy angel placed a 
water from the mouth and blew three distinct blasts ; and taking 
hen my eyes beheld he sprinkled it upon Europe, Asia and Africa. 
arose thick bl x d a fearful scene: From each of these countries 
throughout dre clouds that were soon joined into one. And 
ordes of Kidd mer there gleamed a dark red light by which I saw 
and sailed by sea to. who, moving with the cloud, marched by land 
Volume of the de d America, which country was enveloped in the 
the whole country a fans I dimly saw these vast armies devastate 
had beheld springing at urn the villages, towns and cities that I 
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= * | 
As my ears listened to the thundering of the cannon, clashing d | 


swords and shouts and cries of millions in mortal combat, | again 
heard the mysterious voice saying: “Son of the Republic, look ani 
learn.” When the voice had ceased the dark shadowy angel place} 
his trumpet once more to his mouth and blew a long fearful blast, 


Instantly a light as of a thousand suns shone down from above 
me, and pierced and broke into fragments the dark cloud which 
enveloped America. At the same moment the angel upon whos | 
head still shone the word “ Union," and who bore our National Flag 
in one hand and a sword in the other, descended from Heaven 
attended by legions of bright spirits. These immediately joined th 
inhabitants of America, who I perceived were well nigh overcome, | 
but who, immediately taking courage again, closed up their broka | 
ranks and renewed the battle. | 


* * * * 

| 

Again amid the fearful noise of the conflict, I heard the mysteri. | 

ous voice saying: “Son of the Republic, look and learn.” As the | 

voice ceased the shadowy angel for the last time dipped water from 

the ocean and sprinkled it upon America. Instantly the dark cloud 

rolled back, together with the armies it had brought, leaving the 
inhabitants of the land victorious. 


Then once more I beheld villages, towns and cities springing 9 
where they had been before, while the bright angel, planting the 
azure Standard he had brought in the midst of them, cried witha 
loud voice: “ While the stars remain and the Heavens send ket 
dew upon the earth, so long shall the Republic last. And taking 
from his brow the crown on which was blazoned the word Union; 
he placed it upon the Standard while the people kneeling down, said 


< А LE] 


men. 
* * * * 


The scene insiantly began to fade and dissolve and I at last ja 
nothing but the rising, curling vapour I at first beheld. T 
disappearing, I found myself once more gazing upon my mysterii 
visitor, who, in the same voice I had heard before, said: us 
the Republic, what you have seen is thus interpreted: Three £r? 
perils will come upon the Republic, The most fearful is the wi 
passing which the whole world united shall not prevail against э 
Let every child of the Republic learn to live for his God, his l2 
and Union." 


With these words the figure vanished, and I started from - 
seat and felt that I had seen a vision wherein had been shown 
the birth, progress and destiny of the United States. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Sun Temple of Peru and the Drwidic Circle 


IN Mr. C, Ercks very interesting article in the November 
number of THE THEOSOPHIST he quotes Dr. Rolf Müller as saying 
(page 197) that " The building of Kalasasaya is adjusted almost 
exactly to the four cardinal points E 


On page 198 he further quotes Dr. Miller to the effect that the 
disposition of the building, as well as the proportion of the apparent 
length of the Temple walls, adjusted to the apparent course of the 
sun, "scarcely leave it open to doubt that here we have to do with 
an ancient observatory of the sun ". 


Might I suggest that the Peruvian Temple was perhaps more 
than a mere observatory, and that it may have been a Temple of the 
Sun for spiritual and magical purposes much as the Druidic Circles 
of the Western Countries of Europe seem to have been in pre- 
Christian centuries ? 


lt is significant that in both the Peruvian Temple and in the 
Druidic Circle the point of the rising sun at the equinoxes of March 
and September are exactly due east. The word for east in Welsh, 
strangely enough, is Dwyrain, which literally means “two rays, and 
refer to the line of light from the rising sun at the equinoxes (when 
in Aries and Libra). In the accompanying diagram I have made the 
middle of the three lines, that exactly due east, as dual in order to 
Suggest this fact: The other two lines to the north and south of the 
male or east line seem to have some correspondence with the 
а of the walls of the Peruvian Temple as clearly indicaled 
y the following sentences in the passage quoted on page 198: 


dud On the solstice of June, 1920, the rising sun—half the disc 
ses у horizon—shows, at Tihuanacu, a declination of 24 021 
with of the east point. On tbe solstice of December the sun rises 
ith the same declination south." 


as am not competent to write on the question of angles and 

the onmbematicad matters of interest, but may 1 point out that 

A held four annual ceremonies at the four cardinal or 
ә 
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sacred points of the year? During these (and probably other | 
ceremonies) the Presiding or Chief Bard stood on the central o 
Logan Stone in the centre of the Circle. The sheathed sword born: 
by the Druid celebrant—carried with the point towards his ow 
breast as a symbol of harmlessness—was laid on the central stone 
on the left side of the Presiding Bard. Now it is a curious fact thi 
the Welsh word for north is Gogledd, and is made up of two parts 
namely, go which means ‘ towards” or “ in the direction of," ani 
gledd which is the mutated form of cledd (sword). The swordi | 
placed on the left or north side of the Chief Bard, and it seems s 
if the Welsh word for north was derived from a piece of ritual within 
the Druidic Circle. Equally significant is the fact that the Wels 
word for South is Deheu, which means the “right side” or “ right 
hand side”. The south is on the right-hand side of the Presiding 
Bard when facing due East in his Circle, and this fact may have 


given rise to the word Deheu, which is both “ south” and " the right. 
hand side ". 


Rough Sketch of Drucdie Cirele Line oP Rising Sut 
AT SUMMER ШЇП! 


Line OF RisinG SUN 
Ү AT SPRING ANO 
zm. AUTUMNAL ЁШ 


LINE OF RISING SuN 
VS AT winTER SOLSTICE | 


The three lines raying out from the Centre of the Ста 
symbolize the triple Manifestation of the Logos. They аге d 
Three-fold Utterance of the WORD; they are the NAME of ed A 
was secret and unutterable. The Utterance was Music as well 
Light in Three Rays or Forms. All creation, all living pre 
sprang joyfully into existence, “co-instantaneously,” at the aes 
of the Voice, and all the worlds and all beings, in themselves, 80% 
resound the harmony and music of the Creative Music. 


The Presiding Bard on the central Stone stood in the d 
of God, spoke in the Name of God, invoked and blessed in the je 
of God, in a most wonderfully symbolical sense. When the С 5 
Bard thus spoke he must have become a most potent vehicle 
Solar and spiritual power and blessing. 
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One might say more about the Three Rays as powers of creation, 
preservation and destruction (or death and renewal). The point 
of Death is that of the Dark Virgin at the time of the Winter 
Solstice; but the Dark Virgin is also the One who gives Birth to 
the "new" in every sense. Death and rebirth in every sense 18 in 


Her charge, But I have said enough 1 think for the moment ! 
D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


Current Topics 


„Мау I be allowed to express а few thoughts, and ask for 
enlightenment upon three current topics ? 


appealing for donations for a ` Besant Memorial School" to be 
vr at Adyar to cost “£20,000, more for a College, stil] more for 
: bad On page 532 of the same issue we are told by the 
is resident, after referring to the existence of the Olcott 
i vam Schools of which there are two, one near our Head- 
antt м ^ e other about seven miles distant: “It is much to be 
misty at, on account of the paucity of donations... it will almost 
е ras necessary to close the H. P. B. School "—which would 
Mi^ ee = of the two schools referred to. There may, of course, 
oai ху оту explanation of this peculiar situation. We were 
edis gr oue that the World University " would be a éreat 
rico fel е дне: If, in the present economic crisis, 8 
"Men" o£ a pe ed upon by the Society (I am not objecting to the 
World Unive voee why not let it take the form of placing the 
should be re or some existing, yet crippled, activity, which 
т ча t Fa near to the heart of the President, on a proper 
VE qus y raand, a new expenditure of such considerable 
‚ Which must cripple existing activities still further ? 


| Р а "6 e t 


2 : : едг 
in орнот in his address at the Annual Convention 
Members eG i dne cause of the large decrease in Incoming 
With us and A ES his first suggestion (page 508) “ that the fault lies 
membership as Жы the public”. “Us” evidently refers to the 
have grown we whole. He then addresses himself to “ those who 
interests are fla M and lost their enthusiasm . - - and whose 
position is SER . This expression also suggests that the present 
[ do not think te defection on the part of a section of the members. 
ordinary member at the responsibility for the situation lies with the 
in the Februar THE this way. Mr. Rogers, in his excellent article 
at the babies aoa ace hoe referring to Mr. Krishnamurti's talks 
mp says on page 577: “I attended all the 
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sessions and was impressed with the obvious combination of surpris 
and bewilderment on the faces of the audiences. Apparently nearly 
all of them were mystified. Other experiences elsewhere make i 


certain that a large number of our members throughout the worl 
are likewise puzzled.” 


Mr. Rogers is far from being alone in such observations. In m 
opinion this uncertainty is the main cause of the irouble. А certain 
amount of perplexity is noticeable even in High Places, and i i 
Enquirin Member of the Public—also being bewildered (as hei 

etween some of the announcements made at Оттеп in 1925 and th 

physical plane situation in regard to them to-day, and the manne 

: which (to him) Theosophical Teaching is contradicted ty 
г. 


Krishnamurti—hesitates to join the Society, why throw th 
blame on the members ? 


I was surprised to find that this was not given as even a possible 
reason for the decline in the number of new members. 


3. Although the question of the election of the next President 
and its felation to “authority” has already been raised in Të 
THEOSOPHIST, one hesitates to refer to it at this juncture. | do ni 
know, however, what part "authority " will play in the electia 
of the next President. If it does play a part it is to be hope 


that it will work out successfully, and in this instance be free from 
any complications. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS 


Shrinkage 


The figures of membership in the Vice-Presidential address, with 
the statement that “ the reports shew no lack of interest on the я 
of the public. Quite the contrary . . . Theosophy is now : 
great need of the hour," call for heart searchings. If, Min si 
diffidence, a plain member may offer a suggestion, э d 
sophists are asked to consider it helpfully, not in any spirit y di 
finding. However reluctantly, one cannot but feel it asa sort o eu 
to tell any facts one knows, which may throw light on the vet 
serious position marked by this “ decrease in the percentage of gams - 


Facts the most obvious are the hardest to see when one lives a 
the midst of them. Two causes of our decrease may be given 


seven words: Wanting our revered President; and uncons¢l 
discourtesy. 


The first is out of our power. No one can replace Dr. лора 
Besant. When she came among us, and spoke, our membership ora 
up by leaps and bounds, and always fell away between her fes 
She had more pull than oratory can give, wonderful though Anf 
genius is in oratory. None the less, she herself had more дани 
power than even her great lecturing genius gave her. Her gre. 
gift is this: She loves the people. From the very beginning $ 


Ш 
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bad a real, solid affection for those match girls she organized. 


She was genuinely moved by their difficulties and temptations. 
She has concern and she has respect for the unenlightened. 


On the second point it is only fair to say at once that all those 
stated (or rumoured) to be initiates, give us а splendid example 
of public courtesy. It is among the ordinary members that there 
seems to be too much of the spirit of the “candid friend ". Nearly 
all of us are guilty, at times, of forgetting that people will be hurt 


by disregard of their personal feelings. 


When Dr. Annie Besant could visit her schools once in two 
years Or 80, her admonitions led people to try very hard to think of 
their companion of the moment. Lacking such reminders, it is 
fearfully difficult to keep going. We need to think out and rub in 
the fact that, in an imperfect world, imperfect people have not only 


aright to exist, but a right to have their feelings respected. 


People are too often repelled by our absorption in books on 
progress, which leads us to disregard the personal feelings of those | 


about us. We have no right to do this. Their efforts may be 
directed towards some other virtue than the one we have in mind 
at bs moment. We are told that Madame Blavatsky taught her 
pupi zs gs for the unhappy one in any room and try to help that 
ms us oved President and other Avenue Road esotericists 
db who is overtired, or without a seat, or sitting in a 
жүүн or shy or feeling discouraged. Some such practice might 
elp us, too, to consider persons more. 


M I Ere Theosophical " Brotherliness" is too breezy—too 
some a members, as well as outer public, prefex to retain 
everything m a he privacy of soul. Personal discussion of all and 
distastefut S D be reserved for intimates, it may easily prove 
motive Polk: even give offence, in public life, however good the 
вагы а es not consent to be helped by those who hurt their 
needed. Theoso tte needlessly. It is more thoughtfulness that is | 
wi D 305 ists so often talk with beaming smiles of encourage- ! 
to whom they ake oe giving any thought at all to the person 
radiant face: КОК а Е. T. S., on hearing of an illness, said with 
Ша Куталы» Mat Ain ae to know better than that!” Hinc 
KATE SMITH 


| Politics of the Т.5. 


You m > ; $ 
recently ios Вн V in the following excerpts from a letter 
entertained rom a member deeply interested in the viewpoints 
at the beginnings of our Society: 


.- Yes ; 
| with our aoe ien of a study of contemporary Theosophists meets 
timeshare val. Indeed we have pursued the matter for some 
our entertainment and instruction. Why we ever 


EMEND ee 
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indulged in the wild dream of a rapproachment between and among 
them we cannot now imagine. So many kings and so small a king. 
dom—and shrinking visibly every day ! Personality and personalities 
so hugely important and the Cause a means to personal glory rather 
than service. There is poor old——all but on its deathbed, using is 
last precious life breath to glorify а тап. And the—gnashing its 
anonymous teeth over its inability to eliminate all Theosophical 
competition. Dear old XYZ and ZYX and others, learned and splendid 
gentlemen, playing lone hands—alas !—and competition not only 
between the various groups but within as well 


But I cannot share your optimism as to the outcome, for I have 
found nothing that assures me that the Masters direct the Society, 
let alone dictate its policies and officers. Indeed every word They 
have uttered on the subject in the days of the formation of the T.$ 
were in direct opposition to such an idea. And Н.Р. В. likewise 
made it clear that the Masters believed too sincerely in the working 


of the Karmic Law to interfere with even the errors of a person 
the Society. 


For example: “The Masters do not (italics hers) guice the 
Society, not even the Founders; and no one has ever asserted that 
they did; they only watch over and protect it." (Key, p. 226, orig. ей) 


Again: “Far from our thoughts may it ever be to erect a nen 
hierarchy for the future oppression of a priest-ridden world. (105 
in connection with Their refusal to interfere with the election a 
Mrs. Kingsford) . . . we feel and would have it known that we 
have no right to influence the free will of the members in this or any 
other matter. Such interference would be in flagrant contradiction 
with the basic laws of esotericism that personal psychic growth 
accompanies p2ri passu the development of individual effort, and is 


the evidence of acquired personal merit . . . Therefore hs ге i 
act up to Mr. Massey's suggestion . . . that “а word on А all 
Mahatma К. Н. would be quite sufficient’. . . I would be actually 


making myself the quasi Pope she deprecates and an unjust А, 
arbitrary one besides . . . Were Ito have acceded to the ме 
desire to appoint her as the ‘apostle of Eastern and laden 
Esotericism' and try to force her election on even one unwi 14 
member . . . I would then deserve to Бе taunted as ™ 
“oracle of the Theosophists' and classed with ' Jo Smith t 
and Thomas Lake Harris’ . . . I would recommend to the 
and others interested in the present dispute to appeal to "a 
decision of the ballot, by which all may express their War 
without invidiously exposing themselves to the charge of 
courtesy." (Гле Mahatma Letters, р. 407.) 


I have no doubt They meant what They said, and it seems (0 re 
that subsequent events have more than proved it. It was Judge "at 
began the '" appointment” and the “ succession ” idea—and see om 
it did for the Society. A “nomination by the President” i5 d 
stitutional and a courtesy due the outgoing official. A nomina 


ME — 


| 
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or appointment by a Master was unheard of until—you know about 


the until and how authentic it was. I hope nothing like that will 
occur again, but alas! there seems to be a tremendous amount of 
preparation of the soil for just such a seed going on at this moment 
in the magazines. If I were a candidate, with such confidence in the 
idea of the Masters’ dictation, I would trust to Their preparation of 
the soil in the hearts and minds of the members and would be less 
feverishly anxious. But I imagine politics is too fascinating a game 
to stand apart from when the opportunity offers. 


' There again | catch something of Krishnaji's point of view, his 
dislike of organizations with their emphasis upon the personal and 
the objective. Not that I agree with him that we would be better 
without organizations, but I can understand his lack of enthusiasm 
for them, all things considered. 


б Ніз detestation of personality worship and subservience, and 
IKewise spiritual pretension, are understandable too. Yes, I agree 
ш! а some ways he reminds us greatly of H.P.B. Both were 
dene E along that line. Also as to freedom of thought, self- 
о PRAE effort and responsibility, no leaning on others 
there чүс e light of one's own inner divinity —in all those matters 
and B жаша likeness. In some others, not so great a har- 
Fish Kr ус would be surprised to find at our Lodge some of the 
кА, а namurtiites who are not happy іп the other Lodges. І 
тр webs surprised myself, yet I do think our meetings interest- 
the Theoso hi Pract people of all types. We do not take up any of 
aloe that ры н one way ог the other, so perhaps it is the 


(There is more of i ] isi Ў 
h it, but I think this is enough to stimulate thought. 
thirst E Headquarters may not know it, but there is always a keen 
LP бр of the average member. Hence my appreciation 
d. sbondence department, which you might well carefully 


expan ) 
4. K. D; 


CORRECTION 


KINDLY So fen | 

remarks зр ` the next number of THE THEOSOPHIST that the 

“ Corresponde e election of a President, published above my name as 
nce іп the March number, are not mine. 


The Tes a 
tübjeet M ebrio into English of a part of an article on the 
t. Max Were eS monthly /heosophia from the hand of 
à short period at orp woa as Assistant General Secretary, during 
onthly in my кү. illness temporarily edited that part of our 
J. KRUISHEER 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


IRELAND 


IRELAND has a new General Secretary, Miss J. M. Nichols, who says 
she feels this "a great honour, and also a very great responsibility, 
and what I would specially ask for is Unity—Unity is Strength—ani 
we Shall be able to overcome difficulties—some that we are aware 
of and some that we know are lurking for the unwary, if we a 
firmly united, in upholding the principles for which we stant 
and in showing that brotherhood which must always be the hil. 
mark of a Theosophist ”. 


And John Barron writes from Belfast: In Belfast two Lodges work 
ing unitedly have on the average fairly good audiences on Sunday 
nights, and classes and activities almost every day of the week. Th 
Erin Lodge in Belfast is a vigorous Lodge, doing steady good work ax 
meeting the Theosophical needs of а district, at a considerable distance 
from the other centre. Both centres could do with more members 


than they have, but under present conditions there is nothing to be 
despondent about. 


Londonderry keeps to the famous motto of its town, " No sur 
render,” and from all accounts good work is being done there. What 
we lack in the Northern Province is a Northern Federation. Bradford 
Manchester and Liverpool over forty years ago demonstrated what 
could be done by starting a Federation, with the excellent results % 


well known, an example quickly followed all over the Theosophic# 
world. 


WALES 


Mr. Peter Freeman, General Secretary for Wales, gives th 
following twelve ways to kill a Lodge: 


(1) Don’t go to the Lodge Meetings. If you do go—g0 T 
(2) Н you've got anything else to do, or the weather is bad, don 


EE- 
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think of going—remember the power of thought ! (3) Whenever you 

do attend a Meeting, grumble as much as you can —and always be 

disagreeable! (4) Never accept any responsibility. It is much easier 

to sit back and criticize the others. It’s their!Karma. (5) Never 
make a practical suggestion; it might be carried out! If anybody 
else does, “ wet blanket” that too! (6) Never offer to help—it might 
be accepted. Say you believe in brotherhood and others ought to 
practise it! (7) Never take the initiative. Why not let someone else 
do that? (8) If you are appointed on a Committee, hinder its work 
all you can. If you are not appointed, get annoyed about it! (9) 
When your opinion is asked at a Meeting, reply that you have 
nothing to say. After the Meeting, gossip about it! (10) Never do 
anything more than is absolutely necessary. If a few do the lion’s 
share, tell every one the Lodge is run by a clique ! (11) Never hurry 
about paying dues. Wait until you’ve had several reminders. 
Never offer to give a Donation! (12) Don’t bother about getting 
new Members. Let those who do the other work do that too! 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. J. J. van Ginkel, President of the Pretoria Lodge, writes 
that theirs is "the only centre in South Africa which has its own 
building and with its beautifully laid out garden makes indeed a very 
exquisite Picture, a worthy channel through which the Master can 
send His blessings. 


in We all remember our beloved President Dr. Annie Besant, 
T our thoughts, specially during our healing group meeting every 
uesday evening.” 


INDIA 


m xe Easter a South Indian Theosophical Conference has 
eod n ыр This year, however, it met at Krishnarajasagara 
othe orna ndian State, where it joined with the annual meeting 
Р ез pu Theosophical Federation. Bishop Leadbeater 
undertaking. f - to preside over their sessions, an arduous 
special appr Ог his age and in this hot weather. To express their 
den cepi of this and also this being his first visit to 
Bishop арра members presented a welcome address to 
to the Th wen eulogizing his present interest in and past services 

eosophical Society. The Bishop’s address to them as 


Well as an accou 1 
nt of th i : 
THEOSOPHIST. e gathering will probably appear in the next 
16 


REVIEWS 


Fifty-seventh Annual General Rebort of the Theosophical Society, 


(Published by the Recording Secretary, Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
Madras. Price Rs. 2.) 


The Annual General Report of the Theosophical Society for the 
year 1932 is of particular interest, to all members, as showing hoy 
the good ship Theosophy is weathering the stormy seas of these days, 
which are wrecking many a vessel whose timbers are not staunch 
enough to stand the test. 


The depression is, of course, having its effect on our membership 
figures. The total at the end of 19:2 being 33,300 against 26,1 & 
the beginning of the year: this net loss of 2,800 is, however, smaller 


than the net loss for 1931, which was 3,200, and for 19:0, whic 
was 4,200. 


The interesting figures contained in the Vice-Presidential addres 
of Mr. A. P. Warrington, contained in this Report, show that thes 
annual net losses of membership are due, not to an increase 1n b 
number of members leaving the Society, but to a reduced number 0! 
new members joining. 


Mr. Warrington states: “It is these figures and many facts co 
nected with our work that drive me to ask if there is not something 
about our Society—as its surface is presented to the world, in out 
Lodges and our magazines and on our platform—which is out oi tune 
with the spirit of our times.” This is matter for earnest thought 
but there is comfort in the fact that our membership figures ? 


show an annual net gain up to 1929, the first year of the depression, | 


even if we have an annual (though decreasing) net loss thereaíter. 
We have therefore a prima facie case against the Asuras in charge 0 
the economic depression, and we may feel that a new epic battle i$ 
being staged, in which, as in the Ramayana, the forces of right will, 
led by the new Rama, avatar of Vishnu, gain the victory. 


————— ——— 
———————— 
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Reports of General Secretaries of the National Societies, 
which make up the bulk of the volume, are of much interest. 
Outstanding, as usual, are the pungent remarks of Mr. Albert 
E S. Smythe of Canada; and the steady progress shown in 
America and Australia is worthy” of note, the former with 
its 897 new members and the latter with its highly successful 
9GB. Theosophical broadcasting station. In regard to the latter 
we quote as follows: “The Theosophical Broadcasting Station 
has established itself in the commercial world as a splendid paying 
proposition, and during the year it has given the Section an income of 
000. АП debentures, except that held by the Section, have been 
repaid during the year, leaving a profit sufficient to make extensive 
additions to plant, and to pay a ten per cent dividend.” 


з In the Treasurer's Report it is interesting to note that the 

Immovable Property at Adyar" is carried in the Balance Sheet at 
сеа 4 lakhs of rupees, equivalent to about £30,000 or $100,000. 
oan the Headquarters of the Society at Adyar there is the 
RU sei various endowments, donations and legacies, received 
sardi inel opts Adyar Day collections) and ten per cent of 
ponent st ast year the income fell short of requirements by 
Ts iiri upees, which was made up out of surplus carried over. 

now stands at 11,811 rupees. 


There are man 1 i i 

; y other interesting details, with which no en 

; b thu- 
siastic member should fail to acquaint himself. 


E. M. S. 


A World in Distress: T 1 
A s: he Remedies as Seen by the Theosophist, b 
Ranganatha Mudaliar, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. (Adyar Pamphlet 


No. 171, publi are 
Price ie е by Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 


This i ; 
Gn " the fourth of the Series of five Convention Lectures 
general title, which were delivered by different speakers 


during the last 
ч ee an. чн п of the Theosophical Society held at Adyar 


It TT 
dE e oe in India and contributes the Indian 
Mines io e к eries. The author is a politician, has been 
Wok, оса epoca of Madras and has done much social 
ыа aan е "ct His tale of India's woes is simply 
“йй mows icing. nemployment and economic distress are 
in many countries of the world to-day; in India 
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poverty and unemployment have become chronic diseases, The 
remedies suggested are briefly Home Rule in the village (and for the 
country); restoration of real religion; and work for these by Theo. 
sophists in a spirit of brotherhood. The pamphlet will be welcomed 
by those who think with Sydney Webb that “ Indian conditions 
present a field of study which is likely to be of real use not only to 
India, but, indeed, to the world”. (An abbreviated version of the 
lecture appears in this number of THE THEOSOPHIST.) 


D. 


The Adventures of Rex and Zendah in the Zodiac, by Esme 
Swainson. (The Rosicrucian Fellowship, Calif., U.S.A. Price $20) 


The story of the adventures of Rex and Zendah in the Zodiac is 
very interesting. Itis exactly like a fairy tale but more exciting. We 
both like the land of the Balance more than any other. ‘I'he adventures 
are very wonderful, and we feel as if we may go to the signs of the 
Zodiac, when we read the story. If you read and finish the story, you 
feel as if it will be nicer if the story is longer. The most interesting 
part of the story is how Rex and Zendah got into the gates of the 
Zodiac. The things that are done in the Zodiac are most useful to 
men. 

RADHA (Ade?) 


Vasant (Age 10) 


Krishna Bai, by Ramdas. (Anandashram Series No. 3, Ramnagar. 
Price As. 4.) 


This " Life-Sketch of a Yogini” is yet another testimony to the 
existence in the world of souls who are so conscious of the Divine 
Life within that it shines through them, irradiating their person and 
every act they do. In the booklet under review many testimonies 
are given as to the effect upon the writers of Krishna Bai’s presence; 
"the very embodiment of light, purity and grace " is the description 
of her by her guru, whilst another writes that “ the Divine Shakti 
and splendour has become manifest . . . through Krishna Bai. 


Like other "saints" she showed strong self-will in youth; `% 
rebuke from her teacher made her abandon the school,” and suffer 
ing was necessary in order that the true nature might be awakened. 
Bitter grief at the death of her husband led her to seek the things that 
are lasting, and in a Math at Hubli she first became conscious of 4 
longing to serve. Her one cry was “ О God, make me wear out my 
body in the unsparing service of all”, Having to return for a time 
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to the care of her children, Karma led her presently to the Ashram 
of the Sadhu Ramdas who became her teacher, and in spite of some 
persecution and opposition, she devoted herself henceforth to her 
vocation. No work was deemed too menial, and we read of her sweep- 
ing the roadway to the Ashram, repeating constantly meanwhile 
the name of God. “She freely lent her services to all classes 
of people without distinction.” One of her replies to a questioner 
is striking: "Give up the egoistic consciousness that you are 
either the doer or the non-doer.”’ 


E. M. W. 


What Colour Means to You, by Ivah Bergh Whitten. (The C. W. 
Daniel Co., London. Price 2s. 6d.) 


In this little book, the author gives a very clear outline of her 
method of healing by colour. In these days when colour is receiving 
so much more attention than formerly, she should have many 
interested in her system. On page 53 she explains the harm of 
aspirin or other narcotics ”; we take it that she considers smoking 
а narcotic. The “Spectrone” Lamp should prove a good Doctor to 
those sensitive to colour and less expensive than an ordinary Doctor ! 


й Моге Notable Nativities, compiled by Maurice Wemyss. (^ Modern 
sirology " Office, London. Price 15.) 


Hissin is a useful collection of Horoscopes for those interested in 
10 R ge А few more feminine horoscopes might have been added ; 
; а 100 seems a very small percentage ; surely there is not such 
а dearth of notable women. 

A dM. 


MAGAZINES. RECEIVED : 


Advance Australia News Service 5 .. March. 

The American Theosophist ss March 

=: Avant z sé ~ а анн 

vixi gem in la Sociedad Teosofica en Mexico .. March. 

the B а Sociedad Teosófica Espanola .. March. 

ka eso EN b A March-April 
uletinul Teosotic ... eh E Feb ac 

Bulletin Théosophique ме E: A g aT 

The Canadian Theosophist а e > m 


The Christian Th 
tia à i 
eosophist 6 .. March-June. 


huh 


re 
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Gnosi -— 

The Hindustan Review 

The Indian Review... 

The Liberal Catholic 

The Modern Review 

The Orient 

De Pionier ^s 

The Review of Reviews ; 

La Revue Théosophique le Lotus Bleu 

Teosofia .. aes 
Teozófiai Kozlemények 
Teosofija e 
Teosofisk Tidskrift ... 
Theosofie in Ned.-Indië 
Theosophia sea 

The Theosophical Scroll 
Theosophy in India... 
Theosophy in New Zealand 
Toronto Theosophical News 
The Vaccination Inquirer 
World Theosophy 
The Young Builder ... 
The Young Theosophist 


E 


Books RECEIVED : 


Music, by Cyril Scott (Rider & Co., London). 
Naked Ascetic, by Victor Dane (Rider & Co., London), 
Adyar Pamphlet No. 171 (T P. H., Adyar). 


More Notable Nativities, compiled by Maurice Wemyss (^ Modern Ast 


Office, London). 
The Uttara Gita, by B. K. Laheri (T. P. H., Adyar). 


January-February. 
January. 
April. 

April. 

April. 
January-February. 
April. 

March. 
February. 
March. 
March. 

No. 1 of 1933. 
March. 

April. 

April. 

March. 
January- March. 
March. 

March. 

March. 

March. 
April. 

April. 


Sribhagavatam, by V. К. Ramanujachari (Author, Kumbakonam). 
The Fountain of Life, by S. N. Agarwal (The Indian Press, Allahabad). 


Entry into the Kingdom of Heaven (Warangal). 
Message of Peace (Mirzapur). 


| 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tug THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are: 


Fmsr.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


TumRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
ipee of a common belief, but a common search and aspiratiom 
мы С Тһеу hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
Truth кўл purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
кел}: wc to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
“a > in nd consider that belief should be the result of individual 
маи e ion, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ere: ARETOEN They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
BER Pr > a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
uds. 9 remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 

n expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 


to its co ti i 
Mei ndemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
word, as Truth is their aim. 


THE : 
lige cere is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
E Pus which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
ers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which: 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. } 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an епн 
life, opening the gateway to а fuller and more radiant existence, | 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to kn» 
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чаганы ВАНИЙ 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


HE news is both good, and bad. It is good, for Dr. Besant 

is still with us, the flag of Idealism which rallies us all 
and makes us dedicated more than ever to the 
cause of Wisdom and Service. It is bad, 
because the onset of advancing age gains steadily, though 
slowly. No crisis is expected, but her strength is diminishing 
very slowly. She is not confined to her bed, however, but even 
to walk now to Bishop Leadbeater’s room is far too severe a 
tax on her strength. In the past, she has shown some power 
of recuperation, and it may be that the present set-back will 
be compensated for by a little strength later- 


The President, 


+ * 
It is the advance in Science, and the onward sweep of 
the tide to Unity and Universal Brotherhood, 
which have given us within the last two 
decades the use of the word “ world” as an adjective, in such 
phrases as “world crisis," “ world economics," “ world 
conscience,” and so on, Such a conception of the world as 
| à Unity is of course inseparable from an understanding of 
Theosophy. Much as the call to Nationalism is heard by the 
Theosophist as by every citizen, yet the Theosophist is pledged 
to see that the duties of Nationalism do not run counter to the 
larger duties towards all Mankind as a whole. 


— / 


The World Crisis. 


о we 7 Ии 
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It is this call to think of and feel for the world as a whole 
which has once again been made to Theosophists by one of 
the Great Ones, who, since 1875, has guided the Theosophical 
Society. These are His words: 

The world is at a crisis in its history ; it is a time wha 
its progress or failure for the next century depends upon: 
wise, unselfish choice on the part of those who guide it. Ani 
such a choice is possible only if a wide, brotherly, far-seein 
attitude can be attained. You of our Society should speak fw 
us with no uncertain voice. But before you can do that, yu 
yourselves must open your hearts to a world-wide view. Yo 
must put aside your petty personal prejudices; your insigni 
ficant local interests, your countless little unconscious 
selfishnesses, and learn to think for the world; for onlys 


can you rise to the emergency, and quit yourselves like 
men. 


* 

РИ 
Surely then it is the duty of each Theosophist loyal to 
the Masters and to Their great Plan to see that he rises out d 
the local interests of city and people, and does his utmost to 
inculcate on friend and neighbour “а world-wide view. 
Once, King George of England called on the citizens of his 
Empire to “think Imperially”. In a more profound ani 
radical way must the Theosophist think for the World. Fer, 
it is so easy to become absorbed in the struggle with ones 
Karma and Dharma, and forget that “ thoughts are things, 
and that every right thought of a Theosophist on the great 
World Crisis to-day does help statesmen to see more cleatly 
through the fog of policies, and strengthens the hands of those 
few who are striving to stem the tide of the evils of Nationalism 
and economic competition. It was the then young Theosophist 
Bertram Keightley, as a young man just back from College, 
who said finely in 1883: “I ат a Theosophist before 1am 
an Englishman.” That is the attitude among Theosophists 


иим 
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which will make them a World Influence, even though they 


be few in number. > 
+ * 


Persecution anywhere and in апу form is an outrage on 
Universal Brotherhood, and the campaign 

bho а of persecution launched vigorously against 
the Jews by official Germany has sent a 

thrill of horror throughout the world. Why Central Europe 
has the awful bacillus of a hatred of the Jewish race 
as a race endemic in its organism is difficult to comprehend ; 
it showed itself to Theosophists in 1923. For then the 
European Congress met at Budapest, and, as usual, the 
Theosophical seal was stamped on the badges to be worn by 
the delegates. As all know, the uppermost symbol on the 
seal is a Swastika. The organizers of the Congress were 
forced to punch a hole through the Swastika, and put a ribbon 
through it, lest every Theosophist be construed as a Jew-hater 
and Jew-baiter. So too, three years ago, when the latest 
photographs of Dr. Besant were taken, there appeared on the 
negative the beautiful gold Swastika with its nine gems which 
she wore as a Theosophical symbol. But before the 
photograph was released from Adyar, I instructed the photo- 
s. to “ block out" the Swastika, which in Central 

urope is the sign of anti-Semitism and Hitlerism. 
ae 

oe intelligent man in Europe and America has heard 
SPUR again the long series of accusations against Jews as 
се uals and as a race. But no accusation whatsoever 
Re ia it be true in part—ever justifies hatred. “ Never 
"e As * any lime did hatred cease by hatred; only by 
d Мат ceases, said the Lord Buddha. Each thought 
E a seemingly justified—is as the sowing of the 
eeth, and the crop reaped by the sower for 
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himself and for his people is misunderstanding of his neares | 
and dearest, and strife for himself and for those whom 
he loves. 

And supposing, merely as a hypothesis, that the Jem 
are this and that, have done this or that to handicap a Nation 
growth (omitting all thought of what they undoubtedly doto | 
help that growth), yet the eternal Law was proclaimed by 
the Lord Jesus Christ: “ Needs must be that evil comes, but 
woe unto him through whom the evil cometh”. It isthi 
unvarying law of God which statesmen in general do ni 
understand, and evidently least of all those who lead Germany 
to-day. For the present hatred of Jews in Germany and the 
unjustified sufferings imposed on them—on the just as o 
the unjust among them alike—is as a millstone гош 
Germany's neck, in the eyes of those who see with an innt 


vision, weighing her down and thwarting her expansid 
into her larger destiny. 


* 
ж * 


For those of us who owe much to Germany in the domain 
of culture—and where has she not led: Science, Medicine 
Scholarship, Music, and in each of these departments hov 
many German Jews have not been the leaders ?—the present 
plight of Germany is sad to contemplate. For it is a reversi 
to a terrible and evil past when she threw herself open to at 
obsession by the Dark Powers who fight against the victory 
of the reign of Peace and Love. That she, who has suffer 
so greatly as the result of past blunders, should once mof 
blunder calamitously, and once again open the hearts of het 
little ones so that evil enters into them till it warps the 
vision of Truth which God has given them as little 006 
—it is this horror which is more awful than even tht 
persecution of the Jews. 


P 
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The end of Slavery is not yet. For how should such an 
The Ending of institution which has come down through the 

Slavery: ages vanish because at last a World Conscience 
has been born that Slavery as an institution has served its pur- 
pose, and that henceforth it is an outrage on the inherent great- 
ness of individual man, as of the Nation of which he is a part ? 
On October 12, the League of Nations, after ten years’ inquiry 
and discussion, has called on all its component members to 
suppress slavery “in all its forms". Неге are extracts 
from the London Times which explain the work planned by 
the League : 


Th Existing systems of slave-owning vary widely in character. 
үлү meatal in social and religious customs ; some affect only 
dul MEE girls; some are required to satisfy industrial 
dit ү rin domestic purposes ; others, again, for less defensible 
hae n Abyssinia, as Lord Noel Buxton has pointed out, the 
ervices of the Church require a large number of slaves. 


f 
| The actual work is to be undertaken by the Secretariat of the | 
| MR Sia first step will be the appointment of seven expert 
€ ts — the Council of the League. These are to be perma- | 
E a amenta in the sense that the members will be appointed 
| йө аш period, and will meet every second year. The 

the aan ‚ cease to exist as soon as the results anticipated in | 
being, attained os slavery had been, or were on the point of | 


zi ace be hoped that the Permanent Commission now to be 
ES ie early attention to the subject of raids into British 
RE ici ay these involve heavy charges and impose serious | 
tutes Be з upon the Kenya and Sudanese Administrations, the 
d me: estimated at more than £25,000 a year. The number 
Yun ае / renorded by Governments concerned within recent 
this year in the ae 150, The two worst are known to have occurred 
of native ville udan ; one in March last, which involved destruction 
e carrying А and property, the killing of a number of men and 
Ed Алеч captive of a large number of people. In June 
property. bat 5 E raid, again involving considerable loss of life and 
es v e details of this raid had not come to hand in time 
NC aAA e made tothe Assembly Commission. The assertion 
considerably | years the market demand for boy and girl slaves has 
ioc fon ro .in several territories receives some confirma- 
„ ofa total of e wo raids because, from the facts already known, out 
| captives carried off 55 are known to have been children. 
1 


* 
* * 
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Dr. Besant's mind constantly turns to the cherishing " 

"s the youthful members of the Society, so that | 

Theosophists. they may be trained to fill the places in the 

ranks of the workers left vacant as th: | | 

elders depart “ Yonder”. On April 18th, she wrote out the | 
following brief message to Australian Theosophists : 


My DEAR AUSTRALIAN BROTHERS, 


My love and blessings are with you. Guard the younger 
brethren. 


ANNIE BESANT, 
Warrior, 


A little later, on May 6th, I had occasion to mention to 
her how so often people objected to the proceedings of young 
people as lacking in respect towards their elders, Her 
reply was brief: “ Bother! I like to encourage the young 
ones, because they will have the new ideas.” 

"^ 

For two days, from May 4th to 6th, Krishnaji came to 
Adyar to see Dr. Besant, en route to Bombay, 
whence he sailed for Egypt, Greece, ltaly 
and Holland. As he was recovering from fever, and was 
badly in need of rest, he gave no addresses during his briel 
stay. Besides, the purpose of changing his direct route from 
Calcutta to Bombay and coming to Madras was solely to se 
Dr. Besant. Mr. D. Rajagopal has announced that Krishna}! 
will return to India in October. Early in 1934, it is planned 
for Krishnaji to go to Burma, Java, Australia, and so to the 
Camp at Ojai. Towards September of 1934, it is hoped that 
Krishnaji will start on his tour of South American countries. 


Krishnaji. 


* 
* + : 
Theosophy has been slowly gaining adherents to Ё 
The Philippine tanks in the Philippine Islands. As the 
Islands Section. — [slands are possessions of the United States, 
the Lodges have been on the roll of the American 


eee, — 
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They have lately grown to the requisite number 

seven, and met formally in a Convention to inaugurate them- | 
selves as the National Society of the Philippine Islands. A | 
cable to this effect was received by Dr. Besant, who replied | 
with a cordial welcome. The formal application will be sent 

by the Lodges through the American Section at Wheaton. In 

this work, the Presidents warmest praise and thanks go to 

Warrant Officer George N. Ragan, of the U. S. А. Army, a 

devoted Theosophist, who is stationed at Manila, and who has | 
helped our Philippine brethren in every possible way with 
his militant enthusiasm. 


Section. 


* ж 

This month of May, there passed away at Saranath, the 
sacred Buddhist centre near Benares, Anaga- 
гіка Dharmapala, whom many will recall in 
| Europe and America. А few months before 
his death, he took formally the vows of a Buddhist monk—he 
had lived the life for fifty years,—and was ordained at 
Sáranáth at a great conclave of Buddhist High Priests from 
Ceylon. He then took the name Devamitta, but he will be 
best known in the West as “ Anagarika Dharmapala”. Asa 
youth, the coming of H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott to Ceylon 
— in him a missionary zeal, and he was ever devoted 
hoo rad of H. P. B. and grateful for her motherliness 
m iim. He helped Colonel Olcott as interpreter and 
ara in the work of organizing Buddhist Schools ; for a 
Ceshn uem) assisted C. W. Leadbeater in his work for 
De hists. In 1893, he accompanied Dr. Besant and 
SR Ыы E dace to the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. 
ess i = Se years, he disapproved of Theosophists in 
Olcott : i ғ ivision having risen at the time when Colonel j 
ECC n : that he could no longer guide the somewhat 

чек i usiasm of Mr. Dharmapala, in the matter of a 
| Which the latter brought against the Hindu priest at 


Anagarika 
Dharmapala, 


инь аць 
—— 
o —— “ 
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Buddhagaya—where the Lord Buddha attained to Wisdom- 
to wrest from the priest a spot which should be under the con. 
trol of Buddhists. But the Hindu Mahant had vested rights, 
and Colonel Olcott felt that Mr. Dharmapala was not proceed. 
ing in the right way over the whole matter, and strongly 
disapproved of the lawsuit, which Mr. Dharmapala finally 
lost, after the expenditure of heavy sums donated by pious 
Buddhists. Since then, he was apt to look with disfavour 
upon Theosophical activities. 

The Venerable Devamitta Dharmapala, as he will now be 
known, was a great Buddhist missionary. He organized the 
Maha-Bodhi Society, a Buddhist Temple and Ashrama in 
Calcutta, and as his crowning work, he built a large Vibin 
or Shrine and Meeting Hall at Saranath itself, where the 
Lord Buddha delivered His first sermon. After the cremation 
of his body, part of the ashes were taken to Ceylon, where the 
Buddhists met in their tens of thousands to do honour toa 
great Buddhist missionary. In a two-mile long procession, 
the ashes were taken toa temple in Colombo, there to have 
a stüpa or mound erected over them. As the ashes had to 
pass through Madras, they were deposited in the Buddhist 
Shrine at Adyar during the twelve hours’ interval between 
trains. A few days before passing away, the Venerable 
Devamitta Dharmapála made a vow as follows : 


Let me die soon; let me be reborn, I can no longer prolong s 
agony. I would like to be born again twenty-five times to spr 
Lord Buddha's Dharma. 


I had hoped to be released for three months from 
editorial duties, in order to grapple with the 
appalling arrears of correspondence which 
have accumulated on my many tables. But man proposés 
and the Plan disposes. Bishop Arundale and Mrs. Rukmu! 
Arundale left for Europe at the end of April. I am, howeve 
grateful to him for one month's release. 


` The Acting Editor. 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
Bv H. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. l. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT ОЕ 1885 


(Copyright Reserved) 
! 
CHAPTER I | 


ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from P. 143) 


T An$uis in herba has shown its head. It is the perfect, 
the wonderful similitude of the life of Apollonius with 
that of the Saviour that places the Church between Scylla and 
Charybdis. To deny the life and the miracles of the former, 
would be to deny the trustworthiness of the same Apostles 
and patriotic writers on whose evidence is built the life of 
Jesus himself. To father the Adept and his beneficent deeds, 
hig resurrections, acts of charity, healing powers, etc., on the 
old Enemy," would be rather dangerous at this time. 
Hence the stratagem to confuse the ideas of those who rely 
upon authorities and criticisms, The Church is far more 
ara than any of our great Historians. The Church 
| nows that to deny the existence of that adept would lead 


h : i pecie ioci 
er e denying the Emperor Vespasian and his historians, the 
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Emperors Alexander Severus and Aurelianus and their bis | 
torians and finally to deny Jesus and every evidence abou! 
him, and thus preparing the way to her flock of denying 
herself finally. It becomes interesting to learn what sh 
says through her mouth-piece, de Mirville in this emergency, 

“ What is there so new and so impossible in the [ Damis) 
narrative concerning their voyages to the countries of the Chal 
dees and the Gymnosophists,” he asks. “ Try and recall, befor 
denying, what were in those days those countries of marvel 
par excellence, as also the testimony of such men as Pythagoras, 
Empedocles and Democritus, who ought to be allowed to 
have known what they were writing about. What have we 
to reproach Apollonius with ? 

"Is it of having made, as the oracles did, a seriesd 
prophecies and predictions wonderfully verified ?—No ; because 
studied better now, the oracles are no more for us what they 
were for every one (in the past century) from Van Dale to 
Fontenelle.’ | 

"Is it of having been endowed with second sight am 
having had visions at a distance ?*—No; for this phenomenon 
is at the present day endemical in half of Europe. 

"Is it of having boasted of the knowledge of evety 
existing language without having learned any of them ?—But 
who is there that does not know, that such is one of the 
criteriums of the presence and assistance of a Spirit, 0 
whatever nature." С 

“Of having believed in transmigration [reincarnation]! 
—]t is still believed in [by millions] in our day.” 


1 Many are they who do not know ; hence they do not believe in them. (Ed.) 


2 Just so; and if Apollonius perceived from Ephesus, during a lecture ode 
delivering befóre an audience of many thousands, the murder of the БИИ 
Domitian in Rome and notified it, at the very moment it was taking place to the wht 
town, then again Swedenborg who Saw in the same manner from Gothenburg® » 
great fire at Stockholm and told it to his friends, no telegraph being in us 
those days. 

* No criterium at all. The Hindu Saddhu 
holiness of their lives. The Yog-Vidya teaches 


(bt 


s and Adepts acquire the gift z 
it, and no “ Spirits ” required for it 
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No one has any idea of the number of men of science 
who long for the re-establishment of the Druidical religion 
and the transformations of Pythagoras.’ 

“Of having exorcised the demons and the plague ?—The 
Egyptians, the Etruscans and all the Roman Pontifs had done 
it, long before him. 

*To have conversed with the Dead ?—We do the same 
to-day, or believe we do so [which is all the same]. 

“To have believed in the Empuses ?— Where is the 
demonologist that does not know that the Empuse is the South 
Demon signalled in David's Psalms and dreaded then as it is 
feared even now in all northern Europe.? 

“To have made himself invisible at will ?—It is one of 
the achievements of mesmerism. 

“To have appeared after his [supposed] death to the 
Emperor Aurelian above the city walls of Tyana and to have 
compelled him thereby to raise the siege of that town ?—Such 
was the réle [or mission] of every hero beyond the tomb and 
the reason of the worship vowed to the Manes. * 

“To have descended into the famous den of Trophonius, 
and to have redeemed from it an old book preserved for years 
aller by the Emperor Adrian in his Antium library ?—The trust- 
ss and sober Pausanias [had descended there before him 4] 
an Sa back no less a believer than he had been before going. 
like cea suddenly disappeared ?—Yes; like Romulus, 

‚ like Lycurgus, like Pythagoras,® that is to say, 


l The T i ir li 

їр E еур and their list of Secret Members can testify to the truth of it. 
.tsalm XC. But this is no i ; ' 

tits, There are better iütborios for 3. nee ree К 


1 
D 
bodied S 


Spi 


Mirville’s aim is t 
e о show that all such iti i 
d Spirits are the work of the Devil, e me d qai —rÜ€— 


* [The words i 
them from De 70 thee a res are left out in H. P. B.’s MS. I have supplied 


He might i 
other real "us vA like the great Sankaracharya, Tsong Khapa and so many 
adeptship, thougk ven bis own Master, Jesus; for this is indeed a criterium of tr 
" gh to disappear “ one need not fly up in the clouds ", А, 
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always under most mysterious circumstances, ever attende 
by apparitions and revelations, etc." 

“Let us stop here, and repeat once more: had the е 
Apollonius been a simple romance, never would that man hay 
obtained such a celebrity during his life time or created such; 
numerous sect, so true and so enthusiastic, after his death. 

* And to add to this—never would a Caracalla have raise | 
a heroón to his memory,’ or Alexander Severus 


[NoTE: The MS. here breaks off short. On page 136, Vol. П, 
The Secret Doctrine (Third and Revised Edition), will be found the 
continuation, | 


(To be continued) 


! Lampridius, “© Adrian," XXIX, 


WHITE LOTUS DAY 
CELEBRATION 


May 8, 1933 


A S in previous years, so this year the residents of the Adyar 
[X Headquarters met in the Hall at 8 a.m. Since H. P. B. 
had requested that on this day in memory of her the members 
should read extracts from the Bhagavad-Gita and The Light of 
Asia, the meeting began with a reading in Sanskrit of the Gita, 
Chapter 2, by Dr. G. Srinivasamurti. A translation in English 
was then read by Mr. Ernest Wood. The reading from The Light 
of Asia was by Bishop Leadbeater, of Chapter 8, beginning 
with the words “ Behold, I show you Truth,” and closing 
with the words ** The heart of it is Love, the end of it is Peace 
and Consummation sweet. Obey!” After the readings, the 


following addresses were delivered : 
I. Ernest Wood 


The question naturally comes to me, what is the thing 
about her with which I am most impressed ? I think I will 
put it briefly by saying that she was very seldom herself ; 
that she was so much occupied in meeting other people as far 
a possible on their own ground, that it was only occasionally 
that she retired into her own true mood and perhaps made 
some small statement. І think there was, and I suppose is, in 
H. P. B. that sturdy character of sympathy for living beings 
of all kinds, from highest to lowest, that you can hardly find 
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paralleled. It was that, no doubt, which made her so adapt 
able—though many say she was not, because she became 
irritable about many unreasonable things—and which mai 
her so versatile. So that when a scholar perhaps brought he 
some problem in which he was interested, she would take th: 
trouble to go into that matter, and put her thought alon | 
with his. 

When we are reading Н. P. B.’s words, we find she goei 
out in a new direction, and then occasionally she comes back; 
and when she comes back, we find that she rests with a kini 
of satisfaction upon a position, an attitude that I would cal 
Advaitic, if at the same time we can say that it is Buddhistic 
It was the thought that that which she herself felt most of al, 
and to which she desired to lead us, was something which couli 
not be described in terms of anything that we knew 
already. You will find the idea coming out in practical ways 
as in her disapproval of Spiritualism; but even there sh 
would try-to meet people on their own ground. 

The essence of her disapproval was the idea that ti 
spirit of man should be thought of in terms of a form wha 
had been cast aside. Of course, she agreed with many peop! 
that a form after death resembling this one might exist, bu! 
all the same she did not want men's thought to rest there, 
and she did want them to conceive of the real spirit; there 
fore I think her dislike of Spiritualism, at any rate for the 
use of the word “spirit” in connection with any of thes 
forms which persist for a little time after death. It is reall) 
а Vedantic position, that we are not to fix our mind on facts 
we already know, describe things in terms we already know, 
even though glorified. It is also the Buddhistic positi? 
because you know how the Buddha objected to people 
trying to think of the Ultimate or the Nirvanic state in ter? 
of anything they already knew. Things are all materialist 
in experience. The fruit of experience is not to be determine 
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in terms of experience. You remember the occasion when 
somebody asked the Buddha whether man was immortal ; and 
He replied: “ Not what you know or think of as man." 

So we see the same thought in Madame Blavatsky. 
Though she is willing to deal with things of this world, 
she will not have the fruit of her endeavour bound by the 
colours of this world. The same thing comes out in The 
Voice of the Silence, where there is so much talk of the 
“path of woe,” not of happiness. І have thought that this 
emphasis on the path of woe is simply intended to prevent 
people from picturing the goal in terms of happiness that 
we know now. This is only pleasure, and from the stand- 
point of the real thing is negligible. Things which give 
pleasure will cease to give it as we pass along. Therefore 
it Is always a path of woe, yet greater and better than any 
happiness that we know anything about. The whole endea- 
vour of that group of thinkers is to prevent clinging to form, 
or the predetermination of our meditations and aspirations. 


Il. C. W. Leadbeater 


s Ee year by year this celebration comes round, and 
ia ul remember, to be grateful to, and to rejoice with 
ы "a as time goes on. I suppose there are each year 
tet : vp on the physical plane who met her in 
жй 4 : those who did not should direct their thoughts 
Mid her nevertheless. Certainly, what our Brother 
Porn dae said was one of the prominent factors in her 
envase ^ she could meet every one on his own ground. 
“Ву nc often reminded us of that most celebrated text : 
кы Sais a man approacheth Me, on that path do I 
Mine” аре E all the paths men take on every side are 
Жы she brought that down even into the physical 
most remarkable way. 
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I suppose we could not have called Madame Blavatsky г 
pandit at all in the ordinary sense of the term; her knowledg 
of Sanskrit was that of comparatively a few words only, | 
doubt whether she could have parsed or translated it; but sh | 
certainly had the faculty of successfully meeting each person} 
questions. She had not that erudition which comes fron 
having learned many things thoroughly, yet practically w | 
subject could be mentioned on which she did not throw som | 
fresh light, and from an unexpected angle. No matter wh 
question was raised, Madame Blavatsky had something to sj 
about it, something sensible, enlightening, something new, 
usually even a little bizarre. She must have had—well,| 
really can hardly picture what the content of her mem 
and her brain can have been. Ап enormous mass of facts, ut 
questionably facts ; but I should think, if I may say so withal 
deference, they were probably not grouped together or arrange 
but the facts were there, and they would come out. She hat 
always something to say, and it was always worth saying. 
That great Pandit, Swami T. Subba Row, said of he 
Secret Doctrine: “It is a most wonderful book, but I canti 
review it; there is no method in it. It is a heap of jewels; 
but if you want to make an ordered ornament of them, уй 
will have to do the arranging, for she has not." | 
At the same time she knew certain great rules whic 
would always apply; and yet there were so many exception 
tothem. The mind of Colonel Olcott, her great colleague, worké 
just the other way. He did not know anything about details: 
he said so frankly; but he could stand up and speak upon an 
religion whatever—l have heard him myself—and he cogi 
always explain them, even down to quite small matters. [onc 
asked him, (for I knew him well enough to do that): “ How" 
you doit? You have not studied all these religions in detail, a 
more than I have!” “Of course I have not, my boy, ы 
said; "but I know my Theosophy, and that will alwai 
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explain them." But that was not Madame Blavatsky's 
method; she brought out the details. She was wonderfully 
adaptable in that way. She was never confused ; she always 
had something to say, always something kind, helpful, beauti- 
ful. She was a very, very wonderful person. Quite truly, 
we ne'er shall look upon her like again. 

She was chosen to found this Society, and she carried 
the work through. It has just been said that she violently 
attacked Spiritualism. She did, and there were many points 
in it that needed exposure, or at least explanation. She began 
by trying to help Spiritualism, because Spiritualists agreed 
with her on the one point that life is eternal—that man can 
never cease to be. In the world at large—you must remem- 
ber that [ am speaking of fifty years ago or more—very few 
believed in survival after death. The world was materialistic 
beyond anythin you can imagine in these days. So, 
naturally, she thought: “ Here is a great body of people, the 
Spiritualists, who have already convinced themselves of the 
survival ; surely I can do something through them by work- 
ing with them." But then she found, much more than I 
(for I too carried on the investigation of Spiritualism for 
years) that the Spiritualism we had to investigate was so 
хору personal, and the people engaged іп it seemed to have 
little idea of the rules governing events. They knew and 
were convinced about the survival after death; they were 
= sure of the continuity of life; but they were prepared 
0 accept any evidence that tended in that direction without 
much examination, without any scientific arrangement of the 
ideas. That naturally led to many deceptions, and they 
seemed to be prepared to swallow anything. 
re vectes Blavatsky was not that kind of a person at all ; 
bas "n ealthy scepticism ; she demanded a more coherent 

y; and she knew that many statements that passed as 


t : t 5 
rue p the Spiritualists were unfounded and inaccurate, 
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She saw that their attempts to bolster up fraudulent medium 
were harming the cause. So at last she had to abandon thi 
line, and approach the subject from a different point of view; 
hence Theosophy. 

We owe her more than we can ever realize. As you 
President has said, the position of a man in relation to the 
teacher who has first helped him to the truth is шй | 
He cannot feel in exactly the same way towards any othe | 
person, however great, however helpful. This kind d | 
gratitude we all feel towards her who passed from amon 
us this day forty-two years ago. Remember she still lives; | 
and though she is living a very different kind of life thi 
time, she may well be preparing herself for a subsequent 
incarnation in which she (or he) will resume the dire 
teaching she gave in her last birth. We do not know thd 
that is so, but it is perhaps permissible to speculate. Yw 
may be sure that she still takes a very vivid interest? 
her Society, though she very rarely interferes with iti 
any way. If she would allow it, thousands of к | 
would crowd round her and make her present d 
impossible, so she always says: “It is not my business% | 
explain now what I wrote in my past life." | 

Never forget her. Never cease to be grateful to het | 
I believe that as the years roll on, she will be more fully 
understood, and she will receive that meed which is het 
due, the gratitude and kindly remembrance of many; 
many centuries yet to come. 


— 


ПІ. C. Finarajadisa 


I should like to contribute what is my understanding 
of H. P. B. as a great messenger of truth. I have little дош 
that each one of us who is a confirmed Theosophist, that !$ 
who has found the great truths of Theosophy in the working 
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of his own soul, would have discovered these truths to some 
extent whether the Theosophical Society were in existence or 
not. There is already sufficient light of Truth in us to impel 
us to seek it in the world and to find it. But had there not 

been the work of Н. P. B., we should have had to seek 

perhaps for years and years before we saw illumination for 

ourselves. The President has said again and again about 

Н.Р. B.: “I owe everything to her, she brought me to the 

Truth and to my Master." Yet we can all see that if 

H. P. B. had not existed, our President would have discovered 

the great synthesis of Theosophy for herself, and given to the 
world its great message of inspiration which she has made 
the mark of her own life. 

But it was the work of H. P. B. to have cut down for us, 
as it were, the jungle of error, so that when the inspiration 
came to us to seek Truth, we found the road to it quickly. It 
is for that reason that we owe such deep gratitude to her. 
She “blazed the trail" and made the path easy for us. 
ok gin is being written about H. P. B., so many old 
Шы Кез that it is fairly easy for the 
SR rver a events to understand what she 
нат sa personality. I cannot help feeling that, to one 
ili з a her life as a personality, that is, as H. P. B., 
bes e d e work which she did, the supreme fact which 
un yr to him is her uttermost devotion to her 
x nds x greatest thing in her life was, less Theosophy 
shine ane and more her Master as the embodiment of 
hs tim EM again and again in all that she wrote. It 
ois $ e went forth into the world to give a message, 
да — of her Master. Never did she think 
a onu З * giver of Truth of her own, but as the agent 

That sen erson to whom she was utterly pledged. 
uu eing so, it is somewhat strange that, in the develop- 
of the Theosophical teachings, such a supreme fact of 
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her life has become obscured, and that people have emphasized 
more the teaching she gave, and less her Teacher. That is, 
I think, as she herself would have wished; yet I cannot hel 
being a little amazed at the position. [t is as if some person 
were to come and say: “I have found the most inspiring 
Person in the world, and this Person is as the firstfruits ofa | 
great harvest to come for all men. All I am I owe to Him, 

and He is the most wonderful Person you can imagine | 
Would you not think, seeing how great and fruitful was the | 
proclaimer’s life, that people would at once ask: *Whoi| 
He; how shall we find Him?” Yet very few who have | 
Studied her teachings feel the intensity of that supreme 

fact in her life, and try to pass through the teachin 

to the Great Ones who are the embodiments of th 

teaching. 

Tt has a parallel in Palestine, where to St. Paul it wa 
not the teaching that was so great, as the Teacher. !: 
Christianity St. Paul stands next to the Christ as the gres 
exponent of the religion; but Paul was great because di 
great Personality. In the same way, Н. P. B. was what s | 
was because of her Master. So, I do feel that we have ye] 
to learn many things about her in the light of that роте? | 
fact, that all the time, night and day, she was trying to do th 
will of her Master, 

We are all aware how intensely devoted she was to the 
Theosophical Society, because she saw that it was only the 
Society that could really stem the tide of Materialism and 12] 
the foundation of that Universal Brotherhood which is th 
dream of all idealists. Again and again she speaks of к 
Society as her very child round whom all her dreams 8“ 
woven. Let me read to you a few lines of hers which wet 
found on the back of a letter, where she summarizes brilliant!) 


what Theosophy is, and what it is we must do to becom? 
true Theosophists. 


1933 
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One eternal Truth, and one infinite changeless Spirit of Love. 
Truth and Wisdom in the Universe, as one Light for all, in which we 
live and move and have our Being. . . We are all Brothers, Le 
us then love, help, and mutually defend each other against any spirit 
of untruth or deception, “without distinction of race, creed or colour”, 


Our duty is to live that great creed which she has given 
to us, to practise Brotherhood. 

Naturally, whenever we think of Н.Р. В, on this day 
when she passed away, we must also think of her colleague, 
Colonel H. S. Olcott. Only last week, when Bishop Leadbeater 
and I were with the President one morning, once again she 
made that statement which was published a year ago, when she 
briefly sketched these two personalities, H. P. B. and the 
Colonel: “ H. P. B. gave to the world Theosophy, Н. S. Olcott 
gave to the world the Theosophical Society. Each was 

chosen by the Masters: which brought the greater gift?” 
The more we survey the work of this organization ani 
understand the significance of the message of Theosophy, th 
more we realize how these two Founders are absolutely 
inseparable. But for the work of Colonel Olcott as an orge 
nizer, much of the significance of H. P. B.'s message would 
| have simply been lost like water in the sand. Не gave the 
channel needed in the form of an organization ; he constructed 
it, modified it, and laid it down upon a broad democratic basis 
He made possible for people to find Theosophy, and to organize 
their devotion to it as Lodges and Sections, so that they 
might work together for Universal Brotherhood. 
It is forty-two years since she passed away, but i 
| | was sixty-three years ago—in 1870—that she came out from 
the Ashrama of her Master to give the Light to a darkened 
world. It has been done so magnificently that, like a great 
| | religion, the Theosophical Movement has particularized 
itself into various Theosophical sects, if one might call them 
| so. That does not matter. The Truth is so great that it can 
| be contained only in many vessels and not one, and shine 
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through many windows and not one. We who are students 
of Theosophy feel deeply the profound gratitude we owe to 
H.P.B. Year by year those who knew her are passing away, 
but that too does not matter, because there remain as the 
testaments of her devotion the Lodges and the Sections, the 
Parent Theosophical Society itself, and all the other Societies 

which look to her as their Founder. 

| I would like you all to repeat with me her “ Golden 

| Steps”. 

| (This was done by all, standing.) 


THE man who knoweth God, is ever uncontaminated— 
As the lotus is untouched by the water. 
The man who knoweth God, is ever stainless— | 


— aliu s sor n НЫБ 


As all things purified by the sun. 


The man who knoweth God, looketh on all men as equal— 
As the wind bloweth on the rich and poor alike. 

The man who knoweth God, is the purest of the pure— 
As filth cannot permanently attach to fire. 


The mind of the man who knoweth God, is enlightened— 
Like the firmament above the earth. 

The man who knoweth God, is the most exalted of the exalted— 
Yet his mind is the'most humble of all. 


The man who knoweth God, is priceless. 
God abideth with the man who knoweth Him. 
The man who knoweth God is the perfect being. 


Guru ARJUN (Sikhism) 


— 


| 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
WORLD-MOTHER 


Bv THE RT. REV. C. W. LEADBEATER 


Е is interesting to note how widely different are the various 

conceptions of the World-Mother which exist, not only 
in this country or in that, in this century or in that, but here 
and now in neighbouring districts of India, or even side by 
side in the same State. And these dissimilarities crea 
remarkable and sometimes quite violent contrasts in the 
surrounding psychic atmosphere, as I will endeavour to 
explain. 

Every student of Occult Science is aware that, just a 
every living being is at all times radiating a complex set d 
definite influences upon his fellow-men, so, though of course 
in a lesser degree, do what we call inanimate objects radiate 
an influence of their own, and furthermore they readily 
absorb the magnetism, the thought and the feeling of human 
beings, and pour out that also. Every church, every temple, 
thus reflects the thought and feeling of the worshippers wht 
habitually assemble there ; and this influence may extend tos 
considerable distance from the building itself. The curse? 
the stockyards of Chicago may be felt at a distance of many 
miles from its source; and in the same way the auric influenc 
of many a church, many a temple, may cast a blessing 01 
an appreciable portion of the country-side. 

The character of the influence so spread abroad mus 
obviously depend upon the nature of the worship. Ifthe 
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devotion be pure and true, the radiation is entirely beneficent ; 
if, on the contrary, there be self-righteousness, criticism and 
disputation, а confused and turbid current will be the result, 
which can only be harmful instead of helpful. Far worse still 
is the effect of the unspeakably horrible abominations and 
atrocities perpetrated by the worshippers of the-demon called 
Kili; each temple devoted to these loathsome and sadistic 
practices is a lurid spot which curses the surrounding country, 
and makes it unfit for human habitation. One wonders how 
India can ever regain her ancient purity and spirituality 
until this ghastly savagery is finally stamped out. 
Knowing what we know of the origin of the Aryan race, 
it is difficult to believe that this sickening wickedness 15 
Aryan at all; it seems far more probable that it belongs to 
primitive aboriginal tribes, and has been only gradually 
introduced into Hinduism. Some writers maintain that it 
can be clearly shown that the crime of Kali-worship crept into 
India through Bengal and Assam, where the population is not 
truly Aryan, but a mixture of Tibeto-Burman, Shan, Mon- 
ie зр Munda tribes, with a dash of Aryan blood in the 
es. However it may have come, there can be no 
^W ees its influence is wholly evil, and that advancing 
bcn to say nothing of religion, demands its complete 
extinction. 
d тана = of Kali з аї опсе condemn- 
A Se HU iia : 4 ere are other presentations of 
Pise Due winen; though less blatantly blasphemous, 
piles esas a 80 ee and strangely divergent from the 
Жыра M d: misleading. It is not easy to imagine 
Feeds v аркы arose; but I have thought it pos- 
ids ooi Fiet “г other has several departments under 
had his ан ds religious teacher of ancient days may have 
attention drawn exclusively to one aspect of her work, 


and endeavoured to symbolize that. 
4 
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We think of her chiefly as concerned with the Super. 
vision of the feminine sex, and most especially at the time i 
child-birth, and we know how keen is her interest in any 
attempt to promote the spiritualization of the whole idea t 
motherhood and of marriage. We know, too, that in he 
capacity as guardian of womankind she naturally worksi 
close collaboration with the agents of the Lipika, the Lordsd 
Karma, whose business it is to find suitable births for the vat | 
host of egos waiting to come into incarnation. May it be thet 
in that capacity she sometimes has to act as a judge might- 
to decide, however regretfully, that a certain ego is not yd 
quite worthy of an incarnation which would otherwise be 
advantageous for him? And furthermore, may some anciett 
seer, encountering а case of that sort, have erroneous 
regarded the very Queen of Mercy and Compassion as а stem 
and inflexible arbiter ? | 

If we may venture to suppose some partially clouded 
vision of that sort, and if in addition we allow full weight 2 
the ever-present feeling of austerity and asceticism whith 
permeates the whole fabric of Hinduism, it may help us t 
understand a little better the strange impassivity, the almos 
hardness, of some of the Indian presentations of Рагуай, such 
as Durga, Karalà, Chanda, Chamundi and others. But indeed 
her forms, her aspects, her names seem almost infinite m 
number. In these days we think of her most readily & 
Consolatrix Afflictorum, **Consoler of those in Affliction "~ 
an aspect which we emphasize more prominently than did out 
remote ancestors. The nearest approximation in antiquity ? 
our conception of her is probably Kwan-Yin, the Mother d 
Mercy and Knowledge in Northern Buddhism as promulgated 
in China and Tibet. Even in Hinduism it does sometimes 
peep through, as it were, in Uma, called the Goddess 0 
Fertility, in Bhavàni ог іп Jagadambikà, which means literally 
Mother of the World. 


a 
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In Greece and Rome these aspects were treated as 
different deities, much as they are in India, and except among 
the philosophers, I fancy that the Mediterranean nations had 
much less grasp of the unity behind it all than India has ; 
and the conception of one whose especial mission it is to 
console, comfort and help all who are in trouble, sorrow, 
need, sickness or any other adversity seems to have been 
almost wholly absent. 

I can remember very vividly how intensely we were 
inspired in those old days by our whole-souled love and 
devotion to Pallas Athéné; it would be impossible to feel 
more strongly towards the Great World-Mother now, and yet 
there isa subtle difference in the emotion—a difference very 
difficult to explain, and almost certain to be misunderstood. 

If we are to attempt to express it, I think we must begin 
by trying to define exactly what we mean by love and 
devotion, Our modern idea of love is closely intertwined 
with compassion, and, unless it is of the very highest—so 
high as to be almost abstract, and therefore to many a little 
unreal—it may be tinged with sentimentalism, with the 
possibility in extreme cases of degenerating into maudlinism 
V STAR which in that earlier civilization we should 
с е with the utmost horror as unmanly, and, when 
vesc А пра with Athena, distinctly blasphemous. 
de um от һег, our devotion to her, had for its principal 
мәй ies admiration, reverence, the earnest resolve to 
MM с vs to deserve well of her, not to disappoint 
Ренет ve er, not in the least slavishly, but above all 

ently, without any thought of reward or return. 

е $ — = no means devoid of compassion or sympathy, 
a 5 = us a separate quality, unconnected with love 
and cati —_ have been less tolerant of inefficiency 
ite Rees A of character, and therefore perhaps less 
4 em, than men are now, for to us such feebleness 
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savoured strongly of ingratitude and selfishness. Athen; 
had chosen us; we must not fail her; to do so was disgrace. 
ful, unthinkable. I cannot say that our feeling in the matter 
was exactly religious; perhaps it approached more closely t 
what we mean in these days when we say: “ Such a thing 
simply is not done! ” 

Another complication not readily comprehensible to usin 
the present day is the intimate identification of Athena wit | 
the State. Pallas was Queen of the Air and the Goddess d 
Wisdom, but to us above all she was Pallas Аһ, «d 
tutelary deity of our city, and one certain way to please her 
was to be a good citizen—to work unceasingly along one lin 
or another for the public good. A very parochial conception 
of the World-Mother, you will say; and of course thatis 
undeniable, but I can testify that it was marvellously effective. | 
May not some modification of the same idea account for the 
partial and misleading representations of the same Great Laly 
which we find in India ? 

My attention was directed to this matter a few days ag, 
when I had the pleasure of visiting the kingdom of Mysore 
It seems that the royal family of that country has for some 
generations devoted itself especially to the service of a 
aspect of Parvati called Chamundi, who is consequently 
somewhat in the position of a guardian, a protectress, 
of the State; not quite our conception of a patron saint, such 
as St. George for England, St. Denis for France, St. Andrew 
for Scotland, St. David for Wales or St. Patrick for Ireland- 
rather more than that, yet not so precise as Pallas Athéné. 

These modern European attachments have a slightly 
symbolical air, and perhaps do not enter very prominently 
into the life of the people, or occupy much of the 
daily attention. Неге in India such sentiments 2 
more vivid and realistic. The city of Mysore, the capital d 
the State, lies at the foot of a hill of considerable height which 
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is specially dedicated to Chāmundī, and I am told that His 
Highness the Maharajah frequently visits the temple on its | 
summit, and strongly supports the cult. | 

Naturally enough, as a consequence of all this devotion, 
that hill has ап atmosphere of its own, which is readily 
perceptible to any sensitive person, and the influence spreads, 
though not quite so strongly, over the city which lies beneath 
ii It is on the whole a favourable influence, though I think 
it could be greatly improved if the people understood tbeir 
deity better. The fact that the monarch is himself a religious 
man predisposes his subjects to think along similar lines, and 
that is a powerful antidote to the careless materialism and 
preoccupation with money-making which so often prevail 
among those who should know better. 

But though Chamundi is regarded as protecting her 
worshippers, she is not considered as wholly beneficent. 
They think of her rather as one who destroys evil than as 
one who sheds blessing, and so there is a faint tinge of fear 
In their feeling, which causes it to fall short of the complete 
confidence of that perfect love which casteth out fear. I was 
told that there had been a time when the people insulted 
Chamundi by offering her blood-sacrifices, but happily that 
horror is now a thing of the past. It may well be that the 
Fg of that terrible evil has not even yet been altogether 
issipated, though every day of the purer and higher worship 
must tend gradually to lighten it. 
hs за hill is extensive, and on a spur about two-thirds of 
uidit up there is a gigantic image of а bull, carved 
iuc t ош of one huge boulder—an animal of far more 
net А antine size. It evidently shares in the devotion 
die Е grims and other worshippers, but the atmosphere ‘ 
Mec "eee it is quite different from that of Chàmundi. | 
Sh; һе dedicated to her spouse, the august Mahadeva 

lva himself, yet the influence flowing from it seems to me | 
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less strained and somehow more friendly than that at th 
summit. 

Unexpectedly I encountered not many miles away yd 
another manifestation of the influx of power from the inne 
world—-a variety unlike either of those on the hill, yet 
having something in common with them. It is well know: ! 
that the unseen world around us is inhabited by vast number 
of nature-spirits at widely different stages of evoluti 
Every tree, for example, has its own “ spirit," its ensouling 
life, which, though in truth it is but part of a group-soul, s 
nevertheless for the time being and during the life of the tre 
a separate entity, in just the same sense as is the soul of an 
animal. That, however, cannot be correctly described as: 
nature-spirit; it is simply a fragment of Divine Life man: 
festing through the vegetable kingdom as one of the stages | 
of its long development. Round it may cluster many thov 
sands of tiny nature-spirits whose work it is to assist in the 
unfoldment of leaf and flower and fruit; and apart from al 
this wealth of life it often happens that a Deva of a differen! 
type may select that tree for his abode, just as a particular 
bird might choose it as an eligible place for his nest. 

Whenever a number of trees are gathered together into: 
wood, a Deva with higher powers will be put in charge of th 
wood as a whole, and over him and many of his brethren т? 
be placed a still more advanced Deva, who will supervise: 
larger district, containing perhaps some miles of the count? 
side. Such an entity is not infrequently seen by the sens 
tive, and is classified as an oread, a wood-god or sometime 
simply as “ The King of the Wood”. (СЕ. Lore of Proserbi; 
by Maurice Hewlett.) 

A similar arrangement obtains in the case of a rivets! 
lake or a waterfall. In classical literature frequent referenc“ 
will be found to these river-gods and wood-gods, and they ê" 
often credited with actual interference with the affairs’ 
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men. Undoubtedly in certain rare circumstances they have 
the power to materialize themselves, and so have been seen ү 
and described. We even read of them in ancient books as | 
entering into matrimonial relations with human beings, and 

many Greek and Roman heroes and heroines were supposed 

to be their sons and daughters. Naturally in the present 

materialistic age such stories are discredited or regarded as 

mythical, and it must be admitted that modern scepticism and 

{һе general conditions of modern life are unfavourable for any 

such manifestations from that unseen world. But those who 

will take the trouble to study the literature of the subject, or 

to make personal investigations in the right quarters, may 

even yet find evidence that the legends of our forefathers had 

more foundation than is commonly supposed. 

In India at any rate the idea of a spirit of the river or the | 
wood is not unfamiliar; sol was not surprised to see at | 
Krishnaraja-sagara a statue of what is locally called the Goddess | 
of the River Cauvery. Krishnaraja-sagara is a village some | 
sixteen miles from Mysore, and here has been erected a colos- | 
sal dam nearly two miles in length—a truly stupendous work 
Which is even already of the greatest benefit to the State, not 
only irrigating a vast area, but also supplying it with electric 
light and power. | 

It was this spot which had been chosen for the Federation 
meeting which I had the honour of attending, and we were in 
fact most comfortably accommodated in the building which had 
been constructed for the use of the engineers who had charge 
of the operations. At the rear of the dam a large public park 
has been laid out, and in a niche of the mighty wall over- 
looking that park is placed the statue of the river Goddess— 
certainly a very suitable spot for such a memorial. Although 
the dam has only recently been completed—indeed, I believe 

‚ there is still some decorative work to be done—the villagers 
had evidently already enthusiastically accepted the idea of 
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this new centre of influence, for garlands were hung round the | 
neck of the image, and flowers in profusion heaped at its feet, 
I was surprised to note the vigour and scope of the radiation | 
so quickly established, and greatly enjoyed its entirely benef 
cent character. Here was no sense of fear or repression- 
just a rush of joy and gratitude for the blessing so freely рош 
out; and I wished that the whole State could have bathed in 
that wholesome and invigorating magnetism. 

Two unexpected features attracted my attention. Firs, 
that though this was assuredly the influence and work of the 
river Goddess, an entity clearly distinguishable and readily | 
accessible, there was permeating that wonderful outflow a 
distinct, an unmistakable flavour of the far mightier power o 
the World-Mother herself. I ought to have expected that;! 
ought to have remembered that she is Queen of all the Angels 
in addition to her multifarious other offices, and that conse 
quently spirits of the river, the wood and the air come directly 
under her supervision, especially those of them who manifes 
in feminine form; but until I came face to face with the fact 
at Krishnaraja-sagara I had not realized how much of her power 
could be sent through a local centre like this. 

The other unusual feature was that our Cauvery spirit had 
two coadjutors. Under any such Deva as would be putm 
charge of a wood, a lake, a river, a hillside, there are always 
a number of lesser entities, who act as assistants or appret 
tices ; but in this case there were two beings obviously highet 
in rank than apprentices—not equal in power to the Cauver} 
angel, but of similar type, willingly and gladly co-operatiné 
with her, and furthermore each bringing a force of her own 
a contribution to the general store of energy. This litte 
enigma was speedily solved, for these assistants were found t 
be the angels of two tributary streams which flow into the 
Cauvery a few miles away—an interesting instance of the way" 
which Nature's finer forces work together to an appointed end. 


AUTHORITY | 
By THE RT. REV. GEORGE 5, ARUNDALE | 
(Concluded from Р. 198) | 


p? it is not to this kind of authority that in all probability | 
His Holiness refers wben be deprecates “ the unpre- | 
cedented challenge to authority ". He is concerned with a 
very subtle form of authority, which perhaps ought not to be | 
called authority at all, to an authority which ought to be 
accepted because it actually does that which those who are to 
be subjected to it may not know that it does. He is probably 
thinking of his Church and of its fundamental dogmas and | 
teachings, of that which is essential to membership of his | 
Church. Such-and-such doctrines cause growth, even though | 
the individual may be insensible of growing by reason of them. 
Therefore they should be believed. Which is to say that there 
must be harmonious accord between the individual and the 
teaching, or, shall we say, the truth. 

So far, perhaps, so good. If there be such harmonious | 
accord, then the authority is true, at all events for the | 
individual, for it causes him to grow, OT. if we must 
be meticulously accurate, it causes him to feel that he is 
growing, to feel that he is increasing, Let us hope that 
when an individual is conscious of growth he is actually 

growing, But there is a difficulty which involves great 
бр, The Church and its doctrines must be believed. 
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They are the only authority, because they are the only mean: 

of growth—of grace, the words mean the same thing. If they 

are not believed there is no growth. There is no growth 

outside them. They are growth. If there be not harmonioy 

accord with them, then the individual is not growing, and he 

who is not growing is dying, is to all intents and purposes 

dead. Here we have authority of the most dangerous kini, 

first because it arrogates to itself omniscience, second because, 

in proportion to its strength, it may create fear and hypocrisy, 

On what basis does it arrogate to itself omniscience ? On the 

basis of man-made standards. We must believe because we 

are hearing the voice of God. Who says we are hearing the 

voice of God? People like ourselves, men like ourselves 

We are thus not in fact relying on God but on buman being 

more or less like ourselves, and upon distinctly human inler 

pretation of certain events and circumstances which may b 

superhuman, but which we gaze upon through huma 

agencies. Even if we could recognize the voice of God, bt 
our definition of the word “ God” what we will, we have y» 
ourselves to hear it declare that such and such teachings and 
doctrines are expression of the Life of God. And even! 
they are, we have yet ourselves to learn that realization ol 
them is salvation, and non-realization of them damnati. 
We may be told these things through intermediaries, inter 
preters, who may call themselves God-appointed, though we 
must be at liberty to call them self-appointed ; but who has 
seen them face to face with God ? 

This is surely not true aüthority, but tyranny ant 
coercion masquerading as authority. Not necessarily male 
ficent tyranny. Probably not. In the case of the Church 
surely not. No doubt it is benevolent tyranny. But can itb 
true authority, save as regards those in whom it causes 
increase and growth? For the rest it cannot be authority, 
not even for those who give it lip-acceptance. Authorit 
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ю be authority, must have at least heart acceptance, 
and in due time head acceptance too. Authority is 

life. Save as it evokes life it does not cause to 

grow. From mere words, from mere forms, empty of 

life, it shrinks away and is not. No one truly believes 

who does not know in his heart. True authority generates 

heart-knowledge, even though it may not be able to generate 

head-knowledge. We may know without knowing how we 

know. Some day we shall know how. But to know is 

of infinitely greater importance than to know bow. Wisdom 

is born in the heart and dwells in the heart. It takes shape 
in the mind. That it should be born and dwell matters 
infinitely more than that it should take this or that shape. 
Time shall give it shape, but a Power far greater than 
Time is needed to give it birth. True authority causes us 
to become aware of more of ourselves, or, if you will, 
more aware of ourselves. True authority causes us to 
become more alive. True authority gives us joy and peace 
and will and wisdom and discontent. By these tests we 
may distinguish between true authority and that which 
masquerades as such, that which in fact enslaves though 
it may appear to free. Be it remembered, however, that 
the same authority which is one man's meat may be another 
man’s poison. Again let it be repeated: Authority is not, 
and cannot be, absolute. It is relative to the individual. 
Hence that which to us is masquerade may be to others 
truth, Hence that which to us may be tyranny and coercion 
may to others be true authority, causing increase and 
growth. Let us judge for ourselves, but beware of judging 
for others. What we have to be sure about is that we 
are growing. We must be immensely true with ourselves 
in this regard. We must be sure. We must know we 
are growing. Then is our authority meat. Otherwise it 
18 poison masquerading as meat, so far as we are concerned, 
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Let it now be said that no one can do without authorily, 
and if Pope Benedict be deploring the non-recognition of m 
fact, then we are in hearty agreement with him. But if ther 
be to-day an unprecedented challenge to authority, is it not in 
reality a challenge to any stopping short at the initial processes 
of authority? Authority induces vision, vision of splendid 
things, of splendid hope, of wondrous possibilities. But 
authority itself does far more than this. This is only the 
beginning of the work of authority. And to-day we are saying 
that vision is not enough. To-day we are saying that to gaze 
is not enough. To-day we are saying that vision, gazing, must 
be followed up by movement, by achievement, by experience. 
This is what Dean Inge presumably means when he tells us 
that in this age of ours we are moving from authority lo 
T experience. At all events this would seem to be whatht 
| ought to mean. Until now religion has been largely а matter 
of vision, largely a matter of the vision-half of authority, o 
the gazing-half of authority, oblivious, neglectful of the 
experience-half, ignoring that movement towards the object o 
vision which is the fulfilment of authority, of true authority. 
Authority has failed save as the individual achieves. Authority 
has failed save as the individual becomes. Authority has 
failed save as the individual has a sense of achieving, 0 
becoming, so that authority, working in him, causes him t 
sense an increase in stature, in power, in wisdom, 0 
understanding. 

Authority is everywhere, for authority is the intimation 
of the larger life, and where is such intimation absent save 
to the eyes of those to whom it is visible only in specific form. 
Authority is everywhere. Authority is in tree, in grass, 4 
flower, in rock, in sea, in river, in every creature, human and 
subhuman, in the very air, in fire, in earth, in sky. Authority 
is everywhere because everywhere is there the intimation d 
the larger life which waits upon our entry into it, Authority 
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is in ourselves no less {һап without. We need not to go 
without for our authority. We need not to go to persons. 
We need not to go to things. Within ourselves shall we 
find all the authority we need. Perhaps we must become 
our own authorities. Yet authority without may arouse the 
authority within—the God without knocking upon the door- 
way of the home of the God within. And when we truly 
become our own authorities, then shall we recognize all 
authority, whether within or without. 

Thus is authority within ourselves no less than without. 
Let us seek authority, and follow it. Let us learn to know 
authority, so that we may be able unerringly to distinguish 
between that which is authority for us and that which is not 
authority for us. Let us follow recognized authority in 
persons, Let us follow recognized authority in teachings. 
Let us follow authority in whatever garb, so that it gives us 
the sense of growth, of increase; for to follow such authority 
is to follow our own higher, our larger, selves externalized. 
And to follow is to become. 

But let us not hesitate reverently to discard authority if 
тч» it ceases to induce in us such sense of growth and 
e increase.  Reverently, because the authority has 
тм us, _Reverently, because that which once has 
Шу s = in fact always helping us, though we 
а ^S ios and shall ever help us, though maybe 
an conceive this. _Reverently, because our dis- 
нан o» meme the veil of an illusion of our ignorance, 
ibo times the veil for the time may be. We are 
Жак зы M We are not discarding in terms of 
us ade - се in terms of time. Reverently, because it 
Mn LL "aes our discarding is by no means as necessary 
ie hates Phe = e pen deem it to be. Perchance it 
Манай not ‹ iscard. Experience will tell us 

course. But, while irreverent discarding is in any 
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case regrettable, infinitely regrettable because growth is 
adding and not subtracting, infinitely regrettable will be a 
discarding which some day may be seen as loss and not as 
gain, as a driving away of that still able to serve US, asa 
driving away of that which has served us well and ha 
therefore deserved well of us, deserved our gratitude. 

Let us strive to be sincere friends with authority, for 
authority in its true nature is the birth of the greater within 
the less, is the intimation of the whole within the part, is the 
seed of truthfulness within truthlessness, is the voice of Goi 
the Man within God the child. Let authority be fulfilled, not 
ignored. Let authority the intimation be sought within ani 
without. Let authority the intimation be sought everywhere, 
for such authority every one needs. Let each individual find 
such authority within and seek it without. It is both without 
and within, and no one is there for whom it does not exist 
both without and within. And let such authority be fulfilled 
in due time in experience, in the merging of subject ani 
object. Do not be afraid of authority —be it the authority o 
yourself, of another, of some teaching or theory, of some 
book or music, of some colour or form—provided уй 
gain from these a sense of constant growth and ir 
crease. To fear authority is to -be its slave. Do m 
even be afraid of the authority of the letter. Let the 
letter have its sway. The letter is the approach to the 
spirit, though there be many who seem to remain in the 
letter and move not towards the spirit. To remain in the 
letter when the letter has fulfilled its function, to remain n 
the letter without moving in the direction of the spirit, with- 
out desiring to move іп the direction of the spirit, is to die 
But each must decide for himself as to when the letter has 
been fulfilled, as to when he should be restless to pass beyond 
the letter, and even more as to the nature of the spit! 
involved in the letter itself, so that while obeying the letter, 
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| letter there Бе, he gets ready to pass to the spirit within and to 
find a spirit infinitely different from the form in which it has 
garbed itself to win his notice. The letter killeth, truly. To 
live in the intimation and never to strive to proceed to that to 
which it calls is surely to decay and wither away: But to 
rejoice in the form so truly, so completely, as to gain vision 
of the substance of which the form is but a feeble shadow, and 
to pass onwards, as it were from the form, from the letter, 
into the glories that it hides as it proclaims: this surely 
is to live, and to live in ever-growing abundance. It is 
to pass from form to form, from form to life, from letter 
to spirit, and from life to life, from spirit to spirit, un- 
ceasingly, from an infinity of intimations to an infinity of 
experiences in an ascending. crescendo of joy, of peace, of 
wisdom and of power. There is no form without its glory, 
Ше, There is no darkness without its light. There is no 
shadow without a shining substance. There is no letter 
without its word. We may not stay, but we may rest 
awhile. We may not dwell in prisons, but these may be 
gardens for us until we reach their limitations. And then 
TS pass beyond the prison-walls, and as we pass these 
disappear for us—leaving us free of erstwhile prison and 
ot the garden into which we newly enter, until once again 
We reach its limitations and pass beyond to add another 
garden to our kingdom. 
a а afraid because authority is not at first 
бв B; нае 15 it experience at first. First it is inti- 
Bui ee нә у journeying in authority we reach experience. 
кей ап hope and trust, belief and confidence have 

| in life no less than knowledge. 

| Len aspect of authority with courage and with 
Es E drive it home; for when you drive it home you 
blow AREE, : But you must drive it home, blow by 

, erwise it ceases to be true authority for you. It 
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becomes false for you. For when authority ceases to fulfil | 
itself, to cause increase and growth, to lead toward 
experience, it does not merely leave you with your growth 
arrested, but takes away from you even that which you have 
and causes you to shrivel and dwarfen into lifelessness. 

Authority is never negative, Either it increases stature 
or it decreases stature. It never leaves stature the sam. 
Its nature matters little. It may be person or thing, book 
or music, idea or action, form or perfume. What matters 
is what it does to you, And remember that its value can 
never lie in what other people may say it does to you. | 
Face your authority, or any authority, yourself. 14 
there be no intervention save that of challenge to you: 
Are such authorities true for you? Do they cause yout 
grow ? Do they lead you on the pathway of or to experience, 
that is, to realization of that of which they treat, identification 
with that of which they are in earlier stage the intimations! 

If authority causes you to move away from the lessi 
the more, from the shallows to the depths, from your unreal 
to your real, from your darkness to your light, then is such 
authority power for you, be it what it may for others, lii 
a freedom for you, be it a prison to others, do others declare 
that it is a prison also for you. 

Do not complain if your authority be flouted by another, 
if your authority be despised by another, if another leave ! 
and you “behind”, Be happy and at peace if, leave you 
as he may and perchance as he ought, he leaves you in you! 
truth, even if its form be an authority he flouts. It is truth 
that matters, neither authority nor form nor shape nor place 
Where you dwell in truth, dwell happily, be its form what I! 
may. Let another separate you from your authority, from you 
form of truth whatever it may be. Let him separate you 
he can. If he can, he may have done well or ill. Hew! 
have done well if you are in fact dead in authority. He? 
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have done ill if the authority from which he has separated 
you is the opening for you to а larger life. In either case he 
separates you, he is able to separate you, because in fact the 
authority means little or naught to you. If you are alive in 
your authority, if your authority is alive in you, if inti- 
mations be fulfilling themselves in experience, if authority is a 
mode of transcendence, not more, not less, then none shall sepa- 
rate you from such authority, for it is your very heart and life. 

Do not quit authority because others tell you to leave 
it If you do so you are but substituting one authority 
for another. You do not quit authority when, on authority, 
you leave some other authority. You are not outside 
authority but within another. Those who tell you to leave 
may have left authority or an authority because they deem | 
they have fulfilled it, or because, having weighed it in the 
balance, they deem they have found it wanting. Аз for | 
yu, you must judge for yourself. You must weigh for 
yourself. You must decide for yourself. Listen carefully | 
to others’ warnings. Heed with attention their advice. But | 
таке up your own mind. Beware of being led astray from 
à pathway which is yours because others decry it. Because | 
on the map of one of life's pilgrims a road is marked '' not 
to be trodden,” “dangerous,” “unsafe,” “leading no- | 
whither,” it does not follow that it must so be marked on | 
your map. That which must so be marked for another is 
not necessarily so to be marked for you. That which is 
"dm > trodden by another may be right for your treading. 
ы is dangerous and unsafe for another may not 
iac aja e dangerous or unsafe for you, That which for 

eads nowhither may lead somewhere for you. Be 

your own judge. 
Ee, not authority lightly up. Enter not lightly into 

ority Neither lay it lightly down, for save experience 


! there ; з Е Е 
i E naught more precious than intimation, save the 
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attainment of a goal there is naught more precious than 
a vision of the path that leads to it, save achieving ғ 
triumph there is naught more splendid than being stead. 
fastly set towards it. And authority may at least tum 
us in the right direction, even though it merge, asw 
travel, into experience. Who, looking down the vista 
of his past, shall say: “ Authority has done naught for 
me?" Who, looking down the vistas of the future, dare say; 
“ Authority has no more to do for me?” Who, looking dom 
the vistas of the past, shall even say : “ Blind obedience hi 
done naught for me?” Who, looking down the vistas of the 
future, shall dare to say: “I have done with blini 
obedience ? ” 

Sometimes, perhaps rarely, it is well to obey blindly. | 
there never occasion for this ? Is there never occasion to doa 
we аге told, that some good end may be achieved which woull 
not come were it to have to wait on our clear sight ? Surely, 
sight is infinitely better than blindness. Surely, to see ani 
walk with firm, unfaltering footsteps, is infinitely better that 
to be blind and to be led half-haltingly along. Yet sometime 
it is better to move along a road in blindness rather than 00 
to move along the road at all. 

Do not, then, be afraid of an authority which no sens 
unfolded in you can justify, provided that somehow—maybe yor 
know not how—dimly you apprehend within that authority " 
intimation towards a larger life. From the dim shadow of it 
timation you may pass onwards into the bright light of expet 
ence. Therefore, do not fear an authority which perhaps the 
head cannot justify but which the heart somehow approve 
But sooner or later the time must come when head and heal! 
are one in strong accord, or such authority is not for you® 
you at present are. 

And when a time comes for you to lay an authority dow" 
when you discover it is not for you, or when it bë 
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achieved its purposes, even then lay it reverently down. It 
is for someone if not for you. To some it is intimation 
of the larger life, though not to you. To some it is bread, 
though to you it be stone. But if it have helped you on your 
way, even though you deem you need it no more, then indeed 
would you do well to treat it with reverence, for though you 
may think you are laying it aside, in fact it has become part 
of you for ever, and at least in the more distant future you 
shall recognize a rung on which your feet rested on their way 
lo rungs beyond. To that which at any time has served you, 
which has helped you on your way, you owe an imperishable 
debt of gratitude. To-day, perchance, you may repudiate the 
debt, and seek to banish the authority out of sight. But with 
the softer, truer wisdom of to-morrow you will bless the debt 
you owe and place the authority, which now you cast aside, 
among the treasures of your home. 


WHOSOEVER adapteth himself, shall be preserved to the end. 

Whosoever bendeth himself, shall be straightened. 
Whosoever emptieth himself, shall be filled. 

Whosoever weareth himself away, shall be renewed. 
Whosoever humbleth himself, shall be exalted. 

Whosoever exalteth himself, shall be abased. 


The sage doth cling to simplicity ; is an example to all men. 
He is not ostentatious ; and therefore he shines. 
He is not egotistic ; and therefore he is praised. 
He is not vain ; and therefore he i is esteemed. 
He is not haughty ; and therefore he is honoured. 
He does not compete with others ; no man is his enemy. 
He shall £o, without doubt, back to his Home in peace. 


Tao Teh King 


THE CHILDHOOD OF HELENA 
PETROVNA VON HAHN 
(BLAVATSKY) 


AS RELATED CHIEFLY BY HERSELF AND HER SISTER VERA 
I 
CHILDHOOD AND HEREDITY 


d M? childhood? Spoilt and petted on the one sid, 
punished and hardened on the other. Sick and eve 

dying till seven or eight; sleep-walker; possessed by the devil. 
Governesses two—Mme. Peigneux, a Frenchwoman, and Mis 
Augusta Sophia Jeffries, a Yorkshire spinster. Nurses—any 
number. No Kurd nurse. One was half а Tartar. Воті 
Ekaterinoslaw [1831]. Father's soldiers taking care of me 
Mother died when I was a baby.’ Travelled with father with 
his artillery regiment till eight or nine, taken occasionally to 
visit grandparents. When eleven, my grandmother took mè 
to live with her altogether. Lived in Saratow whe 
grandfather was Civil Governor; before that in Astrakhan, 
' Child, rather; she was eleven years old. It seems that“ Miss Augusta Soplis 
ЈеНгіеѕ gave up her task in despair, and the child was again left to her nurses? 
about six years of age, when she and her younger sister went to live with their fatbe 
For the next two or three years the little girls were chiefly taken care of by the! 
father’s orderlies ; the elder, at all events, greatly preferring these to their [ems 
attendants. They were taken about with the troops to which their father was attache 


and were petted on all sides as the enfant : „ idents in the Lik 
of Madame Blavatsky, by A. Р. Sinnett, p. 17.) ° "теп." (Incidents 
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where he had many thousands (some 80,000 or 100,000) 
Kalmuck Buddhists under him." ! 

*I was quite familiar with the Lamaism of the Thibetan 
Buddhists. I passed months and years of my childhood 
among the Lamaist Calmucks of Astrakhan, and with their 
great priest . . . I had visited Semipalatinsk and the Ural 
Mountains with an uncle of mine who had possessions in 
Siberia, on the very borderland of the Mongolian countries 
where the ‘Terachan Lama’ resides, and had numerous 
excursions beyond the frontiers, and knew all about Lamas 
and Thibetans before I was fifteen.” * 

Madame Helene F. Pissareff, an old friend of the family, says: 

“The physical heredity of H.P. B. is interesting, 
as among her ancestors were representatives of France, 
Germany and Russia. By her father she was descend- 
ed from the reigning Mecklenburg Princes, Hahn 
von Rottenstein-Hahn. Her mother was granddaughter of 
Bandre du Plessy, an exiled Huguenot, obliged to leave 
France on account of religious persecution, who, in 
187, married Prince Pavel  Vasilievitch — Dolgoruky ; 
their daughter, Princess Helena Petrovna Dolgoruky, 
married Andrez Michailovitch Fadeef and was Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky’s grandmother, who herself brought 
up the early orphaned children. She left the memory of a 
temarkable and highly cultured woman of unusual kindness, 
whose learning was quite exceptional in her age; she 
corresponded with many scholars, among them Mr. Murchison, 
the President of the London Geographical Society, with 
many noted botanists and  mineralogists, one of whom 
named after her a fossil-shell discovered by him—Venus- 
Fadeef. She knew five foreign languages, painted beauti- 
fully, and was in every way a remarkable woman. 


1 
‘The Letters of Н. P. Blavatsky to А. Р. Sinnett, pp. 149, 150. 
From a Reply of Н. P. B. to Mr. Arthur Lillie in Light, September 10, 1884. 
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She herself educated her daughter Helena Andreevna, 
mother of Helena Petrovna, and transferred to het he 
gifted nature. Helena Andreevna wrote novels and Stories, 
was well-known under the nom de plume ‘Zenaida В! ani 
was very popular in the forties. Her early death evoked uni 
versal grief; and Brélomsky devoted to her several eulogistic 
pages, calling her ‘ the Russian Georges Sand’. 

“Left early an orphan, Helena Petrovna spent the 
greater part of her childhood in the home of her grandfather 
Fadeef, first in Saratoff, later at Tiflis. . . . Inthe summer, 
the whole family moved to the Governor’s summer residence, 
a large and ancient mansion surrounded by a garden with 
many mysterious nooks, a pond, and a deep ravine, behind 
which ran a dark forest descending to the banks of the Volga 
The ardent child saw in nature a mysterious life of its 
own; she often conversed with birds and animals, ani 
during the winter her learned grandmother’s study presented 
such an interesting world that it would have fired evel à 
less brilliant imagination. The study contained many curi 
ous things: various stuffed animals, and grinning heads d 
bears and tigers; on one wall there were charming littl 
humming-birds, glittering like so many bright flowers; 0 
the other sat owls, falcons and vultures, and above them, 
under the very ceiling, a large eagle spread its majestic wings 
But the most awful was a white flamingo, which stretched 
out its long neck, as ifit were living. When the children 
came to their grandmother’s study, they sat astride on the 
black stuffed horse or on the white seal, and in the twilight 
they fancied all these animals began to move, and the liie 
Helena Petrovna told many terrible and captivating slories 
especially about the white flamingo, whose wings seemed t0 
have been sprinkled with blood. Besides the phenome? 


Е 
А 873, 
! Though her mother died when she was eleven, her father lived till October, 8 
(Old Diary Leaves, First Series, р. 29.) 
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due to her connection with nature and evident to all, there 
were others visible to her alone. From early childhood the 
clairvoyant child saw the majestic figure of a Hindi in a 
white turban, always one and the same. She knew him as 
well as she knew her own relatives, and called him her 
Protector, saying that it was He who saved her in dangers. 
“One of those accidents happened when she was thirteen 
years old; a horse she rode became frightened and 
ran away; the child was unseated and, getting entangled 
in the stirrup, hung on to it; instead of being killed, 
however, she felt round her body somebody's arms, 
which supported her till the horse was stopped. Another 
accident happened much earlier, when she was quite a 
baby. She wished very much to examine a picture hanging 
high up on a wall and covered by a white curtain. She 
asked someone to uncover the picture, but her wish was 
not gratified. Once, being in the room alone, she pushed a table 
to the wall, put another small table over it, and a chair over 
this again, and succeeded in climbing to the top of it, hold- 
ing with one hand to the dusty wall and with the other reach- 
REOS to the curtain ; she lost her balance and remembered 
ke Ive Coming to, she found herself lying on the floor 
белү sound, both tables and the chair standing in their 
ae EM E curtain drawn over the picture, and the only 
E. all this having really happened was a little trace of 
mall hand, left on the dusty wall under the picture." * 
ge Madame Blavatsky continue the story of her childhood : 
К whey to London. In 1845 father brought me to London, 
Mod Е lessons of music. Took a few later also—from 
aks eles. Lived somewhere near Pimlico—but even to 
would not swear.” * 


1 
From a i i 
Pi | an article entitled ‘ Hel P x 
issareff, in THE THEOSOPHIST, encre) хуш c сетива 


`The Letters of Н. P. Blavatsky to A. P. Sinnett, р. 190. 
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Mr. Sinnett relates this amusing incident of the visit : | 
"Her pride in her knowledge of the English language | 
received a rude shock. She had been taught to speak English 
by her first governess, Miss Jeffries; but in Southern Russi 
people did not make fine distinctions between different sors 
of English which more fastidious linguists are alive to. Th 
English governess had been a Yorkshire woman; and 
soon as Mdlle. Hahn began to open her lips among friendsit 
whom she was introduced in London, she found her remarks | 
productive of much more amusement than their substance justi | 
fied. The combination of accents she employed—Yorkshir 
grafted on Ekaterinoslaw—must have had a comical effec, 
nó doubt, but Mdlle. Hahn soon came to the conclusion thi 
she had done enough for the entertainment of her friends, ai 
would give forth her ‘hollow o’s and a's' no more. Wil! 
her natural talent for speaking foreign tongues, however, ste 
set her conversation in another key by the time she na | 
visited England іп 1851."' 


Madame Blavatsky continues the narrative of her first visit t 
England thus: 


“ Went to Bath with father, remained a whole week, hear 
nothing but bell-ringing in the churches all day. Wanted it 
go on horseback astride in my Cossack way; he would nd 
let me, and I made a row, I remember, and got sick with ail! 
of hysterics. He blessed his stars when we went home; 
travelled two or three months through France, Germany ani 
Russia. In Russia our own carriage and horses таш 
twenty-five miles a day." * 

“Writing in French, we Russians sign de before ou 
names, if noblemen of the ‘Velvet Book’. In Russian- 
unless the name is German, when they put von—the d? 
dropped. We were Mademoiselles de Hahn and von Най 


! Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky, p. 38. 
з The Letters of H. P. Blavatsky.to A. P. Sinnett, p. 150. 
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[ would not put the de, and never did to my Blavatsky name, 

though the old man was of a high noble family of the Ukraine 

—from the Hetmann Blavatko, becoming later Blavatsky in 

Russia, and in Poland Count Blavatsky. 

“What more? Father was a Captain of Horse Artillery 

when he married my mother. Left service after her death, 

a Colonel. Was in the Sixth Brigade and came out a Sous 

Capitaine already from the Corps des Pages Imperiaux. Uncle 

Ivan Alexievitch von Hahn was Director of the Ports of 

Russia in St. Petersburg. Married first to the demoiselle 

dhonneur Countess Kontouzoff, and then en secondes noces | 

another old maid of honour (a very stale one) Mdlle. Chatoff. 

Uncle Gustave married first Countess Adlerberg—then the 

daughter of General Bronevsky, etc., etc. I need not be | 

ashamed of my family, but am of being ‘ Madame Blavatsky’; | 

and if you сап make те naturalised in Great Britain and 

become Mrs. Snookes or Tuímutton, I will ‘ kiss hands,’ | 

as they say here. I do not joke. Otherwise I cannot return | 

to India,” ! 

“ My own sister [Vera] is three years younger than I am | 

(Mdme. Jelihovsky). Sister Lisa is by father's second wife ; | 

he married in 1850, I believe, a Baroness von Lange. She | 

died two years after. Lisa was born, I believe, in 1852—am | 

not sure, but think I am right. My mother died when my 
| brother [Leonide] was born, six months after, in 1840 or | 

l839—and this I can’t tell.” 2 


Em According to her Sister, Vera (Madame Jelihovsky), who is 
tell ету of dates, it occurred in 1842. Madame Jelihovsky 
е story of the death of their mother as follows: * 


“ 
: Our mother, Madame Helene de Hahn, née Fadeew, died 
ү 1 1 
en she was twenty-seven. Notwithstanding her premature 
1 Ч : 
: пча in 1886. See The Letters of Н. P. Blavatsky to А. P. Sinnett, p. 160. 
; x Letters of Н. P. Blavatsky to A. P. Sinnett, p. 159. 
om an article entitled “ Helene Petrovna Blavatsky,” by Madame Jelihovsky, 


| ‚тот 
Published in Lucifer, November, 1894. 
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death, such was the literary reputation she had already | 
acquired, that she had earned for herself the name of the 
“Russian Georges Sand"—a name which was given her by 
Belinsky,' the best of our critics. At seventeen years of age, 
she was married to Pierre de Hahn, Captain of Artillery, ani 
soon her time was fully occupied in superintending the | 
education of her three children. 

“ Helene, her eldest daughter, was a precocious child, ani 
from her earliest youth attracted the attention of all il | 
whom she came in contact. Her nature was quite intractable 
to the routine demanded by her instructors. She rebelled 
against all discipline, recognised no master but her own goi 
will and her personal tastes. She was exclusive, origina, 
and at times bold even to roughness. 

“When, at the death of our mother, we went to live with | 
her relations, all our teachers had exhausted their patience 
with Helene, who would never conform to fixed hours for 
lessons, but who, notwithstanding, astonished them by the 


brilliancy of her abilities, especially by the ease with which 
she mastered foreign languages and by her musical talent. She 
had the character and all the good and bad qualities of an 
energetic boy; she loved travels and adventures, and despised 
dangers and cared little for remonstrances. 

“When our mother was dying, although her eldes 
daughter was only eleven years old, she was filled with well- 
founded apprehensions for her future, and said: 

“Аһ well! perhaps it is best that I am dying, so at least 
I shall be spared seeing what befalls Helene! Of one thing! 
am certain, her life will not be as that of other women, and | 
she will have much to suffer,’ 

“Truly a prophecy ! " 


(To be continued) 


* Madame Pissareff spells this name Brélomsky. 


THE TEACHINGS OF | 
KRISHNAMURTI 


VII 
MEDITATION 
CoMPILED BY H. C. BAKSHI 


0 meditate is to create, and to contemplate is to gather the 

material with which you can create. If you contemplate, 

if you pour out your devotion, you are gathering material. 

When you contemplate, you dream, you go away to other 

planes, other fields, other pastures and gather; and when 

you meditate, you concentrate all that you have gathered and 
you build, 

Meditation should help you to get into touch with the 
reality of life, with the beauty of life, and with that bappiness 
which is eternal. Meditation should give you the impetus | 
that you need for spiritual attainment. You must watch, | 
recollect and compose yourselves, so that your minds and 
your hearts become tranquil, so that like a still pool you can 
reflect the glory of the Beloved.! 

Meditation is or should be the understanding of the heart. 
If you meditate on a fixed form, naturally it will help you, but 
it is not necessary you meditate in order to understand and if 
you can understand without form so much the better. You 


‘ Star Bulletin, March, 1929, p. 5. 
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are apt to be caught up in the form and since all form is 
changeable, if your meditation is not the result of understand. 
ing, the form will bind you and demand of you the sacrifice of 
your obedience. I would put it in this way: meditation of 
the heart is the understanding of those things which are 
taking place around you, and trying to put that understanding 
into practice in daily life.’ 

Many friends of mine come to me and ask me to tel 
them how to meditate. I look at them for a long time, not 
patronisingly, not pityingly, but with sorrow in my heart, 
wondering whether by meditation they are going to solve the 
sorrow of the man on the bridge sitting in the rain, or the pain 
of the dog which is hungry and mangy and which every one 
avoids. If you do not help in such things, what is the good 
of your meditation, of your tapas? I do not know why you 
should meditate if you cannot give of your little understanding 
to another." 

Every one in the world is very self-centred, and if you 
purify that self-centredness, you аге doing meditation 
Whether you do it in one manner or another is not of very great 
importance. If I said that I recommended meditation you 
would then ask: “ There are half a dozen systems, which must 
I choose ?”; and if I chose one for you—which I am not 
going to do—you would be bound in its narrow limitations, 
you would be caught in its petty tyranny. I meditate 
myself by going out for a walk in the woods, or talking 
to another, or listening to music, or going out for a drive, 0 
digging in the garden, or washing dishes, You think that by 
segregating yourself in a small room you will be able to 
meditate. It is much easier to meditate in the open where 
there is life, where you come into conflict with life at every 
moment of the day. Do not meditate just for half an how 


! Star Bulletin, August, 1931, p. 19. 
2 [bid., January, 1930, р. 13. 
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but, if you are wise, make the whole day full of meditation, 
consideration and thought." 

You may read the literature of the world, you may medi- 
lale, you may worship at every shrine, you may offer up 
flowers, but if you do not know how to treat another with 
affection, take another into your heart, all your meditation, 
all your sacrifices, all your knowledge, will be of no avail.” 

You must free your intelligence of all sense of individua- 
lity through action, not through mere meditation. Meditation 
is only the concentration of action in thought, but there must 
be the expression of that thought in your life. 
| lf you laid down a law, a dogma, sets of rules for medita- 
tion, it would not lead you to that freedom. Not that I am 
against meditation ; I would not put away a single moment of 
contemplation. On the contrary, you should contemplate all 
day long, meditate all day long, not set an hour for meditation 
and then forget it the rest of the day. Contemplate the whole 
day "ie But you cannot lay down a law for contemplation.* 

Me itation is concentrated thought in action. Contem- 
plation is thoughtfulness without the least effort. 


"ne Bulletin, May, 1931, p, 17. 

йазы January, 1930, p. 14, 

lbid., January-February, 1932, p. Т. 
Ibid., November, 1929, p. 20. 

* [bid,, October, 1930, p. 3, 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT PROPOSALS | 


By D. B. L. RIDDETT 


| 


N his article “The Economic Crisis and the Way Out” | 


published in the January number of THE THEOSOPHIST, 
Mr. І. C. Soper makes the common error of assuming that al 
our economic ills are due to our system of production for private 
profit. At first sight this belief appears justifiable, but closer 
examination invalidates it. The one outstanding fact with 
which the world is faced to-day is the existence of a vas 
amount of goods—wheat, coffee, cotton, rubber, fruit, as wel 
as manufactured articles—that cannot be sold at any price 
that will allow producers to recover costs, let alone profits 
Side by side with this apparent glut, there exist millions o 
unemployed and their dependents, reduced to the verge 0! 
starvation, and needing these “ surplus” goods. The problem 
is clearly one of distribution. 

Since barter is no longer possible, the sole method of 
distributing goods and services in our present complex 
civilization is by means of some form of ticket system. As? 
measure of value and a medium of exchange, what we cil 
“money " functions as our “ goods tickets". If a man has 00 
tickets he receives no goods. This fact cannot be disputed. 
It is therefore futile for Mr. Soper to deny that the Worl 
Crisis is not a financial one. Money is no longer solely : 
claim to goods and services. It has become a commodity, 
bought and sold in the Money Markets. It is scarce and deat: 
plentiful and cheap, according to the whims and vagaries of the 
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International Financiers who control the actual manufacture, 
as well as the issue, of nearly all the money in existence. The 
life-blood of humanity is ordered by a few individuals, and 
(here are no guarantees that they are interested in even 
considering the actual needs of humanity. 

The controllers of money dictate economic policy. 
Mr. Soper confuses the control of administration with the 
control of policy. The nationalization of production does not 
necessarily carry with it control of financial policy, as witness 
Russia, where the Soviet has been compelled to re-institute 
private lending, among other of the old financial methods that 
the new order sought to abolish. 

However, the actual cause of the depression is more 
fundamental than Mr. Soper imagines. It has been demon- 
strated that the total purchasing power issued during a given 
period is not—and cannot be—sufficient to buy the goods 
produced during that period. This startling analysis has 
never been controverted by any economist of standing (mere 
opinions are worthless, and arguments supported by facts are 
never forthcoming), while such an eminent authority as 
Dr, Eisler, the Austrian banker, concurs with the statement. 

Now let us see what this analysis means. It means that 
the total payments of wages, salaries, dividends and profits 
(the total earnings of Great Britain for a year) are permanently 
insufficient to buy the total production of that year, at any 
price that will maintain producers in solvency. If profits and 
dividends are eliminated, as Mr. Soper suggests, the total of 
Wages and salaries will still be insufficient to cover 
actual costs of production—even if all production be State- 
owned, There is no method whereby industry can possibly 
‘sue sufficient purchasing power to consumers to recoup its 
own minimum costs. 

a This fundamental flaw in our modern accounting system 
responsible for the present uneconomical indebtedness of 
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individuals, industries and States to the financial institutions 
In the past, the discrepancy between prices and purchasing 
power has been made up largely by means of bank loans- 
"export" loans to foreign countries, and internal loans 
States, and to industry for further capital production. Loa 
was piled upon loan, with no hope of repayment, until finally 
further loans had to be made, to allow debtor countriesh 
meet the bare interest payments. Then the financiers called 
a halt, lest their ability to manufacture money should be 
questioned by the weary peoples. Let there be no doubt upon 
this matter. It has been established by Mr. Reginald McKenna 
and a host of banking and economic authorities (vide 
McMillan Report) that Central Banks can manufacture money, 
by means of loans issued in the form of overdrafts, practically 
without limit. This new money costs but pen, ink ani 
clerical labour, yet it reaches the world only as a еі 
mortgage against future production. As it must be repaid 
in money, not goods, and as the goods can only be sold subjec 
to the terms permitted by High Finance, the position 5 
indeed cheerless. 

With the restriction of “credits” or * loans "—1e., cree 
tions of new money—purchasing power could equate prices, 
only provided that goods were destroyed wholesale, and that 
increasing numbers of producers went bankrupt, and solve 
their difficulties in the only way left to them-— by suicite 
This has occurred with tragic progression. 

It is, therefore, obvious that some method must be 
designed whereby purchasing power can be placed direct) 
into the hands of consumers. All purchasing power, passilé 
through industry, trails behind it costs that are greater that 
the total amount of goods tickets issued. There is no sco% 
in this short article to elaborate proofs of this analysis. The} 
are to be found in the writings of Major C. H. Douglas (who 
propounded the statement) and a host of subsequent writes 
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Enough to say that the analysis is confirmed by the recent 
report issued by the American body named Technocracy. That 
the upholders: of the present system have sought to discredit | 
this report is naturally of little consequence. It was to be 
expected. 
Stripped of the inevitable technicalities, the remedy 
proposed by Major Douglas is comparatively simple. First, 
the power to create and issue new money is fundamentally a 
funcion of the State ihat Finance has been allowed to | 
abrogate. This power must be restored to the Treasury alone. | 
Secondly, the discrepancy between total production and | 
total consumption for a period, say one year, would be 
calculated. .This is known as the Just Price Formula, and | 
would be a fraction, say one-third. Retail goods would, | 
therefore, be sold during the ensuing period for one-third of | 
accounting cost, The loss incurred by the retailer would be 
made up by a draft from the Treasury—a creation of new | 
money. Safeguards are provided to prevent profiteering, all 
goods being produced at an agreed profit. The formula itself 
I$ automatic and not arbitrary. 
| The third part of the scheme is the National Industrial 
Dividend. The displacement of human labour by the automatic 
machine has progressed, and must continue to progress at | 
Such a rate, that the number of persons who cannot usefully 
be employed in industry, will be for ever on the increase, 
оса stands ready to serve mankind, To-day men are 
isplaced, and left to starve in a world packed with machine- 
made goods. The Socialist ideal of every individual working 
н = hours a week is not practical from the standpoint of 
ec nical efficiency. It is calculated that ten per cent of the 
Population, working about twenty hours a week, can supply 
more than the nation could possibly consume. It is, therefore, 
Proposed to create new money, equal to the appreciation of 
dris capacity of this new machinery, and to pay it to 
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every man, woman and child in the community, upon the sl; 
qualification of citizenship, and without regard to work 
performed. The continuance of wages, as at present, would 
ensure a plentiful supply of labour, even if the creative urg 
inherent in every one were not alone sufficient to guarantee 
adequate production. 

Theosophists will quickly realize the value of the 
National Dividend. Those who are not required in industry 
will be economically free to follow those cultural pursuits s 
necessary to evoluticn. The band of servers will no longer 
be hampered by lack of the means to live. True art wil 
flourish. The Ancient Wisdom will be known once more in 
every land. Wars, being economic, and a result of the hope 
less struggle for export markets to square the account books, 
will no longer be forced upon reluctant nations. Science, 
hospitals, and all those essential cultural services which 
languish to-day for lack of funds, will receive an impetus 
undreamed of in our times. Let Theosophists make m 
mistake. The Social Credit Proposals of Major Douglas 
can offer more to Theosophy than can any other economy 
that has yet been propounded. 

Mr. Soper asserts that the introduction of Nationali- 
zation in England would result, as it did in Russia, in a much 
lower standard of living during the transition period. This 
is almost certainly true, as plant would probably be destroyed 
in the internal strife inevitable when property rights atè 
abrogated. But no such undesirable results would follow the 
introduction of Social Credit. The standard of living would 
increase progressively from the very beginning. This alone 
should be sufficient to recommend the proposals to al 
people who stand for Peace and Brotherhood. 


THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


A VERY distinguished member of the Theosophical 
LX Society, who has been for many years a General 
Secretary of a National Society, has written to me as 
follows : 


I take the liberty to ask you a little about the Theosophical 
Movement in which I have been working since about 40 years. 
It seems to me as if this Movement in the last years had under- 
gone a not desirable change which makes me earnestly troubled. 


I understand that nothing in this world of changing can 
remain the same for ever. Theosophy in itself as Divine Wisdom 
cannot change, but certainly as human knowledge, and the 
Theosophical Society must also change for being able to serve the 
claims of a certain period of time. But in its real essence it must 
be the same. It must for ever be a Society for liberty of thought, 
tolerance and Brotherhood. But there has entered a new, foreign 
spirit in the Movement which gives to the Society a certain colour, 
not really its own—let it be frankly spoken; it is the spirit of the 
Liberal Catholic Church. I have, of course, nothing against the 
Church—far from that, I myself belong to it. But let everything 
go for what it is worth. And T. S. makes all Churches unneces- 
sary. As it is now, it seems as if the Church would swallow the 
Society. And the Church is raising recruits with methods which 
nearly come into competition with E. S. 


Perhaps I am mistaken, but it also seems to me as if the 
methods of L. C. C. had a little taste of Jesuitism. 


As I have been asked for my opinion, the following 
is my reply. 
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JUNE 
Dear Brother, 

Regarding your questions, let me first take up the last 
point where the methods of the Liberal Catholic Church 
are described as having “а little taste of Jesuitism", I have 
nothing to say on this matter, as it is one that concerns the 
members of that Church and not the Theosophical Society. 

But I am concerned with the point which you brin; 
forward that there has entered into the Society a "foreign 
spirit," because many of the Society's members who are 
Christians have dedicated themselves to develop a particular 
line of Christian teaching as exemplified in the Liberd 
Catholic Church. 

I have been in touch with the Theosophical Movement 
for the last 45 years, and have been a member of the Sociely 
for 40 years. I have witnessed many changes, and not a few 
upheavals. I must frankly say that I see nothing in anything 
happening to-day to give me any sense of alarm as to the 
future welfare of the Society. 

It is quite true that many have made the accusation thal 
"the Liberal Catholic Church is capturing the Society”. ! 
see no sign of this whatsoever. On the other hand, from my 
standpoint, the І. С. C. is doing one part of the work of the 
Society which has been done by the adherents of the other 
religions, but, until the entrance of the L. C. C., not by its 
Christian members. 

Theosophy is the Divine Wisdom, but it needs tobe 
applied constantly to daily conduct, both in the individual and 
in the community. If there are certain fundamental truths, 
particularly as to the true Way of Salvation, it is the duty ? 
the Theosophist to proclaim that true way. The moment 00 
is a devoted Theosophist, emphatically “charity begins at 
home "'; that is to say, his first duty is to purify and strengthen 
all that is best in the religious movement into which be 
has been born. Of course this will only be if he is a pers? 
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of a religious tendency, for no one merely because he becomes 
4 Theosophist, necessarily must become “religious”. But 
since Theosophy brings out an idealism for Social Service, and 
since Religion is one of the most powerful agencies to mould 
| people's lives, the Theosophist does feel a special call to help 
| the work of purifying and strengthening his own religion. 
This was the first effect of Theosophy in the first country 
where it developed rapidly, which was India. From the 
| beginning, and even up to to-day, Theosophy in India has been 
| very largely a movement among Hindu Theosophists to 
| purity and strengthen all that is best in Hinduism. If you 
will read the old volumes of THE THEOSOPHIST edited by 
H.P.B. you will see how much attention was paid to this 
part of the work, which was to apply the wisdom of Theo- 
sophy to revivify all that was mystical and occult in Hinduism, 
but which had been overlaid by the dust of time. 
Similarly was the work done for Buddhism by both 
H.P.B. and Colonel Olcott, particularly by the latter. A 
great deal of his enthusiasm was devoted to Buddhism, and 
both he and Н. P. B. formally enrolled themselves as members | 
: the Buddhist faith, without ceasing to be members also | 
pi — Society. Ceylon is a small country, and 
Rs : чре work there never really developed 
dan. 5 of a deeper understanding of the Ancient 
å колда = is in Buddhism, still it did this much at least 
а жае Buddhists : it organized their efforts so as to 
Жо ч : ism. If on this day that I am writing, which 
Mrs u dhists their great festival of the Lord Buddha, | 
50 a religious fervour in Ceylon such as did not exist | ! 
Pec ago, it is all due to the work of Colonel Olcott and | 
в eosophists, who threw themselves into the work of 
uddhism. 
In exactly the same way was the attempt by our Presi- 
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but also its inner teachings. The Parsis аге a small сот- 
munity, but from the time that Theosophy came to India there 
has been among them a group of devoted Theosophists who 
have tried to link the external religion with the hidden 
teachings of Occultism. At the actual moment of writing 
a certain number of them are once again planning to 
revivify this work of intensifying the inner essene 
of their religion. This work is only possible because 
of their knowledge of Theosophy. 

Hitherto in the past no one has ever said that the Hindu 
Theosophists were aiming to “ capture the Society " because 
they were most especially busy at the work of their religion 
in the light of Theosophy, nor did anyone say that the 
Zoroastrians and Buddhists were aiming to do anything of the 
kind. But I do remember the sense of alarm amongst 
certain number of Theosophists in London when from 189) 
onwards our present President, Dr. Besant, threw hersel 
vigorously into the work of revivifying the spirit of Hinduism. 
As many are aware, she adopted then Hindu ways in het 
private life, putting on the Indian women’s sari, sitting cross 
legged on the ground, etc. I lived in the London Headquarter: 
at the time, and I well recall the charge made against her i 
the words, * Annie has become a Hindu," with the implica 
tion that she had no right to do anything of the kind because 
she was a leading Theosophist. Many thought that she 
was committing the Society to Hinduism. When a few yea 
later she delivered the lectures on Esoteric Christianily i 
Queen's Hall, there was a sense of alarm in some Englis 
Theosophists that “ Mrs. Besant is going over to Roma 
Catholicism ". 

It is a curious element in the history of the Society the! 
from the beginning there has been a kind of animus абай? 
Christianity. That is seen in the writings both of H. P. В 
and Colonel Olcott. Certainly Н. Р. B. met this charge bY 
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pointing out that she was never against the teachings of the 
great Founder of Christianity, but only against the ecclesiastical 
domination which had been imposed in His name by the 
Christian Church. Every student of history knows the way 
that the Christian Church has unfortunately stood in the way 
of the development of scientific knowledge, and has also 
attempted to curb freedom of thought and expression. ІЁ is, 
therefore, quite natural that there should be much resentment 
on the part of those who are striving to bring back the 
larger knowledge which we call Theosophy. In a statement 
regarding the aims of the Society issued by the Founders in 
1878, the tendency that I have called an animus against 
Christianity appears in the words that “the Society teaches 
and expects its Fellows . . . to oppose the materialism of 
science and every form of dogmatic Theology, especially the 
Christian, which the Chiefs of the Society regard as parti- 
cularly pernicious ”. 

From this it has followed that, till the beginning of the 
scie the Liberal Catholic Church, there was practically 
ds ita to correlate the truths of the Ancient Wisdom 
кс ESSN mp of Christianity. Of course there 
Milo E > r. Anna Bonus Kingsford and Mr. Edward 
е «ce Я хя movement never developed, though it 
ri zed by the Masters as a valuable one at the 
an see then to-day in the Liberal Catholic Church that 
Сола a Aine dn is well to remember that at the 
the ic. uem form the largest number of members in 
Acc эя а cete to revive certain teachings of Theo- 
ЕЕ сбад с я have always existed in Christianity. 
ihe or gage: sies the revival, which must have 
e 2 : eosophist, there are other elements 
Md os Kio ст 5 do with Theosophical truths as such, 

‚ ordinations, etc., there is no particular 
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reason to hold that the work of the Society is being jeopardiz. 
ed. Our Hindu brethren, who have been most devoted to the 
work of the Society, have been within the fold of all the 
ceremonials of Hinduism, and it was only in 1925 that a smal 
number of them in the Bharata Samaj attempted to bring 
about a reform in Hindu rituals. 

To summarize, it seems to me that the Liberal Catholic 
Church, in teaching the doctrine of the Divinity resident in 
man, and in supporting the doctrines also of Reincarnation and 
Karma, is doing a most valuable work. It is the kind of work 
that ought to have been done by Christian members of the 
Society from the beginning. If they are doing it somewhil 
late in the day, why should one feel any kind of a grievance? 
But of course since we are an international Society composed 
of members of all faiths and of none, it is our duty to se 
that no one group of people dominate the Society it 
violation of the written Constitution of the Society. I have 
seen so far no evidence of this, and I think we can trus 
those who are in charge of the work of the Society р 
Adyar to be as devoted to the Society's welfare and ii 
future as others who reside away from Adyar. 

I have myself done what I could to help the work d 
the Liberal Catholic Church, particularly by preaching 
sermons on many Occasions. So too has our President 
Dr. Besant. But speaking for myself, I have not restricted 
my enthusiasm to the L.C. C. only. I am atthe тоте! 
one of the movers in a small organization in Madras? 
revive something of the cultural spirit of ancient Islam 
I am also trying to do what I can in the matter of revivink 
the ancient spirit of Zoroastrianism. To one like mysel 
acting in several religions, so far at least as one who 
not a member of a particular faith can assist, and as 0% 
who lives at Adyar continually in touch with the inte" 
national work of the Society, there certainly is no sé™ 
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of alarm that anybody is going to “ capture the Society ”. 
I have sometimes a regret that there are not enough real 
Theosophists in the Society, while we have many who, 
nominally Theosophists, are mostly Hindus, Zoroastrians 
and Christians first and Theosophists after. We have so few 
Buddhist and Muhammadan members that they hardly count 
in the affairs of the Society. 

I frankly admit that, in their enthusiasm, many 
members of the Liberal Catholic Church have been unwise 
and troublesome by going to the extent of almost intimating to 
their Christian fellow-Theosophists that unless they joined 
ће L. C. С. their evolution would be somewhat delayed! 
But this kind of foolishness is a part of human nature, 
and is not anything that need be taken into consideration 


in such a world-wide movement as our Theosophical Society. - 


The way to counteract any excess of zeal on the part 
of unwise members of the L.C. C. who are Theosophists, 
or of any other group, is for Theosophists who are of other 
faiths to revive the spirit of their own religion more strenu- 
ously. Then we should have within the Society bodies of 
people working in great religious movements, and yet all 
devoted adherents of the Ancient Wisdom which is above all 
religions, though embodied partially at least in all of them. 


TOWARDS A RELIGIOUS 
SYNTHESIS 


By JAMES Н. COUSINS, D. LITT. 
(Continued from ф. 191) 


tS rete: is the religion of four-fifths of the people of 

India, a congregation of about 270 million souls, From 
the intuitions and inner experiences of Seers of old (men and 
women) were compiled the Vedas, hoary Scriptures that lay 
down the methods whereby humanity may surmount suffering 
and attain happiness—to paraphrase Sayana the commentator, 
These are the roots of the Hindu elaboration of the Vedic 
religion. They were human reflections of “the eternal Veda” 
that first took form in the mind of Brahma, and in accordance 
with which He created the Universe. Being esteemed as the 
nearest response to “the total push and pressure of the 
Cosmos,” they have the same canonical authority to the Hindu 
as the Old Testament has to the Christian. 

Now the Universe expressed through the Cosmic synthesis 
or fundamental design of the inner Veda was the drama thal 
Brahma created at the request of other deities for exercise and 
enjoyment. For the drama, He took dance out of the Rig Veda 
(rig, a verse ; veda, knowledge ; hymns of praise to the Gods); 
from the Sama Veda (the Scripture of the chant) He took 
music; from the Yajur Veda (the Scripture of sacrificial 
supplication) He took gesture and expression ; and from the 
Atharva Veda (the Scripture of psychic evocation) He took 
emotion, These four constituents Brahma made into a fifth 
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Veda, the Natya Veda, or Scripture of dance-drama—a very 
significant synthetical association of religion and art. 

But the Vedas, as we now have them, were a rearrange- 
ment for Vedic revival after a period of confusion; and, while 
we have the four religious constituents of hymnology, music, 
titual and evocation; and the four dramatic constituents of 
| dance, music, gesture and expression, and emotion; it is not 

clear on a first glance as to how they apply to the fundamental 

design or to one another. But the apparent difficulty 
diminishes as we recall certain elements out of the numerically 
vast but essentially simple religious culture of India, and set 
them in their synthetical relationship. Ask any Hindu what 

a small, two-ended, narrow-waisted drum reminds him of, and 

he will answer, Shiva's dance. Ask any Hindu what a flute 

reminds him of, and he will answer, the murli of Sri Krishna 


on which He plays * the tune of the Infinite”. | 


| Two fundamental principles are here expressed. The 
universal creative life-throb is rhythmical. “Іа the beginning 
was rhythm," said the German musician, Hans von Bülow. 
The external phase of its movement is, in its continuity, of the 
nature of melodic line. Out of rhythm and melody come the 
10805 and raginis, "scales" presided over by Gods and 
Goddesses. Rhythm and melody are the united impulse and 
accompaniment of the Cosmic drama, of which even to-day the 
stage-drama of India is a reflection in its preoccupation with 
celestial personages and events. And the drama is guided by | 
intellectually planned movement and expression, and expresses | 
and induces emotion.’ 

If we now set side by side these æsthetical constituents 

and the Vedas from which they were abstracted, we shall | 
tealize that both were well and truly laid on the synthetical 
éround-plan of life, though the Atharva Veda is even to-day 
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" B Cool. extended study of the Hindu drama see The Play o/ Brahma, by 
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suspect with the orthodox because of its intermixture of pre. 
Vedic spiritism. 


Religious Synthesis Expressional Synthesis 
TRE E ————- 
Rig 
Veda Rhythm 
Ну mnology 
Yajur Atharva | 
Меда Veda Expression Emotion | 
Ritual Evocation 
2 | 
Sāma 
Veda Melody | 
| 


Chant 


Behind and through the Cosmic drama and its accom: 
paniment moves the “sacred word," usually called Om and 
personalized in the Goddess Pranava, the articulation of the 
Cosmic intention. Cosmically its * push and pressure ” ate 
first felt in rhythm: it moves the feet of the Universe to the 
dance of life. Psychologically it is the creative aspect of the 
intuition ; and, like- all else on this side of the Cosmic poise 
of the unmanifested Para-Brahman, Om reflects the funda- 
mental quaternary, for its three syllables A-U-M (Om is only 
a name, not the “thing in itself”) are respectively spoken 
(A) by Virat, the Lord of the objective Universe; (U) by 
Hiranyagarbha, the Lord of the subjective Universe 0! 
thought and feeling; and (M) by Avyàkrita, the Lord of the 
transcendent, unmanifested Universe. 


The Creative Word 


Transcendent 


M 


Subjective 


Objective 
| А 


—— MÀ | 
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In the process of time the Vedas produced reactions in 
the extraordinarily sensitive and creative Indian mind. The 
descendants of the Seers grew in number, and spread into 
the peninsula of India, where new environment and separa- 
tion from origins led to various renderings of the primeval 
Scriptures. Yet, as the eastern and western leaves of a 
tree are as far removed from one another as they can be, 
and still retain the characteristics transmitted from their 

common root, so the Vedic leafage has traced upon 
it the fundamental. design of the life out of which 
it sprang. These developments, and subsequent renew- 
ed interactions of the Vedic peoples as communication 
grew between their settlements, led to synthetical movements 
ia which the fundamental design retains its governance. Out 
of the Vedas came the Brahmanas, which applied the Vedic 
vision to life; the Upanishads, which applied the mind to the 
understanding of reality; the Puranas, which gave the 
vividness of personality and the glow of feeling in stories 
instead of disquisitions. 


Hindu Scriptural Synthesis 


Vedas 


| Upanishads | | Puranas 
HOCH arte ee as шеге == 


| Вгаһтапав 


| And, as in the total, so in the detail. The Brahmanas, «4 
or example, concern themselves with (1) the use of mantrams 
(words and phrases of creative power) and the performance 
к уајпа (ceremonial); (2) the study of itihasa (history); (3) 
ii study of puranas (legends); (4) rules of kalpa (personal 
& he (5) gathas (poetry); (6) narashansa (social life): (7) 
vyakhyanam (interpretation of mantrams); (8) the upanishads. 
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It may perhaps appear somewhat facile to jump at once at 
these eight subjects as another echo of the octave of human 
capacity in collective expression. Yet, facing the matter 
with the assurance that pure and free response to life will in 
some ratio express the fundamental design of life, we lay out 
the octave of the Brahmanas thus: (1) the use of mantram 
is the objective aspect of the creative impulse; (7) mantram 
interpretation is its inner aspect; these take their placein 
the upper section of the fundamental design ; (5) poetry goes 
to the side of emotion, and (8) the upanishads to the side o 
cognition ; items 2, 3, 4 and 6 do not apply to the cognitive or 
emotional aspects, and threaten to overcrowd the active 
aspect, perhaps to cast doubt on our quest. Yet, if we take 
history (2) as the outer aspect of collective activity, and legend 
(3) as its inner aspect, we have not only an example of the 
objective function of activity in records of actual ot 
imaginative action, but also an example of the subdivision 
of objective action into its own objective (2) and subjective (3) 
phases. That leaves us with (4) personal life and (6) social 
life, the one dealing with action in its atomic form, so to 
speak, and the other with the inner aspect of action in social 
organization. The first-glance disorder of the subjects of the 
Brahmanas turns out to be psychological order. 


Synthesis of the Brahmanas 
INTUITION 


Mantra interpretation | 
Mantra usage 


COGBITION “= Vai uc Ge j= EMOTION 
Upanishads | | Poetry A 
ачаг an м. o AN 
Individual Life Legends | 


Social Life | History | 
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And what of the vast host of superhuman entities to 
which the Hindus pay homage through a multitude of images ? 
To fit them into an octave would seem to promise celestial 
congestion. We have, however, managed to fit the still 
vaster host of human beings into the octave of capacity with 
no more difficulty than there would be in fitting their myriad 
faces into a single physiognomical design of seeing, hearing, 
smelling and tasting, surrounded by feeling and thinking. 
There is just one man and one woman in existence, making 
the objective and subjective phases of the one homo. The 
Hebrew imagination called them Adam and Eve and kept 
them relatively separate. The Vedic imagination exalted 
them to the Cosmic level, called them (amongst other names) 
Shiva and Shakti, and put them together in Ardhanarishwara 
(ardha, half; nari woman; Ishwara, God) whose external 
image in sculpture or painting is a miracle of vision in 
expression. 

Thus we have a confident beginning to our quest for a 
fundamental design in an apparent jungle of multiplicity: the 
Gods of India are all objectively operating powers; the 
Goddesses subjectively operating powers. In scientific 
terminology, the Hindu Gods express energy; but limitation 
in form (which is organized substance) is needed for 
the transformation of potential energy into dynamic energy. 
This limitation the Goddesses provide, and are therefore 
called the shaktis or power-makers of the Gods. No God 
can function fully without his Goddess; even as no Brahmana 
devotee can worship the Gods effectively in the daily cere- 
monies of the home without his wife: a significant cross- 
reference. between the religious synthesis and the social 
synthesis, 


(To be concluded) 
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Bv J. KRUISHEER 


(General Secretary of the Netherlands Section) 
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КАКМА IN “THE SECRET | 
(Concluded from p. 182) 


NES the descent from Pralaya into Reincarnation ofan | 
individual is described in a number of different ways 
all sorts of symbolical descriptions being used to convey one 
a or other part of the mystery; for a mystery indeed itis | 
| Besides а fall into sin, as already mentioned, this almos 
T indescribable mystic occurrence is sometimes called a “ root” 
Ме groping downward, а “тау” beaming into darkness, a “ cord” 
1 or "thread," a “snake” or “serpent” reaching into тай 
T and bringing with it manifested life, conscious mind, action— 
li Karma. It is called also “The Great Breath” and even in 
the same way as breath causes, or is, movement, so Foha, 
the outward going Force of the Logos, is inseparably linked 
up with Karma, “that immutable law of Nature whichis 
ETERNAL MOTION, cyclic and spiral—therefore progressi 

even in its seeming retrogression ”.1 
The inner and real Man is the only true actor, the 
Pilgrim Soul, during the whole cycle of its manifestatio! 
and, according to the Karmic Law, in sevenfold cyclic move 
ment, directs its destiny through Races and Sub-Races withi 

! The Secret Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 84, 
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this sevenfold cycle of evolution, which are the spheres of 
action of the combined forces of Evolution and Karma, called 
the seven “Karmic Cycles". This sevenfold division of 
the field of matter in spheres corresponds to the number 
seven repeatedly used as a means of describing symbolically 
this reaching downward, or the Karmic descent from 
Pralaya. Let us now consider these various symbols. 

First take the “ serpent" or “Naga”. “The Mystery of 
the Serpent was this: Our Earth, or rather terrestrial life, 
isoften referred to in the Secret Teachings as the Great Sea, 
the ‘Sea of Life’ having remained to this day a favourite 
metaphor. The Siphra Dtzenioutha speaks of Primeval Chaos 
and the Evolution of the Universe after a Destruction 
(Pralaya), comparing it to an uncoiling serpent.”* We read 
also about “the Serpents who re-descend” and of “the 
septenary meaning of this symbol” when brought into con- 
nection with the principles. Ananta-Shesha is supposed to 
sleep during the intervals of the Days of Brahma. “The 
seven-headed Serpent has more than one signification in the 
arcane teachings. It is the seven-headed Draco, each of 
whose heads is a star of the Lesser Bear; but it was also, and 
pre-eminently, the Serpent of Darkness, inconceivable and 
incomprehensible, whose seven heads were the seven Logoi, 
the reflections of the one and first-manifested Light—the 
Universal Logos." * 

р We will now take another symbol, used to convey some- 
ing about this same mystic event, ‘‘the Root from which 
yoat all manifestation, the Great Breath ”.* Here the words 
Bes and © breath " are used simultaneously to indicate one 
e same thing, to describe the same event, whilst the One 


! The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 698. 
! Ibid., Vol. I1, p. 530, 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 442. 
‘Ibid., p. 43. 
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Causeless Cause is thereby called “the Rootless Root,” all 
the other ones clearly being meant as one or other kind of 
ordinary roots. These “ roots” convey Life and are wherever 
a creature is being born. “The Root of Life wasin 
every Drop of the Ocean of Immortality.”! Here obviously 
the word “root” has the same meaning as the wori | 
“serpent” used above. “It is the Root that never dies"! 

In another shloka of the same Stanza, however, following 
on the last mentioned one, this symbol of the “root” is 
abandoned and another one taken up; the same idea being 
further symbolized there by the word “thread”. “This 
Spark hangs from the Flame by the finest Thread of Fohat" 
“It journeys through the Seven Worlds of Máàyà."* There 
seems an apparent correspondence with the description of the | 
seven-headed serpent and the root of life we have been 
studying above, for this Thread of Fobat is also called the 
Thread of Life, from which a Web is spun “ whose upper eti | 
is fastened to Spirit . . . and the lower one to its shadow) 
end, Matter; and this Web is the Universe spun out of the | 
Two Substances made in One, which is Svabhávat "^ 

In man this thread is called by Vedantins Sitritmi, 
the Thread-Soul, and when in manifestation, ie, ? 
incarnation, it connects heaven and earth, good ant 
evil, spirit and matter, Monad and Personality; 1t 5 
this thread, connecting the Silent Watcher and his Shadow 
(Man) that becomes more strong and radiant with eve 
incarnation and is the only one permanent principle 
within all the other fleeting ones. ''The Thread a 
Radiance which is imperishable and dissolves only ™ 
Nirvana, re-emerges from it in its integrity on the day whe! 
the Great Law calls all things back into action ” ; the Serpe 


! The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 98. 
? Ibid., p. 251, 
* Tbid., p. 258. 
* Ibid,, p. 111. 
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uncoiling, as we have seen before, but this time brought more 
clearly into connection with the Great Law. 

We are told also ` that this thread (root, serpent, breath), 
reaching downward into matter, spins a Web, which serves 
as a kind of conductor for "life " as well as for “ conscious- 
ness”; it seems however to have also something to do with 
Karma, “The One Life is closely related to the One Law 
which governs the World of Being—KARMA."? In each one 
of us this golden thread of continuous Life remains from one 
incarnation to the other and is ourselves from the beginning 
of our appearance on earth; and in this way it may be said 
metaphorically that on this luminous thread—the Satratma— 
our successive lives are strung as beads on a cord. There is 
the immortal I, the Sütrátmà, and the reality of our immortal 
Soul, living in the heavenly spheres of immortal Monadship. 

Now, the weaving of this Web of Life out of this Thread 


is Karma. 


Those who believe in Karma have to believe in Destiny, which, 

n birth to death, every man weaves thread by thread round 

imself, as a spider his web.’ When the last strand is woven, and 

2 1$ seemingly enwrapped in the network of his own doing, then he 

inds himself completely under the empire of his se/f-made Destiny 
. and this is—KARMA.' 

Through alluding apparently to a symbolic thread of destiny, 


there would seem to be a more definite and more mystic 
truth behind all this. 
In a slightly different way, though completely in agree- 
emt with our different symbols, there is a small treatise on 
arma at the end of Light on the Path, wherein the individual 
existence is described as 
has „ê 2006 which stretches from the infinite to the infinite, and 
no end and no commencement, neither is it capable of being 


Dr. A. Besant: A Study in Consciousness. 

The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p, 695, 
* Ibid., р. 700, 
* Ibid, p. 701, 
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broken. This rope is formed of innumerable fine threads, which 
lying closely together, form its thickness . . . Thi ; 


r .  T'his rope, passing 
as it does through all places, suffers Strange accidents . . , Ani 


remember that the threads are living—are like electric wires; more 
are like quivering nerves. (These threads are coloured by the 
experiences of life, become disharmonious; recover themselves, 
andj eventually, the long strands, the living threads which in their 
unbroken continuity form the individual, pass out of the shadow | 
into the shine. Then the threads are no longer colourless, but golden: 

" Once more harmony is established.’ 

Here again the rope stretches from the Infinite—Nirvan | 
or Akasha, for these two are in reality One, though separated 
during manifestation—whence the “causes of existence” 
come. Akasha is described as the storehouse of il 
forms, wherein all thoughts, all desires and all actions of al 
beings on each plane are poured out and embodied ; and the 
Akashaic Records or Karmic Annals are written up by the | 
Lipika, the Lords of Karma, the Administrators of the Karmic 
Law. A further study of these “causes of existence” 
becomes necessary, for they are not to be sought for on the | 
physical, but mainly on the metaphysical plane. They form 
an interlaced and continuous chain and the most important й 
them is said to be “desire to exist". “This desire for 
a sentient life shows itself in everything, from an atom 
to a sun, and is a reflection of the Divine Thought, propelled 
into objective existence, into a law that the Universe should | 
exist."" The real cause of that supposed desire, and of al 
existence, remains for ever hidden, but its first emanations 
come from the highest that the human mind can conceive o 

The most elaborate systematized study of these causes й 
existence is to be found in the twelve Nidānas of Buddhism 
as the effect generated by a concatenation of causes. Bach 
of the Nidànas is the effect of its antecedent cause and a cause 
in its turn to its successor in the series, thus forming thé 
stream of the law which produces merit and demerit, and 


! Light on the Path, * Karma ”. 
з The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 75. 
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finally brings Karma into full sway. Their names are given 
as follows:? 1. Jaramarana; 2. Jati; 3. Bhava ; 4, Upadana; 
5. Trishna; 6. Vedana ; 7. Sparsha ; 8. Shadayatana ; 9. Nama- 
ра; 10. Vijüána; 11. Samskara ; 12. Avidyà. In a foot- 
note Dr. A. Besant here comments: “If the Nidánas are 
read the reverse way, ie. from 12 to 1, they give the 
evolutionary order." 

All existence in a body begins and takes place as the 
result of Avidya, ignorance; it is Avidyà which raises 
Samskara, inclination, and this becomes Vijñāna, fully con- 
scious desire. Herefrom arises Nimarüpa, mind and body, 
with Shadiyatana, the senses, and Sparsha, sensation ; again 
Sparsha causes Vedanà, sensuality, from which Trishna, the 
"thirst" for sentient existence (in a body) is produced, this 
causing in its turn Upadana, the '*material" cause, from 
which springs Karmic existence, Ваша, which determines 
where aman will be born. The result of Bhava is Jati, birth, 
irresistibly bringing with it Jaramarana, death, for even the 
atom commences to die at the same moment as its birth. 

; In the Nidanas there is explained the twelvefold chain of 
existence for every being; each cause therein has a distinctly 
traced result, and this effect in its turn becomes a cause. 
Each one of the Nidànas is in itself a sub-division or a part of 
the whole Karmic chain, an upàdhi or basis for some other 
Nidina and also a result or effect. Thus the “ Nidánas are 
the detailed expression of the law of Karma under twelve 
aspects; or we might say the law of Karma under twelve 
Nidànic aspects ”.? 

There is still one more important expression, used in 
connection with this coming downward into action of the 
Monad, namely a “ Кау”. 


emana pe cending to a plane of differentiation it [or the Higher Ego] 
es a Ray, which it can only manifest through the personality 


! The Secret Doctrine, Vol 
3 . III, p. . 
? Ibid., р. 587, ий: ay 
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which is already differentiated. A portion of this Ray, the Lower Manas 
during life, may so crystallize itself and become one with Kama that; 
will remain assimilated with Matter. That portion which retains its 
purity forms Antahkarana. The whole fate of an incarnation depends 
on whether Antahkarana will be able to restrain the Kama-Manasq 
not. After death the higher light (Antahkarana) which bears the impres- 
sions and memory of all good and noble aspirations, assimilates itself 
with the Higher Ego, the bad is dissociated into space, and come | 
back as bad Karma awaiting the personality.’ 


This Ray, the higher part of which is here calle | 
Antahkarana, is Мапаѕіс and divided into Higher and Lower 
Manas. After each incarnation this Ray returns to its Father, 
the Ego, but at death, according to the description above, 
leaves all bad experiences behind. These, being of the same 
nature, are attracted to it by bonds of affinity and o 
reincarnation of the Ego are inevitably drawn to it, com 
stituting its Karma. The field of consciousness of the Highe 
Ego is unsoilable by the experiences of the Lower, but the 
two are mutually connected by one Mediator, here called | 
Antahkarana. Between the Higher and the Lower Ego there 
is said to be some mysterious body, called now the Causi 
body, now the Auric Envelope, etc. At individualization 
into the human Kingdom this Ray embodies itself in the 
Auric Envelope, which “ is the receptacle of all Karmic causes 
and photographs all things like a sensitive plate." * Tha | 
Auric Envelope is Karmic, is like a Karmic record ; it re 
ceives the impressions of both the Higher and the Lowet and 
in this way the Karma of the bad is taken up by the Highe 
Ego, though it is perfectly guiltless of it. “ The Auric Е 5 
the transmitter from the periodical lives to the Life eternal 
i.e., from Prana to Jiva. It disappears, but remains." * ; 

Here it might be well to mention that the springing into 
existence of this Auric Envelope took place in the middle d 


1 The Secret Doctrine, Vol. ПІ, p. 580. М 
2 See also Dr, A. Besant's A Study in Consciousness з “ The Permanent Atom. 
8 The Secret Doctrine, Vol. III, p. 538, 

* Ibid., р. 538. 
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ihe Third Round at the time of individualization into “ man- 
hood ", In this connection H. P. B.’s mysterious saying may 
be of importance to some of us who are now on the corres- 
ponding point of a minor cycle on the ascending arc. * Now 
what students of Occultism ought to know is that the Third 
Eye is indissolubly connected with Karma. The tenet is 
so mysterious that very few have heard of it. ра 

Once more returning to Antahkarana, we find the word 
signifying “the path or bridge " between the Higher and the 
Lower Manas, the divine Ego and the personality ; and here we 
have once more one of the many names and ways of indicating 
by means of different symbols the one and the same great 
principle in the structure of human beings; one more attempt 
to convey something of the real facts more approximately 
understood when used in mutual connection with each other. 

Apart from all the technical constructions involved, our 
study has taught us first of all that it is “ man " himself who 
acts, and that Karmic Law only tries to reconstruct the 
disturbed harmony caused by the Karmic Changes. Then 
furthermore the happenings or changes on the higher planes 
are more important, have far greater effect than those on the 
physical plane. Consciousness and attention—Mind-—are 
the motive-powers which we may, and must, use with discri- 
"xe ak then, because they are the forces that cause this 
in = work or change to diminish or accelerate the rate of 
"eee of the Karmic Wheel. of the Law, they may 
Php на whole future. Conscious altruism diminishes 
БСБ ео separateness and when avere greeting, so to say, 
ATE cope Beaccu eiie with a thought of good will 
mercis the. power of constraint " and Karma will 
Ks s or this we are ourselves responsible; we our- 
not our own destinies, spin our own web; Karma 
15 but the “ working change ”. 

! The Secret Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 316. 
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Knowing the Karmic Law as the restoration of harmony | 
and equilibrium, we feel sure that in the stream of life each 
event takes its proper place. The restoration of harmony, 
when disturbed by ourselves, is the very best thing we car 
possibly wish for, for thus the payment of a Karmic de 
becomes a privilege and a joy, instead of a cause of pain and 
suffering. It is the victory over egoism and self-centrednes 
which we so badly want, together with a strong conviction 
that everything, just as it comes, is exactly the best possible 
one. Karmic experiences can and do help us to forget 
ourselves, for by “ working” for other selves we diminish | 
the binding power of the Karmic “ changes ”. 

“ Behaviour is righteousness.” ! 


KARMA is natural law in the full sense of the term; it i 
Universal causation, the Law of Cause and Effect. It may be said 
to underlie all special laws, all causes and effects. It is natural law 
in all its aspects and in all its subdivisions; it is not a special law, 
but a universal condition, the one law, whereon all other laws 
depend, of which all other laws are partial expressions. 


The knowledge of Karma will not only enable a man to build, as 
he wills, his own future, but it will also enable him to understand the 
workings of Karmic Law in the cases of others, and thus mor 
effectively to help them. 


The knowers of Karma can work deliberately and consciously 
sure of their ground, sure of their methods, relying on the Good p 
Thus they become conscious co-operators with the Divine Will 
which works in evolution, and are filled with a deep peace and a0 
unending joy. 


ANNIE BESANT 


! J. Krishnamurti. 


NATURE AND THE GODS 


| 


By GEOFFREY HODSON 
1. THE VALUE OF CONTACT WITH THE GODS 


HILST it is true that angelic assistance is automatically 

obtained in all modes of service by thought power, it 

is also true that the effectiveness of such service, the degree 

of co-operation, and the vividness and potency of the thought 

are greatly increased by a conscious contact with the angelic 
hosts. 

In addition to the orders of angels more usually invoked, 
such as those of power, of healing, of guardianship and the 
ceremonial orders, there is much of value to be obtained from 
contact with the Nature angels, especially those of landscape, 
such as the great mountain Gods. Whilst living near the 
mountains of California, the author has recently enjoyed such 
contacts and in these papers expresses some of the ideas 
tesulting from them. 

Summary: There are three important results to be 
obtained by humanity from conscious contact with the angels 
of landscapes. These are: 

j First: An opening of the consciousness to the hidden 
life in Nature. This is achieved by meditation directed to 
that end and preferably carried out in surroundings of natural 
beauty, This will lead to a deepening of true religion in man. 
Second: Healing of oneself and others from the play of 


the forces of Nature through the physical and super-physical 
n 
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vehicles consciously thrown open to them, and from cont 
and co-operation with the angelic hosts and nature-spirits, 
Third: A quickening of the sense of beauty ; this is; 


development greatly needed at this juncture іп human 
affairs. 


act 


* * * * 


Amongst the experiences referred to above was a contat 
with a mountain God, of whose appearance notes were taken 
as follows : 

His' whole being shines most brilliantly, the outer aur 
gleaming white as do snowclad mountain peaks, the power 
and majesty of which seem incarnate within him. Through 
the white radiance, the colours of the inner aura shine; 
deep greens of cypress tree and juniper, and within 
them, the yellow glory of the noonday sun; then soft rose, 
then azure blue, and then the godlike form, all while ani 
radiant, from which the auric energies flow forth in glowing 
beauty, many-hued. $ 

The face is moulded in strength as of the mountains 
mass, square-jawed and powerful; the eyes are wide-stl, 
sometimes alight with fire leaping forth from fiery mind ani 
will within, sometimes dark, their fires withdrawn. The 
"hair" resembles a mass of flickering, backward sweeping 
flames, and in the air above a crown of radiant energies flashes 
as with the brightly coloured “jewels” of his thoughts. A 
God indeed! A Shining One. A Messenger from Gods to met. 

Concerning men, his thoughts in part appear to be: 
“The approach to Nature by modern man is almost 
exclusively through action and outer sense. Тоо few among 
Her devotees approach Her in stillness, with outer sensé 
quieted and inner senses aware. Therefore, but few discovet 
the Goddess Herself, She being hidden from men behind Het 
veil of outer loveliness. 


! The masculine is used for convenience only, angels being a-sexual. 
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“There is a value in the active life, a beauty in Nature's 
outer garb. Far greater value and far deeper beauty lie behind 
Her veil, which may only be withdrawn by silent contempla- 
боп of Nature's Self. The heart of Nature, save for its 
rhythmic pulse, abides in deep silence. Even within the 
tempest’s roar, the crashing waves, the sighing trees, the 
tumbling falls, there is a stillness, to be entered only in men- 
tal silence, equipoise and peace. The devotee at Nature’s 
shrine, if he would find Her beating heart, know the power of 
the silence within the sound, and perceive the beauty behind the 
veil, must approach Her altar reverently and with quiet mind. 

“The doorway of Her temple exists and is to be found, 
opened and passed through, in every natural form. Contem- 
plation of a single flower may lead the suppliant through; a 
shrub displaying Nature’s symmetry, a tree, gigantic or small ; 
a mountain range, a single peak; a flowing river, a thundering 
fall; the awe-inspiring beauty of the desert, its colours by day 
and its stillness by night; each and all of these will serve the 
contemplative soul of man as entrance to the real, wherein 
Nature’s Self abides. 

| “Contemplation of the outer form, identification with 
the inner life, deep response from the heart to Nature's 
loveliness, without and within, these are the moods in which 
the doorway to Nature's temple should be approached, these 
the means of entry to Her inmost shrine. Within, the Gods 
await, the timeless Ones, the everlasting priests who minister 
from creative dawn to eve within the temple which is the 
natural world. 

“Few, far too few, have found the entrances since 
Greece became a ruin and Rome fell into decay. The wheel 
tevolves ; the golden days return; Nature calls again to man, 
hus hearing, endeavours to respond. The Grecians of old 
М in simplicity ; complexities had not as yet appeared, 

uman character was direct, human life simple, and human 
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minds, if primitive compared to those of modern man, were | 
closely attuned to the Universal Oversoul. 

“Man has passed through a cycle of darkness follow. 
ing the fall of Rome. Involved in increasing complexities 
he has lost his contact with the Universal Soul. Simplicity, 
therefore, both of life and mind, must mark the devotees 
Nature's shrine. Complexity leads to dullness of sense, both 
of body and of soul. Keen must be the vision, both outer ani 
inner, if Nature's inner loveliness is to be seen. All thet 
be-dulls the senses, all of grossness, impurity, indulgence ам 
complexity, must be left behind. In purity, simplicity ani 
quiet contemplation must the Goddess be approached. 

“ Amid the beauties of mountain, vale or hill, of fores, 
plain or desert, let men seek communion with the life within 
the form, using the form as means of entrance into the life. 

“The whole earth breathes, its heart beats, for the 
globe is a living being with power, life and consciousnes 
incarnate within. The earth itself is the body of a God, the 
Spirit of the Earth. Rivers are its nerves; oceans, greit 
nerve centres; mountains, the bony structure of the giant 
earth whose outer form is man's evolutionary field, whos 
inner life and potent energies are the abiding places of the 
Gods. The energies are being found in part by means d 
instruments and mind. Discovery of the inner life demands 
the co-operation of the heart and needs no instruments othet 
than the alert but quiet brain of man.” 


2. A MOUNTAIN GOD 


There came another great white angel of the heights, hi 
body shining with the light of sunshine upon snow. On evel! 
side his far-flung aura shone with brilliant hues, ordered i 
successive bands from central form to aura’s edge. From hs 
head a widening stream of white and fiery force arose, whilst 
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from behind the form, streams of power flowed, suggesting auric 
wings, pale rose, pale blue, soft green, with purple beyond. 

Many-coloured auric energies also flowed out from him 
on every side extending whilst al rest for at least a hundred feet, 
whilst within the shining and translucent aureole, the gleam- 
ing snow-white form appeared, lightly poised above the ground. 

The face was strong, virile, masculine; brow broad, eyes 
deep-set and wide apart, now ablaze with power, now veiled 
in darkness, inscrutable, as if he brooded deep within himself | 
upon the mystery of being. The “hair” was built of curling | 
waves of flame-like power emanating from the head. The | 
nose and chin were strongly modelled, the lips full, the whole | 
face instinct with the majesty, the power, the stability of the 
mountain range. 

The form was magnificent as of some gigantic statue of 
a Grecian God. Flames played about the feet, the arms and 
hands were conveyors of power which flowed visibly from 
the finger tips, 

Within the head, behind the eyes, was the force centre 
from which the upward stream of power arose; this was the 
intelligence centre in the form, the positive pole, or focus, 
linked magnetically to the life centre, which was its negative. 
This was in the region of the solar plexus and blazed like a 
sun, many-hued. The thighs were veiled by flowing forces, 
whilst all through the form and outward flowing power, there 
ee continuously a white and radiant energy, dazzlingly | 
right, 

Robed thus in force and light, the whole mighty figure 
appeared as an incarnation of the power aspect of Nature, an 
individual manifestation of universal creative energy. He 

Speaks" in a deep resounding bass, vibrant with the power 

of the element of earth : 
Ns - The Gods await the reunion of the universal and the 
man mind, Humanity awakens slowly. Few as yet perceive 
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the mind within the substance, the life within the form, | 
Matter-blinded through long centuries, man does not yet begin 
to see. Only the few escape from the illusion of matter ani 
of form. Even in these, save for the very few, the awakening 
is instinctual, the escape but blind and groping. 

“To render self-conscious the awakening and t 
guide the escape, the Gods appear. 

* Let man seek the mind within the substance, the life 
within the form, for thus seeking he will enter the kingdom d 
the Gods. Men have searched the whole earth for power and 
life-experience ; they have explored the wilds, scaled the peaks 
and conquered the polar wastes. Let them now seek within 
the outer form, scale the heights of their own consciousness, 
penetrate its depths, seeking there the power and the life by 
which alone they may become strong and spiritually rich. 

* Let man use the mountain peaks, the desert wastes, a 
means of true discovery, contemplating there that which is real, 
discovering the mind and life by which all is created and 
sustained. To him who thus throws open his life and mind to 
that indwelling in all things, seeking union therewith, the 
Gods will appear. 

“In contemplative silence let man dwell upon the Self, 
affirm thus identity therewith: 

" Power universal, 
Life indwelling, 
Mind all-pervading, 


Three, yet one, 


1 seek thee through the power, life and mind which i 
my Self. 


“Gods of power, life and mind! 

I greet thee. 

In the Self of the Universe, we are One. 
I am that Self—that Self am I." 


THE WORLD PASSETH AWAY 
By THE RT. REV. C. W. LEADBEATER 


WE are told in a well-known passage of the Christian 

Scriptures that “the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever xi 
It seems to me that the average expositor entirely misunder- 
stands this passage, but that if it is taken rightly it furnishes 
us with a valuable guide as to our future attitude towards the 
world. I believe that St. John, in writing these words, was not, 
as is usually supposed, thinking of the end of the world and 
of the superior permanence of the life of the just man on some 
higher plane. I do not believe that he was thinking of the 
earth at all, but rather of certain things belonging to what we 
generally call the worldly life. 

He had previously exhorted his followers not to love 
the world—that is, to allow themselves to be too strongly 
attached to it. Certainly, in writing that, he was not referring 
to this fair earth with all its trees and flowers, with the 
beauty of its landscapes and the splendour of its seas and skies. 
He was thinking rather of the world of the average man— 
the things that are in the world, which in another place he 
describes as “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and 
the pride of life ”. 

If we think of it, we shall see that all the things which 
А һе includes under these headings are distinctly transitory— 

not only in the sense that all physical things are temporary, 
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while spiritual things are eternal, but also in the sense that | 
I 


the desire for such things passes away from the man who 
enters upon the path of spiritual evolution. What, after all, 
are the principal interests of the average man of the worl? 
Of course he is interested, and quite rightly interested, in the 
business by which he earns his livelihood; but he shows the 
real trend of his nature more especially by those matters 
which occupy his leisure time. Не attends to his busines 
because he must; but his preoccupations outside of busines 
hours, not being in any way compulsory, show what he really 
enjoys and wishes to do, 

There are many men who have sensible, useful and even 
elevating hobbies; there are some, for example, who helpo 
evolution by skilful and careful gardening; there are other 
who devote their spare time to scientific pursuits, Others alw 
there are who take a still higher line, and do all they cani 
philanthropic or religious work. But I fear that we must admi 
that at our present stage of evolution the average man in hi 
spare time thinks principally of his own pleasure; and he 
finds this sometimes in doing things himself, but far mort 
often in watching other people do them. They occupy them 
selves in watching horse-racing, prize-fighting, football 
theatrical performances or cinematographs; or at a slightly 
higher social level in the wearisome society round of dinnets 
and dances. | 

It is very probable that many of these things had thet 
interest once for many of us; but as a general rule we Ш! 
that they are supplanted now by altogether different at 
certainly higher interests. Then, we wanted principally t 
amuse ourselves ; now, we wish to learn, and when we hi* 
learnt, to do. We can no longer be satisfied to spend ou! 
spare time wholly in mere amusements; we have learnt 
think of others, and therefore we must be trying to help. 
Therefore it is true that from us the world has passed and tht 
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lust thereof, as St. John remarks ; itis no longer the para- 
mount interest in our lives. 
If we have been philanthropists before, we are assuredly 
interested as much as ever in the progress and welfare of 
humanity, but it is from a different and wider point of view. 
This new point of view is a permanent one, for we are now 
in a position from which we shall never in the future be 
dislodged; and therefore St. John says that “ he that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever". All are immortal; all 
*abide for ever" in the sense in which these words are 
ordinarily understood; but what is meant here is that when 
we have reached this higher point of view, we shall follow 
the same line of action for ever because we do not grow tired of 
i. The worldly things now weary us—they are so trivial, so | 
unsatisfying ; but the interest of service expands forever, for 
the higher we rise the better service we can do. | 
Sometimes this means a cleavage of interests between | 
ourselves and our former friends, because we have gone on | 
while they are standing still. Often they misunderstand this | 
and blame us, or even despise us, for our change of attitude. 
We cannot wonder at this; we can only try gently to arouse 
them also to the wider view that is our own. | 
When the Christ prayed to His Father for His disciples, | 
he said: “I pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldst keep them from evil; for they 
are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” And 
the reason He gave for this was “that they all may be one, 
even as we are one". In the world men emphasize 
separateness, but the followers of the Divine Wisdom should 
be one, even as the Atma is one with the Father in Heaven. 


CLAIRVOYANCE TO THE 
RESCUE OF VACCINATION? 


By D. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


I READ with mixed feelings the article on “ Clairvoyani 
Investigation into Smallpox” in THE THEOSOPHIST іх 

March, No doubt, all this account of eggs, crustaceans, 
beetles, cheese-mites and other weird creatures that are 
splashing about so vigorously in our blood-vessels is very 
interesting (as all additions to our knowledge are); but the 
tendency of the whole article, prefaced as it is by: 
conspicuous mention of the  writer's non-adherence to 
“ conscientious objection,” is to encourage and advocate resort 
to vaccination and re-vaccination, and to strengthen the hands 
of those who are frantically clamouring for compulsory re 
vaccination. Mr. Jinaràjadàsa states that he “ holds vaccine 
I tion is not necessary if perfect conditions of hygiene ani 
n sanitation can be secured in towns and villages”. But the 
| effect of this is altogether taken away when we reflect thal 
perfection of conditions is a rather far-off affair, somewhere 
on the other side of the Greek Calends, or, in Theosophical 
parlance, of the middle of the 5th Round. Then he says: ' | 
have been vaccinated before four times," and: “ I offered t0 
lead the line of those to be vaccinated.” These statements 
in their cumulative effect constitute a subtle propaganda fot 
vaccination, whether intentionally so meant or not. 
There are three important considerations on the side 

of the anti-vaccinationists which deserve mention in this 
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connection. Briefly, they are: (1) the theory of vaccination 
and all * serum-therapy » is founded on a fallacy; (2) no one 
has yet proved that vaccination * protects" by the practical 
| (est of actual figures and facts ; and (3) vaccination, serum- 
therapy, gland extracts or grafting, and various other ultra- 
modern treatments, are founded upon the exploitation (often 
unscrupulous and cruel) of our dumb younger brethren, the 
animals, and lead logically, in their ultimate development, 
lo the ghastly horrors of vivisection. We feel sure that | 
Mr. Jinarajadasa does have “ conscientious objection," and | 
of a vigorous kind, at least to this last thing. | 
First as to the theory. It is (stated baldly) that if you | 
сап have а mild attack of a disease, induced artificially, 
you will be immunized against a fatal or severe attack. | 
One can see at once that this is by no means so axio- 
matic as is assumed by the champions of compulsory 
vaccination, On the other hand, it may plausibly be argued 
that the “mild attack " predisposes the system to a second, 
and perhaps, severe one. Is anyone foolhardy enough to 
assert that a mild attack of malaria, influenza or paralysis | 
makes the victim immune from a severe one? Then why 
should this be so in the case of “zymotic,” dirt-borne, 
maladies? One may as well assert that in order to insure 
the Adyar Headquarters from fire, just a cadjan hut or two, 
ot a small room, be burnt down; or, rather, to make the | 
comparison more exact, just raise the temperature of the | 
whole building to say 20 degrees short of {һе “ flash-point z | 
at which the materials of the building will just catch fire! 
In fact the more one examines it the more does this theory 
of "immunization" appear to be absurd. It was, I think, 
Jenner (that smallest of overpraised men, as Alíred Russel 
Wallace called him) who propounded this wonderíul theory. | 
Не has been belauded to the very heavens, and called a bene- 
| factor of the human race, and immortalized in statues. Such 
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is human justice and gratitude and discernment and unerring 
appreciation ! 

Latterly, without expressly abandoning this COW-DOX 
theory of Jenner and his illustrious successors and followers, 
the vaccination champions and experts have super-imposed 
another, so to say, upon it. According to this, it would seem 
that the vaccine when injected into the system produces 
certain “anti-bodies”; these will be vigorously patrolling 
the entire system and pounce upon and make short work of 
the smallpox germs, if and when the latter venture to enter. 
Then, why does not vaccination cure smallpox? Why isit 
only good as a ‘‘ prophylactic”? The reply is: these anti 
bodies are also ante-bodies: they can only germinate and 
thrive where the smallpox virus is not yet present. There 
are many cases of smallpox among the vaccinated. Thatis 
because the vaccination has not been “ successful ” ; if it had 
been, there would have been no attack of smallpox! More 
over, the “immunity " conferred by vaccination is not for an 
entire life-term ; it has since been reduced successively to ! 
years, 2 years, and even 7 months. We are not told if we 
are to look out for further shrinkage, living as we do ina 
universe which according to de Sitter is rapidly shrinking! 
We are given this consolation, however, by the experts: 
even if you get smallpox after you are vaccinated, it will be? 
much milder attack than if you had remained unvaccinated, 
Which is a safe statement to make seeing that you can 
never determine how severe the hypothetical, unvaccinated 
type of attack would have been ! E 

I do not gather whether in the opinion of Mr. Jinaráje 
dasa, the clairvoyant research supports this modern theory; 
but some such idea is at the back of his mind apparently. 4 
close examination of the facts as revealed by the “looking 
up” furnishes however but cold comfort to the vaccinationists 

! See note at the end.—C. J. 
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For, what is it that has come to light? (Remember, I am 
writing asa believer in clairvoyance.) In the blood normally, 
there are certain “eggs”. When the smallpox germ is 
injected (apparently in the form of vaccine), these eggs become 
successively crustaceans, cheese-mites and beetles. The 
smallpox germ itself is in shape like a school-ruler, and left to 
itself it manages to get swallowed by the white corpuscles, 
which then swell, burst and disintegrate. But if the guardian 
cheese-mites are there they attack the rulers, swallow them 
and burst, just like the white corpuscles, but in dying the 
cheese-mite leaves a poison behind; as soon as a ruler comes 
in contact with this poison it curls up and dies. Thus, exit 
the smallpox germ; so then, the efficacy of vaccination lies | 
just in the generation of this poison; but surely the poison | 
should arise in whatever form the ruler is introduced— whether | 
by vaccine or a real attack of smallpox (for both bring into the 
blood the ruler). Thus the clairvoyant research furnishes not | 
an iota of support to the vaccinationists. It seems on the | 
other hand to go to show how the natural “egg” in a normal 
man's blood of itself resists and tries to kill the smallpox germ | 
when it gets into the system. 

So far, the theory. Take facts and figures and nowhere 
can you find reliable evidence to show that vaccination 
protects. Many have a vague notion that this is a matter for 
medical experts to judge; it is not so at all. It is a matter of | 
weighing evidence ; any man of intelligence and robust common | 
Sense, say a judge or a magistrate accustomed to weigh 
evidence, is as competent as the experts in judging this matter. | 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the great colleague of Charles Darwin, 
Who had the courage in a materialistic age to stand by 
Spiritualism, wrote a remarkable book many years ago 
called Vaccination a Delusion, and Its Penal Enforcement a 
Crime, After a most thorough and sifting examination 
of the “masses of national statistics” for three centuries in 
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Great Britain, France, Germany and other European 
countries, he shows how hollow are the claims of the 
vaccinators. For a real and reliable comparison, it s 
necessary, as Wallace says, that the general health, clean] 
ness of person and environment, habits of life, etc., mus 
all be equal; it is no good comparing a vaccinated ma 
who is well-fed, well-housed, prosperous and clean-living 
with one who is deprived of these advantages and coma 
from a lower class. I scrutinized the annual Administration 
Reports of the Health Department. All that their figure 
proved was just this: less smallpox in any given year, les 
vaccination; more vaccination, more smallpox! In other 
words, when the people feel secure, they do not care for 
vaccination; when they are worked up into a panic, they 
go in for vaccination. Obviously, this proves nothing. We 
hear that this will be a “peak year" for smallpox ani 
vaccinators are getting busy. (Recollect, how Dr. Sangrado 
said to his promising pupil, Gil Blas: “ Next year, thank 
God, there will be plague, and we shall have plenty d 
practice.” But of course it would be absurd and unfair to 
charge our official  vaccinators with harbouring such 
ideas; most of them are good lovable souls. Only, they ate 
serving the wrong cause.) If later on, smallpox does 00 
break out, it will be triumphantly put down as due to the 
energetic “campaign” of vaccination; if it unfortunately 
does, it will be because, for a variety of very good reasons 
many vaccinations were “unsuccessful”. Also, but fot 
the vaccination, the epidemic would have been far severer! 

— Next, let us see where all this leads to. I have at 
English acquaintance who religiously gets herself and het 
children inoculated every year for smallpox, for plague, for 
typhoid and for a number of other diseases and she really 
believes that their immunity so far is due to these manifold 
serums! There are at least four to five hundred disease 
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this flesh is heir to, to judge from the medical advertisements 
in the papers; fancy having one or two daily injections as a 
“ prophylactic ” against these. It seems much pleasanter to die 
gracefully once for all than live on the serums. I suggest that 
all instructed Theosophists—and non-Theosophists also—must 
have common sense, if not conscientious objection, to vaccin- 
ation and a life so permeated by serums generally. To most 
men of discernment it is enough to recall the fact that in the 
old days (how old they already appear to be!) in the pages 
of this very magazine, the greatest and wisest of Theosophists 
(in my opinion) used to write against vaccination, inoculation, 
serum-therapy, etc. I think that her consistent and outspoken 
opposition was because she saw with unerring vision the 
essential problem, the inevitable trend of these remedies, 
and the horrors they would lead to. It was not, as some 
shallow critics thought, due to any mere “Irish impulsive- 
ness” or pro-Indian bias. 
| Finally, have our dumb younger brethren, the poor 
innocent victims, no say in the matter? No one nowadays 
holds the absurd orthodox Christian (I really grudge the capital 
C in this case!) theory that the earth and all that there is in 
it, including the birds and beasts, were made by an obliging 
God for man’s special benefit. If humanity wants “ immuniza- 
tion” from the effects of its own wickedness and foolishness— 
most diseases are just that—it must manufacture the serums 
from its own ranks. Dean Inge who coins that striking 
Phrase rightly says that the white man (not that the brown is 
much better) is the cruellest, the wickedest and in some ways 
the most degraded of all the beasts. It hardly seems worth 
m: to "save" such a creature at the cost of suffering to 
* innocent dumb creation. Even for vaccination, which 
ева involve the horrors of the more fiendish sort, the 
Е: Eus young calves are taken for injection with the virus, 
pus is collected, sterilized and bottled, What becomes 
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of the calves after some years of serum-yielding? They 
become untit for calf-bearing and milking, and find their Way 
to the butcher eventually, for all we know. Thus a great 
economic loss is inflicted on the community by depriving it of 
the best and healthiest milk-producers, in a country where 
milk is the one crying need for the babies. Often, we see in 
the papers accounts of the cruelties inflicted on monkeys 
exported—caged, beaten, starved, filth and dirt-laden, exposed 
to pitiless sun, and tormented with thirst, limbs cramped, ete, 
All this during the transit from upcountry to Bombay. Jus 
imagine the further fate in store for the poor things when they 
become the victims for the * Voronoff treatment”. Thus there 
is no halting place: from mild exploitation to merciless, then to 
“anesthetics” and finally to the horrors of vivisection, without 
even that pretence. The “compulsory” vaccinationists and 
re-vaccinationists should therefore realize all these implications 
before they advocate their nostrums with such misplaced zeal. 


' NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


The article in March THEOSOPHIST was not published to support 
any theory. It merely records how certain germs behave. 


It is one thing to theorize, and another to face facts. I have a 
now the duty, under Dr. Besant, of protecting the residents of A x 
Headquarters. With smallpox at our backyard—1 do not ud 
number of cases, but to date there have been ten дбанне > 
employees living in that backyard, and mixing with the resi үт 
my duty was not to think of calves, but of men and women, аЙ 
prevent the breaking out of smallpox in our midst. In praes 
precautions, one case appeared, absolutely in the middle of Meri 
thing, right under where Dr. Besant is living. Happily the.pa bial 
who had been vaccinated as a child—has recovered. But it has 
a most anxious time for me. 


I know one case where a Theosophist with smallpox тайа б 
not vaccinate his two little girls; they both caught smallpox, ап не 
pockmarked. І know a second case where, іп exactly а барис сан 
another Theosophist refused to vaccinate his two little баш Ther 
they too caught the disease and are marked. I know a thir К 
sophist who objected to vaccination, and his daughter cau£ таня 
disease and is marked. І have often since wondered what f 
children, now women, have to say about their parents living UP 
their (the parents’). principles. 


— 
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FUTURE LINES OF ACTIVITY IN 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Report of а Discussion at the Adyar Lodge of the 
Theosophical Society, Madras 


М E. M. WHYTE gave a sketch of the past of the Theo- 

sophical Society, which she divided into three periods, 

each of which had ended in a time of difficulty and strain. 

But as one door had closed, another had always opened, and so 

it would be again now. She recalled the time when practi- 

cally all the American Delegates to a London Convention filed 

out of the room, in token of the secession of the American 

| Section with W. О. Judge, and at the same meeting she had 

for the first time met C. W. Leadbeater and been struck with 
his words and air of unshaken confidence. 

Now again we seemed discredited and under a cloud of 

depression. The outside world was apt to allude contemptu- 
ously to the Society as being in a state bordering on dissolution, 
its President dying, its members all at sixes and sevens. But 
again this would doubtless pass and the future would reveal 
new forces in the Society. 
She felt unable to prophesy along what lines future activi- 
ties would be guided, but one thing it seemed the Lodges had 
to do, and that was to find a way of combining the hierarchical 
principle with democracy, to preserve autonomy without sacri- Í 
fice of inspiration. 

Dr. G. Srinivasamurti spoke emphatically of the need to 


| attract great scholars and pandits to Adyar, to make use of its 
13 
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magnificent Library. He thought that they need not lk 
necessarily Theosophists,’ but a Theosophical student sitting a 
the feet of a man of real learning could, by the light of his own 
Theosophical knowledge, gain more wisdom than the teacher 
was consciously imparting. 

He would be told that means were lacking to pay the ; 
salaries of such great scholars. He did not suggest an ordinary 
modern University, with degrees and diplomas, but something 
more after the old Indian fashion. The Brahmavidya Ashrams 
must be revived, in a better form, and a school be opened 
also to give a field of labour for the students who wouli 
gather. 

Miss Н. Veale agreed on the need to make of Adyar an 
International Centre of Wisdom, and thought it would not be 
impossible, in these days of widespread economic distress, 
which in some countries was hitting hardest men d 
culture and genius, to invite learned Professors from different 
countries, to be guests of the Society for a year or two. 
Many would welcome the chance of a sojourn at so peaceful 
a haven, and would need no salary, but only hospitality? As 
to the School, and the doubts that some felt whether the 
Society's funds could be used to support any educational 
scheme, she was of opinion that over-great caution and 
neutrality were fatal to the Society’s life. It must play an 
active part, and in every Section throw its energy into what- 
ever channel seemed more immediately useful, to serve the 
needs of the world. In India nothing was more vitally 
needed than improvement in educational systems. Whai 
loss would the Society incur by allowing the projected 
school to occupy rent free property which is at presen 
untenanted, running to waste or ruin ?* ; 

It seemed as if the time of great leadership was over M 
the Theosophical Society, and the time had come for putting 


5?and*, See notes at the end.—C. J, 
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our principles into practice in all directions and showing 
that we have a solution for some of the world’s present 
difficulties. If we cannot do that, the world will have no 

use for us and our academic discussions in Lodges. | 

Captain E. M. Sellon advocated the transformation of | 
Theosophical Lodges into Libraries, as more useful and | 
atiractive to the public. He thought it necessary to restrict 
propaganda activities to the really good lecturers and speakers, | 
if we would gain a hearing from the more intellectual and | 
cultured classes. | 

Мт. Н. Frei read a paper reviewing the past and present 
conditions at Adyar, and pointing to weaknesses which frus- 
trated efforts to make Adyar a great Centre. He particularly 
referred to the many subsidiary movements which have been 
started here during the last twenty years, most of which have 
died a natural death after a very short time. He attributes 
their failure not so much to the nature of the schemes, as to 
the lack of careful preparation in the beginning, and he 
suggests that no new movement should be launched until it 
has been carefully studied by a small Committee both from 
the financial point of view and from the point of view of the | 
personnel which is available to carry on the scheme. 

Alluding to Dr. G. Srinivasamurti's proposal that great men 
of learning and research along various lines should be invited 
to Adyar, he claimed that such in the past had stayed here— 
as for instance Dr. J. van Manen, a Tibetan scholar of repute, 
Mr. F. L, Woodward, one of the foremost Pali scholars of the | 
Present time, and others, and that they had found life here 
rather narrow and too much restricted by rules and regula- 
tions suitable only for students of Occultism. Не could not | 
be an Oxford don, for instance, consenting to forego 

I5 pipe after a lecture until he had walked a mile to the 
esa He thought that Adyar should be made attractive 
| 0 Westerners of intellectual worth and high ideals, as well as 
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to Easterners, and that a man's private life in his own rooms 
should be his own affair, as long as he gave no offence ty 
others. He was also of opinion that while it was perfectly in 
order that Huizen and Sydney should be purely Occult 
Centres—since they were founded for that purpose—we 


| 


| 
| 
| 


should aim rather higher here at Adyar, which is the Inter. | 


national Headquarters of the Theosophical Society. We should 
not be content with making it only an Occult Centre, but we 
should also try to make it a Centre of culture generally. Only 
in that way can it become really a “ Flaming Centre”. 
With regard to the proposal for a new school and college, 
to perpetuate the memory of the President, he was willing to 
agree that the more schools there were of the right 
sort the better it would be, but he could not see tha 


it was fitting to start fresh ventures of this sort when | 


those already undertaken were suffering for want ol 
funds. We were all too ready to cry “ How wonderful” 
at every new proposal. Was not the memory d 
Dr. Besant to be perpetuated by the schools she had 
founded and which were still being carried on, such ss 
the Madanapalle school and those at Benares ? These schools 
have all the machinery on hand—staff, ground, buildings, 
pupils—but no money to carry on ; we on our side have none 
of the machinery, but a certain amount of money. Instead 
of starting a rival college, would it not be more advisable to 
try and come to a working arrangement with one or other of 
the existing colleges by pooling the resources ? * 

He also referred to the five Panchama schools founded 
by Colonel Olcott. Three of these were handed over to the 
Municipality some years ago. Just now we are trying to ge! 
rid of the fourth school, the H. P. B. Memorial School, because 
we find it difficult to carry on more than one Panchamé 
school for financial reasons. 

* See note at the end.—C. J. 
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On the subject of lectures Mr. Frei suggested that Con- 
vention Lecturers should be appointed already in the first 
half of the year. He was of opinion that the reason why 
Theosophists all the world over were tired of lectures was 
chiefly due to the fact that most Theosophical lecturers did not 
prepare their lectures with the same care as they used to do 
in the past. As regards Convention Lectures he advocated 
achange. He suggested various sets to choose from. One on 
current world problems; such as the League of Nations, 
Democracy, new economic ideas such as the Douglas Credit 
System, Technocracy, etc. Another set historical ; the civili- 
zation of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, and the modern 
civilization, showing the keynote on which each started, and 
what led to its downfall. Still another set on the Arts; 
painting, sculpture, architecture, etc. But in each case we 
should try to get the best lecturer available for each subject, 
he need not necessarily be a Theosophist. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Aiyar spoke of proposals for the 
founding of educational establishments at Adyar, and'agreed 
that it was very necessary to carry on what had been under- 
taken; and so things should not be too lightly undertaken. 

Mr. Ernest Wood reviewed the work done from the first 
by the Society, and the purposes with which the Masters had 
founded it, as revealed in Their letters to Mr. Sinnett and Mr. 
Hume. What needed to be guarded against more than anything 
else was narrow sectarianism, anything approaching a creed. 
The Society was a new experiment ina world already torn with 
conflicting creeds. It should place in the forefront the search 
for truth, and to avoid any kind of crystallization into dogmas. 
We had not succeeded in this, and to-day the Society was 
generally regarded as having well-defined teachings. When 
he spoke in Madras, it was common that the chairman 
introducing him should state as a preliminary that he 
personally did not agree with his views, as if any Theosophist’s 
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views could be taken for granted, as so labelled. It was this 
dogmatism which kept young people from joining us, as he hai 
realized specially in America, where, in a Lodge meeting, he 
had witnessed the delight of a young girl who heard him 
profess disagreement on some minor point with Dr. Besani. 
He maintained that Theosophists should avoid speaking of " our 
leaders," which at once committed the Society to a detinite 
line of thought. We should say “ my leaders,” not “our”. At 
every Lodge meeting we should leave our own conviction how- 
ever reasonable and well-founded, outside the entrance, and mix 
with fellow-members in an open-minded search for truth 
A lecturer, of course, would have a right to place his personal 
views before the Lodge, but not to claim for them the seal of 
the Society’s authenticity. The Society must avoid religious 
fanaticism on the one hand, and scientific dogmatism on 


the other. 
H. V. 


NOTES BY C. JINARAJADASA 


! Scholars and students for the Adyar Library have always boen gut a 
reside at the Theosophical Headquarters, whether they were members of the ) 
or not. 


* Still, someone has to рау, even for mere “hospitality,” i.e. a ie 
Since there is, so far, no fund allocated in the Society 5 budget for *' hospitaity, 
in the past it was the President herself who paid for this hospitality. 


d so 
3 Since this discussion took place, the property has been let to a tenant, an 


will add to the income of the Estate. 


* When the now extinct “Theosophical Educational Trust" was окай 
Dr. Besant and others in 1913, the first of its two objects was stated as vag MEL 
establish Schools and Colleges which shall be open to students of every m ordanct 
which religious instruction shall be an integral part of education. In Mu teacket 
with this Object, weekly religious teaching was given to the students, a Hin 2d to 
teaching Hinduism, a Muhammadan teacher teaching Muhammadanism, рете 
When the Rishi Valley Trust was organized to take over the schools anc n " was 
of the Theosophical Educational Trust, this clause as to “ religious re aid 
omitted, as running counter to the spirit of Krishnaji’s message. It is ^ Trust, 
Bishop Arundale and others to work to revive the ideals of the rx chile 
making the schools and colleges definitely “ Theosophical,” and giving to the 
such religious instruction as their parents ask for. 


| 
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THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 
By S. M. RAHMAN, M.L.C. 


Г order to forecast ог visualize the future of religion, a 
short retrospect of its past and a survey of the present 
stage of its development seems necessary. 

Change—eternal, imperceptible change—being the very 
breath of life, it being the one immutable law governing the 
“myriad manifestations” of this mutable Universe, it was 
impossible for religion to have remained unchanged. When 
from the little alga swimming in the pond to the orchid, from 
the tiny atom to the star, from the worm to the human being, 
from the primitive cave man to the modern civilized man, 
all was evolved, how could the “ religious faculty " of man, 
who is the most fickle of the fickle creation, escape the hand 
of time ? 

Even a cursory study of the history of religion makes it 
abundantly clear that the primordial germs of religion were 
present in the mind ofthe primitive man. Man of the old 
Stone Age believed in a vague supernatural power. “Tt is an 
old opinion,” says Professor Leuba in his Psychological Study 
of Religion, “that even the lowest savage entertains a belief 
m a Supreme Being, however dimly conceived." _ Although 
this opinion suffered temporary discredit from the dis- 
covery that in several instances the alleged monotheistic 
beliefs really proceeded from the teachings of Missionaries, 
recent anthropological researches furnish sufficient evidence 
to warrant a return to the time-honoured view. The nebula 
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of primitive religion is found amongst the earliest Negrito races 
all over the world. The Animism of the Indian aborigines i 
a later development in which the inborn “ religious sense” of 
man begins to demonstrate itself in grotesque Gods and equally 
grotesque ritual. 

The beliefs in the beginning are extremely ridiculous; 
the Negroids of Andamans believe that their God lives in the 
sky in a stone-house with wife and children. The reasoning 
of a Hottentot or a Zulu can bear no relation to the reasoning 
of Plato, St. Augustine, Shri Krishna, or Imam Ghazaili 
As religion and civilization are closely interlinked, an advance 
in the one inevitably brings about an advance in the other, 
The intellectual progress of man of necessity leads to an 
amelioration of his religion, to an elevation of his Faith, 
Every ignorant people, by virtue of its ignorance, inclines 
towards a religion full of marvels. We may as well expec 
that seed should quicken in the barren rock, as that a phile 
sophical religion should be established amongst uncultured 
savages. With the spread of enlightenment, religion begins 
to assume a rational basis; people become accustomed to the 
practice of doubting, which is the starting-point of human 
progress. Miracles and marvels cease to have the same 
appeal, and medicine-men and wizards begin to disappear. 
Even the priests, a class of men set aside and supported to per 
petuate the tyranny of the ritual, are divested of their sacerdotal 
importance. The innate “religious sense” of man js con 
pletely transformed and develops in other directions. Religion, 
which originated in constant fear of a Supreme Power, always 
ready to hurl from on high condign punishment on the erring 
individual below, assumes a sociological basis. 

It is the sociological basis of religion which has enabled 
it to survive the onslaughts of scepticism through the ages 
While the heavens are silent thousands of pens and tongues 
are pleading for the retention of the Deity. In spite of the 
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er conflict of Science and Religion, of Philosophy and 


bitt 
e Being, in an all-pervading 


| Ritual, the belief in the Suprem 
Providence, endures. Notwithstanding the insidious attempts 


to annihilate Islam, exterminate Christianity, uproot Buddhism, 
and extirpate Hinduism, all these great religions still claim 
teeming millions as their votaries. | 

Apart from the inborn “ religious faculty” of man, 
experience has proved that religion is the most effective 
sanction for the salvation of Society—for saving it from 
intellectual chaos and moral disruption. Spiritual sanction 
triumphs, where the laws of ethics and the State miserably 
fail; their arms are too short to reach the innermost recesses 
of the heart of humanity. | 

The future of religion is often painted dark and | 
dismal. But signs are not wanting to indicate that if it 
adjusts itself to the altered environment—and all the great 
teligions of the world are capable of this adjustment—if the 
trammels of unnecessarily rigorous rites and rituals are 
loosened, if its progress keeps pace with the intellectual 
advance of mankind, it is sure to come out unscathed through 
the present ordeal of Materialism. 

The crucible of the Great War has completely trans- 
muted our views and viewpoints. They have undergone a 
metamorphosis, which could not have been dreamt of in the 
comparatively halcyon days of the pre-War era. Time- | 
honoured institutions are crumbling, and there is a demand 
for renovation, for new life, for a new order of things. If 
the great religions of the world fail to take stock of the 
irresistible spirit of this Age—the spirit of adjustment, 
toleration and catholicity—and divest themselves of the out-of- | 
date bigotry and fanaticism, which are the direct outcome 
of sacerdotal ascendency, they will be banished from the 
confines of civilization. If a priesthood ignores the lessons of 


— and Turkey, it will do so at its own peril. Anything, 
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whether temporal or spiritual, that comes in the way of the | 
cultural march of man is bound to be crushed. 

The one unfailing test, which the modern man is apply- 
ing to religion, is the test of utility. Religion must nj 
obstruct progress; it must not encumber or impede mankini 
in its frenzied advance towards the goal of human happiness 
Whether that goal is attainable or not is a different question 
What the world requires to-day is not a conglomeration 
warring creeds, but a Federation of Faiths for the mental ani 
moral peace of harassed humanity. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


MAN is one: he cannot divide himself into watertight compartments 
and give a little bit of himself to hig merchandise, another little bit 
of himself to his politics, another little bit of himself to his religion, 
another little bit of himself to his home. The whole man must be in 
every place, and the religious man should work at that which the 
world of the moment needs most. The religious man should seek 
the Divine Will for the Nation as well as for the individual, and 
follow out that Will as best he may. Only when we are thoroughly 
religious, when Religion permeates every activity, when Religion 
permeates every thought, when Religion permeates every тоф 
only then will the Theosophist do his duty to Religion; and the duty 
of the Theosophist is the duty of every religious man. 


ANNIE ВЕЅАМ 


THE ANCIENT WISDOM 
By ORLINE BARNETT MOORE 


Її is always боой to begin by defining one's terms. 

Although the words in my title are simple words, there is 
much to be said about them, both as to their inherent sense 
and as to the use to which I shall put them. 

In the first place, there is the question of what wisdom 
is, a consideration which we cannot follow unless we use the 
contrasting value of what knowledge is. To me, knowledge is 
a thing of time and space, whereas wisdom has to do with 
elernal reality. One of the discoveries of all great teachers, 
and of every simple man and woman who has put life to the 
let and thought intelligently about his experiences, is that 
wisdom is a thing that cannot be taught by one person to 
another. Knowledge, on the contrary, can be communicated, 
for knowledge is a matter of the classification, experimentation, 
observation and accumulation of facts. This is as easy to pass 
from one person to another as it is for me to hand you an orange. 
For, knowledge, although it has to do with things not visible 
lo the sight sometimes, is still an objective matter for the 
reason that it belongs to time and space, both of which are 
objective, transient attributes of the human predicament. 

We are fond of saying that wisdom is the fruit of 
experience and that experience is the accumulation of many 
events, If experience were merely 
many events, then wisdom could never b 


the accumulation of 
e its fruit. For 
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wisdom is the child of a subtler, more profound alchemy of 
which the accumulation of events is but material. Within 
the human being himself there must exist a constant 
struggle to understand life; a continual relating of the 
experiences he meets to eternal values, an incessant appraisal 
not only of events but of his own reaction to events, б 
of this he arrives at an understanding of life which is wisdom. 
This understanding he cannot actually pass on to another: 
and though thousands of people in the dim, hoary past have 
searched and discovered as he is searching and discovering 
now, although there is nothing new in this process, or this 
discovery, yet, to the discoverer, it is ever new and vital. 
It is ever-recurring, ever radiant, ever renewing, beyond age, 
time, space, sorrow and joy. 

In the title, * The Ancient Wisdom,” we specify a special 
wisdom by the word “the” and we place an age quality by 
the use of “ancient”. So I paraphrase the title to real 
“The Ancient Knowledge". This may not be accurate 
but we shall use it for a time for the sake of clarity. 
My aim is to present an idea of the Ancient Knowledge ani 
then show, if I can, its relationship to Wisdom, which i$ 
neither ancient nor modern, but eternal. 

That there is a body of knowledge which merits the 
specific reference of “the” ancient knowledge, is a matter 
which research and study will reveal to anybody. He who 
loves the philosophies, both of the Orient and the Occident, 
he who loves life, Nature, religion, thought, can find for 
himself the jewels hidden in the scattered evidences a 
experience which we call literature, sacred writings, inspire 
poems, or great systems of philosophy. However, all thinking 
people recognize that it is impossible to imprison the realit 
of human experience into words or cults or even into beautiful 
works of art and literature. We can only find in them hints 
of real things, fragments of experience, to use as guides 
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toward finding our own realization of the truth lying behind 


them. 
There are certain fundamental observations common to 


all great teachers, religions, philosophies, although often 
differing widely in their outer dress. This body of observa- 
tions constitutes “the ancient knowledge”; and the reality 
behind these observations constitutes “ the ancient wisdom ”. 

The Second Object of our Society is to encourage the 
study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. The 
fruit of such study should certainly be wisdom, but the 
achievement of wisdom is something that only the in- 
dividual can do for himself. All that an organization can 
do is to offer material. But let us not minimize the value of 
material. If the Theosophical Society had done nothing more 
in the fifty-eight years of its existence than make available 
for the average man the priceless literature of Hindu, Chinese, 
and other sages, it would have justified its existence. 

Our Third Object comes, obviously, within the realm of 
knowledge, not wisdom. Occultism, or the science of 
invisible laws of Nature and of man, is just as much an 
accumulation of knowledge, and therefore just as objective an 
activity, as what we ordinarily call “ material science”. It 
Is an extension of material science into the invisible, using as 
instruments the finer perceptions of the human organism and 
the inherent power of the human psyche, instead of mechani- 
cal devices for weighing and measuring. This should be 
particularly noticed lest we confuse Occultism, per se, with 
wisdom. Occultism belongs to the realm of knowledge. 
| Now the First Object of the Theosophical Society reads 
like the same object as stated by a Masonic fraternity, a 
Federation of Labour, or an international Peace organization, 
or any other group who recognize Brotherhood, the “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” ideal of the French Revolutionists. 
The Brotherhood of the Theosophical Society, however, has 
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its roots, not in an idealistic pursuit of * peace on earth, good. 
will toward men,” (although that is part of its effort and 
part of its desire), but in the conviction of the identity of 
divine origin for every blade of grass, every song bird, every 
rock and stone, every human being, whether a miserable 
wretch or an exalted philosopher. To speak of equality of 
manifestation is to state an obvious falsehood ; to speak of 
equality of origin is to present an idea which is inherently 
provable. 

Now, how is it provable? Well, that is a long road, but 
to go far we must begin near, so let us for a moment examine 
what is the mass of “ancient knowledge” of which the 
Theosophical Society is the custodian, and then let us see if 
we can so apply that knowledge as to extract from our posses 
sion of it, Wisdom, which is the only true use of any 
knowledge. 

There are three fundamental truths from which all the 
teachings comprising Theosophical knowledge are elaborated. 
These have to do with man and his destiny. They are: 

- The soul of man is immortal, and its future is the future of 
a thing whose growth and splendour has no limit. 


2. The principle which gives life dwells in us, and v 
is undying and eternally beneficent, is not heard or seen or felt, 
is perceived by the man who desires perception. 


3. Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, the dispenser 
glory or gloom to himself, the decreer of his life, his reward, 
punishment. 

The conclusion we draw from the first statement is 
obviously that man is not merely a body but a soul. Hence 
death does not end everything. In the second statement ne 
learn that God, Life, Reality, Truth (call it what you like) is 
not to be contacted through the senses, not to be У seen, 
heard or felt". But we are told that it may be “ perceived. 
So it is not impossible for man to perceive God, because 
the principle which we call “God” dwells within man 8 
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| well as without man ; it is the eternal Reality which is veiled 
in all things. And what of the method of finding God ? The 
third statement tells us. Man, it says, is the decreer of his 
own destiny. There is no fate outside himself, and to find 
God it is only necessary that he “ desire perception T 
If we examine the various religions of the world in the 
light of these truths, we shall discover that their essence is 
included in every religion in one form or another. Take, for 
example, the idea of man as an immortal soul. The Oriental 
peoples believe that the method by which man attains perfection 
is by successive incarnations of that immortal soul into bodies 
placed in various environments and subject to various ex- 
periences; the Christian regards the perfection of the soul as 
an “act of grace”. Actually, if you think about it, both are 
true. Just as the relationship of experience and wisdom, so 
i the relationship of reincarnation and “ grace”. Reincarna- 
lion offers the building material of successive experiences, 
but experience taken alone is sterile. There must be the 
fecundating power of that inner grace, or perception, acting 
upon the accumulated material of successive events, before 
wisdom can be born. And the number of events has nothing 
to do with it. Only the interaction of the two principles: 
experience and intelligence. Out of this mating, wisdom is 
born, and wisdom is the Great Emancipator. It is the means | 
by which man's immortal soul reaches self-realization and is | 
freed from the necessity of what has been called the “law | 
Horses 7". Do we not see that people go on making 
e mistakes, reaping the same results of those mistakes, 
over and over again, ever returning to the same situations, 
because situations are created by desire ? This continues until 
intelligence begins to understand. With the dawn of under- 
hg comes the dawn of freedom ; for it is only by under- 
+ anding what happens to us that we become dispensers of glory 
| instead of gloom, not only for ourselves, but for all about us. r 1 
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Reincarnation is, indeed, a noble belief when properly 
understood with all its implications. As a theory of life it i 
satisfying to the mind because it places responsibility where 
responsibility logically belongs: on the shoulders of the actor 
himself. Karma, the law for the necessity of rebirth unii 
perfect understanding frees man from his slavery to his own 
emotions and thoughts, is the Law of Action and Reaction 
(Karma) whereby man receives the effects of whatever fore 
he sets in motion. These two laws are probably the greatest 
philosophical groundwork which the Theosophical knowledge 
has to offer. 

Under its scientific aspect, however, there is an enor- 
mous mass of detail for study.. There is one great department 
of Theosophical study having to do with the origins of the 
Universe; and another to do with the origin and destiny d 
man: Cosmogony and Anthropology. And there is a philosophy 
of life growing out of these two great departments. Ald 
this represents the “ancient knowledge". What, then, o 
the “ancient wisdom ” ? 

Since wisdom is the essence of truth which the individui 
extracts from his understanding of experience, then obviously, 
the only way to turn the “ancient knowledge” into the 
“ancient wisdom" is to strive to live intensely all that we 
study and talk about. Apply one principle which you have 
observed in actual living and a whole new world will open 
before you. Апа that is where the provability of Theosophi 
cal teaching comes in. If we try to prove for ourselves, by 
developing clairvoyant vision, whether or not angels exist, We 
shall prove merely knowledge, not wisdom. We m5 
succeed in seeing an angel—many people have done 50—01 
we shall have added only to our knowledge, not to ОШ 
wisdom. The same may be said for the passion many people 
have for phenomena such as spiritualistic séances, remember’ 
ing past lives, automatic writing, and so on. Those things" 
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mere extensions of factual experience when one has proved 
them, and often they are less than that, being only objectified 
desires. What I mean by proving Theosophical teaching, 
what I mean by testing the ancient wisdom, is applying 
it to daily life in the pursuit of reality for life’s sake; the 
pursuit of truth in order that, having gained understanding 


of what happens to us, we may stand freed of our illusions 


and our ignorance. I have no wish to minimize the value 


of knowledge, but I have a great wish to define its limits, to 
present the correct perspective between knowing facts and 


perceiving wisdom. 
That “ancient knowledge’ 
both have priceless treasure for the modern world is obvious 


to all who know what the ancient knowledge and the ancient 
wisdom are. Knowledge and wisdom are not antagonists, 
but he who stops at knowledge will be forever bound to the 
limitations of time and space, forever subject to the cruel 
separations of fleeting relationships, decaying bodies, and 
changing circumstances. The man who makes intellect his 
God is worshipping as anthropomorphic a God as the 
primitive who conceives of an old man seated upon a golden 
throne ; but the man who arrives at an understanding of 
life in all its phases, emotion, mind, action, and the perfect 
relationship of all three to each other, attains to Wisdom 


and is forever free. 


' and “ancient wisdom " 


FORGET not, brother singer, that though prose 
Can never be too truthful nor too wise, 
Song is not truth nor wisdom, but the rose 


Upon truth's lips, the light in wisdom's eyes. 
WILLIAM WATSON 


CHRIST'S DUALISTIC NATURE 


By Н. BOSMAN | 
Ё question of the dualistic nature of Jesus Christ, at once | 
God and man, has given rise to a great deal of contro 
versy. It must be admitted that, in spite of the heroic ani 
praiseworthy efforts of both Catholic and Protestant wrilers, 
no satisfactory explanation has been given of this extremely 
complex subject. In fact the thinking man, unprepared lo 
form any opinion not sanctioned by his reason, either puts 
the matter aside as ап inexplicable mystery or adopts the ide: 
that Christ was a man, nothing more, nothing less, however 
incomparable His Spiritual attainments may have been. But 
for those who have studied and assimilated the principles of 
Theosophy, as set forth in the Upanishads and in the works 
of various Eastern and Western authors of to-day, the problem 
ceases to be a problem and all becomes clear and simple. 
We are taught—and our reason readily accepts such an 
idea—that God unmanifest is the source of all that is; that 
for the purposes of manifestation, He clothes Himself in? 
grosser form, to which we give the name of God manifest; 
that again God manifest assumes grosser forms, such as the 
spirit of man, the mind of man, feeling, emotion, desire, 
matter, etc.; in a word, all is spirit, the form it assumes 
corresponding to its rate of vibration, the grossest form 0 
matter to a very low rate of vibration, feeling to a higher rale 
and so on, until, ascending the scale, God unmanifest is reached, 
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whose rate of vibration, of course, far exceeds anything which 
we can possibly conceive. 

If therefore all is spirit, if it is in the Spirit of the One 
that we live and move and have our being, the contrast 
between spirit and matter ceases to be real and becomes 
illusory, and the opposition between the divine and the human 
disappears. Theosophy explains so clearly man's divine 
origin and his divine inheritance, that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon these aspects of the question. 

It therefore follows that there is no necessity nor any 
reason to consider Christ as a metaphysical entity, as a mysteri- 
ous and far-off being, as the Second Person of the Trinity, 
who descended upon our earth. He was indeed the Son of 
Man, that is, man in the fulness of his glory, just as we all 
shall be, when our real awakening comes. As we are all sons 
of God, He is really our brother, our loving and compassionate 
friend, who suffered and still suffers with us and for us, not to 
redeem our sins, (for we know that only we, with God's help 
and His, can do that), but by the light of His purity and 
example, to help us more rapidly to attain such spiritual 
heights, as may enable us to realize fully our divine origin 
and to receive in loving obedience and gratitude our divine 
inheritance,’ 


'BY THE ACTING EDITOR 


a mystery of the Nature of the Christ is one which can be 
fulne only by each for himself, as he grows into “ the stature of the 
the ss of Christ ". Till we all do that, is it not better not to exclude 
Табо оу that He may be also "the Second Person of the 


A TRUE STORY OF A FINCH 


By ESTHER BRIGHT 


А LITTLE bird, a green finch, in a very small cage, was given to: 
friend of mine. 


"I don't know what to do with it," the giver remarked, “and 


I don’t know how long it has been shut up in this box.” For it was 
more like a box than a cage. 


My friend took the little creature to his home in the country, to 
his wife and two children who are keen bird-lovers. It was very 
miserable, dashing itself against the bars of its prison-house ; very 
miserable, very helpless and forlorn. They dared not give it freedom 
at once for the weather was bitterly cold—it was the end of February 
--six weeks ago. They longed to do so for it was most painful to see 
it day by day struggling hopelessly to break the bars of its cage. 


But as the weather grew milder it was put out on a verandah 
for a few hours and its brothers, the happy wild birds, were given 
food close by it, so that they might make friends. They did; thes 
hopped on to the little prison-house and chatted and talked to it. 
And then one day—one glorious day of sunshine—the door of the 
cage was opened. 


My friends and the excited children kept very still, eagerly 
watching what would happen. 


The little bird hopped hesitatingly on to the ledge of the open 
door and looked around with eager eyes. Could this be true! 
Freedom! And then he flew with weak and faltering wings on ea 
ash tree close by and he started to sing a wonderful song of thanks 
giving, of joy, of delight. 


Free! Free! Free! 


He remained there singing for some time and then to the di 
of the watchers another little tit arrived on the scene, just d ise 
one singing on the branch of the tree. He came closer an : "n 
and at last perched close to his little brother. They twittered, in 
talked, they fluttered their wings; they looked around, eros 
ideas in a quick and excited fashion and then—the new-comer flew 
up into the air, his tiny brother followed him and together they “ 
away across the garden, across the fields beyond, into the distance 


It was a happy ending, or rather a wonderful beginning? 
free, natural, happy life. 


The sky was blue; the sun was warm, Spring, budding ro 
beautiful scents, clean pure air and thousands of happy birds in 
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native element. And there are thousands of wild birds imprisoned 
for life in tiny cages with no hope of freedom. 


Is not this a shameful thing? Many of us are fighting against 
t odds for Lord Buckmaster’s Bill for the Protection of Wild 
Birds introduced into the House of Lords on Febraury Tth. Can we 
not all give a helping hand to open the doors and give the freedom 


AN APPEAL 


The Young Theosophist, a magazine for Youth, is the official 
organ of the All-India Federation of Young Theosophists. Since 
October last it is being published in Bombay, and is conducted by a 
few earnest individuals in spite of financial difficulties. The 
magazine has been appreciated so far. However, its conductors are 
yg of its present obvious shortcomings, and they hope to make 
s y good magazine and to improve its circulation so that one 

y it will be known to every literate youth of India. 


i cie the present difficulties, we are trying a scheme 
Nd e Т a friend with a donation of Rs. 151. The scheme is to 
о ‘bg we stantial reserve fund of which only the interest will be 
vin: x the magazine. The fund will be in the charge of three 
tii Wi who will be jointly responsible for the care of the capital 
ise expending of the income in the interests of the magazine. 
ZR que a good sum is collected, the life of the magazine is 
pisi ог e indefinitely long period ; and its conductors can 
sé sigh ye га to the work of improving it day by day, till it 
УУД cit n independent journal for voicing the viewpoints of the 
citizens of India as well as for their education. 
for з ў ме те this appeal for donations to our “ Reserve Fund 
йш. elde oung à heosophist". We look for generous support from all 
оге ot T A o are interested in the rising generation and the 
everythi ndia. And we expect the young people themselves to do 
ing in their power to make this scheme а success. 


All contributions, however small, will be gratefully received by 
Narain V. ULLAL, 
Blavatsky Lodge Building, NIU RT 
к Jan M. MiNOCHER Номл, 
Bombay Д General Secretary, All-India Federation 
T of Young Theosophists. 


GRATITUDE 


GRATITUDE—that power which reaches into the very Heart у 
The Supreme! Gratitude—that secret power that lies in every 
human heart! Very little understood among the rank and filed 
men, it is an instinctive impulse which arises spontaneously within 
the heart and is sent forth into the surrounding realms. Nourish 
it within your breast that like the flower it may expand and grow 
towards greater light and beauty. 


It is well to cultivate a constant and continuous flow of gratitude 
within your being. Send it forth that it may merge with all other 
great and powerful thoughts, thus welding together all that is 
essentially one in Divine Essence. In the silence of your being 
begin your sending forth of gratitude to the Supreme Essence ot 
which all are a part; thence to the parents that gave you birth 
and the great opportunity to expand and grow. Thus must we have 
gratitude for friends, for home, for light, for the joy of the mom 
and the peace of the eventide. In countless ways can this Divine 
Principle be brought to bear more clearly within the life of man. 


If you would make love a part of your life, then make gratitude 
your companion. Never cease io be grateful no matter what condi- 
tions or surroundings life may bring to you. Allow no day to pass 
without giving a portion of it in silent gratitude for all that has 
been given to mankind. Aye indeed, apart from individual gratitude, 
the soul may send forth this Divine Principle in јоу and love to 
the blessings that have come with science, art, music and literature, 
Countless treasures are those which are indeed at the beck and 
call of every individual. 


Go forward then and, with tenderest care and constant thought- 
fulness, make gratitude the key of your lives. Тһе Great White 
Lodge flourishes through gratitude, as indeed does all that carries 
with it the true light of wisdom. 


Oh Thou! 

Source of Light, 

We bow our heads 

In deep and humble gratitude, 

For that light 

Which has this day descended 

Into our midst. 

Ineffable is the sweetness of The Lord, 
And the all-consuming power of His Love 
Never faileth ! 

Rest then 

In the Divine Embrace 

Of eternal peace. LR 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


What are Theosophists to Believe ? 


Wits reference to the article by Mr. Rogers in the February 
number of THE THEOSOPHIST, on the subject of Krishnamurti, and to 
similar articles by others, such as that by Bishop Arundale in 
World Theosophy of September, 1932, I should like to ask whether 
members of the Theosophical Society are expected to believe or not 
that Krishnaji is the chosen mouthpiece of the World-Teacher. 


If they are, does it not seem somewhat presumptuous for lesser 
lights to intervene and explain away to their fellow members 
Krishnamurti’s Message to the world ? 


If they are not, what confidence can be placed in all the other 
marvellous revelations received through the Theosophical Society ? 


A. Е. FoLKERSMA, F.T.S. 


No one has the right to lay down what ** members of the Theo- 
sophical Society are expected to believe or not ". The Governing Body 
of the Society, its General Council, laid down once and for all time in 
December, 1924, the principle that there is perfect F reedom of Thought 
ANE to every member within the Society. Ever since February, 
bes „in every month's issue of THE THEOSOPHIST, the tollowing has 

n published. Is anything more wanted ?—C. J INARAJADASA. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


d Аз the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized 
ks д - as members of all religions have become members! of it without 
ыг, : the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective 
a a thought desirable to emphasize the fact that there is no doctrine, 
ks m є by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any way binding on 
ks = r of the Society, none which any member is not free to ассер& or 
М, VE йн of its three objects is the sole condition: of membership. 
i fe NEM writer, from H.P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority 
e рей is teachinds or opinions on members. Every member has an 
ds ^ to attach himself to any teacher or to any school of thought 
dikes x may choose, but has no right to force his choice on any other. 
pese candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered ineligible 
Ес Ser to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of 
beliefs es n any school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or 
Vini 6 € bestow privileges пог inflict penalties. The Members of the 
AS а earnestly request every member of the Т.8. to maintain, 
быы! Ae upon these fundamental principles of the Society, and also 
Peri y exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression 
‚ Within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others, 
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Apollonius | 
Apropos of Н. P. B.'s references to Apollonius of Tyana in the May 
THEOSOPHIST, the diary of Damis was translat 


ed from the version o 
Philostratus into English as "Life and Times of Apollonius o 


Tyana" by Professor Charles P. Ellis—and published in 1923 b 
Stanford University, California. It isa fascinating book, and besides 
its occultism has much historical value. 


J. Н. Cousins 


Election of a New President 


With reference to “Election of a New President, ” may we ask 
fellow-members to think a little longer before all is decided? Miss 
Bright has taken the courageous line of asking us to follow intuitions 
and not authority, and that is a great blessing; all have solong 


known and honoured Miss Bright that we can confidently take her 
at her word. 


To the intuitions of some members, the Rt. Rev. G. S. Arundale’s 
"On toZfictory" seemed the fulfilment of many hints and promises 
given in 1925. Our great President was so magnificent when she 
gave those three lectures to members only, since published m 
the title of The Theosophical Society and the Occult Hierarchy. Is all 
forgot so soon? Would not members like to read that book asan 
Or, if too busy, read the first page and page 20 of that book again! 


Constitutional procedure will carry out the will of om 
Nothing prevents members meeting in Lodges to resolve: | уг! 
to invite the revered Masters graciously to signify Their gae 
members will. Nothing prevents members voting according ide 
best guidance they can obtain. Obtaining the best possible ча ior 
for any organization is a part of co-operation—' collective yis 
The world needs Theosophy. The choice of President affec de 
efficiency of the Society. If we can be told who has von MPa: 
to grow into the best President, let us ask to be told. If on : ied 
sense of honour's sake, we owe the Masters this much for wha 


have done for us and for the world through the Theosophical Society 
already. 


Above all, is it not time to read again A Message . + - from an 
Elder Brother ? 


KATE SMITE 
The Depression 


i d 

I have read many articles on the cause and cure of x go 
depression, and while some of the writers evidently saw wit 
clearness, they did not make the matter clear. 


—— “ШШШ —M 
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The Buddha is stated to have repeatedly said: “I teach sorrow 
and the ceasing of sorrow, " though in none of the English translations 
of His discourses does it appear in its naked truth: All sorrotw arises 
from desire for the unreal. And He was absolutely right, for as long 
as the world rushes madly for the unreal, the pulse of Karma will 


bring depression after depression. 


The cure cannot come till the cause is removed. It is useless to 
blame Wall Street, or the tariff, or the rich. Weare all in it. “Тһе 
individual problem is the world problem,” and we will go on till we 
have learned Viveka and some Vairágya, perhaps till the separating of 
the goats from the sheep in the next Round. 


I saw the depression of 1854, 1873, 1893, and saw all set for 1913. 
But the Balkan War and then the World War taking up the surplus 
men for fighting and making munitions, staved it off till 1931, when 
it came riding on the back of the one due in 1933. So we are in for a 
bad one, probably lasting till 1936-8. 

ELLIOT HOLBROOK 


Theosophy and Modern Science 


In the October number of THE THEOSOPHIST there is an article 
by Mr. Gardner on Scientific Corroborations of H. P. B.’s Teachings. 
The following extract from Professor Eddington's new book The 
Expanding Universe may be of some interest. On page 25 he writes: 


рњ There are only two ways of accounting for large receding velocities of nebulae : 
( )they have been produced by an outward directed force as we here suppose, or (2) as 
arge or larger velocities have existed from the beginning of the present order of things. 


The following passage is interesting. He continues: 


а For completeness we must add the possible hypothesis that the system once 
dl v much further than now, that it collapsed, and is now on the rebound. This 
rade e large velocities to have been produced by inward [his italics] directed force, 
d velocities being turned into outward velocities by passage through the 


B Is this not suggestive of the inbreathing and outbreathing of 
ыйы? This last word "centre" is interesting аз on page 23 
"e Mond to the attraction and repulsion between material objects 
ücludind nebulze, and their distances, he writes: 

Distance from what? Distance from anywhere [his italics], in particular, 


di i 
distance from the observer. We may say that the repulsion has no centre, or that 
TY point is a centre of repulsion. 


"c Is not this last sentence suggesiive of the familiar words: 
Ircumference everywhere, centre nowhere? ” 


I think the present trend of scientific thought is becoming very 


interesting for students of Theosophy. 
К. Howarp 
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GREETINGS TO THE PRESIDENT 


AMRAOTI: 
KODARMA: 
GAYA: 
MADHIPURA : 


CHALTHAN : 


AJMER: 


COPENHAGEN : 
PARIS: 


GENEVA: 
COLUMBUS, U.S.A.: 


TORINO: 


SANTIAGO, CHILE: 


l. /ndia 


" Celebrated Lotus Day prayed peace Blavatsky 
you long life.”—Amraoti Lodge. 


“Members express loving respect for President 
White Lotus Day.”—Kodarma. 


“Jubilee celebration Gaya Lodge and Bihar 
Federation offer loyal and loving greetings.” 


“ Madhipura Lodge sends you loving homage wishes 
health and peace.”—Asutosh. Muncherjee. 


"Gujarat Kathiawadi Theosophical Federation 
assembled at Mohani (Surat) offers respectful 
greetings and ever abiding to the President ani 
her perfect colleagues and reaffirms faith in 
her leadership.”—Sutaria, President. 


“Central India Rajputana Federation assembled 
Ajmer offers loyalty and devotion and prays for 
continued guidance.” 


2. Foreign 


“Loyal loving greeting from Danish Annual 
Convention.” 


“French Convention sends greetings and health 
wishes to President.”—Blech. 


“ Loving thoughts Swiss Section.”—Rollier. 


" Ohio Federation in session sends greetings to 
Dr. Besant and colleagues." 


“Members Theosophical Italian Congress sets 
their beloved President deep &ratefulnes 
and love." 


" Tercer Congreso Federacion Teosofica Sudamer: 
cana reunido Santiago expresa querida Pre- 
sidente. Besant completa adhesion votos 
afectuosos.”—Julia de la Gamma. (Thir 
Congress of the South American Theosophical 
Federation meeting at Santiago expresses Ü 
beloved President Besant complete co-oper* 
tion. Sends affectionate greetings.) 


E 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIAN Theosophists have done much to help to celebrate two 
" Days " this month, the World Goodwill Day and Mothers' Day. 


The general purpose of Goodwill Day is to bring into consci- 
ousness the finer emotions of neighbourliness and friendship among 
the nations. It is observed in Australia and many other countries 
each year оп May 18th. The Advance Australia News Service asks 
this year for “a wide observance of Goodwill Day. The old 
aversions between different political and religious groups in 
Australia should be wiped off the boards of human drama, and 
substituted with a frank facing of facts in a spirit of wholesome 
broadmindedness. This must be done before friendships can take the 
place of battleships. Once we have intellectual disarmament, then 
material disarmament must inevitably follow.” 


Mothers’ Day, May 14th, is not merely the day of physical 
motherhood, but even more the day of remembrance of the Mother- 
spirit in life, and of the State as symbolizing and expressing that 
mother-life in the protection which the State affords to all its 
sons and daughters. And so, Mothers’ Day celebrates the quality 
of protection peculiar both to womanhood and to the Motherland. 


New ZEALAND 


The last Annual Convention decided to ask Lodges and members 
lo make a 2-months’ combined effort to TELL NEW ZEALAND those 
truths of Theosophy which have been found so helpful and inspiring, 
namely, (in April) the Life after Death, (in May) Reincarnation and 
(in June) Evolution. 


Lodges will have public lectures, addresses and class studies on 
the subject of the month; distribution of a 3-months’ syllabus; 
special advertisement of lectures, classes, libraries and book depots ; 
special displays of books and pamphlets for sale ; distribution of free 
pamphlets and leaflets; answers to questions at close of lectures; 
reports of lectures to newspapers; newspaper correspondence on 
lectures; At Homes where short addresses given and questions 
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answered; broadcasting of lectures and addresses ; short articles | 
country newspapers. 


| 


Every member is asked to assist in all or some of the following 
ways: Meditation or study along the lines of the subject for the 
month; attendance at lectures and classes; distribution of lecture 
syllabus and invitations to friends to attend lectures etc. ; personal 
talks and correspondence, loan of books and distribution of pamphlets 


CENTRAL SouTH AFRICA 


———— — 
—M 


The new General Secretary, Miss E. M. Turner, writes: “I shall 
be very pleased to receive Sectional Magazines and News Sheets, at 
Box 47, Pretoria, S. Africa. Our Section will send to you any 
circulars or publications which may from time to time be issued 
and which we think will interest you. I shall be glad also tobe 


informed of any members of your Section who may be visiting lle 
Transvaal." 


WHITE Lotus Day 


The Lodges in India at Belgaum, Etawah and Sivaganga have 
sent brief reports of their observance of this Theosophical “ Day ". The ; 
programme in each case included readings from the books o 
H. P. B.’s choice. At Belgaum speeches were made on the life 
and work of H, P. B. and of Colonel Olcott, and the collections made 
from the members were handed over to the Movement for the uplift 
of the Harijans (the fifth caste). At Etawah a short speech con- 
cerning the life and work of H. P. B. was made, and 100 poor were 
fed and foodstuffs given to 50 more. At Sivaganga 500 poor people 
were given a meal, and at a public meeting the speaker explained the 
significance of the “Day” and the work done by Н.Р. В. for 
humanity. 


The Theosophical Movement in Toronto announces in its monthly 
paper that its charter was signed on February 25th, 1891, and soi! 
is now beginning the 7th of the 7-year cycles. “The 42nd year in 
the life of an individual is usually marked by physiological and 
psychological changes and when the disturbing period of readjust- 
ment is passed, the individual is then more free to accomplish 
creative work . . . It will be of interest to Theosophical students 
to note that Н. P. B. was 42 years of age when she came to Americ 
to found the Theosophical Society, and that Colonel Н. S. Olcott wii 
42 when he and H. P, B. first met." 


REVIEWS 


The Complete Works of Н.Р. Blavatsky, edited by A. Trevor 


Barker. (Rider & Co., London. Price 15s.) 

Volume I of The Complete Works of H. P. Blavatsky, which is 
being issued by the Theosophical Society of Point Loma, can now be 
obtained. The publication is simultaneous in the United States and 
in Britain. The editors in U.S.A. are Mr. B. de Zirkoff and 
Mrs, Marjorie M. Tyberg, and in Britain Mr. A. Trevor Barker. 


In this complete edition, particularly in the early volumes, а 
large number of contributions of Н. P. B. to various journals will be 
found which do not appear in A Modern Panarion--the only work 
hitherto which contains her miscellaneous writings. The first 
volume gives much insight into H. P. B.’s personality as a militant 
writer. Her best contributions to Theosophical knowledge are in her 
principal works, Isis, The Secret Doctrine, The Key to Theosophy, etc., 
but these earlier writings of hers have also much value, particularly 
to those who desire to understand the development of the Theo- 
sophical Movement from the beginning. Her collected writings when 
published will be most valuable in the Reference Library of every 
Theosophical Lodge. In addition, since there is a great demand on 
the part of the public to know something of the fascinating and 
baffling personality of H. P. B., the Complete Works ina uniform 
edition should be deposited in the principal Libraries of the world. 


Following Dr. Besant’s promise at Geneva in 1930, the Head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society at Adyar have co-operated with 
the Point Loma editors in supplying such material as exists in 

Н.Р. B.’s Scrap Books” which are at Adyar, material which can- 
not be found in any other place. After all the material of the first 
volume had been put together, an interesting discovery at Adyar 
Was H.P.B.s Russian Scrap Book containing her first articles 
written to Russian newspapers after her arrival in New York. 
| Photographic copies were made under instructions from the Execulive 
Committee of the Society at Adyar, and despatched to Point Loma 
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They, however, arrived too late to be included in the first vol 


ume, | 
and no doubt will appear later as an appendix, | 


It is a pity that Mr. A. Trevor Barker has not given the rigi 
acknowledgment to this co-operation from Adyar, for in recording 
the material sent from Adyar, he merely states that it is from the 
Scrap Books “in the Adyar Library," whereas of course it was from 
the Archives of the Society, and sent at the express wish o 
Dr. Besant. As Mr. Trevor Barker has lived and worked at Adyar, 
he will know that the Adyar Library is a Library for the use of the 
public, and is scarcely the same as “ The Theosophical Society” 
whose Headquarters are at Adyar. 


Theosophists throughout the world cannot but be grateful to the 
Theosophical Society at Point Loma for shouldering the burden of this 
great undertaking. The volume published in England by Messrs. Rider 
& Co. is well got up, though the cover is dull and plain for a Memorial 
Edition. The volume could have been made a little brighter wilh 
a few photographs of H. P. B. at the period of the writings. Since Vol. | 
covers the period 1874-79, three or four photographs could have been 
placed in the volume so as io make it more attractive to the inquisitive 
enquirer, who knows little of H. P. B. We recommend the volume 
heartily to all Theosophists. 


C. J. 


Thoughts from the Gità, by R. Krishnaswami Aiyar, M.A. BL, 
Advocate, Tinnevelly, with a foreword by Prof. К. Sundararamar, 
M.A. (Price Re. 1.) 


In this small book of about 190 pages, in eighteen chapters, 
clearly and concisely written, the author aims at a popular pre 
sentation of the teachings in the Bhagavat Gita. He interprets the 
Gita from the viewpoint of the absolute monist; but, unlike the 
writer of the foreword, he develops his theme without attacking 
others who differ from him. At the outset of his book, he dum 
activities into (1) natural activity swayed by nature; (2) € 
activity which allows some scope to nature, but aims at its gradua 
elimination; and (3) forced activity which aims at the suppression 
and direct elimination of nature; (1) and (2) are further sub-divided 
into ‘instinctive,’ “impulsive,” and “wilful”. Не quotes j 
verses to show that Sri Krishna discountenances the first or 
the Aspirant, recommends the second for the Karma Yosi е 
the third for the Bhakta and the Jøani. In the rest of the жа 
the author deals with God and the universe, Self and its sheaths 
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ence and kindred topics, always basing 
from the Gita. The reader will surely 
f the monistic view on all such points. 


W. А. К. 


Maya and its transcend 
his statements on verses 
obtain a clear conception 0 


Occult Glossary, by G. de Purucker, M.A., D. Litt. (Rider & 
Co, London. Price 5s.) 


| 

This isa compendium of commonly used Oriental and Theosophical 
terms. As such it is a very welcome contribution to Theosophical 
literature. Each term is fully explained but not too lengthily. 
Students of Theosophy, old and new, readers and writers, will all find 
the book most useful, In the Preface, the author explains that being a 

compendium only it does not include every technical Theosophical | 
term; but promises an encyclopedic glossary of this latter character 
ata later date. The following extract is from under * Universal 

Brotherhood ” : 

. Universal Brotherhood as understood in the Esoteric Philosophy, and which is a 
sublime natural fact of Universal Nature, does not signify merely sentimental unity, or 
fo simple political or social co-operation. Its meaning is incomparably wider and pro- 
cg than this. The sense inherent in the words in their widest tenor or purport is 
i- Spiritual Brotherhood of all Beings, and, particularly, the doctrine implies that all 
hough beings „аге inseparably linked together, not merely by the bonds of emotional 
hri or feeling, but by the very fabric of the Universe itself, all men, as well as all 

ings, both high and low and intermediate as well, springing forth from the inner and | 

spiritual Sun of the Universe, as its host of spiritual rays. 

| 

4 


D. 


Vivisection of Dogs: The case for exemption on scientific grounds. 
(The C. W. Daniel Co., London. Price 1s.) 


This question we hope is studied by all humane people. This 
pamphlet puts the matter very clearly before us; it gives the 
scientific reasons for exemption; which exemption will lessen the 
sufferings of the animal kingdom without really causing more pain 
(which so many people seem to fear) to the human kingdom. 


(p Report of the Madras Vigilance Association for the year 1931-32. | 
ublished by the Servants of India Society, Madras.) | 
р 

3 


" a those who wish to know the good work the Association 
= oing should read this pamphlet. This most necessary refor- 
atory work should surely have the support of all public-spirited 
people, and we hope the Association will soon find the funds they need 


$ for their Rescue Home, 
A. J, M, 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 
By C. JINARAJADASA 


URING the last month, there has been no deterioration in 

Dr. Besant’s health. Only last night (June 21), she 
referred to herself and her great physical 
weakness, and the consequent lessening of 
her capacity for work. She hoped that in these days, when 
she is but a shadow of herself, people would not forget what 
she was in her prime as a worker, giving the best of herself 
without stint. She was aware of the strain caused on others 
by the constant attendance upon her in her present weakness, 
and hoped they would forget any trouble which she might 
cause to her helpers by remembering that her affection was 
always with them, in spite of her failing memory and her 
present condition of physical and nervous strain. 


Li 
* * 


Not perhaps for a thousand years or more have there 
Кн been such days and weeks of consequence 
ofthe Worla — forthe welfare of all humanity as are being 

passed just now in London, with the Economic 
Conference, and at Geneva with all the World Problems 
of disarmament and others before the League of Nations. 
Upon the issue of these Conferences of the many Nations the 
happiness of the whole world hinges. Matters have come to 
such a climax that definitely now the world must either go 


The President. 


| 
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forward or backwards. It is a matter to-day of the Nations 

either coming to agreements to minimize the brutal principle | 
of competition, or refusing to make the necessary sacrifices | 
and so going forward into a savage war of people with people | 
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In this crisis, Religion should have come to our aid, but it 
weakness throughout the world is such—I speak of all the 
Religions and do not refer to any one particularly—that 
organizer of business, either on the side of Capital or Labour, 
will listen to any religious leader, from His Holiness the 
Pope down. Yet without the spirit of Religion, whichis 
fundamentally Brotherhood, no vision whatsoever is possible 
e's 

In this World Crisis, the small band of Theosophis: 
throughout the world can indeed do a great deal provided they 
will definitely “line up" with the World's future, and not b 
partisans on behalf of National or class needs. For wha | 
value is Theosophy in a World Crisis except to {ей 
Theosophists how each one may throw in his weight 
minimize the sufferings of all, and point out how no solution 
is a true solution unless the spirit of Brotherhood runs likes 
golden thread through all its policies? But it is not an easy 
task for Theosophists—unless they are that in reality and ш 
merely members who pay dues to the Society—to think 
vigorously and lovingly of the solutions which will be good f 
the whole world. For even of many Theosophists what a wis 
Chinaman once said is somewhat true: “ А man is more like 
the age he lives in than he is like his own father and mother. 
The very purpose of Theosophy as a gospel of belief and a шой 
of conduct is to make us change, and stand “ іп the centre, 
and for all Humanity. If each individual Theosophist wouli 
but think rightly all the time, he would inevitably become 
centre of radiation of right thoughts concerning these pe 
plexing problems of Nationality and Economics. 


* 
* + 
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And here we are all apt to forget one thing, and 
itis that each perplexing problem has really been created 
by each individual one of us. We are prone to lay the 
blame on those whom we denounce as our exploiters 
like capitalists, bankers, armament manufacturers, dema- 
gogues, and so on, without realizing that we have all 
lent a hand to the making of each of these types of leaders. 
Just now we are all denouncing machinery as producing too 
many goods, and yet we do not realize that those goods have 
been produced only because we can be induced to buy them. 
The terrible waste of human energy which shows itself in 
the spirit of luxury and reckless enjoyment is really due 
lo our own restlessness as individuals. This fact of our- 
selves as the individuals who create the perplexing problems 
is very vividly and humorously put—but understood of course 
only by those who have eyes to see and mind to understand— 
in a cartoon, which appeared in London Punch on April 
20th of last year, of six pictures of a girl, and underneath 
each picture the following inscription : 
When Jane carefully selects a frock—(picture) 
And hat —(picture) | 
And admires her coat—(picture) 
| And herself—(picture) | 
One can be reasonably sure that she is off—(picture) 
To buy something new—(picture).' 
The East has gone to the extreme of being too lethargic | 
and not responding sufficiently to new impulses; but the 
West, on the other hand, has gone to the other extreme of 
not adequately making use of every impulse that comes, 
before it is thrown aside seeking for another to substitute for | 


1 
and mon confess to a feeling of sympathy with “ Jane". When my sub-editorial 
ahis X asks at Adyar bave so jaded my mind that for the time nothing of a cultural M 
меса any appeal, it is refreshment of a kind once ina while (о go to Moore 
look at the. local Woolworth, Petticoat Lane and Covent Garden combined—and | 
come i е booths, and buy half a rupee's worih of something which may sometime | 
| well a ~} useful. One happy find was an Indian toy made in Japan which illustrated 
iscourse of mine on no less exalted a topié than the Heavenly Man. Í 
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it. But in all these great matters of which we complain 
to-day, it is we, the individuals, who are to blame, for we have 
sought first and foremost not the things of God but distinctly 
those of “the world, the flesh and the devil”. The tine 
has now come when the individual must be taught thet 
within himself is * the Way, the Truth and the Light,” ani 
that all the glories and the happinesses imagined of mana: 
near at hand and within him. “ То see a world in a grain o 
sand and Heaven in a wild flower” is one among the other 
necessary solutions towards resolving the World Crisis of to-day, 


* 

= * 
A correspondent sends us the following summary of the 
Electrons and present position with regard to a subject which 
Positrons. on and off holds the public attention in the 


newspapers : 


Until recently the only known ultimate particles of matte 
were the proton and the electron, the first consisting of the smalles 
known charge of positive electricity, the latter of an equal charged 
negative electricity, but of a mass that was 1,800 times less than ibi 
ofa proton. One proton and one electron together constitute an alot 
of Hydrogen. Last year brought the discovery of ihe пеш 
another combination of а proton and an electron of a greater stabilit 
than the Hydrogen atom, that is to say, they could not get so easily 
separated. Now, this year, Blackett, in the laboratory of Rutherfori, 
has found the confirmation of a conjecture, made by an Americit 
physicist іп 1932, that there are also positive electrons, or ultimate 
particles, equal in charge and mass to the former electron, but of the 
opposite form of electricity. 


What will be the undoubtedly far-reaching consequences ? 
this new discovery is difficult to prophesy, but they might E 
among other things bring about a “ rapprochement " between j^: : 
Chemistry and modern physics. In his “ Lowell Lectures for ж 
Professor Whitehead remarked that “the nucleus (of a пеш 
Hydrogen atom, namely a proton) shows signs of being singat 
of being subdivisible into smaller lumps, some of positive E 
and others electronic (or of negative electricity)," Science and i" 
Modern World, pp. 163-164. Now, if the newly discovered positiv 
electron were part ofthe proton, and as this nucleus appears indeci 
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io be divisible into several or many similar positive as well as nega- 
tive electrons, these particles might seem to be identical perhaps with 
the particles of Hydrogen’s Ether 4, 3 or 2, or perhaps even with the 
ultimate physical atom (compare the plate, opposite page 7, in Occult 
Chemistry, edition 1919). 
ae | 
In several countries where the membership of the 
Theosophical Society has fallen, some have | 
шет t taken for granted that this loss is really due | 
to a lack of interest on the part of the public | 
in the Society’s ideals and work. It is true that the mentality | 
of the public is а factor which is apt to vary according to the | 
calls upon its attention. A period of stress like that of a war, 
or as to-day, acute economic depression, naturally make most 
people disinclined to be interested in idealistic efforts. Yet, 
on the whole, such depressions in statistics of Societies are 
no indication that they are becoming effete. One of the 
organizations in England which has been particularly affected 
is the League of Nations Union. The Annual Report for 1932 
makes interesting reading, because even such a popular 
organization, with only an annual fee of one shilling, has 
lost considerably in membership. Striking also is the fact— | 
as with many Theosophical Lodges—that while 124 new | 
Branches were formed, no less than 202 old ones were 
disbanded or amalgamated with others. Yet all this is | 
nothing more than a temporary phase which will pass, since 
unquestionably more and more people are interested in | 
altruistic effort. 
In 1932 an average of 1,200 new members joined the Union 
са week. The number of membership subscriptions actually paid 
31 ps d was 388,255, as against 406,868 in 1931. On December | 
number of those who had at any time joined the Union 
Ж m E been reported to Headquarters as dead or resigned was | 
141. The discrepancy between these two total figures is not | 


| explained by any assumption that the Union has lost the support of 
many thousands of previous subscribers, but by the difficulties which 
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all Societies relying on voluntary labour encounter in the collecti | 
of membership subscriptions and by the prolonged period of пап} | 
depression. It is perfectly clear that the Union has a very mud 
larger volume of goodwill and support than is represented by th 
actual paid-up membership ; but Secretaries of Branches throughou! 
the country and their committees should make a continuous, organize 


effort to collect outstanding subscriptions as well as to obtain new 
members. 


Moreover, the strength of the Union is greater than its indivi- | 
dual membership ; for, in addition to individual subscribers, Нета» 
affiliated members, corporate members, industrial associates ani 
corporate associates —whose individual membership, while іо. 
ously should not be included in the Union's membership, should ni, 
on the other hand, be left entirely out of account. The Union hasaly 
thousands of junior members organized in 1,292 branches or groups. 


In 1932, 124 new branches were formed, and 202 old ones were 
| either closed down or amalgamated with others. The total number 
|] at the end of the year was 2,962. 


* 
* * 


| The diagram that goes with this issue summarizes the 
li Occult hemisiry. work of Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater 
| from 1895 to 1933. Many students have 
| wondered why no special effort has been made to link 
| these researches with the speculations just now of phys. 
| cists concerning the construction of the atom. Here the 
| principle laid down by the Adepts when Theosophical 
i teachings began should not be forgotten. It was that the 
|! | Adept Brotherhood did not just now desire to give absolute 
and unquestionable proof concerning the existence of supe 
17 physical forces. For should the clever and unscrupulous b 
| thoroughly convinced that these hidden forces of Nature exis, 
| those forces would be used for the detriment oí тапш 
| | seeing what mass morality is at the moment. The scepticis? 
of the public in general, and sometimes of the educated 2 

well, is on the whole a safeguard to humanity. 
In these Occult Chemistry researches there never Wó 
any aim to prove anything to the modern scientist. Th 
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1933 
object of the researches was to discover аз many facts as 
possible in Chemistry in order to understand the workings 
of the Divine Mind. It is true that if special research into 
the structure of the atom could be done along the lines of 
the laboratory researches to-day, much attention would be 
drawn to the Theosophical Movement. But no one will be 
a £ood Theosophist in his daily conduct because he is con- 
vinced of the truth of the facts of Occult Chemistry. The 
Ше to be lived must be founded on other bases than the facts 
which can be discovered regarding the existence of occult forces. 
Furthermore, the attempt of Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater 
was to cover the whole field of Chemistry, so far as time and 
strength allowed any work in this direction. Atomic physics is 
only one aspect of Chemistry. Not less important are the laws 
which govern Stereo-chemistry, Crystallization, and Catalysis, 
which have been touched upon in the researches. In 
fine, our two Elders have worked with their highly trained 
faculty of clairvoyance, not to prove anything to the scientific 
World, but rather to show the student of Divine Mysteries 
that there is a wonderful Divine Mind at work even in the 
structure of the tiniest atom, and that in all things visible 
and invisible the inmost principles of the Universe are 
Beauty and Self-sacrifice. 
a" s 
The Annual Convention of the Society will once again 
e erui. be held at Adyar next December. Аз Christ- 
mas Day falls on a Monday, and the holidays 
will begin on the Saturday previous, the dates of the Conven- 
tion will probably be from Sunday 24th till Wednesday 27th 
5 Thursday 28th. It is proposed to make the topic of the 
nvention Lectures “Occultism,” expounded from various 
M^ by Bishop C. W. Leadbeater, Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, 
* à S. Arundale, Mr. Ernest Wood, Mr. Geoffrey Hodson, 
nd particularly from the side of Indian traditions by 
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Rai Bahadur Panda Baijnath, Babu Hirendra Nath Datta ani 
others. The Vice-President, Mr. A. P. Warrington, will a 
last year be in charge of the Convention programme, 
During last Convention he requested the delegates =| 


to send him suggestions regarding changes in the Convention 
programme, or in the arrangements provided for the delegates 
for their comfort. He will be most happy to receive such 
Suggestions, in order that they may be placed for considers 


tion by the various committees which will be organized 
in October. 
* 


* + 

On this subject, Mr. A. P. Warrington writes: Ever 
since the formation of the Theosophical 
Society, Theosophical students have lent 
themselves to study and research along lines of that mot 
elusive of sciences, Occultism. Until then there existed х 
organized effort to give it a dignified place in the world’ 
culture. Опе may say the entire structure of the Societys 
activities rests upon the fruits of Occultism gathered through 
out the ages. It would be more than a matter of interes, 
therefore, that at the present uncertain stage of the worlds 
institutions, which were so rigid when the Society began 1% 
work, we should take stock, so to say, and see what we had 4 
begin with, what we have now and so estimate the gain" 
the world as the result of the increase in the general output 
of Occultism during the Society's life. Such a treatment? 
the subject ought to make a record of permanent value. The 
Master K. H. wrote in 1880 as follows: 

The truths and mysteries of Occultism constitute, ine 
body of the highest spiritual importance, at once profound ч 
practical for the world atlarge. Yet, it is not as a mere u— 
the tangled mass of theory or speculation in the world of science t 


Р : i the 
they are being given to you, but for their practical bearing 0n 
interests of mankind. 


Why Occultism ? 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER I 
ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from p. 266) 
$ V 


HE Kabeiri, or * Mystery Gods "—Whbat the ancient 
classics said of them, with regard to their Worship— 
Christian “ Solar " theology— The seven-branched candlestick | 
and the seven Planets—The “Christ-Sun” and "the Sun, 
the second hypostasis of the Trinity "— Тһе triple Sun of the | 
Magians and of the Roman Church—The explanations of the 
Kabalists— Why Socrates and the Emperor Julian died—The 
“souls of the stars" Universal heliolatry—A Pope’s Bull ; 
recommending “ Angel-Star” Worship—Kepler—Who is 
Michael the Archangel—The trial of the “ Sun-Initiates ” 
Visvakarma and Crucifixion on the lathe—The Sun and 
| Hiram Abiff. 
2 


i 

l 

| 

VoL. I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 
\ 
[ 
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1. Confession and Property in Common 


" And the Heaven was visible in seven circles, ani 
the planets appeared with all their signs, in star-forms, ani 
the stars were divided and numbered with the rulers tha 
were in them, and their revolving course, through the agency 
of the divine SPIRIT.” (Hermes, IV, 6). 

Here Spirit denotes Pneuma, collective Deity, manifested 
in its “Builders,” or as the Church has it “the seven Spirits 
of the Presence,” the mediantibus angelis of whom Thoma 
Aquinas says that “God never works but through them.” 
(opus, II, ii.) These seven “rulers” or mediating angels 
were the Kabeiri Gods of the ancients. This was so evident, 
that it forced from the Church, together with the admission 
of the fact, an explanation and a theory whose clumsiness ani 
evident “ make up” for the occasion fail to impress even 
the Roman Catholics, those who believe in the infallibility of 
the Pope of Rome. (See Section II, sub-sect. 4.) The reader 
is told, indeed, that while the planetary angels of the Church- 
to whom the latter bas given a Ritual of their own and offers 
them prayers to this day—are divine beings, the белше 
Seraphim !, these very same angels of identical names 0 
planets were, as the Gods of the Ancients “ false,” no better 
than pretenders and cunning copies produced beforehand, and 
through the craft and power of Lucifer, of the real Angels! 
Now what are the Kabeiri ? 

Kabeiri, as a name, is derived from Habir great also 
Venus, this goddess being called to the present day Kabar, 2 
her star also. The Kabeiri were worshipped at Hebron, the 
city of Anakin, or anakas (kings, princes) They are the 

! From Saraph [here Hebrew letters follow.—C. J.] “fiery, burning ” piso би 
Isaiah, VI, 2, 6) They аге regarded as the personal attendants of the Almighty, 


x “ gevet 
“ messengers,” angels or metatrons. In Revelations (1st John’s) they are the “ se 
burning lamps ” in attendance. 


* [Hebrew letters here follow.—C. J.J 
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highest Planetary Spirits, the “ greatest Gods" and “the 
Powerful". Varron, following in this Orpheus, calls these 
Gods бео) évàvváro.—* divine Powers". The word Kabirim, 
when applied to men, and the words Heber, gheber (with 
reference to Nimrod, or the “ giants" of Genesis VI) and 


Kabir are all derived from the “mysterious Word "—* the 


Ineffable and the Unpronounceable”. ‘Thus it is they who 
The Church how- 


represent tsaba, “the host of heaven”. 
ever, bowing before the angel Anaël (the regent of Venus), 

connects the planet Venus with Lucifer, the chief of the 

tebellion of Satan, apostrophized by the prophet Isaiah, so 

poetically in verse 12 of his XIVth chapter. All the Mystery 

Gods were Kabeiri, as these “ seven lictors " relate directly to 
the Secret Doctrine, their real status is of the greatest 
importance. 

Suidas defines the Kabeiri as the gods who command all 
the others, Daimons (Spirits) “ «aPe:pods Saiyoves onuhvar”. 
Merobius introduces them as “those Penates and tutelary 
deities, through whom we live and learn and know ". (Saturn 
l, iü, Chap. IV.) The teraphim through which the Hebrews 
consulted the oracles of the Urim and the Thummim, were 
the symbolical hieroglyphics of the Kabeiri. Nevertheless, 
the good Fathers have made of Kabir the synonym of Devil, 
and of Daimon (spirit) a demon. 

The Mysteries of the Kabeiri at Hebron (pagan and 
Jewish) were presided over by the seven planetary gods, 
among the rest by Jupiter and Saturn, under their mystery 
names, and they are referred to as dfiéyepoos and akidxepoa 
and by Euripides as áf&ióypews 8eós. Creutzer, moreover, shows 


t . 

the соак with the Chaldees and Egyptians was wife of Proteus and is regarded as 
(Aimo sin, of the Kabeiri, the sons of Phta or Emepth—the divine light—or the Sun 

> р а). The angels. answer to the stars in this order: The Sun, the Moon, 
Zacharial 2? Mercury, Jupiter and Saturn ; Michael, Gabriel, Samuel, Anael, Raphael, 
esotericall and Orifiel—this in religion and Christian Kabalism ; astrologically and 
rather r l fhe places of the “ Regents " stand otherwise as also in the Jewish or 
this tection Chaldean Kabala. How or for what reasons will be shown in the text of 
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that whether in Phoenicia or Egypt, the Kabeiri were always | 
the seven planets as known in antiquity, who together with 
their father (the Sun)—referred to otherwise as their “ elder 
brother," composed a powerful ogdoad!; the eight superiu 
powers, as тарєдрог, Or solar assessors, danced around him the 
| | sacred circular dance, the symbol of the rotation of the planets 
around the Sun. Jehovah and Saturn moreover are om. 
| It is quite natural, therefore, to find a French write 
| d’Anse!me applying as he does (in the Revue Parisienne, no. 8) 
the same terms of &á£(oxepcos and atioyepoa to Jehovah and Verh, 
| for they are correctly applied. For if the circle dance 
| prescribed by the Amazons for the mysterious being, the 
| * сігс1е-дапсе " of the planets, and characterized as the motion 
of the Divine Spirit carried on the waves of the “ great Deep, 
| 


now be called “ infernal " and “ lascivious ” when performe 
by the pagans, then the same epithet ought to be applied to | 
David's dance, to the dance of the daughters of Shiloh 
ji (Judses 21, et seq.) as much as to the leaping of the prophets 
| of Baal (I Kings, XVIII, 26) for they were identical and all 
| pertained {о Sabean worship. King David's (а“ friend 0 
"Ms God") dance, during which he uncovered himself before his 
| maid-servants in a public thoroughfare saying, “I will play 
Ir (act wantonly) before JHVH ', and I will be yet more vile 
118 [| | than this," etc., was certainly more reprehensible than any 

nae circle-dance during the Mysteries, or even the modern Кава, 
1) Mandala in India,’ which is the same thing. It is 
David who introduced Jehovistic worship in Judea after 
sojourning so long among the Tyrians and Philistines where 


the Sut; 


! This is one more proof that the ancients knew of seven planets besides planet, 


' 
E 
| | for which is the eighth in such a case ? The seventh as stated was а “ mystery 
| whether Uranus or any other. 


? [The MS. gives the Hebrew letters.—C. J.] 


| 3 This dance, Ње Rasa-Mandala, enacted by the  gopis ог shepherdesses i 
iu Chrishna, the Sun God, is enacted to this day in Rajputana in India and is gem 
ELE the same theo-astronomical and symbolical dance of the planets and the 200 
ү j signs that was danced thousands of years before our era 
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their rites were common. “ David knew nothing of Moses ; 
and if he introduced the Jehovah-worship it was not in its 
monotheistic character, but simply as that one of the many 
(Kabeirean) gods of the neighbouring nations—a tutelary 
deity of his own, JHVH' to whom he had given the 
preference and chosen among * all other (Kabeiri) gods” 
(Isis Unveiled, Vol. П, p. 45); and who was one of the 
“associates " * chabir, of the Sun. The Shakers dance the 
circle dance “to this day when moving for the Holy Ghost 
to move them. In India, it is Nara-Yana who is the mover 
on the waters”; and Narayana is Vishnu, in his secondary 
form, Vishnu being Chrishna—his avatar—in whose honour 
the “circle dance” is enacted now by the Nautches of the 
temple, he being the SUN (god) and they the Planets 
symbolized by the Gopis. 


(7o be continued) 


WE are evidently in the midst of a process, and the slowness of God's 
еч іп the material world prepares us, or ought to prepare us, 
^ something analogous in the moral world ; so that at least we may 
" allowed to trust that He who has taken untold ages for the forma- 
ton of a bit of old red sandstone may not be limited to threescore 
years and ten for the perfecting of a human spirit. 


THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN. 


! [The MS. gives the Hebrew letters,—C. J.] 


DR. BESANT’S WORK FOR 
INDIAN EDUCATION 


The movement initiated by Dr. G. S. Arundale to start the 
Besant Memorial School, with religious teaching as an integral part 
of education, gives special value to the two pronouncements of 
Dr. Besant which I publish. The date of the first must be soon after 
July 7, 1898, the day on which the Central Hindu College was opened. 
The second is the last sheet—-the only one which I have found—in 
her own handwriting, of a tribute to Dr. Bhagavan Das. 


The aim of emphasizing religious teaching as an integral part oí 
education was the primary object of the Theosophical Educational 
Trust when it was organized by Dr. Besant in 1913, after the Centril 
Hindu College had been handed over to Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and others to become the nucleus of the Benares Hindu 
University. The Trust had for its object: “ To establish Schools and 
Colleges which shall be open to students of every faith and in which 
religious instruction shall be an integral part of education. Even as 
late as 1923, the National High School, which was located near 
Adyar, stated in its prospectus: ‘‘ General religious training in the 
student's faith, and, as regards Hinduism, on the lines laid down in 
the Sanatana Dharma Catechism and The Elementary Text Book of Hindu 
Religion and Morals, will be compulsory throughout the School. 


With the organization, however, of the Rishi Valley e 
Krishnaji’s workers, the Theosophical Educational Trust, v " 
principal workers they were, was merged in the former body, an 
new policy was started by them of bringing about the degolopmos 
of the children’s character, which was aimed at under the old s 
with the aid of religion, by a new system which reflected the p 
of Krishnaji in the matter of education. Personally, I think; S 
while Krishnaji's system will undoubtedly be a very wonder 0 
when perfected, there is still plenty of field for the other. In ae 
since Krishnaji’s system is still somewhat unformulated, and : 
teachers who are attempting the method have not yet made - d 
themselves what it is to be, all children will undoubtedly suf ed 
at the moment they are to be deprived of the fine impetus to p 
given to them by the religious impulse, provided of course 1 
definitely Theosophical in its tone and outlook, —C. JINARAJADASA. 
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I 
EDUCATIONAL WORK IN INDIA 
(An Appeal in 1898) 


INCE the introduction of English Education into India, 
Indian parents have been under a great difficulty. 
Without English Education, Government service and the 
learned professions were closed to their boys; moreover, they 
sw in this Education a means of culture and of national 
gain, and desired it earnestly for their sons. But the Educa- 
tion given in Government Colleges and Schools was purely 
secular, the Government being unable to give religious and 
moral teaching without infringing on the religious neutrality 
to which it was pledged. The only alternative to the Govern- 
ment Institutions were those established by missionaries, 
and in these the Christian religion was taught. The Indian 
parent could thus only obtain for his sons the necessary 
English Education at the peril of their religion; he was 
obliged either to see them receive an education without reli- 
gion, or one with an alien religion—a painful alternative. 
The result on Indian youth was that, for the most part, they 
Brew up materialists ; the omission in the Government Institu- 
tions made them regard religion with indifference ; that in 
the Missionary Institutions sapped their belief in their own 
faith, and left them unreceptive to any other. Religion 
threatened to disappear from Indian educated life, and the 
moral character of Indians in public life shewed signs of 
serious deterioration. Many appeals were made to the reli- 
gious communities to take up the duty of religious and moral 
education, by Viceroys, Lieutenant-Governors, and other 
English officials, At last a small circle of Hindus and myself 
look up the question, believing that in the union of western 
culture with eastern religion lay the redemption of 
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| India, and the raising up of a generation of Indians worthy 
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to be citizens of the Empire. We founded the Centr | 
Hindu College at Benares, and formulated a scheme "a 
religious, moral, intellectual and physical culture, which 
we laid before the princes and people of India. A Board d 
Trustees was formed, consisting of leading Hindus, to holi 
all property; the Maharajah of Benares gave us land and: 
building worth upwards of £3,000; the Maharajah of Kashmir 
gives a monthly subscription of over £50; and other Prince 
have made generous donations. We have already raise 
over £30,000, and have built class-rooms which are now 
filled with 450 boys and young men, and a large boarding 
house, which is now being doubled in size. We are building 
fine chemical and physics laboratories, as we are teaching 
science practically, and are endeavouring to turn the attention 
of parents and boys to the revival of the industries and arts o | 
India, instead of to the learned professions and Governmeti 
service, already much over-crowded. And we lay gre 
stress on physical education, encouraging games of all sorts, 
while we set our faces against boy-marriage. Similar schools 
are being started in other parts of India, affiliated with the 
Central Hindu College, and educating on the same lines. 

I venture to appeal for some financial aid on this greai 
work from English lovers of India. We need a library 0 
house our rapidly increasing store of books, now lining 
passages for want of proper housing; we want a museum 
for the specimens of Indian industries we are gathering; W 
want workshops—we already have some good carpenteri 
apparatus—for technical education. These buildings will cos 
about £8,000 altogether. And we have gradually to build ш 
a permanent endowment to secure the carrying 0n of " 
College in perpetuity. No gift to India can be more uselt 
than aid in this patriotic effort to give her sons the һе 
western education wedded to her own ancestral relig? 
And no English gifts would meet with more gratitude. 
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The other part of the work is in its infancy—a similar 
movement for the education of Hindu girls. This education 
is planned to meet the needs of Indian women and is not on 
English lines. It includes religion, morality, literary teaching 
in a vernacular, Samskrit, and, where possible, English; arith- 
metic, history and geography; household science and sanita- 
tion, first aid in accidents; music, drawing and painting, 
needlework, For this, help is much needed, as education for 
girls is not as yet as popular as education for boys, and yet 
without the education of its women, India can never take her 
rightful place among nations. A Central Hindu Girls’ School 
is now being built at Benares; one on the above plan is 
working in Lahore; others are being begun. For this 
movement, also, I earnestly ask for help. 

Donations may be sent to me at Mrs. Jacob Bright’s, 


31 St. James’ Place, London, S. W. 
ANNIE BESANT 


П 


Опе part of our joint work, with other optimists, was the 
starting of four classes in the city of Benares, in one of the 
houses belonging to his family, two school classes and two 
| college classes, in which the effort was made to make the 

Hindu religion an integral part of the education of Hindu 
| boys, А tiny seed was sown, but it grew to the Central 

Hindu College and School, and that into the Hindu University ; 

for the Trustees—of whom we were two, gave over their land, 

buildings and funds as a nucleus for that greater work. For 
many years Mr, Bhagavan Das was Secretary of the Managing 

Committee, and the success of the work was largely due to him. 

The bond between us, growing out of a comradeship of 
many years, will, I am sure, last through the change called 


death, and will bring us together in a future life. 
ANNIE BESANT 
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THE ANGEL OF THE EARTH 
By THE Rr. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 


| 
[ publish a brief memorandum which I made of a conversation 

two years ago with Bishop Leadbeater. It was quite casual, arising 

from various other matters, and my jottings are somewhat frag- 

mentary. Though the subject touched upon the life of the Angel of 

the Earth, my particular interest was far more in the opportunity to 

man to come into touch with the Divine Consciousness through 

every object in Nature, however small, particularly through flowers. 

. As will be seen, Bishop Leadbeater showed how we can enter 

into communion with the Divine Immanence in several ways. Of 

course it goes without saying that one way is through the Master, the 

Guru, and a fuller way still is through sucha great Being as the Bodhi- 

sattva. A way already open to a very few who know how to love 

truly and deeply is to commune with the Divine Immanence through 

their earthly beloved. Bishop Leadbeater, however, first dwelt upon 

the possibility of communion through the flowers and trees. From this 

the conversation led to another way of communion, by contacting the i 

life of the Angel of the Earth. His conversation with me attracted the | 

attention of the great Deva of Adyar, who tried to expound the 

topic further by creating the model of a building, as described 

further on.—C. JINARAJADASA. 


Bishop Leadbeater said: 


| E ean contact God at any step of the ladder of Liie. 
| Our contact becomes more real as we penetrate further 
in The flower’s part in the contact is further off from the 
centre than ours, yet we have a oneness with that flower. 
There are many lines that link us with the centre of 
Ше; we are both, the flower and we, as Monads, part of God. 
The flower may be regarded as a materialized thought-form 

| of the Angel of the Earth; so one connection may be made 

| by trying to understand something of the life of the Angel of 


— | 
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the Earth. Through that line we and the flowers can inka | 
brothers. We can link ourselves with the flower at various 

levels. We can try to enter into its consciousness and feel 

through that; for, however strange it may seem, the spirit i 

the flower is in certain ways more directly open to the 

Angel of the Earth than we are, because that flower is his 

own thought-form. 

We can come to Unity with the Logos through the Ange 
of the Earth, if we can learn to see God in all these thing 
here below; and through them we can also learn to see the 
higher thought-forms above—to realize the grass as exterior 
to ourselves, but yet to see it also as God sees it, as a part o 
Him, а part of His “ Garment of Light ". And in this way we 
can even, however infinitesimally, help on the evolution d 
the vegetable kingdom; we can introduce into the Group 
Soul new kinds of possibilities, feelings as yet unknown t 
the vegetable kingdom as a whole. 

The Deva showed the model of a building to explain hs 
meaning. It had a kind of atrium. Just as we go through 
the atrium into the main building, so may we go through ou 
ordinary conception of the flower and the tree into the rez 
truth about them; for the Immanence in the flower and the 
tree are part of the Immanence in ourselves. 

If we can feel that we are one with the flower, then Wt 
can realize the Immanence through the flower. The flowet 
is as a cell. We and the flower are both parts of a Stream 0 
Life. The force which flows as the Stream is bliss and }% 
unspeakable. 

There is an infinite series of steps in the ladder. Ye 
each step is as a sphere, and as we mount each step we drav 
nearer and nearer to the centre, which is the Heart of God 


-_—_ Ř— 


, > tite 
! See Ch. I of Monsignor Е. Н. Benson’s Light Invisible, in which a very beau 
example of this sight is given. 
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By C. W. Leadbeater 


Perhaps I should add a few words of further explanation, 
io avoid possible confusion in the minds of new students. The | 
processes of evolution are so amazingly complicated that it is | 
only by very slow degrees that we can learn even partially to 
distinguish and to follow them. With the broad outline of 
the scheme—the Three Great Outpourings— we are all, I hope, 
thoroughly familiar. As to the preliminary proceeding which 
makes all the rest possible—the Outpouring of the Logos | 
(what Logos and at what unthinkable level, who shall say ?) | 
which blows those “bubbles,” the Nothingness which is never- | 
theless {һе raw material out of which what we call matter is | 
constructed, we know nothing; probably we may never know. 

But when our Solar Logos (if we may venture to speak 
thus familiarly) wishes to make a system in which to incar- 
nate, He sends forth through His Third Aspect a mighty 
stream oí life which gathers together those “ bubbles” and 
builds them into what we call the atoms of the various planes. 

That First Impulse apparently ends with the Anu, wbich 
used to be called the ultimate physical atom. But that Anu 
itself is far from being a simple body ; it consists of ten rings, 
all radiating different influences; and each of those rings is 
composed of a complicated seven-fold system of spirille, 
as may be seen from the description given in Occult Chemistry. | 
So even that First Outpouring seems to be not a single 
impulse, but a sheaf of seventy impulses! 

Yet this is only the beginning of the work. Further 
streams of Divine Life pour forth, seize upon these Anus, and | 
weld them into chemical “ atoms” of the various elements— 

à process of the most absorbing interest, which is still | 
continuing, and may produce many surprises for us in the 
future, For there are distinct signs of a purpose in it which | 1 
S at present beyond our comprehension—that those new i | 
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"atoms" are developing forms of life and consciousness of | 


which we have never hitherto supposed the mineral kingdom 
to be capable. So we begin to see what an incredibly con. | 
plicated matter one of those great Outpourings really is. 
Into the field thus prepared for it descends the Second of 
them—that which takes the chemical elements, combine 
them and builds out of them forms for its occupation, Asi 
pours down into the various planes of our Solar System, we 
have been applying to it certain distinctive names to indicate 
the stages of its descent; in planes beyond our reach we term 
it Monadic Essence, but when it reaches the mental and astral 
levels we call it Elemental Essence, and we recognize its mani 
festations as the kingdoms of Nature—the first elemental king- 
dom being that part of it which is at present ensouling the 
Arüpa levels of the Mental Plane, the second elemental 
kingdom similarly ensouling the Ripa levels of the Mental 
and the third manifesting itself through astral matter. | 
The next stage after that is to ensoul physical matter, and 
then we describe it quite correctly as “the Divine Life in the 
mineral kingdom,” but less accurately as “ the mineral топай”, 
It may seem to the reader that we have diverged considerably 
from the original question of the consciousness of the tree o 
flower, but the link will here become apparent, for our Life- 
Wave has now reached its lowest point. When it leaves the 
mineral kingdom it turns upward, and its next stage 18 to 
become “the vegetable monad ". The important thing for я 
to bear in mind is that it is the same Divine Life all the tums 
at different stages of its evolution. That Divine Life is in us 
all in far greater fullness than it can be in any of the lowes 
kingdoms, and in addition to that we have the gift of indiv: 
dualization—that Third Outpouring which is the most wonder: 
ful of all. ; 
But not all of us can yet realize that unity with the 
Divine ; to put it in semi-Christian phrase, the Christ is bors 
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within us, but is not yet one with the Eternal Christ without. | ү 
When that union is fully attained, we shall indeed be | Wl 
super-men, and we shall recognize God in everything. We may | 
be still far from that stage, but we may already be aiming аі 

it, reaching up towards it; and it is at least something that we | 
сап draw near to Him at lower levels and see а token of His | 
love and a reflection of His splendour in all the beauties of 

earth and sea and sky. Never let it be forgotten by our | 
brethren that He is Beauty, as well as Wisdom and Strength. 
So even the flowers and trees may help us on our up- 


ward way. 
Another line of thought altogether, though linked to 


ihe last to some extent, is that of communion with the 
Angel or Deva ofthe Earth. But little reference has been 
made to him in our literature, though sometimes he is men- 
опей along with other Planetary Angels. To understand 
his position we must turn our thought aside from our 
human plane of evolution, and consider one of those 
parallel lines which are set ош in diagrams in 
Mr. Jinarajadasa’s First Principles of Theosophy and in my | 
| own book оп The Hidden Side of Things—the line of Devas | 
| and nature-spirits. Though occupying a distinct place in the 
| geat scheme, this Deva line is closely interwoven with 
биг own, and exercises much influence upon it. This is 
especially the case with regard to the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. In the book just mentioned I have referred to 
the lovely little humming-bird-like creatures who hover round ) 
flowers and often influence their growth in various ways. 
Such entities after many intermediate stages develop into | | 
ў 1 
E 


Devas who assist, protect and take charge of trees or groups 
of trees, and eventually of a whole wood, a lake, a hillside 
ог a mountain, until they blossom out into Tutelary Spirits 
оп a larger scale, such as that of the Cauvery River of 


Which I wrote recently. 
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At the head of hosts of these we find what may be called | 
the Guardian Angel of a country, and above even those one 
who holds a similar position with regard to this world as; 
whole; and he is the Angel or Deva of the Earth, owing 
allegiance only to the Spiritual King Himself, to whom he 
may perhaps be regarded as a sort of Home Secretary. |i 
wil be readily understood that to attract the personal 
attention of so high an official as this, a man must indeed 
do conspicuously good work for humanity; yet he has many 
subordinates, and to those who really love Nature and work 
with her, there may come opportunities of communion of 
which most men have no conception. (Cf. Fragment I oi 
The Voice of the Silence.) 

It must, of course, be clearly understood that this great 
Angel has no connection whatever with that mysterious 
entity which has sometimes been called the Spirit of the 
Earth—a being of whom practically nothing is, or apparently 
can be, known, except that he uses our globe as his physical 
body. Our great President wrote almost all that can be 
said about him in Man: Whence. How and Whither (p. 61 in 
the first edition), and I myself made some reference to him in 
Chapter V of The Hidden Side of Things. .It does not appear 
that he takes any notice of us; he may not even be aware 
of our existence; but it has been discovered that he isto 
some slight extent affected by certain types of music, that he 
in some incomprehensible way regards this music as his own 
doing, and an expression of himself. On the other hand, other 
attempts at so-called music and all horrible noises (such as 
those made by machinery) seem to annoy him. The whole 
subject is, however, remote and obscure, and it is difficult to see 
how it can be pursued further with the means at present at ОШ 
disposal. The only object in introducing it here is to avoid 
the possibility of confusion between titles which are perhaps 
too much alike, though applied to beings so entirely different. 


LÁ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MR. KRISHNAMURTI' 


Bv C. T. SRINIVASAN, M.A. 
(Professor of Philosophy, Annamalai University, India) 


Lr fact that a non-Theosophist has been asked to speak 

on this happy occasion is the surest sign of a change in 
your attitude, brought about by the profound teachings of 
Mr. Krishnamurti. He professes to be no longer the head 
of an organization with definite ideals and rules which, in 
his view, are limitations. On the other hand, he claims the 
whole thinking humanity for his audience, and hence, he is 
not the special property of any single institution or society. 
I can judge him only from a distance; but his thoughts, when 
understood, bring us together on a common platform of 
speculation. Expectations or personal regard ought not to 
doud our vision when we are concerned with his philosophic 
thoughts. 

Is Mr. Krishnamurti a mystic or a philosopher? is the 
question that coníronts us at first. We need not mind his 
denials or avowals. А real artist does not usually know to 
What particular school he belongs. It is the critic who has 
to pass the judgment. 

Is there any central metaphysical principle running 
through Krishnamurti's writings and speeches? If so, does 


‘A lecture delivered at Bangalore on the occasion of his 38th Birthday. 
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he establish it on a rational ground or on his own personil | 
experience ? If it is the latter, I have nothing to do with it 
А personal experience gets the stamp of truth only if it is 
capable of being  universalized. But Mr. Krishnamurti 
seems to emphasize both. As all experience is truly individual, 
one need not fight shy of attempting to get at truth 
through it. Again his emphasis on Understanding suggests 
a metaphysical background, perhaps unsuspected by the 
great thinker. 

He is a perfect mystic from the literary point 
of view. His cryptic sayings and epigrammatic pieces 
with their dilemmas and seeming contradictions may 
appeal to a few who feel it intellectual to admire 
and appreciate them. But the yawning gaps between one 
thought and another are likely to swallow us, the poo 
prosaic logicians. Take, for instance, the following lines: 
“I saw a man coming towards me. I shed tears of aching 
memory.” “In the far distance a lone star holds the sky. 
Any interpretation put upon them may suit the interpreters 
purpose, but still it will leave the widest ground for explana 
tions of diverse kinds. When we read his poems, we read 
the thoughts of a learned mystic, profound in his gesthetic 
contemplation, without any sympathy for those who struggle 
to understand them. Such poems are to be read, admired, 
but alas, to be forgotten too soon. The self-possessed poise of 
a great poet cannot be easily communicated to other inquisitive 
minds. Explanations make them dry and abstract, and simple 
appreciations leave our ignorance untouched. The same 18 
the case with most of the pieces of Robert Browning, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Maeterlinck and others. The emotion of the 
moment transcends the cause-bound intellectual balance, and 
what is then expressed is beyond another's scrutiny 0 


understanding. Fortunately, we have his speeches, talks and 


answers which, thank God, are not like his poems. To 
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Krishnamurti, all organized religions are false. “ My teaching 
is neither mystic nor occult, for І hold that both mysticism 
and occultism are man's limitations upon Truth." This 
disposes of his relations with the Society that made him. He 
sys: "I have shattered the very rock on whichI grew." 
How far he has succeeded, we shall see presently. 
Metaphysically speaking, Mr. Krishnamurti is a specula- | 

tive genius with a clear vision of truth, but unable to express 
itin term$ of cold logic. But there is the higher logic of 
Life, the rational order of existence, with which he tries to 

| be consistent, The Real is also the rational, otherwise the 
understanding of it will be impossible. The simple fact 
that you and I can understand each other is enough to prove 
the rational nature of the Reality. It is reason that makes 
possible the common understanding in all its aspects, social, 
elhical and philosophical. Reason appears as instinct in the 
animals and lower species and as habit and choice in the 
higher orders. The full possibility of reason is however 
not easily understood, and hence the mystic's contempt for it 
and the saint’s indifference to it. To say that Reality cannot 
be reasoned out is also a rational statement. What transcends 
reason cannot be less rational, for it is the same reason 
stripped of all its seeming limitations. We give a special 
name, “Intuition,” for this aspect of it. Individuality, accord- 
ing to Mr. Krishnamurti, is transcended in the contemplation 
of the whole as Life. Such an understanding “ releases 
Life” from its bondage to illusions. The ideal is Life in 
Freedom, which can only be felt and experienced. What is 
intuitively comprehended in such a state may be called by 
any name, Life, Pure Consciousness, Duration, Brahman, | 
Absolute Idea, Noumenon, etc. But every one of these names | 
has its own imperfection; for a name refers to an object in 
thought, but the Reality in question is never an object. 


| Reality is not what is evident to consciousness as its object, 
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but what makes possible the very consciousness itself with iy | 
subject-object relations. Hence Mr. Krishnamurti says: “ That 

which is describable is not truth.” But the knowledge of the 

indescribability, or inexpressibility, implies an implicit under. 

Standing of it. He says: “By becoming aware of the 

hindrances for yourself, by confronting them with your hear! 

and mind, you will free yourself from them, and thereby 

realize that harmony, the poise of understanding." Thes 

barriers to the understanding of the Present niust be sem | 
and eliminated in consciousness. Well, this is pure meta. 

physic enquiry and nothing else. ‘ With the discernment 

of the true comes the understanding in which there ism 

effort and no discipline," he says. But it is not without this 

intellectual effort or discipline that he has arrived at thi 

truth. 

What then, is Mr. Krishnamurti's idea of Reality ? He 
calls it Life in one place, perfect Happiness, Truth, and Love 
in other places. He says: “That which is living, 8 
changing, cannot be described." Не has thus contribute 
some fresh thoughts to metaphysics with an originality 
truly admirable. This seems to be a practical application 
of Bergson’s Philosophy, where change, not things thai 
change, is the Reality. But the eternality of change, as the 
Reality, is changeless! While Bergson arrives at Reality by? 
consideration of biological grounds and limitations of mere 
consciousness, Mr. Krishnamurti establishes his Reality by 
an appeal to the individual's immediacy of experience. The 
harmony of Life is brought about by the understanding of са 
underlying unity of all individuals.” Не says agam: 
" [ntuition is the highest point of intelligence and by keeping 
intelligence constantly awake, you invite intuition which 18 
the. guiding light by which you should conduct your life 
instead of beliefs and dogmas.” His insistence on “ {ей 
doubt, and keeping intelligence constantly awakened ” is only 
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а metaphysical tip expressed without the usual technical 
garb. To him, “intuition is the highest point of intelligence 
and intelligence is the accumulation of experience ». Else- 


ommon experience of the individual, 
is the 


From 


where he refers to the c 
which demands our close study. Truth, to him, 
completeness of life. It is a whole wherever it is. 
this point of view, a central cosmic consciousness is impossible 
as consciousness is always subjective. This is his contribution 
to mode£n thought, the grounds of his conclusion being 
most original. He may disown philosophy, but philosophy 
is the judgment on the ultimate, and hence, every one of 
such judgments adds to its stock, although he may not be 
conscious of it. 

Krishnamurti's idea of life as an unceasing change, is, 
empirically speaking, correct. But even according to his 
ideas, there is a glimpse of an eternal background, the sub- 
stratum of this dynamic life. Change implies time, and time 
is an illusion as per his own statement. But intensive 
Living and Action presuppose an idea of Time ; and Time then 
assumes a superiority over the Reality he establishes! This 
criticism is not based upon mere logic. It is a serious defect 
in his system of thought though he is not bound to any 
system of thought. Mere denial cannot erase a self-contradic- 
tion or a logical inconsistency. 

As an independent thinker relying on no authority, he is 
unrivalled. Most of his daring conclusions may appear 
dogmatic at first sight. But they are based on the application 
of common sense to one’s own experience. It is only a great 
speculative genius that can condemn even “ the observation of 
the highest plane as a mere observation of outer phenomena ”. 

Mr. Krishnamurti has broken away from the traditions 
and beliefs of the great Society that really made him. It is 
only the bold independent thinkers that can see Truth as it is. 
He is a Dhīrah, a hero in thought. Neither considerations of 
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personality nor prejudices cloud his vision. That is the real | 
greatness of the man. He must be classed among the great 

adventurers in thought like Hume, Bergson and James. Ви 

speculation with them is only an end in itself, while with 

Mr. Krishnamurti, it is his very life, the life that is the 

whole, not merely all-pervading. The metaphysical conclu. 

sion that we find in him is not a system of thought for its 

own sake, but concerns Truth, which he calls Life. You may | 
call it realization or release of life, but they are only new 

terms for perfect knowledge of the situation, the ideal of the 

Vedanta. Reality is perfect at any given moment i 

dependent of our comprehension or ignorance. “He 

who realizes Life becomes Life,” he says. Brahmavid 

Brahmaiva bhavati2 It must be realized here and now. 

Atra Brahma samashnute.’ Most of his statements appear like 

translations of the statements in the Brihadiranyaka and 
other Upanishads. But they are his own, based upon the 
solid rock of independent reasoning and unbiassed conscious 
experience. 

Let us not forget the great work done by Dr. Besant ani 
other great souls who chose this philosopher for а high 
purpose. Some of you may feel that he has not fulfilled their 
expectations of him. But the greatness of the choice 1s there. 
Sincerity of purpose yields results far above the expectations 
or intentions. Who has not been benefited by the brilliant 
translations of the Upanishads and Shankara’s works sani 
ed by the Theosophical Society from time to umet 
Mr. Krishnamurti, though he may not be conscious of it, Is 
the genuine product of Theosophical culture. The Society, 
I hope, will go on for ever doing its good work x 
humanity in spite of Mr. Krishnamurti's well-mean 
criticism. As a social and religious organization, А 


t The Brahma-knower verily becomes Brahman. 
? Then he attains Brahman. 
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influence is widespread, while Mr. Krishnamurti's teach- 
ing is comprehended only by a limited few. In fact the 
greatness of the Society is enhanced by the great work of its 
rebel Messiah. Mysticism is yielding ground to pure 
philosophy. 

In conclusion, I should say that Mr. Krishnamurti’s 
Philosophy would be helpful to those who desire to under- 
sand the Philosophy of Shankara. For it provides the 
necessary attitude of mind to enquire into the nature of 
Reality. Krishnamurti’s Philosophy comes very near Advaita 
but lacks its logical perfection. What hides the Truth is one’s 
own ignorance which Shankara calls Adhyàsa, a mistaken trans- 
ference. The self as the changeless basis of all experience is the 
highest Reality which he proves by the metaphysical method 
of Avasthatraya—an enquiry into one’s own experience. 
Here also the knowledge grasped is intuitive—it is nota 
special intuition, but one present in all the human beings and 
found only in the full use of Reason, as applied to the common 
experience of mankind. Some day, let us hope, Mr. Krishna- 
murti will give us the necessary proofs for his sweeping 
statements. His attainment will be of no use to anyone unless 
he shows us the metaphysical grounds of his sublime 
generalizations. We need not be afraid of “patterns of 
others’ thoughts,” or elusive intellectual formule, so long as 
we are sure of our reasoning faculty and independent 
judgment. 


THE PERSONALITY OF 
KRISHNAMURTI AS PHILOSOPHER 


Bv C. JINARAJADASA 


I SHOULD like to supplement the preceding article of Pro- 

fessor C. T. Srinivasan with an aspect of the problem 
which is just now perhaps unique to Krishnamurti, among 
those who are philosophical thinkers and exponents. Usually 
one gets a better idea of what a philosopher stands for bj 
reading his works, and by completely eliminating what he 
may be as a person, than by seeing his philosophy related to 
his personality. But one element in the problem of Krishne 
murti is that there are certain occasions when the significance 
of his philosophy is reinforced, so far as а listener's life is 
concerned, by his personality, or by something in connection 
with that personality which gives a colouring to his teaching 
which is not at all reflected when that teaching is merely 
read. 

Whatever Krishnaji himself may say on the problem, 
one of the remarkable things about him is a certain duality А 
his nature. ОЁ course it is this that was prophesied by his 
sponsors when he was a boy. It was then stated that while 
Krishnamurti when grown to manhood would be “the 
disciple,” there would be at the same time associated with him 
a greater personality called the World-Teacher. Interminable 
disputes will arise—they have already begun—concerniné 
when any particular address or action of Krishnaji is of the 
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disciple, and when it is of the greater Personality. But it is 
the appearance or overshadowing of this greater Personality 
which gives a bias to his teaching which is not to be evaluated 
interms of philosophy, at any rate to some listeners who are 
present at the time. This bias is something so very subtle 
that it can scarcely be described in words. Yet, at the same 
time, it is so very powerful that no appraisal of Krishnaji's 
philosophy can be correct until Krishnamurti as a person is 
considered with his philosophy. 

It is not always at every address of his that the mys- 
terious elements leading to what I have called the “ bias ” 
manifest themselves; but when that mysterious something 
happens, then there comes into the words from his lips a 
power or a quality which gives a new dimension to what 
he says. 

| have on record with me what happened on two 
striking occasicns in the year 1926. I quote from the ori- 
ginal letters among my private papers, and I quote them in 
support of this thesis of mine that the personality of Krishna- 
murti is undoubtedly a factor, not only in the development of 
his teaching, but in the reaction of people to them. That 
reaction is certainly not purely emotional nor is it fantastic ; it 
is something so deep and profound that no mere reading of his 
words will give the value which his personality radiates on 
these occasions of the overshadowing. 

In one of the Camp Fire talks at Ommen in 1926, 
somewhat unexpectedly in the course of his address there was 
а change, and he used definitely the personal pronoun “I” in 
away which was quite unusual with him. The following is 
the quotation from his address, which is found in The Pool of 
Wisdom. It is to this particular time of his address that the 
second extract which 1 publish refers. The first extract 
tefers to events in the course of the private meetings at Eerde 
Castle, which preceded the Camp. 
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What have you, with your phrases, with your lab i | 
books, achieved ? " ois v 
How many people have you made happy, not in th i 
things, but in the way of the Eternal ? SEN 
Have you given the Happiness that lasts, the Happiness tha! 


never failing, the Happiness that cannot be dimmed by a passing 
cloud ? 


You must ask yourself what you have done. 


In what way have you created a protecting wall, so that people 
shall not slip into pitfalls ? 


How far have you built a railing along that deep river into 
which every human being is liable to fall ? 


How far have you helped those people who want to climb? 


How far has it been your ambition to lead someone to that 
Kingdom of Happiness, that garden where there is unchanging light, 
unchanging beauty ? 


You must question yourself; you must reason with yourself, 
as I have questioned and reasoned with myself. 


We invent phrases to satisfy ourselves. 


And with all that you have at your disposal, with all these 
things which you think are really vital and important, what have 
you done ? 


In what manner have you brought forth that precious jewel, 
so that it shall shine and guide the whole world ? 


In what way have you given, in what way have you grown, 
and in what way have you led others ? 


It is very gratifying and very satisfying to call ourselves W 
different names and different types, and to segregate ourselves 
and to think that we are different from the rest of the world. 


But, if you are all these things, have you saved one from 
sorrow ? 


Have any of you given me Happiness—“me” the ordinary 
person ? 


Have any of you saved me sorrow ? 


> | 
Have any of you given me the nourishment of heaven when 
was hungry ? 


Have any of you felt so deeply that you could throw yourselí 
into the place of the person who is suffering ? 


What have you produced, what have you brou£ht forth ? 
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What is your work ? 


Why should you be different because you belong to different 
societies, different sects, have different temperaments E 


In what are you different from myself? 
What is your work and what is your purpose ? 
What have you done with your days? 


In what way have you fulfilled those things that are given, and 
in what condition and in what manner do you hold yourself ? 


And what has it all meant to each one of you ? 


And now myself, being an ordinary person, I would ask you to 
look at my point of view; I would ask you to come and look through 
my window, which will show you my heaven, which will show you 
my garden and my abode. 


Then you will see that what matters is not what you do, what 
you read, what any person says you are or are not, but that you 
should have the intense desire to enter into that abode where 
dwells Truth . 


Because there lies true Happiness, there is the only Kingdom 
worth possessing—not in useless phrases. 

And I would have you come and see it; I would have you 
come and feel it; I would have you come, and think, and ponder over 
it, and not say to me: “ Oh, you are different, you are on the moun- 
tain top, you are a mystic." 


You give me phrases and cover my Truth with your words. 
I do not want you to break with all that you believe. 
I do not want you to deny your temperament. 


dai 1 do not want you to do things that you do not feel to be 


But, are any among you happy ? 
Have you, any of you, tasted Eternity ? 


| Do you know what Immortality is, what Truth is? By that 
oniy can you be judged and by nothing else. 


Do not invent phrases; do not cover the Truth by things that 
аге not real, that have no purpose, no vitality, that do not give you 
strength and ecstasy of purpose. 


Isay, if you come to that Kingdom and live and abide there, then 
you will possess the spark of the genius, then you will belong to those 
Who are the true builders, who give Happiness to the world. Then 
Уби аге giving, you are producing, and whatever you do will bear the 
mark of the creator. 
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I say that I am on firmer ground, on more beautiful ground, with | 
greater strength, greater glory, than those who are in the bog, than 
those who think that, because it is so difficult to break all the things 
that thay have created, it is very difficult to reach my Kingdom, that 
it is very difficult to come there. 


But surely, if you were in the bog, you would not hesitate to 
step on firmer ground where there is sunshine, freshness and pure 
air. 


You must choose. 


What does temperament, what do titles matter, if you have | 
entered that Kingdom which is the source of Truth, the source of 
Eternity, where you cease to be as a separate self ? 


Why should you hesitate to come and see? I do not ask you to 


follow me; but I ask you to come and look at those things that are 
real, that are permanent. 


I 


A Letter 
Star Camp, Отта. 
July 20, '26. 


On Sunday the 11th we had a most wonderful talk ani 
felt the presence of the Lord in a very real way. Krishna} 
himself told me afterwards that he had had a difficulty in аф 
saying “I” instead of “Him” all through, but І think that 
even without that we all knew that He was there. | 

Ever since that day it seems as if each day we have had 
more of His presence, and that each morning has drawn us 
closer into the Heart of the Lord. Each morning we meditat 
ed together and although Krishnaji was not physically preset! 
with us we felt him just as near and we have been welde 
into a beautiful unity. The whole Castle has become alive 
and all the wcods seem to be rejoicing with us in His bu 
The weather has been glorious, almost Indian in heat, cloud: 
less skies. ; a 

Each morning Krishnaji has been talking to u$ 0 7 
Kingdom of Happiness and of how we might enter it anc 
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abide in it for ever. And he has truly taken us into that | 
Kingdom and made us taste of that “serious joyousness x | 
which he has described. We have lived in an enchanted | 
land and been carried to heights of experience which I think 
must change life completely for us all. I never thought such | 
happiness was possible on earth. And so much have we | 
become a unity that we seem to be only one consciousness and 
when you speak to one you speak to all. | 
On Sunday last again we all felt the Lord, only far more | 
strongly, and it seemed as if we had reached the height, but 
that day fell far behind when yesterday came. Then once 
more He spoke and used the personal pronoun. Krishnaji 
said: “Follow Me and I will show you the way into the 
Kingdom of Happiness, I will give to each of you the key with 
which you can unlock the gate into the garden." 
It was far more wonderful and beautiful even than the 
28th,’ firstly because He was there with us not for a few 
moments but for an hour. Secondly, whereas on thé 28th one 
could feel the disassociation of personality between the Lord 
and Krishnaji, now it seems all to have gone and They are 
Опе, Krishnaji has become the Lord. There was no longer 
any difficulty for him to say: “Follow Me," he could not 
help it, for he ís the Lord. 
And even I who am not in the least clairvoyant could see 
the face of the Lord through the face of Krishnaji and I sat in 
His aura and it was so brilliant that I was almost blinded. 1 
found it very difficult not to weep, it was so infinitely beauti- | 
ful, so touching, so divine. As Krishnaji ceased to speak 
Jadu* got up and threw himself at Krishnaji’s feet, and as He | 
raised him with such a look of divine compassion it was almost 
the most touching moment of all. I longed to follow suit but 
I caught Krishnaji's eye and be stopped me. 


' At Adyar, December 28, 1925.—C.J. 
* The late Yadunandan Prasad.—C.J. ! 
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I write ecstatically because I can let myselí go to you, and | 


I am in an ecstasy for I have seen and known for myself апі 
there was none needed to tell me. I suppose I shall have to 
come down to earth again but I hope I shall always be able t; 
keep something of the Heaven into which 1 have entered with 
me for all time. 


П 


A Letter 
31. VII. 26. 


I left Ommen on Wednesday morning, two days before 
the Congress closed, and so cannot tell you what happened 
since I left, but Krishnaji’s speech at the Camp Fire on 
Tuesday’ was all I, or anybody else, could ever hope or wish 
to hear. I could not have listened to anybody else after that, 
and was glad to come away. 

What all the other people have felt or will say, I ignore, 
but I know, as I know I am living, that the Lord was there all 
the time and was speaking with Krishnaji's voice. | 

At first К. began іп the usual way, though I noticed ( 
was very near him) an unusual dignity in his appearance. His 
face had grown strangely powerful and stern, his eyes, al 
times half-veiled, as if looking inwards, had an unusual fire, 
and even his voice sounded deeper and fuller. The power 
went on increasing with every word he uttered. One felt it 
rise and surround all that great gathering of people 25 3 
tremendous tide. There was a strange stillness—nobody 
moved or made a sound even after it was all over. Alter 
about ten minutes, as the well-turned, authoritative Am 
had gathered more and more strength, came the words: Wha 
have you given Me when I was hungry?” and from a 
onwards, till the end, it was always in the first person. 

! July 27, 1926. 
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speech you will read, and so will I, but I know I shall not | 
find in it a tenth part of what I heard. Talk of “opening the | 
doors of the mind”! It was as if all the doors and windows 
had been opened and the free, pure air of the mountain tops 
was pouring in. It is not to be described. What can one 
say? The Lord was there and He was speaking. I think I 
have, as a rule, a fair amount of control over my feelings, 
but when it was over I discovered I was trembling from head 
to foot and had only one idea: get out of the crowd and go 


by myself in the woods. 
I dont know what all the others thought or felt, as I 


came away the morning after without seeing anybody. I 
only saw Krishnaji because he sent for me at the last 
moment. He was as dear and aífectionate as ever, and as I 
was telling him how his whole appearance had changed the 
evening before he said: * I wish I could see it too." 

The speech must have been for many like a bomb 
shattering many cherished theories and comíortable beliefs. 
But "When half-Gods go, the Gods arrive". May all 
realize this and remembering that He has said: “ I came not 
to bring peace, but a sword,” be willing to leave all and 


follow Him. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF HELENA 
PETROVNA VON HAHN 
(BLAVATSKY) 


By MARY K. NEFF 
(Continued from p. 304) 
II 


THE CHILD * MEDIUM” 


IN a pamphlet called Hints on Esoteric Theosophy, No. 1, i 
1882, there appears a long extract from a letter by Madame Dias Д 
which deals with а phase of her childhood little known in these 02) 
It is given below in full, except for short opening and closing pers 
graphs: 

* For over six years, from the time I was eight or nine 
years old until I grew up to the age of fifteen, I had an 
old spirit (Mrs. Т... L. . . she called herself), who 
came every night to write through me, in the presence 0 
my father, aunts and many other people, residents of Тї 
and Saratoff. She gave a detailed account of her lite, state 
where she was born (at Revel, Baltic Provinces), how st 
married, and gave the history of all her children, including 
a long and thrilling romance about her eldest daughter, ЖЕ 
апа the suicide of her son F. who also came # 


! She supplied this name to Mr. Sinnett—Tekla Lebendorff. 
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times and indulged in long rhapsodies about his sufferings as 
a suicide. 

“The old lady mentioned that she saw God and the 
Virgin Mary, and a host of angels, two of which bodiless 
creatures she introduced to our family, to the great joy of 
the latter, and who promised (all this through my hand- 
writings) that they would watch over me, etc., etc., tout 
comme il faut. 

“She even described her own death, and gave the name 
and address of the Lutheran pastor who administered to her 
the last sacrament. 

“She gave a detailed account of a petition she had 
presented to the Emperor Nicholas, and wrote it out verbatim 
in her own handwriting through my child's hand. 

"Well, this lasted, as I said, nearly six years—my 
writings—in her clear old-fashioned, peculiar handwriting and 
grammar, in German (a language I had never learnt to write 
and could not even speak well) and in Russian—accumulating 
in these six years to a heap of MSS. that would have filled 
ten volumes. 

"In those days this was not called spiritualism, but 
possession. But as our family priest was interested in the 
phenomena, he usually came and sat during our evening 
seance with holy water near him, and a goupillon (how do you 
call it in English ?)! and so we were all safe. 

"Meanwhile one of my uncles had gone to Revel, and 
had there ascertained that there had really been such an 
old lady, the rich Mrs. Т... L. . ., who, in consequence 
of her son's dissolute life, had been ruined and had gone 
away to some relations in Norway, where she had died. My 
uncle also heard that her son was said to have committed 
Suicide at a small village on the Norway coast (all correct as 
given by “ the Spirit”), 


! An aspergill. 
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* [n short all that could be verified, every detail and 
circumstance, was verified, and found to be in accordance 
with my, or rather “the Spirit’s ” account ; her age, number 
and name of children, chronological details, in fact every. 
thing stated. 

“When my uncle returned to S. Petersburg he desirei 
to ascertain, as the last and crucial test, whether a petition, 
such as I had written, had ever been sent to the Emperor, 
Owing to his friendship with influential people in the 
Ministére de l'Intérieur, he obtained access to the Archives, 
and there, as he had the correct date and year of the petition, 
and even the number under which it had been filed, he soon 
found it, and comparing it with my version sent up to hin 
by my aunt, he found the two to be facsimiles, even toa 
remark in pencil written by the late Emperor on the margin, 
which I had reproduced as exactly as any engraver o 
photographer could have done. 

* Well, was it the genuine spirit of Mrs. L. . . wh 
had guided my medium hand? Was it really the spiri 
of her son F. . ., who had produced through me in his 
handwriting all those posthumous lamentations and wailings 
and gushing expressions of repentance ? 

* Of course, any spiritualist would feel certain of the 
fact. What better identification, or proof of spirit identity; 
what better demonstration of the survival of man after death, 
and of his power to revisit earth and communicate with the 
living, could be hoped for or even conceived ? | 

“ But it was nothing of the kind, and this experience oi 
my own, which hundreds of persons in Russia can allirm— 
all my own relations to begin with—constitutes, as you wil 
see, a most perfect answer to the spiritualists. 

“ About one year after my uncle’s visit to S. Petersburg, 
and when the excitement following this perfect verification 
had barely subsided, D. . ., an officer who had served Ш 
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my father's regiment, came to Tiflis. He had known me 
as а child of hardly five years old, had played constantly 
with me, had shown me his family portraits, had allowed me 


ck his drawers, scatter his letters, etc., and, amon£st 


to ransa 
pon ivory of 


other things, had often shown me a miniature u 
an old lady in cap and white curls and green shaw], saying 
it was his old aunty, and teasing me, when I said she was 
old and ugly, by declaring that one day I should be just as 
old and ugly. 

“To go through the whole story would be tedious ; to 
make matters short, let me say at once that D... was 
Mrs. L. . s nephew—her sister's son. 

“Well, he came to see us often (I was 14 then), and one 
day asked for us children to be allowed to visit him in the 
camp. We went with our governess, and when there I saw 
upon his writing-table the old miniature of his aunt, my 
spirit! I had quite forgotten that I had ever seen it in my 
childhood. I only recognised her as the spirit who for nearly 
six years had almost nightly visited me and written through 
me, and І almost fainted. ‘It is, it is the spirit, I screamed ; 
‘itis Mrs. Т... L.. ‘Of course, it is, my old aunt; but you 
don’t mean to say that you have remembered all about your old 
plaything all these years?’ said D. . ., who knew nothing 
about my spirit-writing. ‘I mean to say I see and have seen 
your dead aunt, if she is your aunt, every night for years; she 
comes to write through me.’ ‘ Dead ?’ he laughed, * but she 
is not dead. I have only just received a letter from her from 
Norway, and he then proceeded to give full details as to 
where she was living, and all about her. 

“That same day D... was let into the secret by my 
aunts; and told of all that had transpired through my medium- 
ship. Never was a man more astounded than was Dc, 
and never were people more taken aback than were my 
venerable aunts, spiritualists, sans le savoir. 
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“It then came out that not only was his aunt not dead | 
but that her son F..., the repentant suicide, l'esprit 
souffrant, had only attempted suicide, had been cured of his 
wound, and was at the time (and may be to this day) employed 
in а counting-house in Berlin. 

“ Well then, who or what was * the intelligence’ writing 
through my hand, giving such accurate details, dictating 
correctly every word of her petition, etc., and yet romancing 
so readily about her death, his sufferings after death, etc, 
etc. ? Clearly, despite the full proofs of identity, nof the 
spirits of the worthy Mrs. Т... L..., or her scape | 
grace son Е. .., since both these were still in Ње land 
of the living. ‘The evil one, said my pious aunts; ‘the 
Devil of course, bluntly said the Priest. Elementaries 
some would suppose, but according to what——" has told me, 
it was all the work of my own mind. I was a delicate chili 
I had hereditary tendencies to extra-normal exercise of mental 
faculties, though, of course, perfectly unconscious then o 
anything of the kind. Whilst I was playing with the miniature, 
the old lady’s letters and other things, my fifth principle (cil 
it animal soul, physical intelligence, mind, or what you wil] 
was reading and seeing all about them in the astral light, just as 
does the mind of a clairvoyant when in sleep ; what it so saw 
and read was faithfully recorded in my dormant memory, 
although, a mere babe as I was, I had no consciousness of this 

“Years after, some chance circumstance, some trifling 
association of ideas, again put my mind in connexion with 
these long forgotten, or rather I should say never hithertt 
consciously recognised pictures, and it began one day : 
reproduce them. Little by little the mind, following thes 
pictures into the astral light, was dragged as it were into the 
current of Mrs. L...’s personal and individual associé 
tions and emanations; and then, the mediumistic impulse 

! One of the Brothers. 
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given, there was nothing to arrest it, and I became a medium, 
not for the transmission of messages from the dead, not for the 
amusement of elementaries, but for the objective reproduction 
of what my own mind read and saw in the astral light. 

“Tt will be remembered that I was weak and sickly, and 
that I inherited capacities for such abnormal exercise of mind 
—capacities which subsequent training might develop, but 
which at that age would have been of no avail, had not 
feebleness of physique, a looseness of attachment, if I may 
so phrase it, between the matter and spirit, of which we are 
all composed, abnormally, for the time, developed them. As 
it was, as I grew up, and gained health and strength, my 
mind became as closely prisoned in my physical frame as 
that of any other person, and all the phenomena ceased. 

* How, while so accurate as to so many points, my mind 
should have led me into killing both mother and son, and 
producing such orthodox lamentations by the latter over his 
wicked act of self-destruction may be more difficult to explain. 

" But from the first all around me were impressed with 
the belief that the spirit possessing me must be that of a dead 
person, and from this probably my mind took the impression. 
Who the Lutheran Pastor was who had performed the last sad 
rite, І never knew—probably some name I had heard, or seen 
In some book, in connexion with some death-bed scene, picked 
out of memory by the mind to fill a gap in what it knew. 

“Of the son's attempt at suicide I must have heard in 
EN of the mentally read letters, or have come across it, or 
mention of it, in the astral light, and must have concluded 
that death had followed, and since, young though I was, I 
knew well how sinful suicide was deemed, it is not difficult 
to understand how the mind worked out the apparently 
inevitable corollary. Of course, in a devout house like ours, 
God, the Virgin Mary and Angels were sure to play a part, 
as these had been ground into my mind from my cradle. 
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“Of all this perception and deception, however, | was 
utterly unconscious. The fifth principle worked as it listed ; 
my sixth principle, or spiritual soul or consciousness, was still 
dormant, and therefore for me the seventh principle at that 
time may be said not to have existed.” 

Her dearly beloved aunt, Madame Nadejda Andreevna Fade 
(only three years her senior, who affectionately called the little 
Helena “ Lelinka "), says many years later: 

"We who know Madame Blavatsky now in абе сал 
speak of her with authority, not merely from idle report. 
From her earliest childhood, she was unlike any other person 
Very lively and highly gifted, full of humour, and of most 
remarkable daring; she struck everyone with astonishment 
by her self-willed and determined actions . . . Those who 
have known her from her childhood would—had they been 
born thirty years later—have also known that it was a fatal 
mistake to regard and treat her as they would any other chili, 
Her restless and very nervous temperament, one that led her 
into the most unheard-of, ungirlish mischief; her unaccountable 
(especially in those days) attraction to, and at the same time 
fear of, the dead; her passionate love and curiosity for every- 
thing unknown and mysterious, weird and fantastical ; and 
foremost of all, her craving for independence and freedom oi 
action—a craving that nothing and nobody could control ; all 
this, combined with an exuberance of imagination and А 
wonderful sensitiveness, ought to have warned her Íriends 
that she was an exceptional creature, to be dealt with and 
controlled by means as exceptional. The slightest contradic- 
tion brought on an outburst of passion, often a fit of con- 
vulsions. Left alone with no one near her to impede her 
liberty of action, no hand to chain her down or stop her 
natural impulses, and thus arouse to fury her inherent comba- 
tiveness, she would spend hours and days quietly whispering, 
! Or Fedeyef. 
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as people thought, to herself, and narrating, with no one 
near her, in some dark corner, marvellous tales of travels 
in bright stars and other worlds, which her governess described 
as ‘profane gibberish’; but no sooner would the governess 
give her a distinct order to do this or the other thing, than 
her first impulse was to disobey. It was enough to forbid 
her doin a thing to make her do it, come what would. Her 
nurse, as indeed other members of the family, sincerely 
believed the child possessed ‘the seven spirits of rebellion’. 
Her governesses were martyrs to their task, and never suc- 
ceeded in bending her resolute will, or influencing by anything 
but kindness her indomitable, obstinate, and fearless nature. 
“Spoilt in her childhood by the adulation of dependents 
and the devoted affection of relatives, who forgave all to ‘ the 
poor, motherless child ’—later on, in her girlhood, her self- 
willed temper made her rebel openly against the exigencies 
of society. She would submit to no sham respect for or fear 
of public opinion. She would ride at fifteen, as she had at 
ten, any Cossack horse on a man’s saddle! She would 
bow to no one, as she would recede before no prejudice or 
established conventionality. She defied all and everyone. 
As in her childhood, all her sympathies and attractions went 
out towards people of the lower class. She had always 
perferred to play with her servants’ children rather than 
with her equals, and as a child had to be constantly watched 
for fear she should escape from the house to make friends | 
with ragged street boys. So, later оп in life, she continued | 
to be drawn in sympathy towards those who were in 
à humbler station of life than herself, and showed as 
Pronounced indifference to the ‘ nobility’ to which by birth 
She belonged." ? 


(To be concluded) 


| Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky, pp. 19-20. 


THE CENTURY GAP 


IN THE LIFE-STORY OF JESUS CHRIST 
By THE REV. JOHN BARRON 


D* ANNIE BESANT delivered a course of lectures on 
“ Esoteric Christianity," at the Queen's Hall, London, 

| in 1898. In 1901, the substance of these lectures appeared 

у | amplified with further detail, under the same title. М. 
| | Д С. К. S. Mead, sub-editor of the Theosophical Review, in his 
| bil notice concerning the book, mentioned that, although the 
| if author had no doubt high authority for the statements made, 
| i such as those relating to the date of the historic Jesus, the 
| ii gap of a century was a serious matter to fill. Later on 

| | Mr. Mead himself published a selection of Jewish traditions, 
| ' under the title of Did Jesus Live 100 B.C. ?, a title subse- 
| quently changed to Jewish Traditions concerning Jesus. | 
| In 1926, two articles by Dr. Strómholm, Ph.D., University 
| of Upsala, appeared in the Hibbert Journal, on “ The Riddle 
of the New Testament," which evidently indicated that the 

time had come when there was good authority for placing 

the real date of the historic Jesus long prior to the procurator- 

ship of Pilate, indeed four generations. A careful and 

independent scholar, who probably never heard of or read 

Esoteric Christianity, puts forward this conclusion, and also 

another, that Jesus was stoned by the Jews for representing 

І himself as the Son of God, that he was not crucified by the 
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Romans for claiming to be the King of the Jews. А “ Passion 
Drama" had been built up into which various incidents were 
made to fit, and to the consideration of this Dr. Strómholm 
devoted considerable space, though there is no hint of a 
mystery drama of Initiation being connected with it. 

Dr. Strómholm's task is a formidable one; and that 
is to demonstrate that as the allegories and tendency stories 
stand, “а clear and distinct import can be given," and 
that is, that even though the date be considerably prior, 
and outstanding events, such as the mode of death, 
for instance, are different from commonly received beliefs, 
yet there was an historic Jesus, and a real message. 

Jesus and the Apostles according to Dr. Strómholm were 
not contemporaries. As already indicated there was a con- 
siderable space of time between the Teacher and those 
referred to as Apostles. The original disciples of Jesus, 
whoever they might be or how many, are not mentioned; the 
interval is sufficient time for the rise of the two main sects. 
However, as readers of the New Testament know, according 
to Gospel chronology Paul was a contemporary both of Jesus 
and the Apostles; but, nowhere in the Epistles does Jesus 
appear as contemporary of Paul and his age. At the time of 
those whom we know of as Apostles, the two main divisions 
had developed, one that Dr. Strómholm names the Apostolic, 
living in Judea, appearing as an orthodox Jewish brother- 
hood, governed by twelve Apostles. “І assume," says 
Dr. Strémholm, “that the mysterious circle around tbe 
adherents of John's baptism or John’s disciples is this 
very congregation seen from the point of view of the other 
conéregation." 

The other .sect was widely dispersed through the 
Eastern parts of the Graeco-Roman empire, “the seven" 
(Acts VI) having some authority over it. Dr. Strómholm 
names it the * Stephanist" sect. The two sects lived much 
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apart. In Palestine, in the Apostolic sect, Jesus was | 
considered, in the main, as a man and Suffering hero. The 

Stephanist Jesus was essentially a divine person, and the 

preaching about him was highly abstract. 

During the long interval each of these congregations 
developed in its own way, and having each its own documents, 
When the concordat took place, the writer of Mark's gospel, | 
who for convenience in the article is named “ Mark,” fitted 
the two traditions together as best he could. The Stephanists 
had a sacrament of bread and wine. They believed that Jesus 
was stoned to death, the story of the Martyrdom of Stephen 
having its origin in the stoning of Jesus. 

The Apostolic sacrament consisted of fish and bread, 
“John’s disciples (=the Apostolic sect) and Jesus’ disciples 
(=the Stephanist sect) may be seen set off against one 
another in various Stephanist pieces, e.g. Mark m, 18, 
Matthew, XI, 18. We are told that the former fast, but 
the latter do not; and this practice by the Apostolics is 
confirmed by the Sermon on the Mount where the right 
method of fasting is laid down for them. Jesus is a wine 
bibber; John drinks no wine, the sacramental use of wine 
coming certainly from the Stephanists, while the Apostolic 
sacrament consisted of fish and bread." 

May not the two traditions coming down through the 
Church's history, viz. of an ordained ministry and a charis- 
matic ministry, have their sources in these earlier traditions? 

When the concordat was established, the united gathering, 
indicated in the feeding of the five thousand, was a Eucharistic 
feast. The five loaves and two fishes making the numbet 
seven, as indicating the Stephanists who had their seven 
Governors, and the twelve baskets indicating the twelve who 
were the Overseers of the Apostolic sect. With this fusion 
of the two the formation of literary matters became active 1D 
Palestine. 
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“The collector of manuscripts (named Mark) knew 
nothing independently, and so as to form a presentable 
historical work, he made Jesus a contemporary of Peter, and 
the misunderstanding once started, the rest followed; Jesus 
is made to appear with the apostles. 

* At a later period accounts or revelations are regarded 
as a legitimate support for the founding of sacramental 
observances, The washing of the apostles' feet in John XIII 
seems to have been originally a literary apparition story 
emphasizing the importance of a new and probably not long- 
lived sacrament.” 

There were three accounts of the death of Jesus, stoning, 
fastening to a cross or tree and stoning, and crucifixion. The 
amalgamated congregation in due course made its selections 
from its literary material and also the Passion dramas, which 
had been regularly performed, the fish in the Stephanist 
sacrament was dropped out, and wine retained. Paul 
though a Stephanist loyally stood by the agreement, and 
against the preaching of “Jesus stoned,’ preached “ Christ 
and him crucified.” 

Space does not permit a presentation of the argument ; 
but here, from a competent authority, is a recognition of the 
century gap, and an attempt to bridge it. 


NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


"m The first reference to the date for the birth of Jesus Christ as 
Me eatery before that usually given is found in a foot-note by the 
угры К.Н. in a pamphlet entitled Unpublished Writings of Eliphas 
an published in Calcutta, 1883. Foot-notes were added by the Master 
z THU by the initials Е. O., for “ Eminent Occultist," a phrase 

sed for Him in the correspondence of Mr. A. P. Sinnett and Mr. A. O. 
ub Eliphas Lévi said: “ Jesus, like all great Hierophants, had a 
н іс апі а secret doctrine." То this the Master added the foot- 

е: " But he preached it a century before his birth." 
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THE WORLD'S ECONOMIC CRISIS 


By JAS. S. McCONECHY 


| 
| (Hon. Secretary, Manchester Association of 
| Importers and Exporters) 


ITHIN the last two or three years certain economic 
tendencies have been recognized more fully and 
clearly by industrial and trading organizations than in the 


Er more early stages of trade depression. 


AUBE It is now beginning to be generally recognized that the 
|| | automatic connection between finance, production ani 
eM distribution of merchandise has broken down; that the output 


| of agriculture, mining and manufacturing has not been moving 
у I at equal pace in these three sections of industry ; that the 
| huge international debts mainly created during the War, are 
14.1 responsible for real, though invisible and not readily 
| | | recognizable, adverse influences leading to  inextricable 
9 financial and industrial complications; that the widespread 
| imposition of prohibitive import duties is dislocating the afore- 
| | time natural circuitous movement of international trade ; and 
| E that the unscientific use of gold, together with its uneconomic 
| transference {тот place to place, has destroyed the basic 

| relation of finance to industry and world-trade generally. | 
The normal pre-War productive activities of those nations 
that participated in the War were largely diverted to war 


h "n purposes, thus giving neutral countries the opportunity of 


manufacturing on a large scale the same kind of commodities 
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formerly produced by the combatants. These newly acquired 
powers of production as a matter of course were resolutely 
retained and extended after the War with jealous tenacity. 
These changed conditions introduced excessive and accelerated 
productive capacity in the belligerent and neutral countries 
| alike, which required a larger volume of currency and a more 
elastic system of finance, in order to keep workmen fully 
employed, and the ratio of consumption moving at the same 
pace as production, and thus prevent economic confusion and 
general disequilibrium between these two fundamentally 
complementary forces—productivity and consumability. 

It is now generally agreed that international debts are in 
reality an obligation of one country to transfer to another 
country a certain portion of its productive power in the form of 
goods or services. When the transfer of goods and services 
is not immediately possible or agreeable to the interests of 
the two countries directly trading with one another, then 
gold may be transferred; but the transference of that gold 
is only an indirect and deferred way of transferring goods 
and services. The nation that has transferred the gold 
has had to purchase it with goods and services and the 
nation that receives the gold must keep it in circulation 
by buying goods and services with it. If this is not done 
and the gold is locked up in Central Banks without issuing 
notes and giving credit against it, or by hoarding it in the 
personal custody of individuals, in either case, it is lying 
inert and not performing its proper function of money, thus 
stopping the orderly progressive growth of production. 

For all practical purposes, when gold ceases to circulate, 
the debt paid with it need never have been paid at all, because 
the payment has done no good as we see in the case of 
India, which country for over a century has parted with 

| millions of pounds sterling worth of its agricultural products Ыы 
| and has taken іп payment gold and silver (which metals | 
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have been hoarded in the earth), instead of taking in return 
useful clothing or machinery or other conveniences ani 
necessities of life, thus perpetuating an impoverished 
population where abundance should have existed everywhere, 
These international debts may also be discharged by long 
term or short term investments; this method again simply 
means a prolongation of the transference of goods ani 
services: if the long term investment is on a fixed rateo 
interest, that means that a yearly portion of the debtor 
country’s goods and services has to be sent to the creditor 
country and for which there is no corresponding immediate 
export. In the case of short term investments the portion 
of the debtor’s goods and services has to be sent to the 
creditor at shorter intervals. 

Short term loans lying in London are connected more | 
with securities and financial transactions unconnected with 
the actual transference of goods, as would be the case with 
commercial bills of exchange which represent the outward 
and inward flow of commodities in course of making, exchané 
ing and transporting them all over the world. 

As short term loans are usually connected with the 
finance of commerce rather than with the commodity site, 
debts discharged by them lack finality for they do not put the 
goods into the hands of consumers. They are also of a 
unstable character, so they are unreliable, because they ar 
always open to the risk of sudden withdrawal, just at the pan 
when industry and trade are most in need of financial assist 
ance. Partly on this account the operations of short tert 
loans have been at the bottom of many of the financial ant 
exchange crises. 

It is obvious that the policy of increasing tariffs adopted 
by every nation in the world has rendered the payment б 
debts by goods and services an almost impossible task. Ths 
practice has led to the diversion of the natural channels inl 
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artificial cross-currents which have no definite nor ascertain- 
able ending; consequently trade is held up in bogs and 
marshes. From this morass it is difficult to extricate industry 
and trade and place them again on the natural stream of 
international commerce which is so necessary for the main- 
tenance of healthy operations. The break in the free flow of 
goods and services from their source to their destination and back 
again to their source is most conspicuous in the United States 
of America, a country which, within a short space of time has 
experienced unbounded prosperity, immediately followed by 
dismal depression. America has systematically debarred goods 
getting over her tariff walls in payment of the principal and 
interest due on the immense loans that country made immedi- 
ately and for sometime after the War, an action that in itself is 
sufficient to send the orderly mechanism of international 
commerce out of order. The block caused by the refusal of 
| creditor nations to accept goods and services in discharge of 
international debts is responsible for the abnormal quantity of 
gold being located in one or two countries. These shipments 
of gold from one country to another are only a prolongation of 
the payment of the debts because the gold will not be effec- 
live till it is translated into goods and services. Gold, being 
at the same time a measure of value and a medium of 
exchange, fails as a “ measure” because, whoever possesses 
u is able to purchase more goods than he could when he || 
rst became the owner of it, when gold is hoarded or restricted 
in its natural circulation as money. The greater the 
demand for gold for exchange purposes without an adequate 
increase in supply, the greater will be the fall in general 
он and the greater the variation in the size of the 
measure"; hence so long as this process is going on, the 
Sreater will be the volume of goods that will have to be 


poten by the debtor in the final discharge of the original | P | 
ebt. | | 
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The policy followed by one or two creditor nations of 
insisting on their exports of goods as well as interest on their 
loans being paid in gold, and the preserving of that gold 
unemployed in their Central Banks, aggravates and intensifies 
the serious consequences of currency and credit contraction. 

It is asserted that since 1922 the United States has lent 
12 billion dollars to Germany, and that she is a creditor to the 
twenty European nations and is able to demand an average d 
£5,000,000 per annum from each, or in all £100,000,000. А 
this rate in ten years she would have all the gold in the 
world. France is to some extent in the same position. 

The very life-blood of our economic existence under ou 
present order of civilization depends on an orderly, cor 
tinuous, universal circulation of goods and services. If this 
circulation is misdirected, upset, unduly curtailed or expandei 
in any way for any length of time, there is no use shutting ou 
eyes to the calamitous conditions to which world commerce 18 
hastening. 

No country can afford to tie itself to the Gold Standat 
so long as two countries have supreme control and direction 
of the use and movement of gold, which is the basis of the 
legal tender of any country tying itself down to the limitation 
of the Gold Standard. All of them will become tributaries t 
the United States and France. T 

Wealth in the sense of energizing power and mater? 
comfort is enlarged or diminished just as the velocity 1n the 
circulation of money is stimulated or retarded; so if the 
velocity is reduced to immobility such as the aforementioned 
operations indicate, it is painfully evident that the world ы 
becoming poorer day by day, whilst with all the bounties 0! 
nature and science it should be overflowing with genuin 
prosperity. 1 

Lately, more serious discrimination has been exerc! 
Great Britain in the selection of overseas investments than 
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hitherto, and considering the losses that country has sustained 
in the past this is a very wise and necessary course of action. 
The greater care taken in procuring tangible guarantees of the 
validity and future soundness of the schemes financed has had 
an observable effect on foreign trade. 

The sudden change of some of the larger countries from 
that of debtors to creditors has had a blighting influence on 
world-trade as both debtor and creditor countries have found 
themselves operating on unknown ground, and the difficulties 
they have found themselves thrown into not only injures 
them but the adverse effects percolate throughout other 
countries. Whilst Britain lent trading corporations and 
concerns to develop trade, the U.S.A. lent to the Governments 
and claimed the right to control Central Bank policy. 
Credits have been given by that country in some cases too 
hastily and in others too slowly whilst, on the whole, trade 
has had to bear the brunt of the excessive lack of experience 
in the intricate operations of foreign trade. Credits have 
been created by the new creditor nations for the exploitation 
of either premature or impossible schemes, which, before 
the undertakings have been completed, have been abandoned, 
thus upsetting old established trades and industries, without 
replacing or strengthening them with serviceable new 
ones. The operatives that left the old industries are not 
able to go back to them with the same efficiency they 
had before, and those who have only worked on the new 
сопсетпз go to add to the unskilled unemployed army. 
This interference with the old and the incapacity to introduce 
new economic sound undertakings have led to dislocation 
and unemployment in many of the countries which the United 
States have been exploiting. 

Creditor countries have not sufficiently realized that 
though in many cases tariffs may be considered useful and 


necessary in new primary producing countries, in order 
8 
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to help them to build up new industries to keep the | 
population variously employed, creditor nations cannot have 
prohibitive tariffs if they want to carry on an export trade, 
and they cannot be international lenders of goods without 
being importers of goods, as capital can only be transferred 
| from one country to another through the medium of goods, 
| and the interest on the use of these goods which have 
| been exported can only be effectively paid in goods. 
Great creditor nations seem tooverlook this important fact: 
| they do not realize that there is a duty placed upon them to 
make the path easy by which the loan and interest thereon can 
| be paid and repaid ; if they sell goods in the world market they 
must be prepared to buy goods freely. For creditor nations to 
sell freely and not buy freely (or to sell more and buy less) 
they are setting in motion two incompatible and opposing forces. 
| This is not only an abstract truism but it is staring us in the | 
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face to-day in the form of the general destruction of the whole 
fabric of world-trade—mutual exchange. 

This clash of two irresistible forces is wrecking not only | 
the creditor nations themselves but also their debtors ani 
others as such a flagrant breach of economic law can only 
result in disaster. Creditor nations have no alternative but to 
il accept an adverse balance of trade as a corollary and comple 
[ ment to the huge exports they have made in the form ot 
i capital loans. l 
B The trouble is not so much in gold itself but in so far as it 
|! f affects the contraction or expansion of credit. In 1920 the 
| slump and subsequent depression was not caused through goli 

i i but through a mistimed contraction of credit and pe 
| Al Hi prolongated policy of deflation on stringent lines. Men 
| | I HS goods felt the effect of credit restriction immediately as in 192 , 
ШЕКЕ whilst cotton, wheat and primary products generally did not 
feel the full effect for months or even years and retailers wet 
comparatively immune. 
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The prolonged policy of contracting currency and credit 
has created a continuous downward trend of prices adversely 
affecting industry and commerce in almost every branch, and 
we have strong evidence of this in the reduced volume of 
British invisible imports, ship-owning earnings, banking and 
insurance commissions and the yield on foreign investments. 
In Great Britain, as in the rest of the world, the abnormal 
artificial cheapness of goods and services caused by 
contraction of currency and credit has brought about a spuri- 
ous fall in prices to the detriment and confusion of all 
concerned. 

When all that has been said in this treatise is boiled 
down to its fundamental point, it only means that the 
economic health of the world can only be maintained by a 
free, constant and untrammelled exchange of services every- 
where. Goods are but the concrete form of services. If 
each individual, from the meanest to the greatest, realizes 
that he has a service to perform to humanity in order to keep 
itin wholesome existence, then he will see that whatever 
task faces him it must be undertaken in the spirit of 
service or sacrifice to all and carried out to the very best of 
his ability. If this spirit could be diffused throughout the 
entire world then we would hear nothing more about national 
trade barriers, people inadequately clad, and starvation 
rampant, in a world overflowing with divine beneficence. 
Currency should be based on a unit of human labour, and 
when this is done there will be always a sufficient quantity 
in existence to serve as an automatic medium of exchange 
and an invariable measure of value. A currency based on a 
unit of labour connotes real, genuine brotherhood, and the 
promulgation of this gospel is a sphere of activity which 
the Theosophical Society is peculiarly and pre-eminently 
Suited to carry out. 


WHAT IS ISLAM?! 


By AHMED ALI, MA. 


(Principal of Islamia College, Vaniyambadi, India) 


TM is much misconception current about Islam. | 
is sometimes identified with national manners, fashions 
and modes of life: and more often with the preachings of the 
Holy Prophet Muhammad, who is regarded as its author арі 
Originator. It is for this reason that it is sometimes calle 
Muhammadanism, a term which is adopted in imitation i 
such names as Christianity and Buddhism, but which is ш: | 
known to the Muslims themselves. The Truth is that Islam | 
never originated from the preachings of the Holy Prophet 
Muhammad, who is only one of its exponents. The scope 
of Islam, in the true sense of the term, extends as far back 
as the creation of the world. 
Islam does not stand for any one religion. It simply 
means a joyous state of the human soul which has << 
its destiny. It is not a religion in the ordinary accepted 
Sense of the term. It is a religion, if by religion we mean 
a lucid state of consciousness which accompanies the fulfil- 
ment of life, a realization in which the sensations of the 
body, and the varying and unrestful states of the mind, have 
been fully transcended, balanced and harmonized. It 19 2 
blissful state of mind in which there is neither beginning = 
end, but an Eternal Now. Any man who has realized this 


! Substance of a paper read at Walajapet on January 29, 1933. 
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condition of poise and peace, who has stepped out of the 


ever-moving temporal procession of movements, in which 


mortal man is immersed, is a Muslim, no matter to what 
caste or creed or religion he may happen to belong. This 
perception, with its sense of peace, joy, expansion, rest and 
safety, constitutes the essence of every religion. We may, 
therefore, say that every religion in its pristine purity is no 
other than Islam. 


To a man of understanding there are not many 


religions but only опе religion. The various so-called 


religions are but different attempts to describe this 
one fundamental human experience. Truth is one. 
It is the formulation in words that leads to differ- 


ent religions. Truth, however, cannot be described in 
its full integrity. For it is personal, individual ex- 
perience. It cannot be grasped by the human mind, 
and much less, expressed in words. For what is described 
is not true, or, at least, is only partially true. Our thought 
1s discursive and relational. Conceptual synthesis cannot 
restore the integrity of the real. It gives us only a patch- 
work and not a harmony. Reality cannot be grasped by 
piecemealing. For it is a living whole. To know things 
in their uniqueness, in their indefeasible reality, therefore, we | 
must transcend discursive thinking. Truth can never be | 
approached by the human mind but only by immediate | 
Darshan or Vision. We cannot think our way into Reality. і 
Reality has to be felt and lived. | 
Religion in the true sense of the term is not an act of | 

knowing through the intellect, but a condition of being. It is | 
knowledge of Reality by contact and fusion, by intuitive | 
Opa and not by thought. We cannot know an object "t 
е у - fully unless we participate of its essence. Religion 
" participation in the free creative life of the Eternal. It is 

18 participation in God's essence that is called Islam. 
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Islam comes from the root word Slam implying self. 
surrender, safety, peace and salvation. The man has 
submitted himself to God's will. He has surrendered his 
Self entirely and unquestioningly to Allah. He no longer 
challenges or doubts or asks God to justify His ways. He 
takes no thought of himself. His mind is bound back to Goi 
and remains fixed and poised in Allah. He is absolutely 
tranquil under all conditions and is at peace with himself and 
others. In fine, he is secure and happy in Allah. This state, 
called by Hindus “Shanti” and by Christians the “ Kingdom 
of Heaven,” is pure Islam. 

Islam is thus a perception and a realization. It is nota 
mere formulation of an experience. Consciously or uncon: 
sciously, towards this end the whole of humanity is tending, 
Islam is not intended only for the favoured few, Every child 
of humanity, in its due time, will have to experience it. This 
is our destiny. Islam, therefore, is not a religion invented 
by the Holy Prophet. In the words of the Qur’an, it is “the 
Nature made by Allah in which He has made man ^5 itis as 
wide in its conception as humanity itself. бы 

Islam is a God-realization in the atmosphere of which 
every one can soar. Like other prophets who preceded bim, 
the Holy Prophet, in his own inimitable way, attained to 
this realization and gave to us the way in which he gained it. 

The Prophet realized fully that man can never gel 
peace so long as he clings to his egoistic self. He, theretort, 
pleaded with all the emphasis at his command that our selfish 
perishable self should be unconditionally surrendered. The 
questions arise: What is the self? Why should ae 
Surrendered? And how is the surrender to be qiu 
Muhammad answered all these questions by declariné e 
great formula: La Ilaha Illallah, of the perfect unity an 

absolute indivisibility of God. It was, said he, the funda: 
mental truth at the base of every religion worth the name. 
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Allah is one and eternal, indivisible and indefinable, not 
endued by form, nor circumscribed by limit; the first and the 
las, the outer and the inner, without issue or similitude, 
comprehending all things but comprehended of nothing. He 
is all-pervading and all-enveloping. Allah is the divine 
essence, the pure, simple, undifferentiated life-essence, of 
which all things are made, unmade and remade. Не is the 
life of all that is, the infinite complex Reality, that is finding 
manifestation in every grain of dust, as in the farthest star. 
In the words of the poet, he is “а motion and a spirit that 
impels all thinking things, all objects of all thought, and rolls 
through all things." 

Thus God according to the Holy Prophet is the only 
Reality. He is the essence, of which all things, including 
man, are made. The essence alone is eternal. Objects are 
its transformations, and they shall be resolved into it again. 
The key-note of the Prophet's realization is this perfect and 
absolute unity of the Eternal. In a hundred different ways he 
taught this fundamental article of his faith, and on a thousand 
different occasions did he recite and reiterate this magic 
formula, 
| God is the source and substance of all that exists. Man 
is this substance circumscribed and self-limited. He is in 
essence Allah, for there exists nothing in all the worlds save 
His essence. The sense of separateness is not real. Person- 
ality is a veil. Unless this false sense of “otherness” 
vanishes there can be no true peace. Self, as it creates 
division and sorrow, should be surrendered. The surrender 
I5 to be made through the awakening of understanding. 
Man-arfa-Nafsahu (know thyself) is the only remedy. Like 
the mist before the morning sun, of its own accord it will 
dissolve and disappear, on realization of its real nature. 

The doctrine of self-surrender as taught by Muhammad 
must be carefully understood. Опе may mistake it for 
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at-one-ment or union on the one hand, and annihilation 
on the other. It means neither. Union means becoming, 
and extinction connotes ceasing. Both these realiza 
tions imply a want, which is sought to be removed by 
conscious effort and struggle. Individuality is born an 
perpetuated during this very struggle. The Prophet, there 
fore, wanted us to realize the nature of individuality itsel, 
observing: “‘ If you know yourself, you know God,” ie., if you 
know yourself as naught, then God alone remains. God, he 
reiterated, is the only reality, He has no partner, nor like, nor 
equal. The “I” never existed. It never was, nor willbe, 
whether by itself or through God, or in God, or along with 
God. It can, therefore, never become, nor cease to be, The 
self has no existence, and what does not exist cannot merge 
or annihilate. One must realize that one’s existence is ni 
his own existence, but the existence of God, withou! 
becoming the existence of God, or entering into God, " 
proceeding forth from Him, or being along with Him, or in 
Him, or ceasing to be, or ceasing to cease. There is neither 
at-one-ment nor extinction, neither becoming nor ceasing. 
Seek not God consciously and with effort. See Him every: 
where. For He is the whole of existence. Self-surrender 
is not so much an attainment as an understanding. Itis no 
getting, through ceasing or becoming, but a condition of pure 
knowing, which is being. It is emancipation from a false 
conception. 

Personal God is a necessary step to reach the Impersonal 
As long as the Ego remains in any shape or form on the one 
side, Personal God will remain on the other. The Prophet 
never looked askance at a Personal God. In more than 
place in the Qur’an, we find God referred to as a friend ant 
a guide, as nearer to us than hands and feet, closer Би 
breathing, and interested in the welfare of each and ever! 
being. The Prophet knew fully well that all could not risë 
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to the conception of the Impersonal all at once. It is too 
intricate and difficult to be the religion of the masses. 
Certain disciplines were, therefore, prescribed by him, by 
following which all could, in time, attain to the same 
understanding and insight reached by Muhammad himself. 

It is to the heights of an Impersonal-Personal God that 
the Prophet invites us. Be it remembered, his God is not a 
void or a zero, but the only real thing that there is—the 
effervescing, loving, intelligent life-essence, of which all 
things are made. Nothing disappears except a false view, a 
limited horizon, an erroneous idea, a circumscribed vision. 
Individuality does not disappear, it is the sense of egoism and 
“otherness ” that completely vanishes; the world does not 
go out of existence, it is its power to ensnare and hold us 
captive that evaporates; effort and initiative do not cease, 
it is striving towards personal gain that becomes extinct. 
Thus nothing, in reality, disappears; the universe, with all 
its reality, will abide as fundamental as ever. 

In fine, Islam is a permanent condition of selflessness, 
timelessness, perfect balance and rest unimaginable. It 
IS a state of utter joy, utter peace and utter freedom, that 
comes through the realization of one’s own inherent 
nothingness, 


So many castes, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind, 
Is all that this sad world needs. 


Ir 18 written: “ All shall return to God.” It is written: “ All shall 
Perish save His Face.” Call Him Allah, call Him Jehovah, call Him 
Ahura Mazda, call Him Ishvara—names are many but He is one. 
We see the Sun from different places, but He stands the same 
unchanging Light in heaven, shining on all alike. We are all 
children of one Father ; why should we quarrel on the journey home ? 

à ANNIE BESANT 


TOWARDS A RELIGIOUS 
SYNTHESIS 


By JAMES Н. COUSINS, D. Lir. 
(Concluded from p. 325) 


T? discuss and place the entire Vedic pantheon on the 

fundamental design of four capacities, each operating 
in two directions, would call for a large book. We can only 
here give indications germane to the matter of synthesis, 
which future students can follow up, and in the following 
pass through growing wisdom to illumination and inspiration. 
We leave aside the elder Cosmic divinities, such as Indra 
and Varuna, and fix our attention on the three deities who 
stand at the head of the three lines of Hindu spiritual culture 
which radiate from the central conception expressed in 
the Trimurti (tri, three ; murti, image). 

These three embodiments of “the total push and 
pressure of the Cosmos” are Brahmáà, Vishnu and Shiva. 
Brahma embodies the fundamental creative impulse as fulfilled 
in the manifested Universe. ‘ Brahma is all,” says the 
Taittiriya Upanishad ; the creative nucleus in every atom, “ the 


‘One Spirit’s plastic stress", Brahma’s Shakti is the Goddess 


Sarasvati, who, seated on Her hamsa (swan) playing Her 
wina, is the presiding deity of creative energy expressed 10 
'* Adonais,” by Shelley. 
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culture. They take their place as the objective and subjective 
phases of the activity aspect of the Cosmic design which is 
reflected in the human design. Vishnu embodies limitation 
in substance and form, without which the creative impulse 
would be as ineffective as electricity without its filament 
that transforms energy into light. Не is called the 
Preserver outside India, but Conserver comes nearer ex- 
pressing His function. His shakti is Lakshmi, the patron 
deity of the home in which the creative impulse at the human 
level is expressed in the conservation of united affection 
and service dedicated to the race and to the mutual spiritual 
evolution of the partners in the ideal Hindu marriage, who 
are reflections of the God and His Shakti. Their place on the 
fundamental design is on the side of emotion. Shiva is 
commonly called the Destroyer. He is really the Changer; 
the element of flux and pliable adaptation without which the 
Cosmic impulse and limitation would not be able to pass into 
manifestation; a process which does denote a supersession of 
obsolete forms, hence their gradual destruction. Shiva is the 
Spirit of Evolution and the Teacher of Truth, that is, of dis- 
tilled experience through evolution. His Shakti is Parvati, 
through whom He communicates Truth to humanity, according 
to the Tantrashastras. They belong to the aspect of the 
Cosmic Life which is reflected in the cognitive aspect of 
human endowment. 

Beyond these, the total of these, is the unmanifested 
source from which they emerge, Para-Brahman (para, above or 
beyond), Who stands to them as the intuition in humanity does 
to its expressional media, with Surya, the Sun-God, as the out- 
turned aspect of the Inner Light, the Savitur towards whom 
the Brahmana daily turns as he worships the Light through 
the light in himself—which is the essence of the Gayatri- 
mantram. 


! See the voluminous works of Sir John Woodroffe. 
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Hindu Deific Synthesis 


Para-Brahman 


Surya 
Shiva | Vishnu 
Parvati Lakshmi 
Вгаһий 
Sarasvati 


This is “the square deific” of Whitman, but with all 
the difference between the Occidental and Oriental response 
to reality. 

From these fundamental embodiments of the Cosmic Life 
have sprung numerous sectional embodiments, mainly of 
significant phases of the activities of the fundamental 
deity which have been put into the stories of the Puranas. 
Shiva, to take only one indicative example, is called also 
Mahadeva (Great God) Аз the self-illumined Chief 0 
Ascetics (Yogis) he is Chandrashékhara (chandra, the 
the moon; shekhara, the forehead). He saved the world 
from being destroyed by a serpent, by swallowing its venom 
but retaining it in his throat; hence he is Nilakantha (nila, 
blue; kantha, the throat). As Rudra he is the destroyer of 
what needs destroying. As Natarajan he is the Lord of the 
Cosmic Dance. He is Paramashiva, the highest, and Sade 
shiva, the omnipresent. Shiva’s Shakti is not only Parvati, 
the mild Cosmic Mother, but also Kali, the raging Mother 
who attacks even her Lord. When She destroyed the 
buffalo demon (Bandasura, the embodiment of inertia) she 
was assisted by a number of Goddesses, опе of whom, 3? 
aspect of Herself, subsequently destroyed the demons Chanda 
and Manda, and was therefore given the combined nam 
Chamundi. Legend localized the exploit on Chamundi 
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Hill that overlooks Mysore City, and the localized aspect of 

the Cosmic Mother became the tutelary divinity of the | 
ruling family of the State. But while the family deity is of 
Shaivite lineage, the physical lineage of her worshippers is 
Vaishnavite, going back to the Yadu dynasty to which Shri 
Krishna belonged. This is one instance of how India 
preserves the fundamental synthesis and falsifies allegations 
regarding the supposed multiplicity and separateness of her 
religious life. 

The same process of theological departmentalization has 
taken place along the Vaishnavite line. Vishnu is called 
Hari, Narayana, and other names. Krishna is also Govinda, 
Gopala, Shama, Prabhu, and so on. And if we follow out 
the movement from bole to branch, branch to twig, twig to 
leaf, we shall have the family tree of the entire pantheon of 
Vedic India, and the lines of their simple synthesis; and 
where leaves have blown over from other trees, such as that 
of the primeval Shamanism of Asia, they will be found to 
have gravitated to their similars; and all will take their 
place on the fundamental design. This is work for future 
students to carry out. 

A glance at the applied aspect of Hindu religion must 
conclude this part of our study. The Vedic genius was, not- 
withstanding foreign notions to the contrary, intensely practi- 
cal, ч He who has not first turned away from wickedness, 
who is not tranquil and controlled, whose mind is not at rest, 
can never realize the Self even by knowledge,” says the Katho 
Upanishad. * When the mind is unrestrained and lacking in 
understanding, the senses become unmanageable like wild 
horses.” Hence arose the yogas, or ways to union of the 
d and inner selves; disciplines for intensifying, con- 
rolling and directing (1) the will (raja yoga), (2) the 
cage (bhakti yoga), (3) cognition (gnana yoga), (4) action 

yoga). There are many other forms of yoga, but, like 


| 
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the sub-personifications of the pantheon, they a 


ll refer back to 
the fundamental quaternary of capacities. 


Synthesis of Yoga 


Raja yoga | 


Gnana yoga Bhakti yoga 


| Karma yoga 


i J 


When Prince Siddharta, in the sixth century before 
Christ, so synthesized his octave of capacity that its We 
| phases were perpetually suffused by the inner radiance of his 
| buddhi (intuition), he became Gautama the Buddha (illuminst 
| ed), and established the Damma (Pali; Dharma in Sanskrit) or 
| law of life by which other aspirants might do the same, He 
| ignored the Vedic pantheon as unessential to the urgent 
f matter of the elimination of disorder from life. He repudiated 

| the doctrine of the soul, in which he anticipated the modern 

| Behaviourists. Не organized a Sangham (society) of aspirants, 

) | but had no thought of founding a religion or a church in the 
sacerdotal sense of the term. But human perversity—the 
He perversity of an emotional-imaginative necessity —— 
| f T Which successive Teachers protest in vain—raised е 
Buddha to deific level centuries after his passing, je 
later set beside him a number of aspects of mee 
i in separate embodiments, surrounded him with the abolishe | 
ЕН. Hindu deities in China and Japan, and gathered around him 
3H and the vast elaborations of his essentially simple message 
dM EY а church whose adherents grew to the largest number in 
religious history. Bac: 
e кезг of the Damma (now called Pardi 
expressed in “The Noble Eightfold Path" which is the 
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complete Buddhist yoga: (1) Right understanding, (2) right 
emotion, (3) right speech, (4) right action, (5) right livelihood, 
(6) right effort (to avoid, overcome, originate and maintain), 
(7) right attention (contemplation of phenomena), (8) right 
concentration (inwards) These take their place on the 
octave of human capacity as objective and subjective phases 


of the four main capacities, intuition, emotion, cognition 


and action. 


The Buddhist Synthesis 


Intuition 


] Understanding 
6 Effort 


] 

| Cognition Emotion 
2 Emotion 

p 7 Attention 3 Speech 


5 Livelihood 
4 Action | 


| 
| 
a 


8 Concentration mE. 


| Similar synthetical analyses сап be made of the other 
teligions; but the foregoing study is sufficient demonstration 
of the fundamental unity of the religions. 


IS THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
OBSOLETE OR OBSOLESCENT? 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH US? 
By M. MEHROTRA 


I DO not yet know any method by which I can determine 

What is wrong with others, for I imagine that the know. 
ledge of the external world that I obtain is coloured by my 
mental and emotional atmosphere and bears the stamp of my 
physical constitution ; in short, my knowledge is unique to 
myself, or, as the scientist would put it, specific. I can thus 
tell you only what is wrong with me. I am lazy because! 
love comfort; I hesitate to throw off the burden of supersti- 
tions and traditions which I sense to be injurious. I do not 
vigorously, consistently and courageously tread the path indi- 
cated—shall I say—by my intuition. 

In the remarks that I propose to make about the Theo: 
sophical Society, I do not propose to apportion credit or blame 
but merely to describe the situation as I perceive it. 

There are ups and downs in the life of institutions ant 
communities as in that of individuals. The crises should no 
be alarming or depressing, rather they should be stimulatin; 
and should goad us on to renewed and purified actions. The 
come as the natural consequence of our imperfect wisdom an 
are an infallible indication of our errors—errors of conceptior 
design or operation. When doubts assail us activity i 
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uspended or becomes a matter of soulless routine, a mechanical 
vorking and not a life-giving exercise. 

When we do not possess a clear conception of our purpose, 
deal or goal, or when we have lost sight of it temporarily, 
joubts are sure to gain control of our minds and to betray us 
into tortuous by-lanes where we are apt to lose ourselves, 
unless we are careful enough to undertake a self-scrutiny at 
some early stage of our misadveniure. When we suspect 
that the Theosophical Society has become obsolete or is 
obsolescent, or merely repeat such sentiments which others 
have uttered, I think, a similar phenomenon, as has been 
envisaged above, is taking place. I shall venture to request 
that we should try to have a clear grasp of our purpose, and 
be vigilant, to keep the vision undimmed. 

It is agreed by common consent, I presume, that the 
| main Object of the Theosophical Society is to make the 
fer eons of Man a reality on this plane of our physical 
| world. The other two Objects are adjuncts or aids to this. 
| Surely, we should utilize the knowledge from all legitimate 

sources to urge people at least to contribute consciously 
towards the attainment of Brotherhood, if we cannot persuade 
| them to concentrate on it. But we have to be on our guard to 
obviate the possibility of the means insinuating themselves 
to the forefront and thus obstructing our view of the goal. 
That there is lack of brotherliness between nations, communi- 
| ties and individuals is not contested by anyone. It is 
deplorable that such an unfortunate state of affairs should | | 
| 
! 


| 
= | 
| 
| 
| 


| exist, though all religions worth the name have enjoined the 
ү virtue of charity and kindliness. It is beyond my present 
d Purpose to examine the causes that produce this malady or to 
J) Suggest methods of attack. I merely desire to emphasize 
і that there is an urgent need of an active organization that 
s| Will make it its sole object to understand the science and art 
5| of Brotherhood and earnestly to attempt to practise it. 
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The advantages of an organization are that it brings | 

together persons reflecting on the same problems of life; 

their sympathetic discussions and contemplations direct з 

greater flood of light to fall on the question, just as more 

current flows when two resistances are joined in parallels 
Further, the exchange of ideas stimulates, and different ways | 

of expressing a problem (or looking at it) enable us to havea 

| better comprehension of a question as our attention is directed 
| to the variety of implications. Possibilities are infinite and 
no single finite mind can conceive of all of them. Moreover, 

| the practice of the essentials formulated is made easier 
| through the example and exposition of some members. No | 
| one can expect each and every individual member to act up | 
to his aspirations faultlessly. But all are expected to be 

sincere in their attempts to comprehend the ideal and to make 
hr earnest and enthusiastic efforts to be consistent with their 
|. own professions of goodwill and service. | 
| Аз it is realized, however, that the result desired cannot | 
| be produced by individual efforts alone, the Theosophical Society 
strives to maintain freedom of thought. So, it is in this respect 

comparable to any scientific society that functions at the 

i! present day. Every member, as in those learned societies 
ERE is unhampered, except for considerations of propriety and 
| | | decorum, in the expression of his views; and the views of 
n none, not even of the President, are binding on others. 
Hl Surely, some members may group themselves more int 
i [ mately in order to tackle some definite aspect of the question 
| more directly, just as there can be several sections, say т 

| 
i 


the Chemical Society, namely, organic, inorganic, physical 
n | and applied, and many others. It has to be borne in mind 
{ШЕ that the Theosophical Society is slightly different from other 
| Scientific societies for it permits the use of methods and 
| ij t procedures which may be designated non-material, or better, 
i | Hi $ super-physical. 
| ҮНҮ EIUS 
ИЕН 7 
TURN ҮҮ | 
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The present depression in the Society is the reflection 
of the peculiar circumstances of the present juncture in the 
civilized world. The older generation is paralyzed by the 
novelty and immensity of the ailment gripping civilization. 
The younger generation wants an interpretation of eternal 
verities—new and fresh, consistent with their notions of 
independence and adventurousness. Either the elder workers 
must modify, adjust and orientate to adapt themselves to the 
changed situation, or discover younger persons fitted for the | 
task of grappling with the situation and encourage and 
help them with their mellow experience and mature judg- 
ment. Care, however, should be taken that the initiative 
and spirit of enterprise of such younger members are not 
smothered. 

But, however long it may take to instal the reformed 

| government, I am optimistic of the future for the following 
| reason: 
| As long as there is ignorance and selfishness, arrogance 
and injustice, weakness and misery: as long as exploitation 
does not give place to genuine co-operation and harmony, 
which alone can lead to the real recognition and respecting 
of the Rights of Man—the true reign of love—so long the 
Theosophical Society will be needed and will continue 
to flourish despite occasional set-backs, provided that it does 
not lose sight of its Ideal—the establishment of the Brother- | 
hood of all living and feeling creatures. 


neue who have imagined Theosophy to be a new religion have 
um in vain for its creed and iis ritual. Its creed is Loyalty to 
rüth, and its ritual “ To honour every truth by изе”. 

H. P. BLAVATSKY 
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POEMS ON TREES 


I 


IT is the specialty of a tree 
| That it returneth good for evil. 
| He who loppeth its branches, sitteth in its shade; 
And it returneth him £ood for evil. 


| It giveth fruit when clods are thrown at it. 
j When carved into a boat, it saveth him who carved it. 
| Few are the holy men who like trees serve God’s servants, 


| BHAI Gur Das 
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То THE Woops OF ADYAR 


| 

| How fine it is to be a tree! 

{| Deep-rooted on Earth's bosom, free 
| | To draw her substance constantly, 

| 


For sturdy trunk, for tiny leaf, 
For blossom sweet, and fruit in sheaf; 
And pay the debt by shadows deep 


i 
| 
|! То shelter birds, to harbour owls, 
L Rake-helly crows, and water-fowls, 
Head under wing, while night-wind howls. 


What fun it is to be a tree! 
pi To bow and rear, and ever be 
H Moved by the wind-stream rhythmically ; 


|} Wherein the bronzy dragon-flies 
Sail to and fro 'neath summer skies, 
While lovely scented airs arise ; 


To feel the squirrels' tiny feet, 
And butterflies’ wings’ dainty beat, 
All through the lazy summer heat. 


Oh, I should like, as does the tree, 
To stand so firm that naught moves me 
From where I know I ought to be. 


Mary K. NEF 
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III 
А TREE 


I think that I shall never see 
| À poem lovely as a tree, 


А tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
| Against the earth's sweet flowing breast. 


А tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


А tree that may in summer wear 
А nest of robins in her hair. 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain ; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 
JOYCE KILMER 
| IV 

TREES 

О trees! I love the looks of you in calm, 

The grace and green for beauty take the palm ; 
I love the freshness which is yours in rain, 
Revealing colour-schemes that hearts enchain ; 
O trees! I love to see your leaves and form 
With strength of ease outplaying wind and storm. 
And then, how true the many songs that treat 
Your virtues; landscapes, too, with trees for theme, 


In art or Nature, are enough to dream 
That earth is beautiful and life is great. 


In common light of day, or night, are trees 
More lovely than in words or reveries : 
The reason why I love you best, О trees ! 


, ‚Ве like a tree, The tree gives shade even to him who cuts 
its boughs. It asks of no water from anyone, though it be withering 
or the want of it. Rain and storm and the burning rays of the 
Sun it suffers, yet continues to give sweet-scented flowers and 


t 
D. R. DINSHAW 
delicious fruits, Patiently serve others, even as a tree. 


CHAITANYA 


NATURE AND THE GODS 
By GEOFFREY HODSON 
(Continued from №. 340) 

3. THE USE oF THOUGHT-POWER 


THERE came also an Angel visitor who * said”: 

“Man is as yet but partially self-conscious in his use 
of thought. The Angelic Hosts are wholly so; thought for 
them is a directing agency, a means of the vibratory attune- 
ment and projection of natural energies both within themselves 
and Nature, 

" Human thought at this period of its evolution is one 
of the chief moulding and directing agencies in human life. 
Only the few use thought as a power to be controlled and 
directed from within by the thinker's will. In science, man 
uses thought chiefly as an instrument for gaining knowledge. 
With the aid of thought he arrives at conclusions aíter external 
observation. Yet human thought is actually a barrier between 
man and knowledge; the present thinking process prevents the 
realization of truth. When man thinks, he becomes spiritually 
blind. Only when his mind is still can he perceive truth. 
When the mind has been mastered it becomes a vehicle for 
wisdom and is an instrument for directing force. 

" The first step, therefore, in the conscious discovery 
of the hidden forces of Nature and in development of the 
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power to direct them, is the mastery of mind. This consists 
in the acquirement of the power to silence thought, to render 
ihe mind temporarily irresponsive to external and interior 
influences. Thus harmonized and controlled, human thought 
becomes a vehicle for wisdom, an instrument for the discovery 
of truth, as well as a directing agency for such forces as the 
dweller within determines to employ. 

* Knowledge of certain fundamental truths concerning 
| Nature is an essential pre-requisite to the discovery and 
| mastery of natural forces. He who would move with 
| safety within the power-house of Nature must first have 

begun to establish himself in direct knowledge of the source 
of power which is Truth. Firmly established in Truth, 
he is safe amidst even the greatest display of Nature's 
power. 

“Two fundamentals must be realized—those іп 
which Angelic Consciousness is rooted: first, that there 
is but one source of all power, life and consciousness, 
and second, that every individualized being, whether Angel 
or man, is in his innermost essence, one with that source ; 
that nothing in Creation is external to man. Upon these two 
truths man should meditate until to him they are basic 
tealizations within the unbroken knowledge of which his life 
is lived, his work performed. 

Ф “The outer form is unreal, the inner life is real. 
Vision of form alone produces the illusion of difference and 
division. Vision of life reveals the essential unity. Man 
should meditate, therefore, upon the life which is one and 
indivisible until he naturally and instinctively pierces the | 
illusion оѓ separate and different forms. Let him place 
before himself two widely differing natural objects, such as 
^ jewel and a flower and, with mind utterly still, discover 

eir life identity. This realization comes not through Ё! 

| thought; the mind must be still; rather through feeling | 
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and intuition must the real discovery be made. Intellectual 
appreciation of the fact of the Unity of Life is not the goal, 
though for some a possible step towards it. Living know- 
ledge, individual experience, direct vision, is the goal. 

“Such illumination is not sudden. Knowledge of the | 
Unity of Life—not an intellectual conception but a realized 
truth—comes as the result of growth and therefore grad- 
ually. Thereafter, conscious identity with life must be 
discovered and sustained. 

"So also with consciousness and power, until the 
indwelling Trinity is at last perceived and the Trinity in 
man known as one therewith. 

“ Established in this knowledge, natural forces may 
with safety be contacted. Natural intelligences, high ani 
low, Gods and nature-spirits may be known and thei 
co-operation gained." 


4. PRACTICAL VALUES 


On another occasion the following ideas were received : 
“The practical value of inter-communion between 
Gods and men consists primarily in its effect upon human 
consciousness and secondarily in the increased efficacy of the 
work of both. 
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ne i “Within the consciousness of humanity a new powe! 
EMI is stirring; the seed of a new order of intelligence has 
i à germinated. From within the spiritual Self of man a deepet 
i | layer of life-force is being released. One effect of this change 
Wh will be the awakening of the intuition. This faculty, 8 


ЇЙ! it develops, will not only bestow upon man the higher 
[i | mental powers associated with the gift, those of direc 
H | perception of truth and the conscious use of the higher 
instinct, but in addition will awaken a recognition of the 
Oneness of Life. 
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* This recognition will be dual, consisting of interior 
realization through intuition—no longer sporadic, but con- 
tinuous and consciously directed—and of a mental, and even 
physical, visual experience of the fact of unity. The eyes 
will be open and mankind will see the world, its inhabitants 
and all kingdoms of Nature in an entirely new light, that of 
the spiritual rather than the physical sun. The physical 
senses will, themselves, be affected by the play of the power 
newly liberated from within the spiritual Self. The range 
and degree of responsiveness within the present range of all 
five senses will be increased; whilst the mind will become 
illumined by the new light, will perceive syntheses in 
addition to analyses and become increasingly responsive to 
the power, wisdom and intelligence of the spiritual Self of 
man and of the universe. 

“This development is of supreme importance at this 
period of human life. It will produce changes for the better 
in human relationships which it is quite impossible to produce 
by any other means. Perceiving their unity, men will 
instinctively co-operate, and it is from the awakening of this 
new order of consciousness that the new age will result. 

“Contact with the Gods, in whom these powers are 
already active, who have never lost their consciousness of the 
Unity of Life, will prove a powerful stimulant to this develop- 
ment and in this lies its most permanent value. 

“The Gods are the embodiment of the principle of 
unity; their existence, their activities and their relationships 
are all based upon it; it is their basic conception of life. 
Contact with them awakens in man a similar state of con- 
sciousness, quickens the germination of the seed of this 


knowledge which is in every human being. 
“The union of the mind of the Gods with the mind of 


man, the blending of the two life-streams and the fusion of 


the forces natural to both adds greatly to the efficacy, both 
п 
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physical and super-pbysical, of altruistic work. The human | 
servant experiences an increase of ardour, a deepening of 
determination, and the infusion of a fiery energy both into his 
own nature and into his work. Thought-power is definitely 
enhanced, whilst in addition, members of the race of the 
Gods assist super-physically in the direction and employment 
of projected energies. Their attendance upon those who 
habitually use thought-forces, both in acquiring vision, 
receiving inspiration and in planning and carrying out work, | 
can be of great value. 

"The channels in the super-physical bodies of man 
which link ego and brain are, in part, constructed by them 
during pre-natal life; it is, therefore, within their power to 
widen them, assisting from without the efforts of the man 
himself to gain a deeper vision of his work and to tap 
energies from within his higher Self. This assistance is of 
especial value to all who pursue the path of beauty and 
seek its portrayal through the arts. All seeking illumination 
and a quickening of their inner powers will benefit by the 
assistance of the Gods. 

“Those who serve by thought-power and the evocation 
of super-physical energies, seeking to heal, to inspire, to 
uplift, to bless, to influence the mind of their fellows in the 
direction of brotherhood and peace, may greatly increase their 
effectiveness through co-operation with the Gods. They bring 
to such work knowledge of the operation of natural forces, 
capacity to direct their flow, and a freedom from the limita- 
tions of time and matter and are therefore valuable allies in 
all altruistic work. Numerically, they are countless, their 
order is hierarchical, leading from the nature-spirits to 
archangels; they constitute, therefore, an inexhaustible source 
of power, wisdom, knowledge and co-operative assistance. For 
these reasons is advocated the re-establishment on earth of 
the brotherhood of angels and men.” 
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5. THE TECHNIQUE OF COMMUNION WITH THE GODS 


On another occasion the following ideas were received: 

*Much has been said upon this subject in preceding 
communications, much already written by the recipient of 
these. The fundamental principles may be thus restated : 

* Selflessness of motive. There is danger for him 
alae who seeks and employs super-physical forces and 
intelligence, together with the laws of their operation, for 
personal or material gain, either for himself or others. Such 
practices, even in the name of religion, lead to spiritual suicide. 

“Purity of life. All the forces, physical, emotional, 
mental and spiritual are stimulated by contact with the Gods. 
The grosser passions and more sensual desires must, therefore, 
have been in large measure transcended before such stimula- 
tion can be safely and usefully experienced. 

“The mind must be reasonably controlled, The 
evocation and direction of thought-power, and through 
it of other natural energies, demands a well-controlled, 
stable mind. The fire and the force emanating from 
the high Gods, their complete other-worldliness and 
transcendence of ordinary human moral standards, their 
universality of consciousness and complete impersonality, 
whilst of the highest value to those who can meet and 
supplement them with corresponding development, constitute 
a danger to those of weak and unstable mind. 

“Knowledge of the purpose of existence and of the 
plan whereby it is fulfilled is essential as a safeguard against 
error. All work which is founded upon that knowledge, is 
impersonal and is in accordance with the plan, is right. All 
work which is based on ignorance, is personal and is contrary 
to the plan, is wrong. 

* Vision of the Unity of Life and an intuitive perception 
of the root cause and cure of human ills is essential. 


| 
| 
Ju | 

“ А developed will, by which the forces and bodies ¢ 
the human agent are controlled. The Gods can be invoked, 
powers of Nature evoked, and the whole put into operation 
with resistless power by a man of strong will. 

* Last, a dedication of the whole nature to the service 
| of the world and a surrender of the will to the One Wil | 
i] constitute a final safeguard as well as an essential to success, 

* Severe and difficult as these requirements may seem, 
their development is well within the power of man. The 
path which leads to it has been trodden since the earliest 
days of human life on earth. Large numbers of ardent 
souls have trodden it to the end, which is Adeptship. Many 
to-day essay its steep ascent, whilst in the stimulus of the 
present age, many press forward to its approach, open toal 
in whom the spirit of service is awake. 
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| 1 | * The Elder Brothers of the human race hold out Their 
| WI hands. The Gods stand ready to assist. The way is open 
| І | Dian Ascend!” 
| | | | (Zo be concluded) 
| | 


| a i UsE what words you may, if the heart is clean, the thought pore 
| 111075 and the will concentrated, the powers of Nature will come at Y 
| bidding and be your slaves. 


Н. S. Осо 


THE GENESIS OF THE ELEMENTS: 
THE PERIODIC LAW 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


Е this issue of THE THEOSOPHIST 1 publish a diagram 

giving the weights of all the elements, thus summarizing 
the work of Dr. Annie Besant and Bishop C. W. Leadbeater 
during the years 1895-1933. During the course of these 
many years, the investigations of the elements by the power 
of magnification which the faculty of clairvoyance gives have 
been recorded steadily, first in the magazine Lucifer of London, 
and later in this magazine. An appendix to this article gives 
a record of the issues in which these investigations were 
published. 

These investigations are totally different fr 
the chemists and physicists in that each element is seen in 
puris naturalibus, that is to say, not under any electrical or 
magnetic excitation. The ability to see a chemical atom 
as it is, and without the use of any microscope, is due to that 
unusual power in highly trained clairvoyance which has 
always been known in Hindu Yoga as the “ ability to become 
infinitesimally small”. The experimenter’s consciousness, with 
all the fullness of its faculties, is concentrated into such a tiny 
point that in comparison to it the chemical atom looms large. 
It is, as it were, by making the observer so small that to him 
the atom looks large, that these investigations have been 
made by Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater, using their 
trained faculty of clairvoyance. 
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The chemical atoms are therefore observed exactly 4 
they are, and no experiment whatsoever, except one, is made 
upon them to change their natural function, This exception 
is due to the fact that each atom is whirling rapidly, and 
therefore it is necessary to lessen somewhat its movement s 
that the various parts of the elements can be clearly seen s 
as to draw them. The work of lessening the movement i 
not dissimilar to that of making a person who swings a rope 
lighted at one end, thus making a complete circle of light, to 
move his arm slower so that it is possible to see the end of the 
lighted rope as it makes one point of light, and not a circle. 

When the various elements are thus observed by clait- 
voyant magnification, they have definite shapes. With a few 
exceptions, all the elements fall into seven great groups 
according to their shape. Full descriptions as well as illu 
trations of these groups and of their disintegrations were 
given in the book Occult Chemistry (1st edition 1908 ; 2nd | 
edition 1919). It is there described how the seven greai | 
groups are in appearance: | 
Tetrahedra 
Cubes 
Octohedra 
** Spikes " 

“ Dumb-Bells " 
“ Crossed Bars " 
“ Stars " 

All the elements are distributed into these seven groups 
by shape, with the sole exception of Hydrogen, “ Adyarium, 
“ Occultum," Helium, Nitrogen, Oxygen, Fluorine, Titanium 
and Zirconium, whose shapes are none of the above. 

It will be seen from the diagram that Hydrogen 1$ state 
as having 18 * Anus". The word “ Anu" has been ^ 
from the Sanskrit to describe the ultimate particle of physici 
matter. The nature of this particle, which in reality 15 20 
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subsiance at all but only force, was described in Occult | i 
Chemistry, particularly in the Appendix which describes the | im 
fundamental structure of all matter, and is entitled “ The | 
Ether of Space”’. | 
This Anu consists of two varieties, positive and nega- 
tive, each the looking-glass image of the other. It is not the 
electron, nor the proton. It is uncertain what the electron is, 
from the standpoint of clairvoyant investigation, as neither 
Dr. Besant nor Bishop Leadbeater have been present at any 
physical laboratory where experiments have been made, so 
that they might see what it is that appear in these experi- 
ments which are described as electrons and protons. [t 
would seem from the descriptions of physicists that the 
electron is sometimes a grouping of Anus, and that at other 
times it is what has been termed “ the astral atom ”. 
The diagrams giving in detail the structure of each 
chemical atom have all been drawn. ОЁ these, 73 have 
been published, and the remaining 26, while drawn, are 
awaiting publication. 
| | Physicists to-day state that there can only be 92 elements. | 
| Clairvoyant research, however, even as early as 1907, stated 
| that there was a neutral gas heavier than Xenon, and lighter 
| than Radon. Furthermore, a fourth inter-periodic group of 
elements was found in 1907, and their weights were given. | 
It will be seen by looking at our diagram that the additional | 
neutral gas called by us “ Kalon” and the new group of 
Inter-periodics make the Periodic Table fully symmetrical. In 
1907, in the group Osmium, Iridium and Platinum, a fourth | 
inter-periodic was found which was labelled by us “ Platinum | 
В”, This is not an isotope of Platinum but is a distinct metal, 
4$ distinct from Platinum as Platinum is from Iridium, 
ts neighbour. This metal has lately been isolated by 
Some mineralogists, and the term ''Canadium " has been 
given to it. 
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Two elements between Hydrogen and Helium—called by 

" Adyarium " and ** Occultum "—exist. 

It has long been known that Argon falls out of place in 
the Periodic Table. This is due to the fact that there is ғ 
very rare variety of Argon, which we have named “ Prot 
Argon". It comes in the correct place on the Table, but ihe 
commoner variety of Argon is a heavier variety. Itwa 
noted by the investigators in 1907 that each neutral gas hai 
a “meta” variety. This may be called an isotope, but the 
structure of each meta variety is exactly similar, consistinj, 
in fact, of an addition of 42 Anus in each neutral gas to make 
its meta variety. There must therefore be a definite relation 
between the normal variety and its meta kind. The mel: 
variety of Radon is heavier than “87” which follows iton 
the diagram. 

There is much uncertainty regarding the true position d 
the elements listed in the International Table of Atomic 
Weights which bear atomic numbers from 62 to 71. Thes 
are Samarium (62), Europium (63), Gadolinium (64), Terbium 
(65), Dysprosium (66), Holmium (67), Erbium (68), Thulium 
(69), Ytterbium (70), and Lutecium (71). 

The element Samarium is in reality an inter-periodic, that 
is to say, in a quantity of Samarium Oxide purchased from 
Messrs. Adam Hilger of London, guaranteed as “ spectroscop! 
cally standardized,” the shape of the element is that of the 
“Crossed Bars " of the Inter-periodic Groups. The clairvoyar! 
investigators have found definite elements with clearly marked 
shapes of Tetrahedra, Cubes, Octohedra, “ Spikes " and “ Dumb- 
Bells" among the “ rare earths” to occupy the places on the 
Periodic Table. The names given to them by us, taken from 
the International Table, are however tentative. 

Several of the elements exist in their simple condition, 
like Hydrogen, Silver, Sulphur, Gold, etc. But many of the 
elements are readily procurable for examination only 1 
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combinations with other elements. It is found by clairvoyance 
that where an element combines with another, it breaks up 
into ions ; the combination is not usually of one whole element 
with another whole element. When one element is in combi- 
nation with another, and is ionized, it is necessary to break up 
ihe combination ; the various component parts of each element 
then come together instantly. Then the element selected for 
examination can be observed and mapped out by clairvoyance. 

Two elements, Hydrogen and Masurium, have each a 
variety which is not an isotope ; for the number of Anus in both 
is the same, that is to say, the second variety is exactly the 
same as the first in weight. The difference is in internal 
arrangement only. 

The weights given in the table which follows are all in 
terms of Hydrogen=18 Anus, that is to say, Hydrogen=1. 
for several decades chemists have discarded Hydrogen=1 as 
their unit, and used instead Oxygen=16, In the Table of 
Atomic Weights of the International Committee the weights 
given are all in terms of O=16; therefore H—1:0078. The 
relation between our weights and that of the International 
Table can easily be found by consulting any manual 
of Chemistry, and reducing our weights to the standard H— 
10078. But during the last two years, a doubt has arisen 
whether Oxygen—16 should remain the standard of weight, 
because Aston has noted spectroscopically the existence of 
Isotopes of Oxygen, O—17 and O=18. The question has 
been mooted whether Oxygen should not be discarded as the 
Standard, and Hydrogen or Helium be taken instead. From 
the standpoint of Occult Chemistry there is much to be said 
in favour of Hydrogen—1. For instance, no less than 34 
elements are exact multiples of Hydrogen; eight are whole 
numbers plus one half; all the remaining elements give frac- 
tions which make repeating decimals at the first or second 
digit. There is evidently a definite law underlying the actual 
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number of Anus which compose an element; some 
mathematician analyzing the numbers given in our Table 
may be able presently to discover the law. 

Of all the diagrams stating the Periodic Law, we 
have found that of Crookes not only the simplest, bu 
also most descriptive of the facts observed. His reasons 
for a diagram depicting a pendulum swing, which slowly 
narrows as it swings, were given by him in his lecture; 
the Royal Institution, London, on February 18, 1887, ani 
published by him later as a monograph. The Crookes 
diagram has been of the greatest use to our clairvoyant 
investigators. 

A few isotopes have been examined by clairvoyance, but 
as they do not elucidate the Periodic Law more fully than 
the normal elements, their numbers and weights have nol 
been placed in the diagram. 

The clairvoyant investigators have found that there 
are 99 distinct elements, and not 92 as stated by physicists. 
This figure 99 does not include any isotopes, nor the meta 
variety of the neutral gases. 

As this table giving the weights of all the elementsis 
issued in THE THEOSOPHIST, the two investigators into 
what has been termed “ Occult Chemistry," Dr. Annie Besant 
and Bishop C. W. Leadbeater, are respectively in their eighty- 
sixth and eighty-seventh years. My work as “ recorder ” of 
their work began twenty-six years ago. What has so far 
been published is about one-half of the whole material 
recorded by clairvoyant investigation. It is hoped some day 
to present the whole material in a third edition of Occult 
Chemistry. 

I must not omit to mention my great obligation 0 
Mr. James Lippincott of Ojai, California, who in the course 
of a brief stay at the Theosophical Headquarters at Adyat 
drew for us the diagram of the Periodic Law now presented. 
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APPENDIX 


A RECORD OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 
BY ANNIE BESANT, D.L., AND THE 
RT. REV. C. W. LEADBEATER 


I. ALREADY PUBLISHED 


l. Diagrams of H, O, and N, including diagrams of their 
disintegrations: Lucifer, London, November, 1895. 


2. Diagrams with details of disintegrations of “ Oc," He, Li, Be, 
В,С, Е, Ке, " Meta-Ne," Na, Mg, Al, Si, Р, $, СІ, К, А, * Meta-A,’ 
Ca, Se; Ti, V, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni, Cu, Z, Ga, Ge, As, Se, Br, Kr, 
“ Meta-Kr,” Rb, Sr, Yt, Zr, Cb, Mo, Ru, Rh, Pd, Ag. Cd, In, Sn, Sb, 
Te, I, Xe, " Meta-Xe,” “Ka,” “ Meta-Ka,” Os, Ir, Pt, “ Pt B,” Au; 
and diagrams only of Ra; and a memorandum as to three new 
Inter-periodics X, Y, Z, with weights: The Theosophist, Adyar, 
Madras, for Jan.—Dec. 1908, printed as the book Occult Chemistry 
(Adyar, Madras, December, 1908), 2nd edition, edited by A. P. Sinneti 
(London, 1919). 


3. Diagrams were drawn of the following, and filed, but noi 
bublished, but the weights announced, with brief descriptions as to 
type: Cs, Ba, La, Ce, Pr, Nd, ?Eu, ?Gd, ?Tb, ?Dy, ?Er,?Tm or 
Yb. Ta, W, Hg, Hg isotope, ТІ, Pb, Bi, РАс, Th, О: The Theosophist, 
July, 1909. 


4. Published with diagrams: 


Uranium, U ; Common Salt, NaCl; Methane, CH, ; Water, 
H20: The Theosophist, March, 1924. 


Hydroxyl Ion, OH; Hydrogen Peroxide, H202; ge 
Alcohol, СНОН; Acetic Acid, HCO,CH;; Benzene, C.H, wi 
model: The Theosophist, April, 1924. 


Sodium Hydroxide, NaOH; Hydrochloric Acid, an 
Carbon Monoxide, CO; Carbon Dioxide, CO, ; Sodium Carbonate, 
Na,CO; ; isotope of Chlorine, Cl: The Theosophist, August, 1924. 
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ium Hydroxide, Ca (ОН). ; Calcium Carbide, CaC, ; 
Acetylene yo Methyl Chloride, CH3Cl; isomer of Methyl 
Chloride, 'CH,Cl; Chloroform, CHCl;; Carbon ,Tetrachloride, 
С, : The Theosophist, March, 1925. 


Naphthalene, C1 oH, with model: The Theosophist, April, 


1925. 

Anthracene, C14H10 with model: The Theosophist, August, 
1925, (A mention is made of the process in catalysis when Potassium 
Chloride KClOs and Manganese Dioxide MnO; are heated.) 


The Diamond, composed of 594 C, with a description of its 
structure with a model: The Theosophist, September, 1925. 

Ozone, Os : The Theosophist, October, 1925. 

Graphite; isotope of Tellurium,Te: The Theosophist, 
June, 1926. 

Li, F, K, Mn, Rb, Ma, Cs, Il, Yt, Ке, “87”: The Theosophist, 
October, 1932, 

“Oc,” Na, Cl, Cu, Br, Ag, I, Gd, Er, Au, * 85°: The 
Theosophist, November, 1932. 


ES UE NIE Pd "X^ "YS "Z2 Os ir РЬ 
me ”; new element, * Adyarium " : The Theosophist, Decem- 


He, Ne, “ Meta-Ne," "Proto Argon," A, “ Meta-Argon,” 
Kr, “Meta-Kr,” Xe, “ Meta-Xe," “Kal,” “ Meta-Kal,” Rn, '' Meta- 
Rn”; two varieties of Hydrogen, Н: The Theosophist, January, 1933. 


Three varieties of Oxygen, O; two varieties of Ozone, 
0,: The Theosophist, March, 1933. 


II. DIAGRAMS MADE, AWAITING PUBLICATION 


The remaining 26 chemical elements not so far published. 


NHs; AgNOs and its crystal composed of 1296 1 2 
HNO, ; KNO; ; NaNO, ; FeCl; ; Urea NH,CNO. era 


, POs; POs; H,SO,; KCN; Alpha and Beta Naphthol C,,H-OH: 
Cum Ether C2H5.0.C2H5; Phenol C&;H;OH; Hydroquinone 
ae Н; Tartaric acid C4H 40, ; Salicylic acid C,H,(OH).COOH ; 

dehyde, CsH;CHO; Pyridine CsH;N; Indigo C, 6Н.о№0,. 
Maleic acid 2C.2H.2COOH; KClO; ; Calcite and Aragonite. 


Action of Pt as catalyst in combining Н,+ O=H,0. 


а= AA 


BERNARD SHAW AND 
ANNIE BESANT 
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2 Bhp illustrations which I give of Bernard Shaw's auto 

graphs, written in the presentation copies to Dr. Besant 
of some of his works, reveal how great an admiration he has 
always had for her. He has never forgotten the helping 
hand which she held out to him as the young and iconoclastic 
idealist. He has described this, the beginning of his friend- 
ship with her, as follows: 


On the passing of To-day, I became novelist in ordinary toa 
magazine called Our Corner, edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. It had 
the singular habit of paying for its contributions, and was, I am 
afraid, to some extent a device of Mrs. Besant’s for relieving 
mecessitous young propagandists without wounding their pride by 
open almsgiving. She was an incorrigible benefactress, and probably 
revenged herself for my freely expressed scorn for this weakness by 
drawing on her private account to pay me for my jejune novels. 


In her Autobiography she speaks of him with evident 
affection, as also with sharp penetration into his technique: 


At this time also I met George Bernard Shaw, one of the i 
brilliant of Socialist writers and most provoking of теп; a man with 
a perfect genius for “aggravating” the enthusiastically earnest. d 
with a passion for representing himself as a scoundrel. On my i 
experience of him on the platform at South Place Institute Ne 
described himself as a “ loafer,” and I gave an angry snarl at him и 
the Reformer, for а loafer was ту detestation, and behold ! T in. 
that he was very poor, because he was a writer with principles 20 
preferred starving his body to starving his conscience ; that he nt 
time and earnest work to the spreading of Socialism, spending nié 
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сани іп workmen's clubs; and that“ 
amiable way of describing himself because he did not ca 

Of course I had to apologise for my sharp criticism as А а 
serious injustice, but privately felt somewhat injured at having bei : 
entrapped into such a blunder. ing 


a loafer” was only an 


When she left the Socialist Movement to follow 
H. P. Blavatsky, he summarized the situation in the Fabian 
Society, so far as he was concerned, in the following words, 
which once Dr. Besant told me when alluding to the 
incident: “ You are leaving me alone to keep up the spiritual 
end among the Socialists.” The usual reader of Shaw. 
works will not associate the word “ spirituality” in con. 
nection with Shaw’s terrific onslaughts on civilization in 
general; yet every one who reads his Plays with any real 
understanding sees that, in spite of his militant methods, 
there is a fiery zeal of philanthrophy for which there is no 
other word except “ spirituality ”. 

Among all who have tried to describe Annie Besant, | 
doubt if anyone has summed up her inmost nature more 
swiftly and briefly than he has done in these few lines: 

Mrs. Besant is a woman of swift decisions. She sampled 
many movements and societies before she finally found herself ; and 
her transitions were not gradual; she always came into a move- 
ment with a bound, and was preaching the new faith before 
the astonished spectators had the least suspicion that the old 
one was shaken. 

Some day the statesmen of the future will realize how, 
in the political problem of India, she was far ahead, not 
only of Indian political leaders, but also of British statesmen. 
Now that Mr. Gandhi has failed to bring in the era of Swaraj 
by his methods, not a few are the patriots in India who 
wish that Dr. Besant were twenty years younger to Jead to 
victory. 
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OUR COVER 


"CONVENTION met. Twice as many Delegates as last year, À 
grand day, Enthusiasm about H.P.B. I proposed building, a sort 
of Pantheon (for portraits of founders of the world's religions, 
Rs. 4,00) subscribed)." This is the entry found in Colonel Olcott's 
Diary for Saturday, December 27, 1884. The proposed “ Pantheon" 
finally materialized itself in the present Lecture Hall at the Adyar 
Headquarters. With the genius of a great builder, Colonel Olcott 
transformed the drawing-room and verandah of the building intoa 
magnificent Hall, and in four niches placed four large figures in 
relief of Jesus Christ, Gautama Buddha, Shri Krishna and Zoroaster, 
Various mystical emblems were also placed on the walls. In large 
letters was the motto, “ There is no Religion higher than Truth”. 


During the time I acted as Vice-President in 1925, and in view of 
the Jubilee Convention of that year, I developed Colonel Olcott's 
idea by placing an Arabic inscription for Muhammadanism in а fifth 
niche (no image of the Prophet could be put, as against Islamic 
tradition). In the sixth and last niche in the Hall I placed а great 
board recording the names of the National Sections of the Society, 
with the dates of their Charters. The curious old symbols put by 
Colonel Olcott were replaced by clearly recognized symbols of Judaism, 
Jainism, Sikhism, Taoism, Confucianism and Shinto among existi 
faiths; and for the vanished faiths, by symbols for Mithraism, the 
religions of Greece and Egypt, Atlantis, Chaldea and Assyria. The 
Masonic Square and Compasses, and also a symbol for Bahaism, 
were also placed. Underneath each figure or symbol there appeared 
for the first time its name, so that all could clearly understand. 


A future development of the “ Pantheon " idea of the President 
Founder was the beginning during the Jubilee Convention by 
Theosophists of various religions of small sacred buildings to "p 
resent their faiths. The first to be completed was the temple й 
Hinduism, followed by the temples of Buddhism and 2дгойл! 
The Christian Church is still a thatched hut, and there are only ! e 
foundations as yet of a Mosque and a Synagogue.—C. JINARAJADAS 


EEE = 


EARTHQUAKE IN CALIFORNIA 


[AM writing during the earthquake period which, though it has 
brought us no harm, has been unpleasant. The shocks began about 
545 рт. After dinner, during which many shocks were felt, we 
had to leave for Hollywood to lecture and it was here that the more 
unpleasant side of it all was experienced. 


Iwas speaking to a study-class of some fifty people in a house in 
Hollywood, which is a Theosophical Lodge, when a major quake 
occurred. The house creaked and swayed, pictures swung and the 
peculiar rumbling sound of earthquakes was heard. This 8.30 p.m. 
shock on the first day was a very strong one and lasted a long time. 
News of the effect of the preceding quakes in the Long Beach district, 
only a few miles away, had come through on the radio—greatly ex- 
aggerated—and so people were very nervous. Many rose and a peculiar 
panic atmosphere was produced. I begged them to sit still and after 
the first quake they asked me to continue with my subject. I did, 
making strong efforts to hold their attention as fully as possible. 
This was difficult as several less severe quakes followed, and it was 
a relief when the questions were answered—and there were quite a 
number—and we were back in the car heading for home. 


That night was unpleasant. Radio news was serious and strong 
waves of fear could be felt distinctly at each shock. These continued 
through the night and during Saturday and Sunday, there being some 
thirty-eight which were noticeable. They diminished in intensity 
during Sunday and seismologists assured the public that, judging from 
previous earthquakes, no more major shocks would come. They 
were wrong, however, for Sunday night in Los Angeles, much nearer 
to the centre of disturbance, in the middle of my lecture a major 
shock occurred. There were some four hundred people in the audi- 
torium and for just a moment emotional panic gripped them. Re- 
member, every one was very strained and nervous by this time, indeed, 
s did not expect people to come into the city, the large audience 

inf a surprise. The stewards had left wide aisles in 
as of a shake. Fortunately, the audience responded to an appeal 
0 remain and the danger ofa rush passed. But the fear power which 
swept throughout the city was a tangible force, a kind of concentrated 
Len and shock combined, and not easy to withstand. Мо more 
o» 2 followed and all were sufficiently controlled to close the 
с ms е rot al et pre dee towards the 

‹ . On getting to i i 

experience had been a great 4) : Озше ы 


On Monday two major shocks occurred and j i i 
à just as I write this, 
н morning (March 14,) а 1езз severe temblor shakes the hou ба 
se repeated shocks no longer affect us here where we аге beyond 
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the danger line(we hope), but they are very disturbin 
the devastated regions. They are severely shaken 
low; many of them have undamaged homes, 
to them, and remain in parks and vacant lo 
cared for by the many relief organizatio 
splendid work. 


& to the people in 
‚ their morale i; 
but they dare not return 
ts camping out and being 
ns which are doing such 


Radio announcements consist 
all kinds, especially of food, bedding and medical necessities. Each 
fresh major shock, and they now occur about twice in twenty-four 
hours, further upsets the morale of the sufferers. 


of continual appeals for Supplies of 


We feel thankful that we were not in the centre of it all, as we 
might have been, having visited it several times recently to see boats 
in the Los Angeles harbour, which is there. It was most fortunate 
that the Navy was present at the time and that a complete plan of 
action had already been prepared against such а crisis three years ago 
by the Admiral in charge. Almost before the first temblor had 
ceased, orders were given and the plans were put into operation. 


Remarkable, too, is the fact that a man here prophesied this and 
other events, which have occurred, a week previously in a letter to 
the Los Angeles Times. Apparently the worst is over and, with 
characteristic American speed, rebuilding on shock-proof lines is 
already going on. 


It is satisfactory to observe here that, despite both the morato- 
rium and earthquake, both the numbers and the interest of the 
audiences in Los Angeles, Hollywood and Glendale have been 
sustained though financial returns are affected. 


GEOFFREY Hopson 


INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
CONFERENCE 


s M : India, from 
AN inter-religious Conference was held in Bangalore, S. res 
April 23 to 26, 1933, its worthy object being to create peru 
standing between the different communities in India an 

clear the teachings of their religions. 


The Conference was attended by delegates from many twee 
India, representatives of most religions, men and Won = ж 
and European. А large number of lectures, addresses, discussi e: 
symposiums were given by Pandits, Moulvis, Achars, crc i 
other learned persons. Besides the regular programme t ^ aud 
inter-communal dinner (now getting popular in India) an chief 
photograph (already most common). A report said that di pa 
characteristic of the Conference was that whereas different adbe 
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s expressed themselves clearly and forcibly 


of different - religion * tient heari i to their utter- 
: ‚ а very patient hearing was given 1 1 
regarding their et voice was heard. The utmost friendliness 


ances and, по C59 i Conf s organized 
iled " teresting to note that the Conference wa 

Eso holy of Muslims, the Deendar Association. It was the 

A of its kind in the history of Mysore, but it was such a great 


success that it is hoped it will become an annual future in Bangalore. 


opening address Mr. О. Kandaswami Chetty, a Hindu 
social э нист an eloquent appeal to realize now Akbar s dream 
of a Universal Faith for India as described by his prime minister, 
Abul Fazl. In the closing address the same chairman after winding up 
the work of the Conference spoke on religion, and again made a fervent 
ylea to distinguish between the religion of institutions and the religion 
of the heart, and how by following the religion of the heart man serves 
God and man best (and thus the cause of unity) as shown in the 
exquisite poem, “ Abu Ben Adhem ”. 


A RETURN ТО LIFE 


“WHO sleeps the sleep of frost will wake no more.” 


When my mother was a young girl living in Massachusetts, she 
left her home at one time to go to learn a trade in a place near by. 
As the time drew on towards Christmas she began to feel very 
home-sick. So it was arranged for her to go home for Christmas. 
On the day planned for her return, however, it began to snow so 
hard that she thought: “They will never send a vehicle for me on 
such a day! Well, I will return on foot." So she wrapped herself 
well up and started off. But she soon found it was much colder than H 
she had expected, and began to wonder: * Shall I ever be able to 
stand this? Anyhow I’m not going Баск!” Presently she began tolfeel 
very sleepy, but said to herself: “I must not lie down in the road. | 

t would anyone think!" At last however she sank down, 
Overcome by sleep. She was awakened by what seemed to hera 
= тап ѕ voice, saying: "Susie, get up," and she felt a thrill go ; 
bough her. Again she heard the voice, and the shock this time | 
oe her to sit up. She heard it a third time, and it brought her 
0 her feet. And so she struggled on, and reached at last her aunt's | 
us. Her aunt opened the door, letting out the hot air from within, 
aad Susie fell unconscious at her feet. The Doctor was sent for and she 
i ан of two men standing beside her bed. One said: ‘‘ She | 
кб ; the other replied: “ No, not quite.” They rubbed her with | 
thee bun at last she got better, but three of her ribs were laid bare 
m her having been brought too soon into contact with the 1 

mth of the house. Surely we are all watched over and protected! | 
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LOVE 


I WAS sewing and thinking of the human soul and how 
it would rule the personality and be master of all, etc., wh 
was an inrush of a vague feeling of pleasure and longing 


one day 
en there 


[ | ] ‚ of one's 
wanting to give up oneself, mixed with a definite pain, its only 


physical feature, welling up within the heart. 


I wondered whence it arose and what was its cause. Was it 
the sub-conscious thought of my little one for whom I was makinf 
the dress that had caused it? Or was I unconsciously thinking of 
her father or a friend? I tried to locate its origin but could not, 
Though I could project it, so to say, to each of the above-mentioned, 
yet I felt it was independent of them all. 


Then I remembered how, as a child, I used to have the same 
sort of feeling whenever | went out roaming in the woods and later 
when I met my husband, and still later at prayers. Now gradually 
it dawned on me that the feeling had always been the ‘Same in 
essence, but that at each different stage of my life I had given ita 
different form and cause. I had never thought about its origin or its 
cause and had taken it for granted that the form I gave it uncon- 
sciously at the time was its only cause. 


I remembered also one evening in the mountains, when sitting all 
alone on a rock overlooking the thickly-wooded valleys below and 
misty plains far off, the same feeling had come with some intensity 
without any definite object, independent of any person or form—just 
a feeling welling up in the heart, I knew not from where, and the 
words of Krishnaji seemed to strike me: “ Love knows neither 
people nor things, neither subject nor object, it is free of self-cot- 
sciousness.” And I thought that truly Love in essence is the sane; 
only we project it through our mind to an object or an idea, the nature 
of which varies according to our stage of development. It is the same 
feeling always impersonal and impartial, Divine Essence, pe up 
in the heart, and we mistaking it, give it a ' Rupa’ trend 
mind because we know no better. A mother thinks it is her chi d 
lover his beloved, whoever is thought to be the most dear at the - 
But when Love falls in love with itself, when there is no kin 
love, and one is still joyously alive and pulsating with overf di 
love, just іп a state of “ loving mood," then and then only 
finds its consummation, its Beloved—Itself—and is rested. 


G. B. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF = 
REV. DEVAMITTA DHARMAPALA 


Namo Buddhaya 12-8-2465 
1921. 
MY DEAR JINARAJADASA, à 
Yours of the 8th inst. It was in 1878 that I first heard of the 
TS. Colonel Olcott having read the English translation of the 
Panadura Controversy wrote to the late Megittuwatte Hamuduruwo 
of the Kotahena Mahapansala declaring himself a Buddhist. and 
Я.Р. В. sent him a copy of the Isis Unveiled. We were then living 
at Kotahena. I was attending the St. Thos. Coll. School. After 
returning from School daily it was my habit to visit the Pansala. 
The priest was a great. controversialist, and every Saturday he would 
deliver a sermon on Buddhism and attack Christianity. They came 
like thunder-bolts, and after the attack he would tell the audience 
of the formation of the T. S, and of Colonel Olcott. His words were 
like sweet honey to me. I began to think of the future of Buddhism 
and a kind of invisible love entered my heart. Every letter that the 
priest received from Colonel Olcott was translated and printed. In 
1879 the T. S. party arrived in Bombay, and my love to the T. S. 
and the Founders had no bounds. The priest received a copy of the 
Ist issue of THE THEOSOPHIST, and it contained an admirable review 
of The Light of Asia. I thought that it was light from heaven. In 
1880 Colonel Olcott, H. P. B., Damodar and the Bombay Theosophists 
came to Ceylon and they received a royal welcome. I was then 15 
years old. At the first lecture my father, Irving's father and other 
leading Colombo Buddhists were present. At the close of the lecture 
after all had left the place Irving's father and my father remained 
behind, and I with them, and Irving’s father introduced me to 
Colonel Olcott and H.P. B. Both of them shook hands with me. I 
left School in March 1883 and in November, I wrote to H. P. B. 
that I wished to become a Chela. In 1884 January Colonel Olcott 
initiated me although I was under age. In December 1884 Н. P. B. 
rought me over to Madras, and in her room she asked me to learn 
i i lt was wonderful that she saw my future. From January 
884 to 1904 I entertained the belief that the T. S. would take up the 
mae of our Lord. In 1905 I was disillusioned. Adyar was my 
оше for 20 years. Since 1905 Adyar had no attraction for me. 
Now that you wish to build a small Vihara at Adyar I shall do all 
сап (о help you. Prepare a plan of the Vihara according to the Amara- 
vali Viharaarchitecture. You will find pieces of Amaravati Sculpture 
ü T Madras Museum. Let it be a small building, and I am sure 
е Masters' blessings will come, and with them the means also.' 
Yours affly., 
ANAGARIKA DHAMAPALA 


1] received not one pie eith ч ose 
pie either from h fr 
the cost of the Buddhist Shrine at:Adyar.—C. J. om any Buddhist in Ceylon towards 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


May I be very unorthodox, dear Mr. E 
Why do we talk and write so muc 
need so many props? There are many fine souls in it, I know. But 
does it matter so much what coat we wear or where we dwell? Can 
we not give greatly whether we live in palace or prison, whether we 
stand on a hill or dwell in a valley? Does our garment or our 
environment matter so very much? All those are things of a day and 
of little importance. Can we not be our best selves wherever we 
stand? Let us love deeply and wisely; let us love justice, mercy, 
loyalty to what we feel to be nearest the essence of things— give true 


friendship to all, give understanding to the weak and helpless ones. 
Let us BE our real Self. 


ditor? I am, so let it come out, 
h about our old T. S.? Does it 


ESTHER BRIGHT 
By C. Sinarajadasa 


By all means let us “BE”. I believe so much in “ being" that 
my thoughts are continually set on the only place where we can 
“be ”—to any real satisfaction. Of course I mean Devachan, where 
the Logos can co-operate with us more fully, because we are 
unencumbered for the time by our evil Karma. Still, even if un- 
happily we are tied to physical plane work, we can make the 
Theosophical Society the finest chalice for our idealisms. _ Io some 
of us who do that, this wonderful Brotherland of all mankind which 
is the Society is more than any Fatherland or Motherland. 


But of late, some have asserted with vehemence that the work 
of the Society is over because Krishnaji is giving his message; 
others that the Society has lost all real contact with the Ма 
for those who claim to have any contact with Them are but n 
vainglory and ambitions to dominate. On so many sides, the t tr) 
harped upon is: What is wrong with the Theosophical ee 
I have yet to receive a contribution to THE THEOSOPHIST on à 
theme: What is right with the Theosophical Society. And suc 
is human nature that let one or two say : 


" Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let's choose executors, and talk of wills ”. 


and a vast crowd will dolefully intone: ''Let's talk of graves, of 
worms, and epitaphs.” 
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TA 1 half years that I 
This is the reason that during the two and a 

-edi THE THEOSOPHIST, I have purposefully talked of the 
have sub-edited and its usefulness, its invincible march 


iety, its greatness, d 
aree rds still under those Unseen Leaders who watch and 
guard over what They term “Our Society”. Our “garment” very 


much matters, if we mean to work, not in isolation, but as an efficient 
band of workers. Of course there are l'heosophists in spirit outside 
the ranks of the Society; but the best Theosophists, as efficient 
workers, and those who care to work under the Masters, will always 


be in the Society. 
Hitlerism 


It is very sad to find glorified in THE THEOSOPHIST such men as 
Mussolini and Hitler (especially the latter) whereas no mention is 
made of men like Massaryk, Stresemann and Briand, who all strove 
to bring about a better understanding among the Nations. 1 feel 
profound sadness about it, and lose more and more my faith in the 
capacities of right perception of our Theosophical leaders. ls it 
perhaps not true to-day as of yore that the fruits reveal the tree? 
And is not the leading idea and the practical action the touchstone of 
the inner value of a man ? I cannot believe that the Inner Government 
are for Hitler and the like, with all the horrors that are going on now 
in Germany, with all that killing and murdering, and not for Massaryk 
who tries to establish understanding amongst the various National- 
ities of his country, and that the Hierarchy are against or indifferent 
to all those who try to abolish war and militarism. If it were so, it 
would be horrible, and in that case I do not know why they are 
against Lenin and Stalin, who have at least a big ideal as excuse for 
their deeds, whereas Mussolini and Hitler propound old outworn 
traditions which lead to war and narrowest, stupidest patriotism. If 
the writer of the Watch-Tower article were right, there would be no 
possibility of judging, or we had to think that the more a National 
leader kills and the more he acts low and mean the nearer is he to the 
Great White Brotherhood. 


. lean say по more. All is too, too sad! It may be that 1 am 
ignorant and stupid but in case the writer of the article is right I 
must admit that all our lofty ethics are worth nothing and all we 
held right is false. 


It seems to me the whole world is standing on its head ; right 
iur wrong and the wrong right. If things take the direction 
E in the Watch-Tower for May, I do not know if I’ll remain 

Ш a member of the Society. І һоре it will change. 


Bed have omitted the writer’s name; in these days of denunciation, to express 
J 


5 opinion even in a far-off country invites persecution, if not death.—C. J.) 
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Monetary Reform 


Until we have a clear idea of the et 
underlie a living, practical Brotherhood of Humanity we cannot saf ly 
advocate schemes of monetary reform, many oí which are fulo 
pitfalls for the unwary. Many members, no doubt quite mae 
sciously, are assisting in the propagation of schemes which x: 
defer the fundamental question at issue. Аз pointed out by the 
Acting Editor, increase in material prosperity alone is not the aim 
of Universal Brotherhood. A  helot society can easily be co. 
ceived where poverty and unemployment are unknown. But 
we should remember the old saying: better to be poor and 
free than rich and a slave. The decisive question in judging 
whether any scheme of social betterment is a step towards real 
Brotherhood is: with whom does the ultimate power reside, 
in a few individuals wielding absolute power (a helot society) or in 
the people themselves ? 


hical principles which Must 


This fact is much more clearly realized among the members oi 
the political parties of the Left, than by many members of the Theo- 
sophical Society. This is one of the reasons why they are so greatly 
feared by those whose self-interest makes them strive to preserve the 
established order of things and who suppress them with ruthless 
severity when the opportunity occurs. 


Financial reforms may easily become a "red herring” to 
divert attention from the real issue, and become golden chain: 
binding the community still more closely to the fulfilment of the 
inordinate desires and ambitions of a few autocrats obsessed with 
the lust for power. 

LEONARD C. SOPER 


By the Acting Editor 


“Ultimate power "—meaning by “ power” the reality, which is 
capacity to transform— never really resides in “the people . ^ 
resides іп a few individuals who have that capacity. Whether itis 
“ given to them by popular election, or they grasp it, 1S a min) 
matter”. What matters is that they, the few, the older souls, shoul 
have vision and be capable of self-sacrifice. The “ people " do not leat; 
they are always led. They are led to the realization of what is best ш 
themselves by the few who are capable of idealism and self-sacrifice. 


* Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 


Vaccination 


Dr. P. Govindarajulu, М. D., D. Dt., writes a long letter oiim 
to my foot-note to the article of Mr. D. Srinivasa Iyengar on à 
matter of vaccination. Аз this subject can be discussed us oa 
con in many magazines, I do not propose to take it up further 
THE THEOSOPHIST.—C. J, 


pp PEN 


REVIEWS 


Pearls of the Faith, or Islam’s Rosary, by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. (Published by T. S. Swaminathan, M.A., B.L., Advocate, 
Madras. On sale by Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 
Price Rs. 2-8 аз. Special price for College students Rs. 2.) 


This beautiful work has been long out of print. Its re-issue in 
India is a noteworthy event, particularly to all interested in the 
traditions of Islam. Edwin Arnold is famous in the English-speaking 
world for his wonderful poem on the life of Gautama Buddha 
called The Light of Asia. He was once Principal of the Deccan 
College at Poona, and was a fine Sanskrit and Persian Scholar. 
When he retired to England he became editor of Гле Daily 
Telegraph. After writing The Light of Asia he translated the 
Bhagavad-Gita in perhaps the most beautiful poetical translation 
in English under the title The Song Celestial. After having done 
this much of service in the cause of Buddhism and Hinduism, he 
turned his attention to Islam, and produced a beautiful book called 
Pearls of the Faith. 


The book consists of 99 poems woven round the 99 beautiful 
names of Allah. Each poem draws upon some Islamic tradition and 
presents it in exquisite English. After the death of Tennyson, Edwin 
Arnold's name was one of the three which was considered as a 
possible Poet Laureate. That reveals his worth as a poet, though 
there is little of his poetry now well known except his Light of Asia 
and Song Celestial. 


, Since the book has been long out of print, the family of the late 
Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer, Justice of the High Court of Madras, has become 
deeply interested in republishing it, for the late Justice was a deep 
admirer of the beautiful traditions of Islam. Therefore as an act of 
love the book has been republished and is now issued at actual cost 
Price. Following the original edition of London, each page has a 
&reen border and one of the beautiful names of Allah printed in green 


P——— = 
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in Arabic characters. As їат as possible, 


and the beautiful gold back, the Indian 
London. 


even to the green colour 
edition follows that of 


This book should not only be in the library of every educated 
Muhammadan, but also of every Indian who desires to know all that 
is best in Islamic tradition. In addition, since Muhammadan Colleges 
must have some text-book of pure and perfect English for study in 
the higher classes, why should not this book of Edwin Arnold be 
made such a text-book? His Light oí Asia has been used as a tex. 
book in Buddhist Colleges in Ceylon. Pearls of the Faith is full 
purest Islam, and every one who reads the book comes into direct 
touch with some of the most exquisite incidents in the Koran and in 
the Hadith or traditions, An extremely low price for such a book of 
304 pages, beautifully got up, is specially quoted in order that it may 
be widely circulated, both for the sake of Islam and for the sake oí 
India, where the followers of the Prophet and of the Rishis live side 
by side. 


CJ. 


Naked Ascetic, by Victor Dane. (Rider & Co., London. Price 
7s. 6d.) 


" What went ye out for to see?" is a question that might be 
asked of many writers who go to India, and thereafter write a book 
about it. Mr. Dane at least knew what he wanted to see, and seems to 
have pretty thoroughly investigated the lower forms of magic and 
so-called Yoga. Some might think he has missed the treasure in the 
pursuit of its shadows, for the true Yogis of India, as compared to the 
sorcerers of many kinds whom he describes, are as the Himalayan 
heights to the sand-hills. Mr. Dane admits this theoretically, for he 
says: 

Whatever I may write against modern India it is quite true that wonderiul 
things have sprung from it. 
and again: 


As soon as one steps on Indian soil a new world is reached, a world mainly 
remarkable for its extraordinary paradoxical contrasts. 

Naked Ascetic contains a remarkable collection of well-told 
stories of magic (grey or black), and Hatha Yoga, and persons attracted 
to these things, and not too fastidious to be revolted by gruesome 
details, will find in it plenty to interest them. The author is to be 
congratulated on his determination to speak only from person 
experience. 


\ . 
№. — 
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In his last chapter, Mr. Dane sets forth with great sincerity his 
own views on yoga, and in several passages seems to voice the 


teachings of Krishnamurti : 


In seeking reality we must never allow ourselves to become limited. For this 
reason societies and religions are dangerous. They put under our eyes a few great 


truths but they shut out others. 
Mr. Dane pays a fine tribute to Adyar: 


Adyar is of course a wonderful place, but its greatest marvel is the library, the 
books there made my mouth water. 


He regretted being unable to see Bishop Leadbeater and 
expresses his scorn of the scandal-mongers who have sought to 
befoul “а man who is both as famous as he is notorious”. 
He speaks with appreciation of “ Dr. Jinarajadasa” as “ one of the 
most charming Indians it has been my pleasure to meet. He is both 
a spiritually developed being as well as highly intellectual. Rather 
a pleasant change in a Theosophist”! We have to thank Mr. Dane 
for helping us to “ see ourselves as others see из”. 


E. M. W. 


Maternité, par Georges Méautis (Les Cahiers Romands, 2те. 
Série, No 10). (Librairie Payot & Cie. Genève.) 


A small book, but very charming, breathing French ésprit and 
gallantry, the writer once General Secretary, T.S., for Switzerland, 
being a native of Suisse Romande and partaking in its French culture. 
We know how this part of Switzerland has been largely ridden by 
sombre Calvinism, with Geneva as its centre, since the 17th century. 
The book is a protest against the inferior róle accorded to woman in 
Protestantism, as contrasted to the high ideal in Catholicism of 
woman's supreme calling -the divine Motherhood of our Lady Mary. 
Through three chapters, treating of great Greek ideals of sublime 
womanhood, the writer leads us to view three aspects of woman's 
high mission on earth—Hestia, Goddess of family life and of the 
hearth, where life's flame is perpetually renewed and kept burning; 
Demeter, Mother of Plenty, who gives her children of her own life, 
unstintingly ; and Niobe, Protectress of all tender, defenceless life. 
The book closes with the following sentiment : 

The family is the essential element of our Aryan race, the mother being its 


guardian and its palladium. All hope is not lost, so long as a civilization К. 
five to the mother the place she deserves, namely the first. Е ion knows to 


A, L. H. 
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Dr. Besant Charitra, Th i 
К e Life of 
R. S. Bhagwat, М.А. (Ganesh Mahadey $0; 


id This short life-story of Dr. Besa 
idiomatic Marathi “to remove the vnde i 
clear Statement of facts in the life o an 
Theosophical Society. The writer is too 
"ENS and so sometimes unknowingly mars 
" " ew by pulling the reader's attention to their ey; 
9 Style is effective and the book holds the reader's "c 


rici very into its working in the closing quarter of the last 
oe y an t e opening quarter of this. The references to books ani 
"eere дн in foot-notes should tempt many readers to learn 
ul o Pis m ы! My has been cramped for space towards 
aves untulfilled a promise of the earlier 
ау pages. Th 
reader would willingly have paid for a few additional pages. 


М. G. K. 


Th ; : 
Auer am of Life, by S. №. Agarwal. (The Indian Press, 


ee This is a nice-looking book of poems in free verse. Тһе preli- 
e pages contain notes of appreciation by Rabindranath Tagore 
and S. Radhakrishnan, which form very good and sufficient introduc- 


— — 


tion to the poems, but the author has added, unnecessarily I thinks | 


preface in which is made out a case for free verse. The poems are 
ien Written and seem inspired by, not imitated from, the writings of 
Rabindranath Tagore and J. Krishnamurti. The author seems to find 
in Nature much joy as wellas a Philosophy of life, and expresses them 
naturally and Nicely. | 

D. 


An Introduction to the Study of Yo : Ame 
x Мез. ga Aphorisms of Patanjali, by 
Geo. C. Williams, F.T.S. (Adyar Pamphlet No. 170, T. P. H., Adyar. 
Price As. 3.) 


I 5 d v Жа of two articles which first appeared in Volume 
- ew California, a Th і ў later 
published as a pamphlet in 1894, eosophical magazine, and was la 
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The first half of the pamphlet—Introduction—is a splendid essay 
on Theosophy, how Theosophy is a “new gospel, a new rule of 


conduct, a new hope for humanity . 


for which the world is 


only now, for the first time, prepared ; it is the gospel of individual 
sel-development." Then follows the subject proper of the pamphlet 
wherein is shown most clearly what is concentration, the how " of 
individual self-development according to Patanjali. “One of the 
most extraordinary books of the world is Гле Yoga Aphorisms of 


Patanjali, . 


. because it points out, with infallible directness, 


the means by which a man may transform himself into a God.” 


The reprint is invaluable inasmuch as it introduces in a very 
lucid way two subjects of great interest to thinking people of all ages 


and all climes, namely, Theosophy and Yoga. 


STAR TRAILS 


WHEN life is dark and passion-dyed, 
And heavy days are passed inside, 
In gray and grievous duty, 

My soul slips far away to hide, 

In cool, blue space awhile to bide, 
And drench in purest beauty. 


Where Constellations surge and roar 
And Pleides and Archer soar, 

Behind their stardust veils ; 

Far, far from earth’s dim distant shore, 
Beyond the arc of meteor, 

By silent, azure trails; 


Where distant starlings flash and fade, 
Like gems in vaulted arch inlaid, 

The gleaming eyes of night ; 

There winds of cosmic plains pervade, 
And cleanse the soul with clear cascade, 
Of star-touched Heavenly Light. 


D. 


Mary GRAY 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


Е the last month Dr. Besant's strength has consider- 
| ably diminished, though matters have not come toa 
state to be termed a "crisis ". Her heart 
functions well, and the amount of strength 
in her—seeing that for four weeks she has lived only on 
milk—is remarkable. There is little doubt that she would 
long ere this have discarded a worn-out body which serves 
her so little, had only the problem of India not been so long 
delayed in its solution. If only the scheme outlined by her of 
clear, forceful, constitutional agitation, that is, within the law, 
had been taken up all the time by the Indian leaders, as they 
did for a while before Gandhiji swept the board clean of all 
policies but. his, India would already have gained her rightful 
place within the British Empire, and Dr. Besant would have 
been free to go. But the Indian leaders, tired and dishearten- 
ed by Britain's long continued hard-heartedness, accepted the 
violent policies, of Non-Co-operation first and later of Civil 
Disobedience, of Gandhiji, and following his lead, tens of 
thousands sacrificed nobly and went to prison to usher in the 
new era of Freedom for India. And the result of all these 
policies ? The landing of the National Movement in the ditch, 
and its leader appealing to the Viceroy for a “ peace without 
humiliation » Can one ever imagine Dr. Besant asking the 
British Government for conditions of peace “ without 


The President. 
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humiliation” ? She would have seen that she never placed 
herself and her followers in such a quandary through blunder. 
ing tactics. If one fights at all, one fights to win. That js 
Annie Besant, the Warrior. If she were only fifteen years 
younger ! 


* 

*ok 
It is not often—as yet—that Theosophists have become 
Heads of Nations. А good many have enter. 
ed the political field and become members of 
Parliaments and Legislatures, but very few 
have achieved the distinction of becoming the head of a 
Nation. From 1920-24 the President of the Republic of 
Costa Rica was Don Julio Acosta Garcia, one of the mos 
honoured Theosophists of the Republic. In another of the 
smaller Latin Republics we have to-day a most devoted Theo- 
sophist as the President. The following from him will give 


an indication of what can be done by those who have the 
proper spirit of dedication : 


Theosophists as 
Heads of Nations. 


In my character as Chief of the Nation, I am doing my utmost 
to realize in practice the help which my countrymen require both 
morally and materially. The Department of Home Affairs is 
administered with economy and honourably, and I have impressed 
upon all the functionaries the need to stamp upon each action of 
theirs the seal of duty to the Nation, and the giving of Justice to 
all without any preference or respect of persons. 


I am at the moment dividing up 6,000 hectares among poor 
agricultural families who are tilling the soil, and we have begun to 
construct 1,000 houses to be sold at cost price, and to be paid for in 
15 years. These are houses for workmen and employees who at the 
moment can find no accommodation. 


I desire you to excuse my lengthy letter but I hope that your 
benevolence will be constantly extended to me, and your profound 
wishes will be sent to me to strengthen me so that I may tread the 
path of Justice and Duty. 


Among the ways of service of our fellow-men, none can 
be more noble than to take part in public life in those ways 
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which lead to leadership. Such a career is of course full of 
temptation, and not infrequently subtle vices of ambition and 
craving for recognition create opportunities for failure, 
even for the idealist. Nevertheless, power is a noble 
thing to plan for, provided the will is set to consecrate the 
power to the fulfilment of the plan of the Most High. Surely 
a time will come when all representative leaders in each 
Nation will profess Theosophy as their true gospel of life, 
even if they do not become members of the Society. 
РЫР 
The Economic Conference at the time of writing 15 
closing, having seemingly accomplished little. 
Eee dc Yet perhaps it has achieved more than one 
imagines, because it is a great achievement 
indeed to begin the habit of meeting at great World Con- 
ferences. The many economic problems have been too 
numerous for swift solution, particularly as the Will to Unity is 
still somewhat feeble among the Nations who gathered together. 
Nevertheless, a movement has been set on foot in the right 
direction, and it is now merely a matter of time before 
the great work which humanity is waiting for shall be 
accomplished. 
| But in this matter, as in so many others, the public—that 
i the man in the street, in his million replicas—expects 
the national leaders to produce results, not realizing that 
without the goodwill and the understanding of the man in the 
street, not even the greatest national leader can really 
accomplish much result to a lasting purpose. Such work as 
i: being done by the League of Nations Union, whose purpose 
is to popularize the ideals and the work of the League of 
Nations, needs to be done in every country, so that every man 
and wornan is in some way pledged, by the gift even of 
i^ duse pence or cents, to help in the great tasks which 
common tasks of all. The word “ propaganda” is 
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repellent to many, yet it is only through propaganda that the 
Golden Age will finally be ushered in. 
РЫР 
Elsewhere will be found an article whose contributor 
very justly points out that, in the course j 
Which Remedy ; 
Tint? the Convention Lectures of last December on 
the economic situation, much was said from 
the standpoint of Brotherhood, but no attempt was made to 
propound actual economic solutions capable of immediate 
application. Yet it is necessary to point out again and again 
that all solutions of earthly problems fail of success until the 
root of every solution is seen as being derived from spiritual 
verities. It was not for nothing that the Christ said: 
Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink ? or Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 
(For after all these things do the Gentiles seek:) for you 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 

But seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you. 

As many have pointed out, such advice, if followed by 
all, would lead to chaos, and to thieves and wasters getting 
the upper hand. The advice was given for practice for those 
who had definitely pledged themselves to tread “ the Way" 
as His chosen disciples. Yet the principle which underlies 
is a spiritual law that holds good for the whole world, 
For the truth is—which we only find out for ourselves 
through many lives of suffering—that this visible world i 
only the last rung of a great ladder of worlds, and all that и 
of value in the physical gains a multiple value when il D 
charged with the message of the invisible worlds. It is he 
who has his eyes fixed upon “the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness” who sees rightly into every problem here 
upon earth. To take the simile of the captain of a ship who 
has to navigate his vessel full of passengers and cargo, 55 
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not the most important equipment in the ship a tiny instru- 
ment called the compass ? While officers to sail the ship and 
engines and engineers are needed, and cargo and passengers 
are necessary to pay the expenses of the ship, yet all these 
things are subsidiary to the rightness of the little compass. 
For without the compass the captain does not know which 
is his true direction each instant of time. In exactly the 
same way, it is only in so far as the reformer feels that his 
objective is in some way reflecting the great objective of a 
great Divine Plan that real success is achieved. But 
unfortunately in these days the existing religions cannot link 
the visible world with. the invisible, at least for most of the 
reformers who feel profoundly the sufferings of mankind. It 
is here that Theosophy has its great work, for as has been 
said again and again, Theosophy must be made practical, but 
it will become practical only as the Theosophist realizes 
that every object and event here below is only a window 
through which a great constructive Mind is watching, and 
through which that Mind is attempting to reorganize the 
world, 
"P 
These are times when the proclamations of a few leading 
scientists tend to show that a day is dawning 
when the spiritual standpoint of the Ancient 
Wisdom will be acceptable to the concrete mind. 
But on the other hand, most of the work of modern scientists 
still upholds the ancient thesis enunciated by Tyndal that it is 
ш matter that we are to see all the possibilities of life. 1+ 
Was this aphorism, uttered by him as President of the British 
Association, which many years later was transformed by 
Crookes, when himself in that office, with the words that it 
was in life that he saw the possibilities of matter. The 
i ip 5 ae older standpoint—undoubtedly still the 
point of science—is clearly reiterated by 


Theosophy and 
Science. 


Et 
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Professor T. H. Morgan, of the California Institute of 
Technology. 


Matter is infinitely older than life and mind ; the conceptual 
mind of man is only of comparatively recent development. We may 
consider the age of conceptual mind in mankind to be about ten million 
years and the age of life on earth about 1,000 million years, Jeans 
estimates the earth as a planet to be in round numbers 2,000 million 
years old. Matter therefore may be estimated to have existed 1,00 
million years before life appeared. 


Evolution then is a development from matter to life, from life 
to mind. And if creative evolution continues, it may be supposed that 
as mind increases in power and development, it will slowly evolve 
into a higher and purer type with matter having less influence. Iam 
again taking you eons and eons into the future when the super-mini, 
the transcendental mind we may well visualize, develops. 


The root of the deficiency in the above pronouncement 
lies in the lack of recognition that the processes of matter, 
life and mind are simultaneous in origin, and that the two 
latter do not follow upon the first. No problem of physics 
will really come to a solution until scientists take as an axiom 
that what is termed “ matter " is only an embodiment of life, 
but so different from life itself as to deserve a separate word 
“matter”. Even this is only the first stage in the great 
discovery, for the second is to know that even life itself is 
only a form of consciousness. The old Hindu doctrine of 
koshas or sheaths comes nearest to the truth, for then con- 
sciousness sheathes itself in life, and both sheathe themselves 
in matter. 

However, Professor Morgan goes so far as to admit thal, 
along the line of thought which he enunciates, it will be 
possible to believe in the survival of man after death. 


This sub-material man will be pure mind and spirit. Many 
modern spiritualists and scientists believe in such а sub-malerisl 
human existence supervening immediately after death. While ev 
dence may not yet support it, it is natural to infer that with the 
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evolution of the conceptual mind in mankind there came also the 
ntiality of its survival after death. 
# 
Surely every one knows now what are the disastrous 
conditions in the industrial world. Yet all 
pated. these were foreseen by the “ visionaries” of 
generations ago who worked for reforms. In 
{886—forty-seven years ago—the socialist Annie Besant wrote 
what follows. Does it not read as if it were some speech at 
the Economic Conference? But men find the sowing of the 
wind a pleasant because a lazy task, and care not to listen to 
the descriptions of the whirlwind which will be its harvest. 


pote 


An ingenious capitalist sees a want and devises an article to 
meet it; or he devises an article and sets to work to create the want. 
He places his article before the public, and a demand for it arises. 
The article either supplies a real want, or it becomes “ the fashion," 
and the demand increases and outstrips the supply. Other capi- 
talists rush in to compete for the profit which is to be made; capital 
flows rapidly into the particular industry concerned ; high wages 
are offered!; operatives flock to it; the supply swells until it overtops 
the demand, But when this point is touched, the supply is not at once 
lessened ; so long as there is any hope of profit, the capitalists manu- 
facture; wage is lessened to keep up the profit, but this expedient fails ; 
short hours are worked; at last the market becomes thoroughly over- 
stocked. Then distress follows, and while capital seeks new outlets, 
the operatives fall into the great army of unemployed; and very often 
the small capitalists, who went into the rush just when profit was at 
its highest, and who have not sufficient capital to hold out against 
the fall, and to wait a rise, meet the fate of earthenware pots, 
carried down a torrent among iron ones. When this happens, the 
result of their speculative folly is held up as an example of the 

risks run by capitalists". Nor is this the only way along which 
а small capitalist sometimes travels to the bankruptcy court. He 
often borrows money "to extend his business," and if the business 
shrinks instead of expanding, he becomes bankrupt. In the 
universal war, the big capitalist fish devour the smallfry . . , 


| Моге heavily yet than on the capitalist does the competition press 
k the distributor. A dozen traders compete for the custom which 
e could satisfactorily supply. The competition for shops in a 
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thickly populated neighborhood drives up the rent, and so adds to the 
retailer's burden. He is compelled to spend large sums in advertising 
striving by brilliancy of color or eccentricity of design to impress 
himself on the public mind. An army of commercial travellers 
sweeps over the country, each man with his hand against his neighbor 
in the same trade, pushing, haggling, puffing his own, depreciating 
his rival’s wares. These agents push their goods on the retailer, 
| often when no real demand for them is coming from the public, ani 
then the retailer puffs them, to create a demand on his supply, No 
| must we omit from notice the enormous waste of productive energy 
| in this army of canvassers, advertisers, bill-posters, multipliei 
middlemen of every kind. The distributive work done by these is 
| absurdly out of proportion to their number. 


Modern Socialism by ANNIE BESANI 

os 
Bishop G. S. Arundale and Mrs. Rukmini Arundale lett 
Adyar in April for Europe, since when they 
have been in England and Holland. Dr. Arun- 
dale presided at the English Convention in London, and at the 
“International Gathering” at Huizen. They visit the United 
States next, and will take part in the American Convention 
at Wheaton, and in the Summer School which follows. 
After a brief visit to California, they sail from San Francisco 
for Sydney for work in Australia. They will return to Adyar 
in time for the Annual Convention. 

Miss Heather Kellett, for some time Assistant Secretary d 
the Australian Section, has arrived at Adyar to help Bishop | 
Leadbeater as one of his secretaries, and particularly to assis 
him in the revision of three or four of his books, which hes 
anxious to finish before he shall be called (absit omen) to 
take up work “ Yonder”. He has, however, several years ol 
work on "this side" in him still—provided he is permitte 
to do it in his own way, and not burdened by appeals for 
help and guidance which can usually be found nearer than 
distant Adyar. 


Workers. 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


Bv Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 


(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER 1 
ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from p. 395) 


ET the reader turn to de Mirville’s works—a Roman- 
Catholic writer, or to Monumental Christianity by 
Dr. Lundy, a Presbyterian divine, if he wants to appreciate 
to any degree the subtlety and casuistry of their reasonings. 
No one ignorant of the Occult Versions can fail to be impress- 
ed with the proofs brought forward to show how cleverly 
and perseveringly “Satan has worked for long millenniums 
to tempt a humanity, unblessed with an infallible Church ”. 
To compare it the better with our version (that of the pagan 
philosophers) which has already been noticed, it is given 
here verbatim : 
“We [Christians],” he says, “ аге blamed for having 
plagiarized pagan symbols, planets, Sun and Moon?” Very 
heat St. Peter himself has told us “ May the ‘divine 


cc 
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Lucifer arise in your hearts"!; and God says (through 
Malachi) that the Sun shall arise for those who fear His 
Name (IV, 2); and the SuN is Christ ‚ “I will send my 
son FROM the SUN," said the Eternal through the voice of 
prophetic traditions; and prophecy, having become history 
(?), the Evangelists respected in their turn: The sun rising 
from on high visited us. (Luke I, 78). (Pneumatologie). 

Here it becomes necessary to break the flow of the 
author’s oratory to make a few remarks. What Malachi 
meant by the “Sun of Righteousness,” no one but the 
Kabalists know; and what the Greek, and as we believe the 
Protestant Church also mean, by that “Sun” is Christ, 
accepting the term and applying it, whether rightly or 
wrongly, at all events metaphorically. As to the above 
sentence pilferred from a Sibyl and Virgil who repeats it, we 
really cannot see the right the Church would have to view 
this as a prophecy relating to Christ, seeing that both Sibyl 
and Virgil who repeats after her: “ Here comes the Virgin 
and Apollo’s reign,” are held as pagans, and Apollo or Apollyon 
is viewed as a form of Satan or the Antichrist. The Latin 
Church is brave, and had the courage of her opinions at al 
times. Why does she not try to be as logical as shes 
daring? If the Sibylline promise “ He will send his Son from 
the sun” applies to Christ, then either Christ and Apollo are 
one, then why call the latter a Demon ? or the prophecy had 
nought to do with the Christian Saviour. In such a case why 
appropriate it ? 

But de Mirville goes farther. He shows us St. Denys 
the Areopagite, affirming that “ Ње Sun is the special 
in ier adf „е little alteration ad ibitom. Tt и аЛ y. the meni 
—though Lucifer is the “ morning star" before he becomes that of the day ; ye 
arrangement shocks less pious ears, and there are a number of such in the Bible. 

*In the English text it is mistranslated into “the day-spring from on high". 


MES: " 
Another little correction of the lapsus calami of an Apostle for whom divine inspir 
tion is claimed. 
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signification [?] the sign and the stature of God". (De Divin. 
Nom. chap. IV).1 It is by the Eastern door that the glory of the 
Lord penetrated into the temples of the Jews and Christians, 
that divine glory being sunlight”. “ We build our churches 
ward the East,” says St. Ambrosius—“ for during our 
mysteries we begin by renouncing him who is in the West.” 
(De Trinit.) 

“Him who is in the West” is Typhon, the Egyptain— 
the West having been held by them as the * TYPHONIC GATE 
оғ DEATH”. Thus, having borrowed from the Egyptians 
Osiris, the Church Fathers thought as little of helping them- 
selves to his brother. But then again: “ The prophet Baruch ? 
speaks of the stars that rejoice in their vessels and citadels 
(vasa castrensia) $vXax) (Chap. III); and Ecclesiastes applies 
the same terms to the sun, which is said to be “ the admirable 
vessel of the most High One,” and the “ citadel of the Lord " 
фак) too.’ “For the sacred writer [Solomon !],” exclaims 
de Mirville, “there remains no doubt in his heart; it isa 
Spirit who rules the Sun’s course. Hear what he says (in 
Ecclesiastes V, 5). ‘The sun also ariseth,’ and its spirit 
lighting all in its circular-path (gyrat $yrans) returneth 
according to his circuits." * 

De Mirville seems to quote from texts either rejected by, 
or unknown to, the Protestants, in whose Bible there is no 
XLII chapter in Ecclesiastes ; nor is the Sun made to go “ in 
circuits ” in the latter, but the wind. (See chap. I, v, б.) 
Rar ч са to be settled between the Roman and the 

urches. The point to show is, the strong 


' So did the Egyptai i 

К yptains and the Sabaeans in the days of old, the symbol of wh 
н God ог Osiris was the Sun, but they had a higher Deity. А sme 

iled from the Protestant Bible, b i i i 

Art. ible, but put in the Apocrypha, which, according t 
Wa A Church of England “she doth read them for example of life баё 

; » manners "(?) but not to establish any doctrine as the Papists do. 

Cornelius a Lapide. Vol. V, p. 48. 


* Ecclesiastes XLIII (not found in th i 
to de IMirville’ tound in the English texts). The above quotations belong 
oLl ger ML on “Christian and Jewish Solar Theology," Pneumatologie, 
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element of heliolatry in the former—hence Sabeanism to 
this day. 

An CEcumenical Council having put a stop to Christian 
astrolatry by declaring the absence of any sidereal souls (in 
Sun or planets) St. Thomas, the angelic Doctor, took upon 
himself to settle every difference by declaring that all such 
expressions meant an intelligence in the Sun and stars, mi 
resident ín but only an assisting and directing intelligence, 
(See opus cit., X.) Thereupon, de Mirville, comforted, quotes 
Clement the Alexandrian, and reminds the reader of the opinion 
of that philosopher, on the interrelation that exists “ between 
the seven branches oí the Candlestick and the seven stars of 
the Revelation," and the sun: “ The six branches," he says, 
“ fixed to the central candlestick have lamps, for the sur, 
placed in the midst of the wandering ones (7*«avy7rà») pours his 
beams on them all. But this golden candlestick hides one 
more mystery still; it is the sign of Christ, not only in shape 
(non figura sola), but because he sheds his light through the 
ministry of the seven spirits primarily created and who are 
the seven eyes of the Lord." 

* Therefore," argues de Mirville, “ the principal planets 
are to the seven primeval spirits, according to Clement, that 
which the candlestick-sun is to Christ himself, namely, their 
vessels, their ¢vAaxai, etc." (р. 39.) 

Plain enough, to be sure; and one can make anything he 
likes with it now. But what we maintain is, that before Christ- 
ian Scholastics turned their brains upside down to squeez 
out of them this meaning (against which the Jews, for one, 
and their Kabalists too have, and do now, object,) the seven 
branched chandelier of the Israelites as well as the 
* wanderers ” of the Greeks, had a far more natural meaning, 
a purely astrological one, to begin with. Indeed, from Май 
and Chaldees, down to the much laughed at Zadkiel, ever? 
astrological work will tell its reader that the Sun placed in 
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ihe midst of the planets, with Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, on 
one side, and Venus, Mercury and the Moon on the other, 
whose (the planets) line crosses through the whole 
Earth, has ever meant what Hermes tells us, namely, the 
thread of destiny, or “ whose actions [influence] is called 
destiny "^.^ But symbols, for symbols, we prefer the Sun to a 
chandelier. One can understand, how the latter came to 
represent the Sun and Planets. There is poetry and 
grandeur in the Sun made to symbolize “the Eye of 
Ormuzd” or of Osiris, and of being the Vahan (vehicle) of 
the highest Deity. But one must fail for ever to perceive 
that any particular glory is rendered to Christ by assigning 
to Him the trunk of a candlestick in a Jewish Synagogue as 
a mystical seat of honour ! 

But let us see how the Marquis disposes ot other 
people’s Gods and Saviours. 

“Christ then,” he says, (p. 40) is represented by the 
trunk of the candlestick: He is the Vine, the support of 
all the solar system, and all the planets are merely its 
branches. St. Clement tells us that it is Christ." “ It is 
impossible not to remember at this stage that Jacob on his 
death bed adores the apex of the sceptre of his son Joseph. 
Now Joseph is the prototype of Christ; hence it is before the 
latter that the patriarch desired to bow down, by bowing 


before the apex of Joseph's rod. (Pneumatologie, p. 40, 
vol. IV.) * 


(7o be continued) 


' We аге told in the Vulgate that it is before the head of the bed th 
t а l at Jacob bowed. 
5 ы а ке, or what, in the _R. Catholic interpretation? In the English texts 
Santen Pay Upo aiis t upon the bed's head" (XLVII, 31). What 
ere possibly etw “ bed's head ” 
latter moreover has always a phallic цата Ње Bible. En eai Ti 


"We have just been told that the“ morni " i 

: hav been. tt orning Star" was Lucifer, the oth 

Perna К ew admit it is very difficult to recognize between the two," ЙЫБ the 
* ut then we have the light of the infallible Church to help us." . (page 320.) 


THE CHILDHOOD OF HELENA 
PETROVNA VON HAHN 
(BLAVATSKY) 


By MARY К. NEFF 
(Concluded from p. 429) 
III 
HoME LiFE AT HER GRANDFATHER'S ! 


IN a delightful book, called Juvenile Recollections Compiled for 
My Children, Madame Jelihovsky (H. P. B.s sister Vera) tells 
these stories, selected from the diary which she kept during her 


girlhood ' : 

“The great country mansion (datche) occupied by us 
at Saratow was an old and vast building, full of subterranean 
galleries, long abandoned passages, turrets, and most weird 
nooks and corners. It had been built by a family called 
Pantchoolidzef, several generations of whom had been 
governors at Saratow and Penja—the richest proprietors and 
noblemen of the latter province. It looked more like 2 
medieval ruined castle than a building of the pes! 
century 

“ We had been permitted to explore, under the protection 
of half-a-dozen male servants and a quantity of torches and 
lanterns, those awe-inspiring ‘Catacombs’. True, we had 

! During the five years of Helena Petrovna's sojourn with her grandparents, her 


grandfather (Andrew Fadéef) was Governor successively of Erivan and Saratow. 
* From /ncidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky, by A. P. Sinnett. 
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A portion of the Wall in the Palace of the Sirdar, їп Erivan, Armenia,—now occupied by 


the Russian Governors. (H. Р. B.'s bed-room.)— From H.P.B.'s Scrap Book ll. 
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found in them more broken wine bottles than human bones, 
and had gathered more cobwebs than iron chains, but our 
imagination suggested ghosts in every flickering shadow on 
the old damp walls. Still Helen would not remain satisfied 
with one solitary visit, nor with a second either. She had 
selected the uncanny region as a Liberty Hall, and a safe 
refuge where she could avoid her lessons. A long time 
passed before her secret was found out, and whenever she 
was found missing, a deputation of strong-bodied servant-men, 
headed by the gendarme on service in the Governor’s Hall, 
was despatched in search of her, as it required no Jess than 
one who was not a serf and feared her little to bring her 
upstairs by force. She had erected for herself a tower out 
of old broken chairs and tables in a corner under an iron- 
barred window, high up in the ceiling of the vault, and 
there she would hide for hours, reading a book known as 
Solomon’s Wisdom, in which every kind of popular legend 
was taught. Once or twice she could hardly be found in 
those damp subterranean corridors, having in her endeavours 
to escape detection lost her way in the labyrinth. For all 
this she was not in the least daunted or repentant, for, as 
she assured us, she was never there alone, but in the 
company of ‘ beings’ she used to call her little ‘ hunch-backs’ 
and playmates 

“She was the strangest girl one has ever seen, one with 
a distinct dual nature one mischievous, combative, 
and obstinate—everyway graceless; the other as mystical 
and metaphysically inclined . . . No schoolboy was ever more 
uncontrollable or full of the most unimaginable pranks and 
espiegleries than she was. At the same time, when the 
рагохуѕт of mischief-making had run its course, no old 
scholar could be more assiduous in his study, and she could 
not be prevailed to give up her books, which she would devour 


night and day as long as the impulse lasted. The enormous 
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library of her grandparents seemed then hardl 


y large eno 
to satisfy her cravings. 7 


“ Attached to the residence there was a large abandoned 
garden, a park rather, full of ruined kiosks, pagodas, and out. 
buildings, which, running up hillward, ended in a virgin 
forest, whose hardly visible paths were covered knee-deep | 
with moss, and with thickets in it which perhaps no huma 
foot had disturbed for centuries. It was reputed the hiding. 
place for all the runaway criminals and deserters, and it wa | 
there that Helen used to take refuge when the ‘ Catacombs’ 
had ceased to assure her safety. 

* Fancy, or that which we all regarded in these days a | 
fancy, was developed in the most extraordinary way, uil 
from her earliest childhood, in my sister Helen 4 
hours at a time she used to narrate to us younger children, 
and even to her seniors in years, the most incredible stories | 
with the cool assurance and conviction of an eye-witness, | 
and one who knew what she was talking about. When a chili, | 
daring and fearless in everything else, she got often scared inti 
fits through her own hallucinations. She felt certain of bein | 
persecuted by what she called ‘the terrible glaring eyes, | 
invisible to everyone else, and often attributed by her tothe 
most inoffensive inanimate objects ; an idea that appeared quit 
ridiculous to the bystanders. As to herself, she would shut 
her eyes tight during such visions, and run away to hide from 
the ghostly glances thrown on her by pieces of furniture 
articles of dress, screaming desperately, and frightening th 
whole household. At other times she would be seized wit 
fits of laughter, explaining them by the amusing pranks 0 
her invisible companions. She found these in every dari 
corner, in every bush ofthe thick park that surrounded ш 
villa during the summer months; while in winter, when al 
our family emigrated back to town, she seemed to meet ther 


1 Not fancy, but clairvoyance, the Theosophist would say,—M. К. N. 
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aain in the vast reception rooms of the first floor, entirely 
deserted from midnight till morning. Every locked door 
notwithstanding, Helen was found several times during the 
night hours in those dark apartments in а half-conscious 
state, sometimes fast asleep, and unable to say how she got 
there from our common bedroom on the top story. She 
disappeared in the same mysterious manner in daytime also. 
Searched for, called and hunted after, she would be often 
discovered, with great pains, in the most unfrequented 
localities; once it was in the dark loft, under the very roof, 
to which she was traced, amid pigeons’ nests, and surrounded 
by hundreds of those birds. She was ‘putting them to sleep’ 
(according to the rules taught in Solomon’s Wisdom), as she 
explained. At other times, behind the gigantic cupboards 
that contained our grandmother’s zoological collection—the 
old princess's museum of natural history having achieved a 
wide renown in Russia in those days—surrounded by relics 
of fauna, flora, and historical antiquities, amid antediluvian 
bones of stuffed animals and monstrous birds, the deserter 
would be found, after hours of search, in deep conversations 
with seals and stuffed crocodiles. If one could believe Helen, 
the pigeons were cooing to her interesting fairy tales, while 
birds and animals, whenever in solitary téte-a-téte with her, 
amused her with interesting stories, presumably from their 
own autobiographies. For her all nature seemed animated 
with a mysterious life of its own. She heard the voice of 
every object and form, whether organic or inorganic; and 
claimed consciousness and being, not only for some mysterious 
powers visible and audible for herself alone in what was to 
everyone else empty space, but even for visible but inanimate 
things such as pebbles, mounds, and pieces of decaying 
phosphorescent timber. 


"And, indeed i oun if 1 
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" With a view of adding specimens to the remarkable 
entomological collection of our grandmother, as much as for 
our own instruction and pleasure, diurnal as well as nocturnal 
expeditions were often arranged. We preferred the latter, as 
they were more exciting, and had a mysterious charm to us 
about them. We knew of no greater enjoyment, Our 
delightful travels in the neighbouring woods would last from 
9 p.m. till 1, and often 2 o’clock a.m. We prepared for them 
with an earnestness that the Crusaders may have experienced 
when setting out to fight the infidel and dislodge the Turk 
from Palestine. The children of friends and acquaintances 
in town were invited—boys and girls from twelve to seventeen, 
and two or three dozen of young serfs of both sexes, all armei 
with gauze nets and lanterns, as we were ourselves, 
strengthened our ranks. In the rear followed a dozen ol 
strong grown-up servants, cossacks, and even a gendarme ot 
two, armed with real weapons for our safety and protection 
It was a merry procession as we set out on it, with beating 
hearts, and bent with unconscious cruelty on the destruction 
of the beautiful, large night-butterflies for which the forest 
of the Volga province are so famous. The foolish insects 
flying in masses, would soon cover the glasses of our lanterns 
and ended their ephemeral lives on long pins and cm 
burial grounds four inches square. But even in this ш} 
eccentric sister asserted her independence. She wow 
protect and save from death all those dark butterflies—know | 
as sphynxes—whose dark fur-covered heads and bodies bor 
the distinct images of a white human skull. Nature having 
imprinted on each of them the portrait of the skull of somt 
great dead hero, these butterflies are sacred, and must 00 
be killed, she said, speaking like some heathen etis 
worshipper. She got very angry when we would not listen" 
her, but would go on chasing those ‘ dead heads,’ as we calle 
them; and maintained that by so doing we disturbed the 1$ 
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of the defunct persons whose skulls were imprinted on the 
hodies of the weird insects. 

“No less interesting were our day-travels into regions 
more or less distant. At about ten versts from the Governor's 
villa there was a field, an extensive sandy tract of land, 
evidently once upon a time the bottom of a sea or a 
great lake, as its soil yielded petrified relics of fishes, 
shells, and teeth of some (to us) unknown monsters. Most 
of these relics were broken and mangled by time, but one 
could often find whole stones of various sizes on which were 
imprinted figures of fishes and plants and animals of kinds 
now wholly extinct, but which proved their undeniable 
antediluvian origin. The marvellous and sensational stories 
that we, children and schoolgirls, heard from Helen during 
that epoch were countless. I well remember when stretched 
at full length on the ground, her chin reclining on her two 
palms, and her two elbows buried deep in the soft sand, she 
used to dream aloud and tell us of her visions, evidently 
clear, vivid, and as palpable as life to her! How lovely 
the description she gave us of the submarine life of all those 
beings, the mingled remains of which were now crumbling 
to dust around us. How vividly she described their past 
fights and battles on the spot where she lay, assuring us she 
saw it all; and how minutely she drew on the sand with her 
finger the fantastic forms of the long-dead sea-monsters, and 
made us almost see the very colours of the fauna and flora of 
those dead regions. While listening eagerly to her descrip- 
tions of the lovely azure waves reflecting the sunbeams 
playing in rainbow light on the golden sands of the sea bottom, 
of the coral reefs and stalactite caves, of the sea-green grass 
mixed with the delicate shining anemones, we fancied we 
felt ourselves the cool, velvety waters caressing our bodies, 


she psychometrize the fossils, or read their history in the astral re- 
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AUGUST 
and the latter transformed into pretty and frisky sea-monsters: 
our imagination galloped off with her fancy to a full obliviog 
of the present reality. She never spoke in later years as she 
used to speak in her childhood and early girlhood. The 
stream of her eloquence has dried up, and the very source of 
her inspiration is now seemingly lost! She had a strong 
power of carrying away her audiences with her, of making 
them see actually, if even vaguely, that which she herself | 
saw. Once she frightened all of us youngsters very nearly | 
into fits. We had just been transported intoa fairy world, 
when suddenly she changed her narrative from the past to 
the present tense, and began to ask us to imagine that all | 
that which she had told us of the cool, blue waves with their | 
dense populations was around us, only invisible and intangible, | 


| 


sofar . . . *'Justfancy! A miracle!’ she said; ‘the earth 
suddenly opening, the air condensing around us and re 
becoming sea waves . . . Look, look. . . there, they 


begin already appearing and moving. We are surrounded 
with water, we are right amid the mysteries and the wonders 
of a submarine world!’ 

* She had started from the sand, and was speaking 
with such conviction, her voice had such a ring of real 
amazement, horror, and her childish face wore such a look 
of a wild joy and terror at the same time, that when, suddenly 
covering her eyes with both hands, as she used to do in her 
excited moments, she fell down on the sand screaming at 
the top of her voice, ‘Theres the wave . . - it hss 
come! . . . The sea, the sea, we are drowning! 

Every one of us fell down оп our faces, 8 
desperately screaming and as fully convinced that the sea 
had engulfed us, and that we were no more! : 

“Tt was her delight to gather around herself a party 
of us younger children at twilight, and, after taking us into 
the large dark museum, to hold us there, spell-bound, with 
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her weird stories. Then she narrated to us the most 
inconceivable tales about herself ; the most unheard of adven- 
tures of which she was the heroine, every night, as she 
explained. Each of the stuffed animals in the museum had taken 
her in turn into its confidence, had divulged to her the history 
of its life in previous incarnations or existences. Where had 
she heard of reincarnation, or who could have taught her 
anything of the superstitious mysteries of metempsychosis, 
in a Christian family? Yet she would stretch herself on her 
favourite animal, a gigantic stuffed seal, and caressing its 
silvery, soft white skin, she would repeat to us his adventures, 
as told to her by himself, in such glowing colours and 
eloquent style, that even grown-up persons found themselves 
interested involuntarily in her narratives. They all listened 
to, and were carried away by the charm of her recitals, the 
younger audience believing every word she uttered. Never 
can I forget the life and adventures of a tall white flamingo, 
who stood in unbroken contemplation behind the glass panes 
of a large cupboard, with his two scarlet-lined wings widely 
opened as though ready to take flight, yet chained to his 
prison cell. He had been ages ago, she told us, no bird, but 
arealman. He had committed fearful crimes and a murder, 
for which a great genius had changed him into a flamingo, a 
brainless bird, sprinkling his two wings with the blood of 
his victims, and thus condemning him to wander for ever 
in deserts and marshes 
is E е that flamingo fearfully. At dusk, whenever 
hà ae m Pe the museum to say goodnight to 
itii nes s Ne 10 rarely left her study, an adjoining 
: oid seeing the blood-covered murderer by 
shutting my eyes and running quickly by. 
MATE E ^ Sa ai ре си Qu" 
here was, among din ee lis 
, numerous servants of the Fadéef 
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family, an old woman, an under-nurse, who was famous for 
telling them. The catalogue of her tales was endless, and 
her memory retained every idea connected with superstition, 
During the long summer twilights on the green grassy lawn 
under the fruit trees of the garden, or during the still longer 
winter evenings, crowding around the flaming fire of our 
nursery-room, we used to cling to the old woman, and fel 
supremely happy whenever she could be prevailed upon i 
tell us some of those popular fairy tales, for which ou 
northern country is so famous. The adventures of ‘Ivan 
Zarewitch, of ‘Kashtey the Immortal, of the ‘ Gray-wolf; 
the wicked magician travelling in the air in a self-moving 
sieve; or those of Meletressa, the Fair Princess, shut ш 
in a dungeon until the Zarewitch unlocks its prison door with 
a gold key, and liberates her—delighted us all. Only, while 


all we children forgot those tales as easily as we had learned | 


them, Helen never either forgot the stories or consented to 
recognise them as fictions. She thoroughly took to hear 
all the troubles of the heroes, and maintained that all thei 
most wonderful adventures were quite natural. People couli 
change into animals and take any form they liked, if they 
only knew how; men could fly, if they only wished so firmly. 
Such wise men had existed in all ages, and existed ever 
in our own days, she assured us, making themselves known, 
of course, only to those who were worthy of knowing and 
seeing them, and who believed in, instead of laughing át, 
them. 

* As a proof of what she said, she pointed to an old тар 
а centenarian, who lived not far from the villa, in a wili 
ravine of a neighbouring forest, known as * Baranig Bouyrak. 
The old man was a real magician, in the popular estimation; 
a sorcerer of a good, benevolent kind, who cured willingly 


-—— 


all the patients who applied to him, but who also knew how | 


to «punish with disease those who had sinned. He wa 
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greatly versed in the knowledge of the occult properties of 
plants and flowers, and could read the future, it was said. Не 
kept bee-hives in great numbers, his hut being surrounded by 
several hundreds of them. During the long summer after- 
nons he could be always found at his post, slowly walking 
amond his favourites, covered as with a living cuirass, from 
head to foot, with swarms of buzzing bees, plunging both his 
hands with impunity into their dwellings, listening to their 
deafening noise, and apparently answering them—their buzz- 
ing almost ceasing whenever he addressed them in his (to us) 
incomprehensible tongue, a kind of chanting and muttering. 
Evidently the golden-winged labourers and their centenarian 
master understood each other's languages. Of the latter, 
Helen felt quite sure. * Вагапіѕ Bouyrak’ had an irresistible 
attraction for her, and she visited the strange old man 
Whenever she could find a chance to do so. Once there, 
she would put questions and listen to the old man's replies 
and explanations as to how to understand the language of 
bees, birds, and animals with a passionate earnestness. The 
dark ravine seemed in her eyes a fairy kingdom. As to the 
centenarian ‘ wise-man,’ he used to say of her constantly to us: 
‘This little lady is quite different from all of you. There 
are great events lying in wait for her in the future. I feel 
sorry in thinking that I will not live to see my predictions 
of her verified ; but they will all come to pass!’” 


е —— = NN 
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H. P. B. AS JOURNALIST 
By ANNA KAMENSKY 


| 
Wt Wf? know Н. P. B. as a very deep writer, giving u | 
| | marvellous teachings on philosophy, religion, science 


| and Occultism. In such writings аз /sis Unveiled, The Secret | 
| Doctrine, and in her various Theosophical articles, she writes | 


as a sage and an occultist, and we feel behind the teaching: 


an apostle. | 


But besides these books, which Н. P. B. wrote with her | 
marvellous intuition and her deep knowledge, books in which 
she spoke of things which were dear to her and to which she 

| had consecrated her life, she also wrote many articles for 
| | divers Russian magazines and she had to write them to earn 
some money. She was not always free to choose her subjects, 
| and often she had to make simply a sort of chronicle ina | 

| | Hi superficial and witty way, as is the custom with journalists 
| 


| Amidst the various articles found in her old Scrap-book | 
| of cuttings from different Russian papers’, there is very little 
interesting material, although Н. P. B. never lost an opportunity 
for mentioning the Eastern wisdom and for making a compati 
| son between Eastern conception and the one-sided, superficial 
| 
i 
è 
| 


culture of the West. She had to give a picture of American 
| actualities and to speak of things which troubled the Press 0 
| the time, but these, with a few exceptions, were neither attrac | 
tive nor very interesting. Thus, in a series of articles from 
New York, signed “ A Voice from the World” (world mean: 
ing continent), she wrote in 1878 on the following matters: 
1. The Phonograph. 2. Feminism. 3. Bathing together 
in the Ocean. 4. Fire-Catastrophes. 5. Suicides. б. Crimes 
7. Violation of Children. 8. Epidemics. 9. Sorcery. 10. 
Sects and Magic. 11. Power of Money. 12. Hypocrisy 0 


! Now in the Archives at Adyar. 
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Clergymen. j 
from America (new discoveries). | 
In the series signed '* From the Land on the Other Side 


of the Blue Ocean,” there appear : 

1. Criminality, sexual crimes, abortions, etc. 2. Theft 
of Dead Bodies. 3. Secret Places of Immorality. 4. Cruelty 
between Parents and Children. 5. Bad and Noble Epidemics. 
6, Statistics of Crimes. 

In these witty but rather flippant notes, from time to 
time pearls are found: some lines in defence of the Red 
Indians and of Negroes; a passage on Spiritualism, where the 
Gospel is quoted to show that the method of Spiritualism is 
condemned by religion; a paragraph treating of noble deeds 
accomplished by unknown heroes; and so on. 

The most interesting article is devoted to Edison, whom 
H.P.B. calls “а dear friend” and of whose discoveries 
she speaks with high appreciation. She describes to her 
readers the first phonograph and makes very interesting 
suggestions as to its utility in the far future. She says that 
if applied to noble aims, it may become an instrument of 
high culture, helping menu to see their unity, and it may do 
a wonderful work in the sphere of education. She foresees 
the great mission of the phonograph and calls it one of the 
first manifestations of the spirit of the new age. Edison’s 
genius is serving humanity, inspired by this new spirit. 
Wonderful things will come out of this great discovery. 

For us Theosophists, who know H.P.B.’s original 
Works, these articles may seem insignificant and superficial, 
yet even in them we can feel an echo of the fiery soul who 
fought so bravely and fearlessly on the Kurukshetra of 
the 19th century, and carried so gallantly the torch of 
Truth in a time of stress and storm, where it was dangerous 
to profess faith in things unseen, and when devotion and 


knightly service were qualified as madness. 
4 


13. Divorces. 14. Spiritualism. 15. Letters 


COMPACTS WITH THE DEVIL 


By THE Вт. REV. C. W. LEADBEATER 


E are in the habit of considering ourselves highly 
civilized and enlightened, and we look back with 
wonder and pity upon the extraordinary superstitions of the 
Middle Ages. But are we really entirely free from them 
even yet ? I read in Robert Lowie's Are We Civilized ? (1929): 
“Was not a French priest lynched less than five years ago 
for bewitching a peasant in his village ?” (p. 232), and again 
on p. 224: “In 1927 the Rev. John R. Crosby reported 
witchcraft thriving within sixty miles of materialistic Pitts 
burgh, side by side with the most aggressive forms o 
evangelical Christianity.” 

But that, it will be said, is only possible among the 
uneducated peasantry. Probably; in these days we no longer 
burn our witches; they set up an office in Bond Street and 
we pay them five guineas for a consultation. Yet, is it only 
among ignorant peasantry that we find those who seriously 
think that they can foretell the future from the fortuitous 
arrangement of tea-leaves or coffee-grounds, or the chance 
cutting of a pack of playing-cards, who believe that ill 
fortune will attend them if they happen to upset a salt-cellat, 
or see the new moon for the first time through glass or 
over the left shoulder, who shrink with horror from passing 
under a ladder, from sitting down thirteen at table, or occupy 
ing room 13 at a hotel or cabin 13 upon a steamer, who feel 
it necessary to touch wood when they speak of their good 
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luck (as they call it) lest some envious deity should caprici- 
ously deprive them of it ? 

Rumour speaks (I have not seen it myself) of a large 
office-building in that most progressive city, New York, in 
which the fourteenth story is directly above the twelfth. I 
myself have been advised by grave responsible middle-aged 
citizens to carry a raw potato in my pocket as a specific 
against rheumatism. The reluctance of many people to 
undertake a journey or begin any new enterprise on a 
Friday is notorious, and it is not long since it was the custom 
to throw loaves of bread into a river to find the corpse of a 
drowned person, the idea being that they would float to the 
right spot, and either remain or sink there. There are still 
many who have a firm faith in some object (it does not seem 
to matter what it is) which they call a mascot, fully persuaded 
that so long as they have it all will go well with them, where- 
as if they are deprived of it they are doomed to failure or 
misfortune. Surely superstition is still rife among us, even 
though it may work in a different direction. 

There are, however, some of the strange medizeval ideas 
which we may reasonably be supposed to have outgrown, and 
among these we should expect to find the weird theory that 
it is possible for a man to make a compact with the devil—to 
sell his soul to that mythical entity in exchange for some 
earthly advantage, usually wealth or power, or the fulfilment 
“ Sonn special desire. But even that, incredible as it may 
seem, 15 not yet entirely extinct in the twentieth century ! 

Such a belief obviously presupposes at least two others— 
ber E н iy devil, and of some kind of material 

ch we who hold the Theosophical point of 
vi consider as exploded delusions. Indeed, even apart 
Eum I -— it would be generally presumed in 
ера ntries that such doctrines. were maintained in 
ays only by a few ignorant fanatics, and that the vast 
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majority of educated people, like Gallio, * care for none of 
these things," and in fact never think of them at all. lt is 
unfortunately true that many of our most popular minor 
novelists seem to move in some (one trusts) imaginary layer 
of society in which those whom they describe as ladies and 
gentlemen show a disgusting familiarity with such ideas, and 
seem unable to uiter the simplest sentence without interlari. 
ing it with a foulness of language that would disgrace ғ 
Lambeth costermonger. But that, we may hope, is a mere 
temporary outburst of a loathsome disease, and does not in 
the least represent any section of civilized humanity. 

It is not perhaps generally understood that the popular 
idea of the devil has evolved very gradually. To explain the 
whole process of his development would need a huge volume, 
but any recent encyclopedia will furnish an outline of it, 
The Britannica quotes Dorner’s enumeration of four stages 
through which (even according to the Christian scripture) this 
development seems to have passed; and any reader of the 
Bible will remember that, although we usually identify the 
snake whose advice to Eve resulted so unfortunately with the 
devil (chiefly on the implication derived from a rather vague 
text in the Wisdom of Solomon, ii, 24), the actual wording in the 
book of Genesis describes that serpent simply as the cleverest 
of the beasts of the field which the Lord God had made, 
while in the book of Job Satan is mentioned as attending 
a celestial reception along with the other “sons of God, 
and talks with Jehovah with considerable freedom! The 
Britannica article ends its account by saying: “ Belief » 
Satan is not now generally regarded as an essential article 
of the Christian faith . . . Science has so explained 
many of the processes of outer nature and of the inner life 
of man as to leave no room for Satanic agency - + · The 
necessity for any such belief for Christian thought and life 
cannot, therefore, be affirmed.” 
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Turning again to the question of bargains made with 
this mythical personage, it appears that various accounts of 
such transactions have come down to us from medizval 
times, but they are frequently so strangely distorted, and so 
encumbered with details which to our minds are obviously 
incredible, that it is difficult to feel sure that they have real 
evidential value. Perhaps the most informative book on 
the subject is Mr. A. E. Waite's Book of Black Magic and 
Pacts; but it appears to be mainly concerned with the 
invocation of demons by threats, which does not seem to me 
to be truly typical. For example, on p. 225, after a distinctly 
respectful address to Lucifer himself, asking his permission 
to worry some of his followers, the invoker turns upon a 
minor demon and threatens to persecute him in various ways 
unless he leads him to some hidden treasure. 

The demon in question, who calls himself the Lucifuge 
Rofocale, appears in response, though seemingly with great 
teluctance, but replies : 

“I cannot comply with thy request unless thou dost give 
thyself over to me in twenty years’ time, to do with thy 
body and soul as I please.” 

When matters have reached this stage the instruction 
proceeds : “Thereupon throw him your pact, which must 
be written with your own hand on a sheet of virgin parch- 
ment" (a palimpsest evidently was not acceptable); “ it 
should е worded as follows, and signed with your own 
Meis Е ee the grand Lucifuge to reward him in 
e for all treasures he may give me. In 
witness whereof I sign,’ " etc. 

a M a boggles at the request, and 
СА ee bes mee His final assent seems to be 
лы = є X is perhaps significant that this 
i Беа 3 = ings is immediately followed by a 

orcism by means of which the man 
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is supposed to be able to evade the fulfilment of hi; 
part of the bargain when the twenty years are Over! 
But I gather that the Lucifuge belongs to one of the minor 
orders of medieval devildom ; an agreement with the leader 
of the infernal hosts would probably have been regarded much 
more seriously. 

Mediæval ecclesiastical tradition gives us many stories of 
these alleged pacts, but very few of them are supported by 
evidence that could be accepted by any impartial investigator 
or tribunal im these days. It is true that the actual wording | 
of several of these agreements is set forth in various monkish | 
chronicles, and in the records of the courts which tried the 
cases; but the obvious ignorance of all concerned of the most 
elementary principles of psychology and the monstrous in- 
humanity and brutality of their methods of forcing confessions 
from their hapless victims, render their decisions and proceed: 
ings utterly untrustworthy. The accused may or may ia 
have been inspired or obsessed by the devil, or whatever evi 
entity represented him; but there can be no question 
whatever that the prosecutors and the judges were ! 

Mr. Waite, on p. 107 of his book above mentioned, puts 
before us the exact wording of both sides of the сога! 
undertaken by a certain priest, Louis Gaufridi (1609); m К | 
is stated (not by Mr. Waite) that the original of a simil 
document, written (very illegibly) by another priest, yes 
Grandier (1632), and duly signed in blood, is to be seen im A 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. In this case the other с 
of the contract has not been preserved, which seems а pity, 
for an authenticated autograph of Lucifer would have на 
valuable in these days! But it is to be noted that be en 
suffering incredible horrors at the hands of super- i : | 
monsters of cruelty, Urbain Grandier was foully murdere 5 
fire in the usual way, he died protesting his entire innocen 
of all the crazy charges brought against him. 
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[п both these cases (Gaufridi and Grandier) no time 
limit is mentioned; they simply abjure their God and their 
religion, and devote themselves to the worship and service of 
ihe devil instead. But it is more usual that a date should be 
specified, and when that is so twenty years seems to be the 
average, though 1 have read of a case in which only seven 
were allowed. Both the comparatively modern instances 
which have (indirectly) attracted my attention conform to 
ancient custom in this respect. 

The first of these was what I should call an ordinary 
consultation—ordinary except for the nature of the case. 
| have a large correspondence; and it constantly happens 
that people write to me from all parts of the world for advice 
with regard to various kinds of psychic trouble or difficulty. 
(Perhaps I may be allowed to say here that I earnestly wish to 
impress upon my correspondents that I am not a medical man, 
and have no suggestions to offer with regard to any physical 
disease, not even though it be epilepsy, hysteria, obsession, or 
mental deficiency. In all such cases consult the best vegetarian 
doctor available. Also do not apply to me for personal inter- 
views; I never give them now ; I cannot do it at my age.) 

To resume then. Among these applicants for advice, 
some years ago now, and in a country thousands of miles 
away from here, there came a man who was under the 
impression that twenty years previously he had sold his soul 
to the devil; and now, of course, he wished to repudiate it. 
My first thought was that the man must be insane, and I 
told him as strongly and definitely as I could that he was 
under a delusion, since there was no such being as Satan. 
“But,” he said, “I saw him with my own eyes! Don’t 
disbelieve me, sir, don’t think me mad! I assure you most 
solemnly that I am not mad, though I soon shall be if I can 
find no relief from this awful situation. I have no rest night 
or day, for the horror of my impending doom presses 
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always upon me.” And then, hard, implacable man of 
business though he was, he broke down utterly into a wild 
almost hysterical appeal to be saved from the consequences, 
of the wicked folly of his youth. 

There could be no doubt of the genuineness of the man’s 
distress and terror and, despicable as his attitude was, he 
somehow gave me a strong impression that there was ; 
modicum of truth behind his impossible tale. So calmed 
him down by promising to see what could be done, ani 
demanded more detailed information. 

His story was sordid and discreditable; as a young 
man he had been dissolute and dishonest, but had met 
with failure both in his business and his amours. When 
the brink of exposure and disgrace, he came across in som 
old book a story of witchcraft which suggested the possibility 
of a bargain with the devil, and being (as he now says) 
maddened by despair and desire, he threw all his soul intoa 
frenzied appeal to him—an appeal which was answered, fora 
terrible apparition stood before him. At the sight of it he 
was filled with horror, and would have fled incontinently, 
but its eyes held him like those of a basilisk, and he could 
not move. A strong stern voice said: 

* What wilt thou with me?” 

The trembling suppliant could not control his voice, and 
thinks that for some minutes he babbled incoherently: but, 
seeing signs of impatience upon the diabolical countenance, 
he mastered himself sufficiently to stammer forth a very bald 
statement of his desperate condition. The demon looked 
upon him with scorn and contempt, drew from his breast 2 
small scroll and threw it before his victim, saying : 

* Read that and sign it, and see to it that thou keep 
thine oath, lest a far worse thing come upon thee!” 

Under the glare of those fiery mesmeric eyes he could 
offer no resistance. He picked up the scroll and somehow 
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stumbled through the reading of the contents, the apparition 
impatiently correcting him two or three times. He attached 
avery shaky signature to this document ; the demon snatched 
it from him with a ferocious scowl and the one word 
“Remember!” and disappeared, leaving the man half- 
fainting, sick with fear and revulsion. 

Listening to this strange story, I not unnaturally regard- 
ed it at first as the illusion of an overstrained mind weakened 
by dissipation ; but as it unrolled itself before me it was more 
and more borne in upon me that there was a substratum of 
fact behind it, and that if I wished to help this miserable 
specimen of humanity I must understand his case fully. So 
I took the very unusual step of looking back into the record of 
his life in order to verify his account of the amazing scene 
which he described; and when I did so I found, not alto- 
gether to my surprise, that the tale was substantially true, that 
there had been an apparition, and that the entity personating 
the devil was a certain disciple of the Brothers of the Shadow 
whom I had encountered on several previous occasions ! 

Knowing now exactly how matters stood, I saw that I 
had to combat not a delusion but a gigantic deception. Asa 
commencement, I had to explain to the man that all his beliefs 
as to other-world conditions were hopelessly inaccurate, that 
there was no such being as the devil of whom he had heard 
in his childhood, that the soul was not a piece of portable 
property which could be bought and sold, that though he had 
unquestionably been guilty of the most abominable wicked- 
ness, which would inevitably bring upon him as its result a 
vast amount of terrible suffering, there was no danger of the 
eternal damnation which he feared; for even his sins, 
ghastly as they had been, were not beyond all possibility of 
reparation. I think he found it very hard to believe me, for 
these new ideas upset the convictions and fears of a lifetime, 


but at lensi he was immensely relieved and comforted. 
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| | He could not remember the wording of the compact, but 
its general terms bound him to worship and serve the devil, 
to bring others, both men and women, to ruin whenever he 
could, and especially never to show the slightest consideration 
or mercy to them, but to think absolutely and only of his own 
| | | interests, desires and ambitions, throwing aside all scruples, of 
| whatever kind. At the end of twenty years of success and pros. | 
perity, or sooner if he should die sooner, he was to hold himself 
entirely at the devil's disposal, thenceforward and forever. 

I asked him whether he had been conscious of receiving | 
| any definite help or suggestion from infernal sources, and 
| whether he had seen his patron again. He replied: 

f * No, sir, I haven't actually seen him, and I wouldn't 

ү want to, but I have often dreamt of him. As to your other 

| | question, І can't just say for sure, but I believe I have; I've 

\ | been mighty lucky, and all sorts of bright ideas as to how lo 

| M swindle a man or do him dirt keep pouring into my mind; 

| they can't be all my own. Anyway I did much better than] 

| | | expected. I went into business with greater confidence, do 

| | | | you see ? because I reckoned he was behind me. But thetime 

| a) | will be up in about a year from now; so what am I to do?" 

| | | | I repeated what I had said before—that there is not the 

| slightest evidence of the existence of any such devil, and 
therefore no reason why he should be afraid. It was quite 
possible that the same personator might turn up on the | 

| appointed day and claim his allegiance, but he would have 

Hr | no sort of hold over him and could not harm him. He said: 

I 

| 


| * Can you assure me of that ? " 

d es | І replied: “ Yes, I can assure you of that. You сап tel 
UI ME him that you deeply regret making the arrangement, ant 

| | accepting any help that he may have given you all this time. | 
| Of course it is a mean trick to sneak out of your end of the 

| bargain, but as the whole contract was based on his fraud, and | 
he knew perfectly well that he was demanding an impossibility, 
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he cannot complain. I do not for a moment defend your action 
in signing, but you acted in utter ignorance of all the facts of 
the case, so the document is null and void." 

Naturally I also spoke to him very seriously about his 
misspent life and about the heinousness of his offence; 
equally naturally, he was profuse in his promises of amend- 
ment. I stressed also the duty of making reparation for the 
wrong already done, but it was evident that only in a very 
few cases would that prove possible. 

Though somewhat reassured, he was still very nervous, 
and I thought it best to promise that, on condition of his 
instant abandonment of all shady practices and his endeav- 
our to right as far as possible the many wrongs he had done, 
| would keep an eye upon him and stand by him when the 
day of reckoning came, if any help should be needed. Asa 
matter of fact no interference was required, and nothing 
happened on the dreaded anniversary. Ап encouraging 
telegram, timed to arrive in the early morning, and another 
message, congratulatory and exhortatory, the next day, 
represented my share in the crisis. I had in the meantime 
interviewed the personator, and told him what I thought of 
him, which naturally produced no effect upon him whatever, 
as he only laughed mockingly, and sneeringly replied that the 
victim had asked for trouble and brought it upon himself, 
which was of course undeniable. But at any rate he relin- 
quished his intention (if he ever had any) of pushing the 
matter to a sensational dénouement. 

e c: d I am glad to say, seems to have 
агзы ata re € He is really trying to live 
чиеде NE —À ion, and is now a decent citizen, 

althy as he once was. 
eara E Eus s d this case the influence exercised 
Meis ы i. ER jective, and that he was never really 
; not think of any instance in which 
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diabolical interference could be proved, though he strongly 
suspected it in the remarkable ingenuity displayed in extri 
cating him from the tangle which drove him to make the 
original invocation. It is, however, scarcely open to doubt 
that he lived a very much worse life than he otherwise would 


have done, and that, I suppose, was the demon’s reward, 
The interesting point is, how far may we take this 


modern instance as throwing some light upon those medieval 


tragedies ? 


(To be concluded) 


THE BARGAIN 


PETER, on Christmas bounty bent, 
Found his material assets nil. 

He sighed: '' They are not worth a cent. 
But I can sell my soul . . . I will!” 


Straight to the Devil Peter sped. 


“Please, will you buy my soul? Һе said. 


The Devil eyed the merchandise 
And murmured blandly: “ Name your 
price!” 


Then, Peter: “ If you do not mind, 

I'd like to take it, sir, in kind :— 

Two tons of the best coal—and all 

In bags, the cellars are so small— 

А score of eider-downs, ten pairs 

Of double blankets, six armchairs, 

And toys enough to fill a shop, 

Puddings and cakes and candies xi 
“ Stop!” 

Exclaimed the Devil. “ Mercy, man, 

You'll need our very biggest van!" 


As in the twinkling of an eye 

А mighty van was standing by. 

АП Peter's purchases it bore, 

From tons of coal to toys galore. 

He blessed the Devil, and away 

He drove. He had a royal day; 

And happier folk ’twere hard to find, 

Than those he sought and left behind. 

One household there remained to cheer 

When someone called him from the rear. 

“Halt!” cried the Devil. “ This won't 
йо! 

You took that soul away with you-- 

My property, as you'll agree. 

Come back—you'll both be safe with me!” 


But Peter, hailing Widow Brown, 
Disbursed the final eider-down 
Before he said: “I haven't seen 
My soul all day—your soul, I mean. 
You should have watched him: mor 
than most 
He has a way of getting lost. 
He's given me some fearful shocks, 
But—why, he’s yonder, on the box! 
He loves a drive with all his heart. 
Now, if we're ready, let us start!” 


Peter, a sportsman, never tried 
His obligations to evade, 

But lavished upon every side з 
The soul for which he had been paid, 


Full soon the Devil was aware 
Of changes grave and ominous; 
A subtle glamour in the air 
Was permeating Erebus. 


Demons, once by their task enthralled, 
Refused to fan the infernal flames; 
And Peter and Apollyon called 
Each other by their Christian names 


“ A month of this," the Devil vowed, 
Will ruin me! I’m old and spent. 

To stern necessity he bowed, 
And summoned Peter. Peter wen 


* You're free," the Devil cried, “ to roam 
By sea or land, from pole to a : 
But NOT to make this place your el 
Be off with you—and take your soul 


May KENDALL 


THE TEACHINGS OF 
KRISHNAMURTI 


VIII 
THE RELATIVITY OF REINCARNATION 
ComPILED BY E. MARION LAVENDER, M.A. 


An outstanding factor in the teachings of J. Krishnamurti is his 
emphasis that those who hear or read must think for themselves. It 
is the exploration of their own field of experience, the making real of 
their own sphere of consciousness by examination and discrimination, 
rejection and assimilation, that is important. Too much is accepted 
blindly and without understanding. The reality of a thing, or its 
proof, is finally only such to the individual, that is, it is subjective. 


We add to this the sum total of experiences of others, that make 
an appeal to our inner sense, our intuition. It is the proof given by 
the cumulated mass of evidence. 


J. Krishnamurti's sayings on the question of Reincarnation form a 
splendid exercise in self-testing. What do we know? A perfunctory 
E an incomplete) reading of his words has given to some the idea 
шиме denounces a belief in Reincarnation. Is this so? What 


First take passages where there is apparent denunciation. 


You have what you call an intuition, as, for example, 
that of reincarnation. Intuitively you feel that it must be so, 
that life after life you will come back to gather more experi- 
ence, more understanding, more wisdom, until you come to 
the perfection of Life itself. . . . If you ponder over it, 
you will see that it is but the personal satisfaction of your own 
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prolongation. It gives you happiness to think that you shall 
live again next life; it flatters you, it gives you a solution, a 
comfortable postponement, and therefore you accept it. I am! 
| not concerned with whether reincarnation is or is not a fact; | 
| to me, this is not important. 

If you are a Theosophist, you look at what I am saying, ; 
| | at life, from a point of view in which there are hierarchies, | 
plans, orders, masters, discipleship, and you say to yourself: 
| “ How сап а man understand Truth without going through | 
| | the process of evolution, without the acquisition of virtues 
| | without gathering many experiences ? "* 
| | You create illusion after illusion, wandering from one to 
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the other. Thereby you imagine that you are evolving 
| through endless time. Take a thought which has its roots 
| | in belief, such as the belief in reincarnation. Through this , 
| | belief thought is constantly being moulded by the idea of cor- 
| | | | | tinuity. А man who is held in this belief is not living fully, 
ү | 


with intense concentration in the present, which excludes dl 
| | beliefs, all ideas. Others believe in the idea of progress; 
| ill | that gradually through time, through the accumulation o 
| experiences, they will eventually come to that flower oi 
| understanding which gives them the realization of Truth. | 
| If you do not fully understand the experience of death, 
you cling to continuity, you crave to be united with the one 
| you have lost. Hence the idea of life after death, the idea o! 
| reincarnation, the craving for continued "pue 7 
| This illusion of separation is occupied with death, wi 
| what is going to happen in the future, whether you will be 
| reincarnated, what you were in the past.* 
Ll | ! Star Bulletin, July-August, 1932, р. 107. 
( 2 Ibid., July-August, 1932, p. 115. | 
3 Ibid., July-August, 1932, p. 120. | 
* Ibid., May-June, 1932, p. 68. 


^ 
4 | * Ibid., May-June, 1932, p. 70. | 
L ; | * Ibid., May, 1931, р. 5. 
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Every one thinks that by becoming something more, by 
becoming greater, by enlarging his consciousness by a series 
of experiences, by coming back and forth, by being reincarnat- 
ed, that he is getting nearer and nearer truth. 


When, as the next few quotations show, Reincarnation is a fact 
within Krishnamurti’s knowledge, what do these seeming attacks 
mean? He both implies his knowledge and speaks of it directly. (For 
the latter see extract 3 on p. 536.) 


To me, there is but one Truth, the freedom from craving, 
from self-consciousness; in this there is not the distinction 
of duality . . . A vast space and time may separate one 
from the other, but the saint who has evolved away from the 
sinner has only progressed from the illusion of the lower to 
the illusion of the higher.’ 

When you are walking towards the truth, time counts, 
karma is created. But when you are able to establish truth 
for yourself in your heart and in your mind, and identify 
yourself with it, time ceases . . . that applies to all, at 
whatever stage of evolution at whatever stage of experience 
they may be.” 

The present is with us as the result of the past—whether 
of past lives or not does not matter.‘ 

But since most people do not live in the eternal, you 
must show them that they can control what they call the 
future by the present—by their actions, their feelings and 
their thoughts—and that they are the result of their deeds 
in the past.5 

I know that in the Buddhistic literature it is said that 
а perfect man must have all qualities, but he need not express 
them all in one life.® 


! Star Bulletin, May, 1931, р, 6. 

* [bid., July-August, 1932, p. 120. 

* International Star Bulletin, February, 1930, p. 6. 
* Star Bulletin, August, 1931, p. 20. 

* Ibid., August, 1931, p. 25. 

' Ibid., June, 1931, p. 18. 
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In answer to a question, what proof can 


Ы а 1 
has gone through certain experiences or stages Soul be given that i 


There can be no proof except experience . , , [| 
an experience comes to you and you have not gathered all its 
lessons, you must go through it again.' 

Liberation from all things. That is the attainment of the 
fulfilment of life, and I maintain that it is possible for the 
wise man, for the man who has the burning desire, to achieve 
that in one life . . . It may be, perchance, that he wil 
take many successive lives to attain, and you may call tha 
reincarnation or the continuation of consciousness. It is not 
of very great importance. What is of importance is that you 
should perfect and íree that life within you now, and not 
some future time.? 


———— 


Reply to a question that to most people Reincarnation was a 
hypothesis : 


I deny that all my teachings are based upon reincarn 
tion. For me reincarnation happens to be a fact, because] 
remember certain things. You will ask: “ What do you 
remember?” Is it of very great importance what you did ten 
years ago on a certain day? Most people who remember 
their past lives have always been kings and queens or greai 
saints, great disciples—never the poor beggar on the roadside. 
How easily one deceives oneself! How one likes to flatter 
oneself! For me reincarnation is a fact and not a belief; bu! 

| I do not want you to believe in reincarnation.’ 


c—— 
E 


Nevertheless, Reincarnation is an illusion, and as such we must 
regard it when through it we do not face the present. 

The more you consider death and the hereafter, ani 
rebirth or annihilation, the less you are meeting Life which 5 


eternally in the present.* 


1 Star Bulletin, February, 1931, p. 4. 
2 Ibid., May, 1931, p. 24. 
3 Ibid., March, 1931, p. 8. 

Ibid., January, 1932, p. 15. 
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The past with its gains and losses is memory, which 
becomes faculty; the future with its hopes and longings is 
anticipation. But by becoming concentrated in action in the 
present, we attain a balance between the future and the past, 
the now in which is all existence. So the idea of reincarnation 
is based on an illusion. In the realization of completeness this 
illusion vanishes. Reincarnation is based on the illusion of 
separateness and therefore it is an incomplete idea, not Reality.' 

А great many people ate frightened, either that they will 
be annihilated or that they will continue in a series of lives. 
The man who wants to continue will always be afraid of 
death, and the man who desires total annihilation is weary of 
strife and wants to end it at all costs. To me both are in 
illusion. To the man who is in this illusion, the past with its 
despairs and failures, seeking to make amends, and the future 
with its anticipations, hopes and longings, will always exist. 
But the present holds in balance the past and the future, and 
by that awareness in which all contrasts have ceased he 
dispels that illusion, he realizes the present, and this reali- 
zation is immortality.? 

You imagine that by expanding consciousness—con- 
sciousness- being always self-consciousness of the particular— 
by making it larger and larger till it includes all things, 
you wil become liberated . . . So you strive after 
qualities. You say, “this is good, this is bad”; such stand- 
ards must always remain relative. The idea of expanding 
through a series of lives is an illusion, because Truth, Life, 
in its completeness, is ever present in all things, at all times, 
and is not to be realized by the acquisition of qualities, virtues, 
attributes, but by the dissipation of that consciousness which 
1 separation, in which there is incompleteness, sorrow, pain.* 

! Star Bulletin, June, 1931, p. 12. 


* Ibid., July, 1931, р. 15. 
* [bid., July, 1931, p. 17. 
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There is shown the cause of the illusiona 


the full statement of the position as to the general attit idea. Look at 


titude. 

This realization can be attained only by constant effort, by 
self-recollectedness; but instead of making that effort to 
realize completeness, you desire to postpone it. You say: “| 
shall have another opportunity in my next life.” You seek 
to unify yourself with the loved one beyond the grave; this 
is the worship of the dead rather than the living, the 
preoccupation of those in loneliness. Because you lack the 
will to make the necessary effort you want to postpone it, 


and so you turn to reincarnation. The idea of yourself asa | 


separate entity, as a separate unit in consciousness, isan 
illusion. In clinging to that illusion, in craving for the per. 
petuation of that illusion and seeking to identify yourself 
after death with the past, you prolong this consciousness o 
separation—the ego—indefinitely, and you think that by 
prolongation you will acquire more and more qualities and 
thereby realize Truth more fully. Every human being who 
believes in reincarnation thinks that his “ ego-entity” will 
progress through time, acquiring various qualities till it is 
perfect. That is the Hindu theory, recently popularized in 
the West. Reality is ever present, therefore you cannot 
progress towards it. What we call the ego, because itis 
separate in us, we know as a separate consciousness; but itis 
an illusion. 

An illusion, however much you may enlarge it, cling to 
it, glorify it, defend it, will always remain an illusion. That 
which is an illusion, and therefore imperfect, cannot be made 
perfect however much you may expand it through time. 
Some of my Hindu friends will say: “ We have clung to 
this idea of reincarnation for two or three thousand years, 
and you come and brush it away as false, unreal; s0 


we will not listen to you.” Probably you will feel | 


the same. But death will always exist. We must all 


` 
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1933 
decay and wither, but you can reach that freedom of consci- 
ousness, that realization of completeness now, because it is 
ever present . Therefore the important thing is not 
what is going to happen when you die, but the realization of 
freedom of consciousness, which is immortality. Then death 
has lost its meaning. This may not satisfy you. Perhaps 
you would much rather be told that you will live your next 
life under better conditions, with better opportunities, 
That which is eternal in all its completeness, in its fulness 
is ever present in everything; and in the realization 
of that alone is the assurance of immortality. It is far better 
to be beyond death than to know what will happen in the next 
life, what will happen to you when you die. One is positive, 
the other is merely a negation in the future.’ 


So, with our unfortunate habit of accepting beliefs without 
thought, the idea becomes a dogma. We use it as a comfort, make ita 
crutch when we do not need crutches but can walk by ourselves. 


Reincarnation must not be made a dogma, a belief over 
which people will struggle. It is only a bridge to under- 
standing.” 

On the contrary reject it [Reincarnation]; put it out of 
your mind; and remember only that as you are the product 
of the past, so you can control the future. You are master of 
yourself and in your own hand lies eternity.’ 

If people make my statements into beliefs, life will come 
to a standstill. Convictions, intuitions and your own inner 
knowledge are not the same as beliefs. By belief I mean 
acceptance of an idea imposed by another or which you have 
trained yourself to accept without understanding.* 


a What then is the cure if we, becoming self-aware, find that 
18 idea has been with us a blind belief and not an intuition? There 


! Star Bulletin, July, 1931, pp. 6—8. 
* Ibid., May, 1931, p. 24. 

* Ibid., March, 1931, p. 8. 

* Ibid., March, 1931, р, 9. 
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is a cure in the conquering of separateness and the right use of 
personality. 


To me, fundamentally there is no death, because birth and 
death are the same to а man who has realized that eternity 
Which is Life. But when you, as an individual, cling to your 
self-consciousness as a separate entity then there is birth and 
death. Therefore an individual who lives in that illusion d 
separateness will ask from the standpoint of illusion : * Shall] 
live . . . after death?” . . . These questions are prompted 
by the desire for the prolongation and identification of 
“myself” in time. But to me, that separateness, that sell 
consciousness, is an illusion; and when that illusion is 
destroyed, then eternity, the completeness of Life, is revealed, 
Then there is no question of birth and death . . . To me, the 
realization of the eternal, freed from the duration through 
time of the ego, of the self, is immortality—not the illusory 
permanence of self-consciousness, of individuality, but that 
immortality of Life which is beyond all individuality.’ 

Transiency is not the ego, self-consciousness, person 
ality, individuality—the true cause of suffering. To " 
there is no duality. That sense of duality which exists n 
each one is created by the illusion of the ego; and so long 
as ego, personality, self-consciousness, individuality, exists 
Life, Truth, cannot be realized in its permanency. So long 
as you cling to that ego, to that self-consciousness, © 
that individuality, there is time and there is the question 
ing about the continuance after death, the desire for sell: 
identification, and out of this come birth and death and 
sorrow. 

To realize that which is eternal, you must go through 
the miracle of individuality, which is not individualism. 


! Star Bulletin, January, 1932, p. 14. 
? [bid., January, 1932, p. 18. 
з Ibid., July-August, 1932, p. 101. 
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Life and Truth are within us; our work is to find the way 
of removing obstructions from them—as with that inmost centre 
of ourselves, of which Browning writes. 


When you strike at the root of illusion through choice 
and through effort, you are liberating that life which is 
truth, It is not a question of attaining something; merely 
one of releasing that which is already there.’ 

That which is illusion and therefore imperfect, cannot 
be made perfect however much you may expand it through 
time . . . The mere prolongation of this illusion can never 
bring about the fulness of comprehension which only lies 
in the realization of the present, in which is all existence." 

Our complete freedom comes when we see this meaning of 
life, and live it out in the present moment. 

Time is the duration for progress. You wish to continue 
your particular existence, you cling to that idea of individ- 
uality, and therefore create time for progress, for glorious 
sel-expansion. Time is an illusion to a mind that is free 
of individuality.” 

When the mind and heart have abandoned the idea 
of progress in time, which is but the prolongation and the 
identification of self, all effort will then be concentrated in 
the present.* 

What you have to do is to find out the true value of 
the transient; through the weighing of the transient the 
eternal is realized.® 

In understanding the transient, which is the eternal, 
fleeting joys and sorrows, birth and death, disappear.* 

It does not matter what you were yesterday, it matters 
What you are at the present moment ; and the present moment 

Star Bulletin, January, 1931, p. 6. 
* Ibid., July, 1931 ; р. 14, 

? [bid., January, 1932, p. 7. 

‘ Ibid., January, 1932, p. 12. 


: Ibid., May-June, 1932, p. 72. 
* Ibid., May-June, 1932, p. 73. 
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can only be vital, active, wi ing. i 
the сезлек» ot the weise pesi 
e present . , , It 
means a continual balance of the present with the future, a 
continual readjustment, a ceaseless insistent awareness, being, | 
as 1t were, suspended between the future and the present, 
As you can dominate, utilize the future to your purpose, 
time as such ceases, if you bring that future to the present. | 
If the future can be controlled, dominated by the present, the 
present is eternal; the present is the truth. But it does no! 
mean that you should lose yourself in the present. It dos 
not mean that the shadow of the present should so overwhelm 
you that you lose the eternal in the distance which you call 
the future. By perfecting the present, by constantly observing 
and dominating every second of the present, you find the 
truth, you open the gate to that kingdom which is happiness, 
to that eternity which is the truth, to that fulfilment of life 
which is the beginning and the end.” 


There is no need to put off the time of realization ; that can be 
now; so is the goal of perfection here. 


If you realize that all ideas, bondages, are created by 
craving, by self-consciousness, and if you can free your mini 
from craving, then you need not go through these illusions 
of idea.? 

Search, then, is not for something; it is a constant pier: 
cing, an unfaltering alertness, the immediate perception 014 
mind which is continually discerning. So there is no longer · 
an end, a conclusion, in which the mind can happily dwell. 

To be free, you must become fully self-conscious, ani 
through that flame of self-consciousness, through that intensity 
of aloneness, you will come to the realization of that Life which 
is not an inclusiveness nor an exclusiveness, in which the 


! fnternational Star Bulletin, December, 1930, p. 4. 
* Star Bulletin, May, 1931, p. 25. 

3 Ibid., July-August, 1932, р. 120. 

* Ibid., July-August, 1932, p. 99. 
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idea of unity and separation is wholly absent, in which there 
is no distinction, and therefore no resistance.' 

Realize . . . that the whole of eternity exists in yourself, 
that through yourself alone you can find it and not through 
another, then that strong emotion will complete your thought. 

There is then neither yourself nor the other, but a 
completeness, an intense penetration of discernment, free of 


all ideas.” 


Take finally this, and couple it with the earlier extract about 
definite knowledge, and there appears a grand summary of the whole 
path of evolution. 

Individualitiy—I am using the word now in quite a 
different sense—is imperfection. That is, as long as the 
individual is separate, all the time acquiring experience and 
assimilating experience and growing, it is imperfect. By 
continual adjustment to the fructifying contact with life, the 
individuality, which is separateness, which is imperfection 
of the self, is gradually losing its separateness. That is, the 
self, the true individuality, is all the time seeking to assimilate 
the experiences of life, and if you obtrude the personal you 
block one of the channels through which the self can 
assimilate experience, you are placing a limitation on it, are 
perverting, suppressing it.* 


' Star Bulletin, July-August, 1932, p. 100, 
1 [bid., July-August, 1932, p. 102. 
* International Star Bulletin, December, 1930, p. 15. 
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THE LOST TEACHINGS OF THE 
BUDDHA 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


V E in India are unaccustomed to what is termed in 
Europe “the Higher Criticism ". We take our sacred 
books without any questioning, and when some commentator 
makes an explanation, we consider him as an unquestionable 
authority. In the West, however, after learning began with 
the Renaissance, the study of Greek and other texts very 
quickly developed in the scholar what is termed a “ critical 
apparatus”. This was at once applied to all the texts of 
Greece and Rome which came to Europe from Constantinople, 
Once that this critical apparatus in the examination dí 
ancient texts had been developed, of course obviously nothing 
could prevent its application to sacred texts also. This indeed 
is what took place, and there is a department of Christian 
scholarship which deals with the examination of Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Greek texts and traditions which are the basis 
of Christianity. The Higher Criticism came as a shock to 
many, because the critics showed that the texts are extremely 
composite and not the writing of one person only. In spite 
of the denunciation of the Higher Criticism by the orthodor, 
it is now taught in every Protestant theological seminar), 
with the sole exception, of course, of those institutions which 
are afraid of the new knowledge. 
Something of this method has already been applied to 
Sanskrit texts by European scholars. It is a method which 
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scarcely known to any of the Indian pandits; yet it is one 
which cannot be brushed aside because Western scholars 
have not the traditional learning of India. These of the 
West are not committed to the survival of any religion, and 
so they approach texts in a cold-blooded, matter-of-fact way, 
| purely as scholars. The result is very startling indeed. 
| This method of the Higher Criticism is now being 
| applied to Buddbist texts by one of the greatest living 
! scholars of Pali, Mrs. Caroline Rhys Davids. Her husband, 
| the late Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, is perhaps better 
| known to the public by some of his writings. But Mrs. Rhys 
Davids is undoubtedly the greater critical scholar, and she 
| has during the last thirty years written works which are of the 
| greatest consequence for an understanding of the history ot 
| Buddhism. How remarkable are her contributions can be 
. guaged by the fact that she is being denounced violently by 
the Buddhists of Ceylon as an innovator. But all who 
| denounce her do so with fear, and there is no attempt whatso- 
| ever by them to challenge her accuracy as a scholar. The 
| only way that she can be proved wrong is by taking up 
pont after point of her thesis, and checking them with the 
original texts. But no Buddhist priest or layman attempts 
to do this. The work of Mrs. Rhys Davids will have 
a profound consequence on Buddhist studies of the future. 
| For myself, since I attempted thirty years ago to apply the 
higher critical methods to Buddhism, Ї am a convinced 
believer in the method, and I consider that in the main 
Mrs. Rhys Davids is thoroughly reliable, and indeed a most 
valuable guide. 
Een rum MD A idm of Buddhism, has been specially 
i ж» Kos м н dvanced Students," and that is true. 
aded i e taken up by anyone for a mere know- 
V nig at uddhism is, because the book evidently 
4 of a series of class talks to students who already know 
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the general material of Buddhist Scholarship. Тһе book is 
very hard reading, but to anyone who knows something of 
Buddhism, it is a mine of most brilliant suggestions. 

There are certain terms which are clearly associates 
with Buddhism, and may be said to be its skeleton framework, 
They are: Anatta—non-existence of a soul; Nirvana- 
extinction ; Dharma—the specific teaching of the Buddha 
Karma of course is well known, but it has the same meaning 
as in Hinduism. What Mrs. Rhys Davids has to say about 
these terms from her standpoint is as follows: 

It is well known that Buddhism to-day denies the 
existence of any permanent or continuing soul. Texts ate 
quoted to this end; in fact, to believe in the Hindu doctrine 
of Атап, that is, a permanent spiritual principle in man, is 
considered a heresy in Buddhism. Now Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
through analysis of texts, points out that the Buddhism 
which passes to-day as the teaching of the Buddha is only 
monkish Buddhism. In other words, the original teaching 
of the Buddha underwent very considerable changes at the 
hands of the monks. She points out, for instance, thal 
there is nothing in any of the texts to show that during the 
lifetime of Buddha there was any protest by His Brahman 
hearers against His teaching. Had the Atman been denied 
by Him, undoubtedly the point would have been taken up 
by His listeners, but there is nothing of the kind. p 

i ing against any denial 0 
self E бошай. But ees he а in and search aliet 


i had been 
h lf became discarded. Immanent Deity ^ 
eI e ай The growing Brahman search for the Self ш 


` : ` was | 
Yoga is only to be traced faintly in early Sakyan verse. It 


mainly to name hindrances that this word Yoga was used in the 
Pitakas. 


Mrs. Rhys Davids points out that one of the greatest 
innovations of Buddha was with regard to me 
“Dharma”. Of course the learned and the spiritus 
of His day considered Dharma as the Will of God, but 
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this Will was considered as manifesting itself through law- 
givers such as Manu. Buddha transformed the term to mean 
an inmost principle of cosmic order, the principle also of 
Liberation which exists in each human being. In other words, 
Dharma is to Him the primordial principle of salvation which 
each man can find in himself. To-day the word “ Dharma ^ 
in Buddhist lands means the teaching of Buddha, that is to 
sy, а certain body of doctrine. Mrs. Rhys Davids shows 
how this monkish development did not exist in Buddha's 
time. Thus, when Buddha sends out His first band of 
missionaries, He gives them a mandate in a well-known Sutta : 

Freed am I, monks, from all snares, from them that are divine, 
from them that are human. You too, monks, are freed from all 
snares, from them that are divine, and from them that are human. 
Walk, monks, a walking for the welfare of the many, for the happiness 
of the many, out of compassion for the world, for the good, the 
welfare, the happiness of devas and of men. Let not two go singly. 
Teach, monks, dharma, lovely in beginning, lovely at middle, lovely 
at end, both meaning and wording; show forth the wholly perfect 
purified God-living. There are beings with eyes little dust-dimmed 
who perish from the not hearing of “ dharma”; learners of “ dharma " 
they will become. And I, monks, where lies Uruvela the army- 
barracks, thither I will resort for the teaching of “ dharma”, 

Obviously in this quotation the word “ Dharma ” cannot 
mean His body of teaching written down in the Pitakas, 
because He has scarcely begun His mission. The con- 
ception then of Dharma as practically the equivalent of 
the Hindu Atman is evident. The reformation of Buddha 
was to show the existence of a principle which was 
not static, not the Atman as it was normally conceived, but 
a dynamic principle, Dharma, which was growing and 
fructifying in man’s nature. 

Very great emphasis is laid by Mrs. Rhys Davids on 
the fact that the monks of the various Councils slowly 
eliminated from Buddha’s teaching the vital doctrine of 
becoming She shows how even in Sanskrit philosophy 
we often miss much by not translating the root “ bhu ” as 
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* to become " instead of “to be," as is common, For ai 
the period of Buddha a negativity had come into India 
philosophy because the subtle principle of Atman Was 
accepted as “being” and not also as “ becoming”, Hence | 
іп Buddha's :eformation, the value of the individual 1 
emphasized, for he must “ become” the great principle by 
realization by his own efforts. It was not, therefore, a matter 
of rites and ceremonies, or of mere renunciation, as did the | 
ascetics, but an earnest effort to become by striving inwardly, 
But the monks misunderstood the teaching, and instead o 
proclaiming Everyman as the “ Моге” which he wast 
become, they made him the “less,” a mere phenomenon, | 
A great twist was given to the teaching by merely analyzing 
the constituents of “the Way,” and by ignoring that mor 
important than the Way was the Way-farer. A striking side | 
light is thrown by Mrs. Rhys Davids on ancient ideas by 
pointing out that the word “ Brahma-charya,” which we | 
translate as “the celibate, the student," was in its earliest | 
thought the “ God-farer”. Buddha uses the Pali word Brahma- 
chariya in this significance of the Brahma-farer ; but в | 
Him the Brahma-chariya was something that each individual 
had to become, the finding of Brahman. | 
One striking instance from the teachings which Mss | 
Rhys Davids gives is where certain nobles meet the Buddha, | 
and ask Him whether He has seen a woman whom they att 
seeking, for she has stolen some of their property. There 


of the Buddha is significant: ^ What have you, Kumāras, 
to do with a woman? Were it not better that you wer 
seeking the Self ?" They admit this is true, and He says: 
* Sit down then and I will teach you Dharma.” It is obvious 
that Buddha uses the phrase “to seek the Self” in the old 
Hindu sense. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids points out that Nirvana never meant . 

the annihilation it is taught to be in Ceylon Buddhism to-day. 
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Of course it was the cessation of certain streams of wrong 
thought and desire, but had Buddha used it in the sense of 
extinction, He would promptly have been challenged. Yet 


He never was. 

vana only became a summu:n bonum, even for the monk, at 
a My date. Your layman of Gotama’s day never thought of it as 
that. For him it was a way of describing freedom from bodily ill- 
health. When first used as a religious term, it meant the waning, 
the making to wane of vicious disease—lust, hate, dullness ; anew 
departure that brought up the questioner with, “ What is this 
nibbanam that you talk about ? " 


There is a famous saying of the Buddha as His life is 
dosing. Ananda is troubled that the Teacher is passing and 
that there will be no guide to the brethren. We have the 


incident thus narrated : 


Now take the closing scenes of Gotama's life and one of his 
last sayings. You may know it: "Live as they who have the 
Self who have dhamma as a lamp, as refuge." He is also 
recorded as saying: "It may be, Ananda, it will seem to you all: 
the Word is one of a bygone teacher; we have no teacher. But you 
are not so to consider it. Dhamma and vinaya which I have taught 
and revealed to you: that when I am gone is your teacher. 


Naturally Mrs. Rhys Davids points out that if this inmost 
self of man, which modern Buddhism makes out to be a 
phenomenon with no permanence, a mere bundle of 
"skandhas," were intended to be the “ refuge," there could be 
no real element of guidance or safety. 


Who, as a teacher of any worth would exhort the self to be 
laken as a lamp, a refuge, if it were transient and unreal? For the 
teaching of Gotama’s day, the man had indeed a captain, was indeed 
the captain, but it was not the actual imperfect, limited private soldier 
of the English poet; it was that More in and of him, yet known only 
аз а more, not yet as Most, who, as the early Pali poems say, is “ the 
protector, the upholder, the witness, the noble one, the trainer”; in 
modern phrase, the ideal, nay, the divine self, 


Similarly, too, Mrs. Rhys Davids definitely challenges 
the modern doctrine where Karma is made to pass from life 
to life but no individual is involved in the process of the 
transmission. The orthodox Buddhist holds that the new 
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individual is created by the Karma of the old, b 


ut except 
abstract force of Karma, ge 


there is no connection in 8 conscious 
entity between the personality of one incarnation and that of 


the old. Mrs. Rhys Davids quotes verse and text to show 
that in the earliest teaching there is a survival of the doer : 


As to the irrational theory of doing, 
as substitute for the man, to meet with a mechanically, impersonally 
determined result, I find nothing in the Suttas to warrant this latter 
decadent view. Do not think I am inventing a fiction. I have but 
just seen it emphatically taught by a Japanese lecturing as if he were 
a Hinayanist of the most sectarian set: “ Karma transmigrates without 
its doer.” But we have seen that the Pitakas clearly insist on the 
survival of the doer, who is arraigned after death because of the things 
done, for which he, and not a new complex, is held responsible. 


persisting and passing over 


In dozens of ways, this book of Mrs. Rhys Davidsis 
immensely suggestive. Needless to say, as a great scholar 
she gives all the references. The book is distinctly a land. 
mark in future scholarship, because with her immense leam- 
ing she has touched upon hosts of points which will indicate 
many directions for development of research. While the 
book is distinctly hard reading, yet when one once gets into il, 
the story unfolded of the earliest teachings of the Buddha is 
full of illumination, and it gives us a glimpse of a day when 
spiritual things were fully blossoming, and not in the sere 
and yellow leaf as is the case with Buddhist teaching to-day. 
Of course, as already mentioned, these ideas of Mrs. Rhy 
Davids are extremely unpopular with the orthodox, but all 
the more they will be followed with great fascination by those 
who seek to know what it was the Buddha Himself taught and 
not what His monkish followers, who lived away from the 
difficult. life of Everyman, fashioned it to be later. For the 
Buddha came to Everyman and not alone to the few. Nor 
did He ask all men and women to withdraw from the 
world. Yet that is the trend of His teaching to-day. 1 
is this teaching as to a “Less” which Mrs. Rhys Davids 
challenges. 


THE WORLD-MOTHER 


Bv K. V. SESHA AIYANGAR 


[aes conception of a World-Mother is unique to Hinduism. 

It is not to be found in the other great religions. The 
undesirable associations and the objectionable practices that 
have grown round Her worship are merely the aberrations 
and extravagances that accumulate in course of time even 
round the purest of religious ideas. Apart from them there 
are other and more popular aspects that deserve to be 
remembered and emphasized. 

Technically the name “ World-Mother” is an epithet 
applied to Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, the central figure 
in {һе Hindu Trinity according to all Hindus, and the 
Supreme Deity according to Vaishnavites. Lakshmi is the 
World-Mother, the Loka Майа and the Loka Janani according 
to the lexicographer Amara. The corresponding person 
in Saivaism is Parvati, the consort of Siva. The full 
understanding of Lakshmi and Her place in the Universe 
is as difficult as the understanding of the personality 
of God. She shares with God all His attributes. The 
world-process is overwatched by Her. If She withdraws 
Her interest, all life ceases to function. Though distinct 
in Their personality, both are inseparably one. They are 
both co-partners in the administration of the Uni- 
verse. No relative superiority ог  inferiority can һе 
ascribed to the one or the other. An offering to one is 
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likewise an offering to the other. Lakshmi is intimately 
associated with Vishnu in all His forms and activities, 

When Vishnu comes down on earth as an Avatar. 
Lakshmi also comes down, as Sita in the case of Sri Вата 
and Rukmani in the case of Sri Krishna. Hindu religious 
tradition has built a separate place for Lakshmi in the scheme 
of worship. As the World-Mother She is ihe dispenser oí 
grace. She is the great interceder on behalf of Her human 
children. She leads men to God. She relieves in distress, 
Wherever Lakshmi turns there prosperity grows. 

From time immemorial Lakshmi has claimed and securei 
exceptional loyalty and devotion: from Her votaries. To the 
ordinary run of men and women anxious to secure a happy 
time during their sojourn on earth, Lakshmi is the Goddess 
to worship. To those who seek the shorter paths in human 
evolution, Lakshmi is the Goddess who vouchsafes all the 
conditions necessary for security in Yoga. To those who 
look upon the pleasures of heaven and earth as dust, ani 
even selfish salvation as a mere stage in spiritual progress, 
Lakshmi is the Goddess for service. Without Her favour 
no venture prospers either in the normal circle of births 
and deaths, or in the swifter course of evolution, or in the 
liberated condition which Hindus call Moksha. 

Numberless are the hymns that have been sung in Нег 
praise. For centuries the passionate devotion of men and 
women longing for pleasant paths in life's journey has been 
poured at the feet of one who is believed to embody the 
tenderness, the love, the forgiveness and the mercy of God 
Wherever Vishnu or Siva is worshipped there the World- 
Mother is also worshipped as Lakshmi or Parvati. In all the 
temples and shrines where Vishnu is installed there Lakshmi 
is also installed by His side. Likewise Siva and Pàrvati. It 
is not unusual to find the World-Mother obtaining precedence 
in worship, and a larger number of worshippers, than Vishnu 
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ot Siva) To women specially the worship of Lakshmi and 
Parvati has a greater attraction. Hindus seek the favour of 
Lakshmi with profound faith. Daily in Hindu households Her 
praise is sung. Daily Her grace is sought. If prosperity 


| comes it is attributed to Her kindness. If it does not, there is 


all the more reason for seeking Lakshmi’s favour with 
continued steadfastness. In distress and in affluence Lakshmi! 


| в invoked. The greatest are not above Her Grace. The 


least are not below Her forgiving kindness. 


THE OJAI (THE NEST) 


WHISPERS of night in the moon's still light, 
As the songbird hides in its nest ; 

Shiver of trees in the evening breeze, 
Hushed sounds of a world at rest. 


Then the faint soft purr of the cricket’s churr, 
And the chorus of frogs in the ponds, 

The first high thrum—then the deep bass drum, 
Of the bull from the lily pool fronds. 


From the slumbering dark comes the coyotes' bark, 
And the long lone call of the owl; 

The orange-tree scent with acacia blent, 
Steals out from the mountain's cowl. 


During hours of sleep when the darkness hangs deep, 
Ап Angel broods over the nest, 
And with joy contemplates the cradle that waits 
For the race that the Manu has blest. 
MARY Gray 
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OBSESSION 


SOME NOTES FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF OCCULT AND 


OF EXOTERIC SCIENCE | 


By L. J. BENDIT, M.A., M.R.C.S., LRCP, DPM | 
ODERN science, in its most material phases, laughs to 
scorn the idea that people can become “ possessed oí 
devils ": it is a superstition, it says, based on the idea thai 
discarnate entities, whether good or evil, exist at all, quite 
apart from whether they are able to take possession of human 
beings on the physical plane, or of the likelihood of thei 
existing in the forms in which folk-lore describes them, 
Recent work in psychology, however, has found out that the 
phenomena usually ascribed to “ possession,” or “ obsession” 
(in the occult sense), actually do occur ; and, moreover, it has 
found some explanation of their mechanism. 

It is rightly argued that “ the devil ” is a mere projection 
from the psyche of the individual, that he is a home-made 
product without objective existence, who serves as a co 
venient means of detaching from ourselves the responsibility 
for bad behaviour or tendencies. It is also true that to altri 
bute to “spirits” many of the tribulations which befall 
humanity is a means of avoiding having to acknowledge 
ignorance of their cause. But it is my belief that the scient: 
fic view represents (as usual) only half of the actual truth: 
the other half lies on the basis of the old popular beliefs oí 
legend and folk-lore, that discarnate entities actually exis! and 
can take partial or complete possession of the brain of living 
human beings, given the existence of certain conditions. 


o 
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As a premise to our study, we must postulate that man's 
personality is a self-contained, closed vessel in which con- 
sciousness functions. At the spiritual level he may well be 
oe with the consciousness of the whole universe; but at 
the lower levels of mind, emotions and physical body, he 
should be, as it were, a closed sphere, with the senses as 
windows to contact the outer world at each level; but the 
windows have, or should have, glass in them, so that there 
is no breach in the continuity of the wall of the vessel. 
Further, perfect health (or wholeness, or holiness—the 
etymology is the same), implies that within the vessel all 
the parts are in perfect harmony and co-operation, and that 
they are attuned also to the Ego to which they belong. The 
Ego, of course, is not (at the Buddhic level) anything akin to 
a self-contained, closed vessel; but at that level, unity 
between what at lower levels is subjective and objective, is 
the law, just as ‘self-containedness " or separateness is the 
law at the personal level. 

There are two systems of interpreting the phenomena of 
being “possessed of devils”. For the sake of convenience, 
we will consider them separately. 

The first of these is that recognized by psychiatrists, and 
consists in the isolation of a part of the personality from the 
test, behind a wall, of such a nature that the two parts cannot 
come into contact with one another, each one living, so to 
speak, an independent life. If one part is wholly in possession 
of the brain, the individual seems to be a normal person. If 
the other, another personality appears, which may be utterly 
different from “ Dr. Jekyll,” or it may, to all external appear- 
ances, be so much like the “ normal ” as to deceive even the 
psychiatrist in charge of the case (see W. H. Rivers’ /nstinct 
and the Unconscious). If, on the other hand, the two person- 
alities struggle for the mastery, one may get strife phenomena 
such as epilepsy, or acute and unaccountable panic fear, 


| 
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| Such cases as these are extreme forms of dissociation, o 
splitting of the “ psyche " (or kàma-manas) of the individual, 
[he cause is an endo-psychic conflict between two Systems of 
thought, highly charged with emotion, which are of Such 
nature that they cannot meet one another in the arena oí the 
waking consciousness. There is a temperament knowna 
the '* hysterical” which has this faculty of dividing itself ani 
of placing a water-tight, or rather, emotion-tight wall arouni 
| irreconcilable elements within itself, so that they become 
completely separated from one another: one of these parts 
| he calls “I,” the other he refuses to admit as himself, ani 
| consequently shuts away. Another method of disposing d 
such unacceptable “complexes” is to “ project" them out 
side oneself, so that the individual's sense of guilt or shame is 
attached to something real or imaginary in the outer world 
Thus the Devil comes into existence; and thus, also, the 
M systems of thought, which are quite proof against all logical 
| argument, of the paranoiac, who thinks that he is some exalted 
personage persecuted by wicked people who accuse him o 
lu terrible crimes. A mild form of paranoia exists in those who 
isn” make it their function in life to seek out immorality and 
impurity in others, in order to hide from themselves a sens 
of their own inner pollution. 

The cause, in all these cases, is fundamentally one 0 | 
conflict between two sides of the nature, usually the civilize | 
aM | and “decent,” and another which is much more primitive 
! | | but which nevertheless exists. Thus, one of the commones 
I4 | causes of conflict is that between the respectable side of men 
Iu and women and their sex nature—especially if they have 
| Wr been brought up with ideals in which celibacy 18 placed 
higher than married life. The War, also, brought ou? 
MAE 114 severe conílict in many, between the desire to do one's duty, 
| | and tbe primitive urge to fly from danger. Frequently 
wounds, or some severe shock or illness brought to light this 
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primitive panic fear; and the conflict liebwonn this and the 
contrary wish to “stick it" brought about “ shell-shock е 
ihe actual shock being merely a detonator of a psychic 
situation already pre-existing, but more or less unconscious. 
It is, however, essentially this “hysterical” type who 
appeared to show the phenomena of dissociation and of dual 
personality with which this paper is primarily concerned. 

The treatment of any case of psychic conflict resolves 
itself into finding means of bringing the two sides of it to- 
gether, of discharging the emotions involved in it, and 
so re-educating the patient by means of analysis, (with 
or without hypnosis), and of synthesis of the contents 
of his mind, so that the causes of the conflict cease to 
exist. The end of the War, of course, brought about 
tapid cure of many shell-shock cases, simply because the 
cause of one side of the psychic conflict ceased to be—with 
the result that many genuine cases were afterwards thought 
to be malingerers. 

From the viewpoint of Occultism, “ possession,” or “ dual 
personality,’ or “obsession,” is seen to be caused by some 
extrinsic entity, animated otherwise than by the Ego of the 
victim, who has found some means of entering into the 
personality of the sufferer, and taking possession of his brain 
and so of his waking consciousness. The entity may be 
human; in which case it may be a “dead ” person who is 
very anxious to retain hold over the physical plane, and 
consequently is usually of a crude and undesirable type. Or 
it may be a “live” person who knows something of the 
practice of black magic. On the other hand, it may bea 
being of the type of the nature-spirit, or an artificially made 
elemental, the result of dabbling in the wrong sort of 
Occultism. 
ала — of the obsession in such cases are very 

? ey overlap very much on the types recognized 
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by orthodox psychiatry, and, at first sight, it may be quite 
impossible to give an exact diagnosis of the case. 

: There к cases recorded during the War where а 

gentleman knocked unconscious by an explosion would 
come to, and behave consistently in a way quite foreign 
from his usual manners, perhaps, moreover, accompanied 
by lack of recognition of his friends and relations; in 
other words, another man, probably newly “dead,” ha 
ousted the original tenant of the body and taken possession 
of it for himself. Other cases show less marked ani 
persistent occupation, but appear to be intermittent. Where 
there is a struggle between the two for possession, epilepsy 
may result; or, when the outsider gets a foothold and the 
original person is forced to retire into the background, the 
body moves in something like a trance state, awkwardly ani 
imperfectly controlled. 

Non-human obsession may be accompanied by fierce 
struggle, with, perhaps, a trance state; and at times the 
behaviour of the victim may be violent or disgusting in the 
extreme. Post-epileptic automatism, with its criminal and | 
erotic tendencies may well be explained in these terms, as | 
may be the behaviour of people who are drunk or drugged. — | 

There is a curious type of case which falls technically | 
under the heading of the mental defective, which is what | 
| folk-lore speaks of as the changeling. This is, according to 
| legend, where a human child has been stolen from his cradle, 
| and a fairy child has been substituted. Traditionally, they 
| are rather simple-minded, affectionate to those they like, but 
inclined to be spiteful to those who ill-treat them, clever with 
| their hands, and with a strange power over plants and 
| animals. The legend about these children actually has à 
| foundation of truth, in that what occurs in these cases is that 

THE TA in early days the Ego to which the body belongs has been 
IM ПЁ | dispossessed, and a creature of the order of а nature 
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spirit has entered in, and taken over the brain and body; 
being sub-human in evolution, it follows that the intelligence 
uld be 


of the entity will be below that of the one who sho 

present in the body; while the fact of it being a member of 

ihe para-human Deva evolution gives it qualities which are 

somewhat different from our own. There are, of course, as 

| many possibilities of variation in the details of any of these 
cases as there are cases, and only a general description of 
them can be given. 

The mechanism by which obsession takes place is, of 
necessity, that а door be opened by which the obsessing 
entity can enter upon the domain of the personality of the 
person concerned. Here, again, only a general outline can be 
given, owing to the indefinite number of variations possible. 

Irresponsible playing with certain forms of magic may 
bring into play forces and entities which the individual cannot 
control. By virtue of his having invoked them, he has made 
a link between them and himself, which gives them a hold 
onhim. Sometimes, also, by merely speaking and thinking 
too much about certain aspects of magic, the forces may be 
evoked without the use of any form of ritual, and, again, 
trouble may ensue. The present writer himself once foolishly 
attracted the attention of somebody who knew something of 
undesirable magic, by “demagnetizing " a photograph of this 
individual. Some hours later, he was attacked by a sudden 
tush of force, probably etheric, which nearly drove him out of 
his body; here, a prompt invocation, accompanied by the 
sign of the cross, repulsed the attack, which might otherwise 
have done much damage ; as it was, the etheric body, and in 
particular, the region of the solar plexus, received a serious 
lat, the effects of which lasted for many months. 

OE — E usual mode of entry of obsessing 
угнан - S of these, the reader is referred to Bishop 
nograph on them. Apart from misdeeds in 
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this life, moreover, there appear to be occasions on which 
the portal is left open from previous lives, and in which the 
elemental itself seems to belong to that past. 

Violent emotions, especially if often repeated: drugs; 
severe illness; acute shocks, from accident and the like, 
may also be a cause of dislocation and therefore of breakdown 
of the defences against entry of outside entities, But a 
cardinal rule in all cases is that no elemental can obsess; 
person unless there be some sympathetic link between them, 
and some voluntary or involuntary interplay between them, 

Thus far, we have considered two entirely separate 
viewpoints on the same question: both are true, in sotar 
as they go; but each one is incomplete without the other, 
When presented with any given case, a diagnosis can be 
given either from the psychological or from the occult 
(theoretical) standpoint, and each one will fit. But actually 
there is a very great overlap between them, and many cases 
contain both elements of occult obsession and of psychopathic 
processes. 

In therapeutics, moreover, either method may prove 
effective in a large number of cases. To account for this, we 
may put forward the following theory: that psychological 
methods, analysis, and suggestion may bring about a release 
of Egoic forces which results in a rebuilding of the defences 
after ousting the intruder. “ Spiritual” methods, exorcism, 
and the like, may drive out the entity while at the same 
time strengthening the  Egoic forces; so that, despite 
whatever psychological knots and kinks there may be, it can 
rebuild its defences effectively. И 

Clearly, also, if both methods can be combined, asint 
“confession” on the lines of psychological analysis, couple 
with an “absolution” or “exorcism” on the lines of - 
practised in all religions, the results would probably 
considerably improved. 
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THEOSOPHISTS AND WORLD 
ECONOMICS 


HOW IT STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY 


By A NEW ZEALAND F.T.S. 


= four selected speakers at Convention, considering the 
question of the world's distress, agreed in tracing all 
our troubles to the lack of brotherly kindness. It is perhaps 
permissible to describe the view thus taken as the essential 
altitude to life of souls upon the Second Ray. It is natural at 
atime when the World-Teacher is flooding the Three Worlds 
With special currents of His life that not only souls upon the 
Second Ray but souls of other types whose second sub-ray 
has been stimulated to unusual activity should be writing, 
speaking, emphasizing by their personal conduct, the old but 
ever-new monition: “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness; and all these things (scil. food, shelter, 
clothing) shall be added unto you”; it would indeed be an 
extraordinary thing if this were not the case. 
lt is truly great, such service, for man needs constant 
egging on, so strong is the influence upon him even now of 
Tamas in comparison with that of the remaining Gunas. The 
force which some day—let us hope no very distant day—will 
serve him as a sort of spiritual gyroscope, and hold him to a 
Steady course, has still in great part to be overcome. The 


Gallic proverb, “It is but the first step that costs," may have 
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a deal of truth in it, but that immediate cost is what looms 
large in consciousness, and the effort the first step demands 
is not put forth. 

It is, as I have said, great service, this preaching of the 
fundamental truth, and the world has reason to be grateful 
to those who make the doing of it their life's Work ; still, i 
should not be overlooked that Rays are seven in number, that 
by their inter-operation the complicated process which we 
know as evolution is steadily and surely carried on. Ai; 
time like this, when a stupendous efflux of one aspect of Gods 
energizing in His worlds is moulding and modifying all about 
us, it is not easy to maintain one's mental balance, to 
remember the necessity of that co-operation of which I have 
just spoken, to keep in mind the truth that, should the other 
aspects of God's energizing not be furnished with the 
appropriate human channels, the end and aim of even: 

World-Teacher's mission, for all the tidal flow of it, would be 

but partially accomplished. 

Co-operation, or rather, inter-operation of all Rays is 
needed, but for the moment I shall ask attention to but one, 
the First. There is, all students know, a very close connection 
between the work of the great Ray Heads known as the 
Manu and the Jagadguru; it is obvious that there must be 
The work oí the Mahàchohan in the general forward move 
ment is of subtler nature, and I am leaving it, deliberately, 
out of the present survey. 

Though we may have but a faint conception of the 
immense and varied work of these great Sons of God, we 
have all heard of the Former's founding of new types, His 
weeding out of old ones, His guidance and direction of races 


and sub-races, His moulding of the forms in which anó 


through which consciousness evolves; we all know of the 
Latter's dealings with that evolving consciousness, His presen- 
tation of ideals, His influence on thought and feeling. The 
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intimate connection between man’s consciousness and the 
threefold instrument it uses in the Three Worlds is possibly 
jess pondered on than it might wisely be, for in it lies the key 
ю many a problem. Most of us are aware, at least in some 
degree, that form sets bounds to consciousness; we forget 
sometimes, I think, that it is equally true that consciousness 
sets bounds to form. Just as a subtle, delicate mind is 
checked and hampered, baffled in every way, if for some 
Karmic reason it returns to an inferior physical frame, so are 
the possibilities of a fine-wrought body mocked and marred, 
if the consciousness within it, thanks to the sweep of racial 
Karma, is of a lower order than that of the normal users of 
such frames; the expanded consciousness demands a better, 
a more delicately organized physical-astral-mental outfit ; 
the finer physical-astral-mental instrument demands a more 
enlightened user. 

Here, as in Australia, and in Great Britain, some 
of our Lodges have formed groups for study of the Douglas 
Social Credit scheme, and many members have enthusi- 
astically thrown themselves into the work of making it more 
generally known to the New Zealand public. All honour 
to them; in the old Roman phrase they “ deserve well ” of 
the land that bore them or adopted them ; for they are of the 
necessary other Ray co-operators, without whose aid the 
earnest exhortations of the Second Ray apostles must needs 
fall short of their complete effect. Brotherly kindness is too 
much to ask of either the exploiter of his fellows or the 
exploited апа the obtaining business system of the world is 
e bg hae тд knows, on exploitation ; under it 
purpose of аа Ka р inevitable where the ultimate 

not general use but individual 

advantage, 
d Vies att a harrowing description of some of the 
nection! as observed in his own country, 


u 
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the United States; I should like to lay before the readers of 
this magazine something of like nature, For the special 
purpose of this paper I think it wise not to condense, but ty 
present the reader with the actual words of a responsible 
medical practitioner. 

There are “ City Missions "— naturally in our distressíu] 
times—in at least all the larger centres in New Zealand ; fron 
| north to south the City Missionaries and their helpers have 
| but one tale ќо tell. The report of Dr. Barraclough, тей 
| officer of the Auckland Mission, published a few weeks sins 
i is typical; it makes lamentable reading : 


For the year 5,700 consultations were given at the free mediul 
clinic, or at the homes of patients. It will therefore be seen that] 
| have a large amount of material from which to draw very definite | 
conclusions. Further, the great majority of my cases have beend | 
| the best and most solid type of working people; in fact, only tw 
many of them belong to the class of the new poor, who have crashed 
since the slump. In many cases it has been futile to prescribe special 
food, as many have had difficulty in obtaining ordinary food. 


| | The social problem is becoming more and more a medical ov. | 
Though by no means a pessimist, it is my considered opinion that 
very many of the unfortunate victims of this depression, from 5 
| years upwards, will never be the same again. The wounds may 
healed, but the scars will remain. 


Children. Fully 80 per cent of the cases have been due either 
| as a basic ог a seriously complicating character, to inanition, due to 
it | insufficient food either in quantity or quality. This has carried 

\ | with it an almost total loss of resisting power, so that ordinary 
| simple ailments have become of serious import; e.g., common colds 
have frequently developed into broncho-pneumonia. The conditio: 
of many of the children brought to me, some of them babies in arms, 
has been terrible and pitiable. 


Women. Here again we have cases of inanition, as, with ы 
usual devotion of mothers, they very often deny themselves, so t ih 
their children may not be deprived; but overshadowing all m 
severe, and in some cases permanent, mental and nerve resu m 
| the prolonged strain, worry and anxiety engendered by уте 
| and the struggle for a bare subsistence. These results vary , 
| just a nervy condition to cases of complete nervous breakdown 4 
neurasthenia. 
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Another vital point may prove to be an anxious problem f 
many years to come. Children have been born at an appar 
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e, and what are the offspring of parents suffering from 

ка тае, Нев likely to be? Ап outstanding feature is the 

tient and uncomplaining nature of the great majority of these 
unfortunate people. 

In some cases one has to positively drag from them the full 
story of their distress and utter need. Others, again, disclose their 
troubles in a matter-of-fact way, which is more pathetic and 
convincing than the bitterest weeping. 


But with a full sense of responsibility, I will issue a grave warn- 
ing that the patience of even the best of them is strung almost to 
breaking point by the “heart sickness of hope deferred” and the 
weary waiting for relief that never seems to come. With the picture 
of broken men, women and children before me day after day I cannot 
but think that the recent statement by a Minister of the Crown that 
there is no such thing as starvation in New Zealand shows a grave 
lack of realization of the true position. 


Thanks to the Charitable Aid Board and the magnificent work 
of the social organizations, there is no one dying of starvation. Asa 
scientific man I am prone neither to exaggeration nor hyperbole, and 
I am speaking conservatively when I say that there are hundreds 
of people in this city of Auckland who are in a state of semi-starvation 
dve to insufficient, ill-nourishing, or improper food. Obstinate adher- 
ence to the principles of so-called economic law (God save the mark !) 
has proved a hideous failure, Under these circumstances 1 would 
make an earnest, nay, a passionate appeal to the Government to stay 
the steady degeneration, physical and neuropathic, of the unfortunate 
Victims of the present economic depression. To my mind this is 
niea of greater importance than aiming solely at balancing the 
Budget. Although the latter is highly desirable and necessary, it will, 
if present conditions continue, be accomplished at too great and far- 
teaching a sacrifice of larger issues. Something must be done, 


a ed speedily, or the results in the future will be well-nigh 


I would draw the special attention of my fellow members 
to the doctor’s closing paragraph, and ask them in all earnest- 
ness whether they too do not feel that “ something must be 
done”; whether they think it is enough for the “ sowers ” to 
re-spread the fundamental truth while the race slips slowly 
down to irremediable degeneration. It is true that there is 
much in the older school of economics to confuse the layman 
and indeed to confuse even the eager student on occasion. But 
when it is once clearly grasped that with the coming of 

power "—first steam, then “ current," and presently Bulwer 


— T 
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Lytton's vril—the whole condition of human life a 


nd pro 
gress changed; 1 


that from an era of scarcity and unremitting 
toil we passed to an era of abundance and correspondent 
possibility of leisure—it will surely be perceived that economics | 
to be worthy of the name, to be truly nation-wide, world-wide 
" housekeeping," must needs be reconstructed on a wholly 
different basis from that on which it was originally reared, 
There is little to confuse either the student or the layman 
in the New Economics, which, accepting the changed worli. 
conditions wrought by “power,” shew how the gulf thi 
yawns unbridged to-day between producer and consume 
can be simply and safely crossed; how the groaning worll 
can be relieved, not temporarily but for good and all, of its 
intolerable burden. Some, hearing such a claim made іх 
the Social Credit doctrine, will shrug their mental shoulders, | 
murmur “ Utopia,” and think no more about the matter. We 
members of the Theosophical Society, who have been ur | 
eguivocally told that ‘Theosophy must be made practical,’ | 
whose immediate business is in such measure as weca | 
achieve to diminish the sum of human misery about us, dare 
not treat lightly aught that purports to provide a sound | 
solution of the problem of the world's distress. I would urge 
upon all members the wisdom of taking up in sober earnest the 
study of these things; it would be sad if, dazzled by the glory | 
of the thought of the World-Teacher’s presence among men, 
we should miss the opportunity of helping on a work which | 
the World-Teacher’s presence has itself made necessary 
should miss the opportunity of doing our small part to make 
the harvest of His sowing more abundant. Is He not 
reported to have said : 
Neither do men put new wine into old wineskins : else the 


: ; ish; 
wineskins burst, and the wine runneth out, and the ape eiim | 
but they put new wine into new wineskins, and both are pre 


t See note at the end.—C. J. 
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NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


I believe I am a fairly representative Theosophist, so far at 
least as intelligence goes. I have read three books of Major Douglas | 
on the Social Credit Scheme. But I have not been thrilled with any | 
realization that his solution is the one and the only one which will 
lead the world to prosperity. I believe his solution is one remedy ; but 
| feel also that pari passu a new measure of work—“ ern,” '' 
or, as І should like to make it, an * admi " (Hindustani for “ man”), 
the amount of food, clothing, housing and leisure needed to keep a 
man in health, whichever you will—is needed. Personally I should 
like to recommend my fellow-members to “ follow up” all suggested 
solutions. My main sympathy runs along the line of work of the 
League of Nations, for if once we habituate the Nations to talk 
sensibly to each other, not snarl at each other, then at least we can 
draw upon a larger stock of idealism and brains than can be found in 


any one single country. 


On the whole though we may decide that the New Age, judged by 
its firstfruits, is to be a happy Age. If our estimate of its politics 
and economics is correct, then the two main causes of human sorrow 
and wretchedness that we of this Age and the people of preceding 
Ages have known so well, namely, war and poverty, will have been 
abolished or rather transcended, And that is really what matters 
yu Give us a world from which fear of war and fear of poverty 
ve been banished, and there is some chance of human beings 
ыгы into spiritual beings. It will be a happy age in which to 
E reborn even if its arts are to be such as seem to be indicated by 
һа pe of the modernists of to-day. We shall be able to escape 
g ы Érotesqueries, if our taste has not altered by then, and 
ihe c : on our beloved classics, for we can hardly suppose that 
people of the New Age will be so barbarous culturally and so 


tuthless as t ч Ч 
does belong рва all that belongs, to the past just because it 


Let us then cheer the youn 
g people of the present day and 
= т км faster апа faster, for in all that really matters they 
bun We is EH to be moving from the less real to the more real 
middle oe vnu = RU spiritual, and we who are old or in our 
s to se i 
fore we have to leave this Rub inge ni EUR 


Е. W. PIGOTT 


OCCULT CHEMISTRY 


OXYGEN AND THE VITALITY GLOBULE 
Bv C. JINARAJADASA 


N the first investigations into Occult Chemistry by 
Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater in the year 1805, 
Oxygen was one of the three elements investigated, || 
was then described that Oxygen had * five brilliant points of 
light," and further that when the element is examined more 
closely, each bright spot consists of two brilliant bodies, each 
of which is made up of seven ultimate atoms (which we have 
lately called “ Anus ”). 

In connection with quite a different series of investi: 
gations dealing with the problem of Prana or Vitality, an 
exactly similar group of seven was noted. It seemed tobe 
the same as the group of seven in Oxygen for brilliance, 
intensity and movement. Thus Bishop Leadbeater writes 
in The Hidden Side of Things, vol. i, pp. 66-67 : 


When vitality wells up thus within the atom it endows it e 
an additional life, and gives it a power of attraction, so that 1 
immediately draws round it six other atoms, which пало 
definite form, thus making what has been called in Occult ai гу 
а hyper-meta-proto-element. But this element differs from all п " 
which have so far been observed, in that the force which Firm 
and holds it together comes from the second Aspect of the а 
Deity instead of {гот the third. This vitality-globule is zu i 
page 45 of Occult Chemistry, where it stands first at the left и? A 
the top line in the diagram. It is the little group which = es ihe 
exceedingly brilliant bead upon the male or positive sna А 
chemical element oxygen, and it is also the heart of the central é 
in radium. 


3 
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But investigations lately made show that the conclusion 
arrived at that the Vitality Globule was the same as the bril- 
liant 7 in Oxygen is erroneous, though the error is easily ac- 
counted for. The 7 in Oxygen and the 7 in the Vitality Globule 
appear 80 similar that it is only on very close examination that 
the very slight difference between them is noted. The two 
groups are as below, Fig. 1 being the 7 in Oxygen, and Fig. 2 
that in the Vitality Globule. 


ЭГО 
Qr О Y 
Z Y 


Fic. 1 Fic. 2 


SA. 009 
(сё ile 


At first glance the two figures seem to be the same, but 
а closer examination will show at once what the difference 
i& In each, six of the seven anus are arranged at the six 
points in space—north, south, east and west, zenith and 
nadir—and the seventh is in the centre. In both the force 
flows from the bottom of the central anu, which is positive, 
and it circulates as shown in the diagram. But there is a 
difference of arrangement in the two anus which make the 
zenith and nadir. In Oxygen, the anu at the zenith is 
positive; that in the Vitality Globule is negative. This 
makes the anu at the nadir in Oxygen 7 a negative, while 


that in the Vitality Globule is positive. 
10 
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This slight difference in rearrangement makes, however, 
a great difference in the behaviour of the two groups. It 
will be seen in looking at the diagram of Oxygen 7 that 
the upper part of the molecule has three positive anus, 
showing that, at a certain stage of the flow of force, the 
force passes into three positive anus in succession, and then 
back again into the central anu. On the other hand, in the 
Vitality Globule, the force flows alternatively from positive 
to negative, except of course at the end when the force 
flows back into the central positive anu. The fact that there 
are 3 positive anus in the upper part of Oxygen brings about 
a rigidity in the molecule. It therefore stands upright, 
as it spins round its axis, with the positive anu at the zenith, 

In the Vitality Globule, however, owing to the fact that 
the force flows alternatively into positive and negative, the 
molecule, though spinning round its axis, is not held rigidly in 
an upright position. It turns head over heels, or in any direction 
according to the influence of other forces. Yet both globules 
are intensely brilliant and ‘not to be distinguished one from 
the other at a casual glance. Nevertheless, the difference 
between them is fundamental, as the Vitality Globule is 
charged with a force from the Sun which is called Prana or 
Vitality, which emanates from the Second Aspect of the 
Logos, while the Oxygen Globule is charged with a similat 
force which also comes from the Sun, but from the Third 
Aspect of the Logos. One globule cannot be transformed 
into the other, because there is a fundamental difference m 
the forces which play through each. Though no research 
has been made into the matter, probably the Vitality Globule 
does not enter into chemical combination with other groups. 


| 
| 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 


A PROPOSED CENTRE OF WORLD-CULTURE 


By F. MILTON WILLIS 


$ interrelated have become the interests of mankind that 
it hardly strikes one as bizarre to be confronted with 
the proposal that the nations of the world contribute to the 
establishment of a magnificent world-city which shall house 
humanity's best achievements and afford a meeting-place for 
humanity's best minds, in order that through co-operation and 
mutual understanding the peace of the world may be preserved 
and unparalleled progress made possible. The plans for such 
a city are in existence, its functions have been carefully 
outlined, and the site for it is being considered. 

Mr. Hendrik Christian Andersen, an American sculptor 
living in Rome, many years ago published a remarkable book 
entitled The Creation of a World-Centre of Communication—a 
book representing nine years of labour and the expenditure of 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. More than 
forty artists, architects and engineers, among them Ernest M. 
Hebrard, the architect to the French Government, were 
employed. The volume is strikingly handsome and is illus- 
trated throughout with beautiful plans and drawings. Copies 
have been sent to the chief rulers of the world and to the 
more important libraries. The project is well known in 


———— i 
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certain quarters in several nations, but it has not been brought 
directly to the attention of the public. 


In this book Mr. Andersen terms his city “a fountain of 
ever-flowing knowledge, to be fed by the whole world of 
human endeavour in art, science, religion, commerce, industry 
and law, and in turn to diffuse through the whole world of 
humanity, as though it were one grand, divine body conceived 
by God, the vital requirements which would renew its strength, 


protect its rights and enable it to attain greater heights through 
a concentration of world-effort.” 


And as to the need for the city, Mr. Andersen says: 


The very fact that nations depend more and more upon harmoni- 
ous and peaceful economic relations facilitated by science and culture, 
assures us that at no remote period of time the difficulties of 
co-operation must be resolved by the establishment of an international 
centre of communication. With this consideration in view, these 
plans and suggestions for the creation of such a centre are presented 
after years of concentrated study and application. We are convinced 
that practical development depends upon comparison of efforts and 
results; so, strengthened by an ever-growing faith that man will 
attain greater heights through unity of purpose and fellowship, this 
centre is conceived upon imposing monumental lines, destined to house 
and centralize human accomplishments, spiritual and intellectual, 
scientific and economic. We are certain that if this centre should be 
established on a broad basis it would afford undeniable and unlimited 
advantages to nations and to peoples in all parts of the world. It would 
not only house and unite the already well-established international 
institutions, but would facilitate their expansion. It would a 
the desire, ever-increasing in the world, for unification, and it would | 
give a strong impetus to the progress of religion, science and justice. 
In addition, a stronger international foundation-stone for peace an 


fellowship would be laid. 

A mere enumeration of the more important elements of 
the international centre in the midst of the proposed ideal 
city is illuminative. A bird’s-eye view shows the following: 
The Colossi, which are two immense human figures, male 
and female respectively, set upon well-proportioned pedestals 
and rising to a height of 262 feet, which with extended arms 
and clasped hands form a gateway between the open en and 
a great enclosed body of water, the Natatorium; the Stadium: 


и 
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ihe Physical Culture Centre for Меп; the Physical Culture 

Centre for Women ; the Grand Canal; the Temple of Arts; 

the Zoological Garden ; the Museum of Natural History; the 

School of Fine Arts; the Conservatory of Music; the Foun- 
| tain of Life; the Avenue of the Nations; the Palaces of the 
Governments; the International Institute of Letters; the 
International Institute of the Sciences ; the Tower of Progress 
—the central point of the city, for from it radiate great 
avenues and boulevards—to be equipped with a powerful 
| wireless station, to contain the offices of the several interna- 
tional societies such as the International Red Cross Society 
and educational, scientific and research organizations, and to 
rise to the height of 1,050 feet; the Centres of Medicine and 
Surgery; the Theoretical Science Centres, and those for the 
Sociological Sciences, Agriculture and Transportation; the 
Temple of Religions ; the International High Court of Justice ; 
the International Bank ; and the International Library.' 

A great Laboratory of Civilization is this city to be, and 
from it are to go forth into all parts of the world beneficent 
influences of all sorts, and to it from the rest of the world are 
to come in return helpful ideas and suggestions, and notifica- 
| tions of discoveries and inventions, and requests for specific 
| information in matters affecting numbers of people and 

considerable regions, which will be shaped up into practice 

by experts, or made use of for the general good in one way or 
another, and sent forth again. А circulation of this sort 
constantly maintained will tend to keep the whole of 
humanity in the highest possible condition of health and 
vigour and creative activity. 

It has been stated by a great occultist, who was some 
panra ago given a glimpse into the future of the world, that 
practically the whole world is to federate itself politically, 


A t è ? ү ! 
living та, А, аре the Children's Park and Playground ? Or will no children be 
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with Europe as a confederation with a kind of Reichstag " 
which all countries send representative | 
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— s, this central body | 
adjusting matters, and the kings of the various countries | 
becoming presidents of the confederation in rotation, The 
rearrangement of political machinery by which this wonderful 
change is to be brought about, is to be the work of Julius 
Caesar, who is to reincarnate sometime in the twentieth century 
in connection with the coming of the Christ to reproclaim the 
Wisdom. At first there will be some trouble, but Caesar i 
to bring together a kind of cabinet of the best organizers the 
world has produced—reincarnations of Napoleon, Scipio 
Africanus, Akbar and others—one of the finest bodies of men 
for practical work that could ever be found. The thingis 
to be done on a gorgeous scale, with no sparing of wealth in 
its accomplishment. It is Caesar who is to persuade the 
nations to give up war and federate in this way, but his work 
is to be largely made possible by the arrival and preaching o 
the Christ Himself, so that we shall have a new era in all 


senses, not merely in outward arrangement, but in inner 


feeling as well. 


This picture, whose authenticity is attested by the fame 
and greatness of the one who has presented it, is quite apropos 
in this matter we are considering; and indeed it is not 
beyond the bounds of probability that there is to arise? 
Dictator, some peerless organizer, so placed as to win the 
respect of all the peoples of the earth, who could have the 
assistance of a number of organizers such as himself and 
be divinely inspired to lead the world to the dawning of a new 
and warless regime. 

There is a logic in events that is tending toward а goal 
of Reason, else were this a crazy world, and perhaps this 
little glimpse ahead is in the right direction, even to the 
ordinary mind contemplating world-events, and perhaps too 
this International City is at one of the stages of the great 
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career. There is, so far as the public is concerned, a potency 
in things tangible which is lacking in mere ideas, and this 
City, it seems, would serve as almost nothing else could to 
entre the thought and sentiment of the world upon that 
greatest of all desiderata, permanent peace among nations and 
ihe universal good that must flow from it under the direction 
of creative minds. 
That the City be founded in Europe seems wisest, at 
least to the writer, for thus may it become a ready-made 
capital for this eventual federation of the nations of that 
continent; and due to improvement in transportation by air, 
land and water bringing it within but a few hours' distance 
from the remotest parts of the planet, it could perhaps 
develop into the Capital of the World with : 
(a) A World Federation, with no ulterior aims possible, 
because all-comprehensive and existing only for the good 
of its component nations—so beneficent that no nation could 
afford or would want to remain outside of it—a world-union 
whose natural and normal activity would be the development 
of all that was best in the several distinct regions of the 
earth, for the mutual good of the Federated States and the 
affiliated peoples. 
(b) A World Parliament, a permanent institution in which 
all nations would join together in interest, and from which the 
full characteristics of a World Federation would begin to show 
forth, hesitatingly at first, for it would be subjected to storms 
of criticism, blights of self-interest, heats of prejudice ; but, 
even so, it would grow the hardier, and more deeply would | 
it send its roots down into the heart of humanity and to | 
greater purpose would it raise aloft its noble presence in the | 
pure air of altruism, universal benefit and all-inclusive | 
goodwill. | 
perc x cg institution, this parliament of widest 1 
; embody the international understanding, | 


Em 
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would from its very nature eventually include in its purview 
the more specialized international institutes. The details of 
its development we cannot foretell with definiteness, bii 
it seems likely that the earliest definitive action taken by 
the great nations of the world would be the signing of ; 
protocol whereby they would cede to the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament a certain armament, a certain number of war. 
vessels and amount of naval equipment in general, а certain 
military force, and a certain aerial equipment, for the purpo 
of executing the decrees of the International Tribun 
connected with the Parliament; thus enabling all the nations 
with safety to disarm as against one another, they retaining 
only such armies and navies and air vessels as might be 
needed for policing purposes. This protocol would doubtless 
develop into a constitution providing for executive, judicial 
and legislative departments, with well-defined functions, 
and embodying articles which in time all nations woul 
ratify. 

(c) A World Capital, with all the nations of the world 
autonomous, their individual rights preserved, their several 
lines of national development unimpaired, a beneficent 
federal influence permeating them without dominating them, 
and located in it the World Parliament capable of enforcing 
the decrees of its High Court of International Justice with 
power contributed by the nations themselves in the shape 
of a preponderatind armament and of a devitalizing 
boycott. t 

Is there anything inherently impracticable in any « 
these conceptions or in the ensemble? There assuredly 5 | 
not; but the salvation of the world in more ways than onè | 
is obviously present in them. And must the elements 0! 
this new regime be fashioned anew ? No; for in the present 
League of Nations we have the foundation of the World 
Parliament; in the present Court of International Justice, 
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that of the World Federation; and in the carefully-devised 
International City a fiting World Capital; the two first 
already functioning with excellent results, the last preparing 
to come into existence. 

And specifically as to the International City, which, in 
the words of its creator, Mr. Andersen, “ was conceived to 
house international interests and unite peoples and nations 
for the attainment of peace and progress throughout the 
world upon broad humanitarian lines, advocating world-unity 
and brotherhood with the ultimate purpose and object of 
establishing a world federation,” its very idea is pregnant 
with power, the essence of action-compelling logic; and it 
has met with the unqualified approval of many of the 
best-informed and practical publicists, statesmen and 
tulers. 

As to its location, it has been suggested that it be located 
in the United States of America; but a careful consideration 
of the matter seems to discountenance this. Hydra-headed, 
indecisive and paltering as our legislative bodies so often 
are in important matters, it is likely that before the necessary 
machinery of government could be directed to the end of even 
arranging the preliminaries of the foundation of the City, the 
principals would have long passed away. 

Tervueren, near Brussels, was suggested some years ago, 
and in planning an international exposition at that spot 
intended to be held in 1930, the Union of International 
Associations in Brussels advocated designing the exposition so 
as to use several of the buildings proposed for the Inter- 
national City; but a change in the government nullified all 
these plans, despite the avowed interest of the King and 
Queen. 

A site in Switzerland, on Lake Geneva, has also been 
mentioned, but like Tervueren it lacks communication by 


water with the oceans, which seems advisable. 
1 
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The latest definite proposal is that mentioned in the 
following quotation from a letter from Mr. Andersen: 


I have been able to make a material step toward th izati 
of our City, and that is the assurance of pon Ан 
land bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, about twenty-five minutes 
by rail from Rome. This land lies between Ostia, the ancient Roman 
seaport, and Maccarese, with a beautiful sea-front, and with larg 
and majestic pine-trees on either side; and the climate is mili 
and most healthful. It is truly a dream as a location for our City, 
The assurance of this ideal piece of land, more than large enough 
for the City, was made to me by His Excellency Mussolini, who 
after a long personal interview became entirely convinced of the great 
humanitarian benefits our City would bring to the world at large, 
and without hesitation made the generous and magnificent offer of 
this splendid tract of land “ to the Nations of the Earth,” absolutely 


free, for the building of the World Centre of Communication as] 
had conceived and planned it. 


THE TIMES ARE NOT DEGENERATE 


THE times are not degenerate ! Men's faith | 
Mounts higher than of old. No crumbling creed 
Can take from the immortal soul its need 
Of something greater than itself. The wraith 
Of dead belief we cherished in our youth, 
Fades but to let us welcome new-born truth. 
Man may not worship at the ancient shrine, 
Prone on his face in self-accusing scorn. 
That night is passed ; he hails a fairer morn, 
And knows himself a something half divine! 
No humble worm whose heritage is sin, | 
But part of God—he feels the Christ within! 
No fierce Jehovah with a frowning mien 
He worships. Nay, through love, and not through ear, 
He seeks the truth, and finds its source 1s near- 
He feels and owns the power of things unseen, | 
Where once he scoffed. God's great primeval plan 
Is fast unfolding in the soul of man. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


| 


| 
| 
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ALBERT SCHWARZ 


TREASURER OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
I 


ге May issue of THE THEOSOPHIST had оп the cover the 

portrait of the Treasurer of the Theosophical Society 
for 25 years, Brother A. Schwarz. Bishop Arundale in that 
issue expressed on behalf of all who reside at Adyar our 
tribute of admiration to him. Mr. Schwarz left for Switzer- 
land on March 10th, and he expected to be back in October to 
resume his work. When he leít he had had much trouble 
with his heart, but he hoped to be cured under expert medical 
advice in Europe. But whilst he was staying in a clinic at 
Lugano, the additional complication of prostitis developed, and 
the surgeons considered an operation necessary if he was 
to regain his health. This was performed in Basel, and was 
a complete success. He was discharged on June 25th to 
return to recuperate in his home town of Thayngen, but on 
July 3rd he passed away from heart failure. He was in his 
74th year. 

When the news was announced to the President, after 
her brief comment of regret, she said: “ Не leaves a great 
gap.” This is what all residents feel greatly, because next 
to the President herself, Mr. Schwarz was the person whom 
perhaps every one saw and met most often. All the 200 
employees of the Society met him each month since he was 
~ Satan er cmd Theosophical resident and visitor 

elati 
iS cn ee with Mr. Schwarz as the Treasurer 
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It is not an easy thing to Summarize in brief the great 
obligation which the Theosophical Society and Adyar residents 
owe to our Brother who has passed away from our midst, 
When he came to Adyar just over 25 years ago at the 
President's request to be her Treasurer, he had already had ; 
brilliant commercial career behind him. Soon after finishing 
his studies in the Gymnasium in Switzerland, he enterei 
an office in London, but after three years joined 
the staff of the famous Swiss firm of Volkart Bros. He 
was then sent to india, where for several years, ai 
Madras, Karachi and Cochin, he was the accountant of the 
branches of that firm. His experience in accountancy led him 
to write a special manual for the use of the firm’s branches 
in the East, and this was adopted by the firm. While at 
Cochin, by an unusual set of circumstances he was swiftly 
promoted to be Manager of the Branch. From then he 
passed on to Colombo, where in the course of time he became 
Manager of that most important Branch. He joined the 
Society in 1895, and soon after this period, whenever Colonel 
Olcott visited Ceylon, he was often the guest of Mr. Schwarz. 
A very warm friendship sprang up between the two. 

When Dr. Besant became President in 1907, she 
asked Mr. Schwarz if he would care to be the Treasurer 
of the Society. He accepted the offer, but could not 
come immediately to Adyar, as he could not free him- 
self from his business affairs for twelve months. Finally 
he retired from business, and arrived in Adyar on 
February 16th, 1908, to take up work as Treasurer. Ever 
since then, except for the periods of leave which he 
rately took to go to Europe or Ceylon, for six days of the week 
he was to be found in his office. All his work was done with 
meticulous care and he instituted a system of accounts 

and book-keeping which has stood the test of time. Every 
document and every memorandum regarding the history 
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of the Society is in its proper place, and the acting 
Treasurers during his absence have had no difficulty what- 
sever in taking charge for their brief terms of office. 

Mr. Schwarz never cared to say anything concerning 
his munificent gifts to the Society. He purchased the 
property known as Damodar Gardens, and after spending 
over Rs. 40,000 on it, gave it to the Society. He chose, 


| however, to live at another property, Olcott Gardens, 


and though he had the privilege of living free of rent, 
he not only paid rent regularly for his part of the house, 
but he also spent out of his own pocket for all the 
repairs and upkeep and improvements of the house and 
its gardens. He contributed Rs. 30,000 towards the purchase 
of Shanti Kunj in Benares, and the other sums which he gave 
as gifts to the Olcott Panchama Free Schools and Theosophical 
Schools are too numerous to mention. He built the present 
Co-Masonic Temple at Adyar, and constantly gave towards its 
upkeep. His gifts to the various causes in connection with 
the work of Theosophists amount to nearly Rs. 200,000. If 
anyone cares to look through the official section of THE 
THEOSOPHIST, in the list of donations to the Theosophical 
Society or the Panchama Schools, he will often find the word 
“A Friend" as donor. This was Mr. Schwarz. 

Apart {топа his official capacity as Treasurer, Mr. Schwarz 
was a quiet centre of a very beautiful social kind at Adyar. He 
Was very musical and in his younger days played the violin, 
and in times past when concerts were given at Adyar used 
to take part in a quartette. Several times each year he 
used to invite the residents to his flat, there to listen to his 
Mite or his fine gramophone records. He had travelled 
M ees es enthusiastic photographer, and so 
icai. — — of photographs which he had 
Fenari E tes e took a special delight in showing 

els to the residents. 
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Mr. Schwarz was in no sense a lecturer 
however, a very close and careful student. Many years ай 
he made а synopsis of the President's lectures on The 
Pedigree of Man, and later he performed a similar task for 
the larger and more up-to-date Man: Whence, How оі 
Whither. This latter compendium is one of the most valuable 
summaries of the mass of material in the large book. 

Mr. Schwarz lavished constant care on the Theosophical 
Estate until ill-health came upon him. There was scarcely 
an afternoon when after office hours he was not to be seen 
on some part of the Estate. Not infrequent were the occasions 
when in her Presidential Report Dr. Besant used to рау: 
tribute to him as the most ideal of Treasurers, because when 
ever there was a deficit in the Society's accounts he made i 
up! But he did this without saying a word, putting in: 
donation in some unobtrusive manner. When he retire 
from business he carefully arranged to invest in various ways 
the fruits of his commercial career, in order that he might 
constantly give to the many causes which he loved. When 
he passed away he was not in any sense a rich man, because 
he had distributed his riches year by year with set purpose. 

Mr. Schwarz was a Co-Mason. He held office & 
R. W. M. of the Rising Sun of India Lodge, Мо. .107, First 


, but he Was, 


Principal of R. A. Chapter Herakles, No. 10, and M. W.S. d | 


Rose-Croix Chapter Loyalty No. 4. In addition, he held the 
30th Degree of Knight Kadosch. | 

Our Brother Schwarz was one who loved the Society 
deeply, and was greatly devoted to Dr. Besant as the Captain я 
the Theosophical Movement. He did not always and on every 
occasion endorse every action of hers, but his fundamental 
loyalty to her never wavered. To us at Adyar he was à 
most warm-hearted friend, and in all matters affecting * 
Theosophical Movement we could rely upon him for soun 
and commonsense advice. 


B^ -———— — 
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| first met Mr. Schwarz in 1901 at the meetings of the 
small Hope Lodge at Colombo. In later years, especially 
- during the seven years that I was Vice-President of the Society, 
| was naturally closely associated with him. А very warm 
friendship developed between us, and I shall always consider 
him one who represented our Theosophical ideals at their 
| best. And so all of us who knew him will offer up the fervent 
prayer: “Rest in the Eternal grant unto him, О Lord. And 

| Jet Light perpetual shine upon him." 
C. JINARAJADASA 


| II 


I met Mr. Schwarz about thirty years ago. I knew him 
as a business-man, for he was Manager of the Ceylon firm of 
Volkart Bros.; and I knew him as a Theosophist. I was 
and still am broker to Messrs. Volkart Bros., and so I was 
in constant association with Mr. Schwarz in “business” 
in the large volume of trade done by him for his “ house " at 
Winterthur. He was a keen business-man and he practised 
his profession within strict lines of commercial morality—as 
indeed all men trained and sent out by his firm did and do. 
His strict impartiality, his considerateness and sympathy 
to all associated with him were matters of paramount 
importance to him, and he put into practice those qualities 
without fear or favour. During the latter part of the 
Period of his service with Messrs. Volkart Bros, Mr. 
Schwarz, who was always inclined to study the higher 
problems of life, met Mrs. Museeus-Higgins, the Principal 
and Foundress of the Muszeus College. He often came to 
her to discuss Theosophy and Buddhism and ultimately he 
joined the Theosophical Society. About this time Colonel 
Olcott came to Ceylon on one of his periodical visits; they 


he and a very strong tie of fellowship was formed between 
e two. 
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Mr. Schwarz's interest in the Theosophical Society wa 
bind groat; and he brought his European friends to join the 
Hope ” Lodge at Colombo of which Mrs. Higgins was Presi. 
dent. The meetings of the Lodge were well attended, г! 
intellectual and spiritual feasts were provided in abundang 
not to forget the hospitality of the gracious lady who woul 
entertain the members to dinner. Music followed, Mz | 
Muszeus-Higgins at the piano accompanying Mr. Schwan 
at the violin. 

Colonel Olcott on his later visits to the Island stayedg 
the guest of Mr. Schwarz at “Dilwyn,” his bungalow i 
Rosmead Place, Cinnamon Gardens. During his last уй 
as an invalid the Colonel in a conversation with Mr. Schwan 
threw out the hint that he would like Mr. Schwarz to ji: | 
him at Adyar to do Theosophical work. This sugfestit 
created a deep impression in Mr. Schwarz’s mind, and " 
some time he bade good-bye to business; retiring from th 
service of Messrs. Volkart Bros, he broke up his wen 
Dilwyn and left for Adyar. 

During the time he was in Ceylon he, as the tr: 
Theosophist does, took a deep interest in the welfare ofthe 
inhabitants of Ceylon. He studied Buddhism, the religion t 
the country, and he encouraged his fellow members to stuiy 
comparative religion, so that the result of their studies coil 
be discussed in the light of Theosophy at the Lodge meeting 
—a very sound system of work for a Lodge. His interest? 
educational matters was second to none. He was a Trust 
of the Muszeus College and took an abiding interest 0 
its work. T 

On his last visit to Ceylon early this year, accompanie 
by his nephew and niece, he spent several hours n the 
College, presided at one of the meetings of the Trust Во 
went round the Endowment Buildings, and expressed hs 
great pleasure at the progress of the College. 


One evening 


` 
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he came to the Refectory when the students were dining and 
he said he would like a drink—the water of a King coconut. 
He enjoyed it—his last drink at the Musæus College! His 
last letter to me from his sick bed was very cheerful ; he 
boked forward to his return to Adyar in October, visiting 
Ceylon en route. He loved Ceylon, where he had spent the 
best part of his life. In Mr. Schwarz I personally lose a very 
dear friend and the Muszeus College and the Theosophical 


Society a faithful friend. 
PETER DE ABREW 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE INDIAN SECTION, 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, BENARES 


This meeting of the members of the Indian Section, resident 
in Benares, records its sense of deep loss and sorrow at the passing 
on of Mr. Albert Schwarz, who was long the Treasurer of the 
Theosophical Society, and its gratitude for the many munificent 
gifts made by him both to the Headquarters at Adyar and to the 
work of the President-Founder on behalf of the education of the 
Buddhists in Ceylon and of the depressed classes of Madras. It 
puts on record also its appreciation of his help to the students, 
patticularly of the Theosophical Schools and Colleges. It feels 
that in Mr. Schwarz the Society has lost one of its earnest, independ- 
ent and generous-minded members. 


That the General Secretary be requested to communicate 
the Resolution to the nephew of Mr. Schwarz with a request that 
it be conveyed to the family, 


That a copy be also sent to THE THEOSOPHIST and th 
magazines of the Federations. mas 


—--—— 


Telegram: Bombay Theosophical Federation deeply regrets 


passing on of bel 
servant of Society: ed treasurer Schwarz valuable loyal devoted 


A Resolution expressing simi 7 
by the Theosophical com no uia has been passed also 
12 


———— ÓÉM 


NATURE AND THE GODS 
By GEOFFREY HODSON 
(Concluded from p. 466) 


6. ON BEAUTY 


CONCERNING beauty, the God spoke thus: 

“Beauty is creative power harmoniously expressed. 
Beauty is truth portrayed. Beauty is creative will in action 
Beauty is the first external manifestation of creative will, 

“As the creative word is uttered, beauty appears. 
Beauty is inherent in divine creative power, accompanies i 
from the inmost source to the outermost expression. Beauty, 
therefore, is indwelling throughout all creation; it pervades 
all matter, shapes all form. Even the atom displays the 
beauty inherent in the creative will; so also the crystal 
and the cell; through all their infinite varieties, beauty 
shines. 

“Amid all natural diversity beauty abides, uniting all. 
Yet beauty consists not of the form, even though the form 
appears to display it. Beauty is in the creative will of That 
which brings all form into being, is present both in the form 
and in him who gazes thereupon. If it were not that beauty 
existed everywhere in all things and in all beings, beauty 
would nowhere be seen. ; 

"He who succumbs to sensuousness, debasing 
his creative life, blinds himself to beauty. Creative 
power debased is the opposite extreme, the negative pole 
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of creative will, pure at its source. In the one dwells 
beauty's Self, in the other, beauty's opposite, the shame of | | 
ugliness.. Self-debased, self-blinded, the sensualist exiles 
himself from his own land, the name of which is beauty. 
The immortal self of man, incapable of sin, dwells ever in 
that land, the realm of beauty wherein the creative will 
cannot be debased. The eternal man himself is beautiful, 
shining, splendid, his life a radiance, many-hued. Creative 
| wil, pure love, divine intelligence abide in him, each in 
itself supremely beautiful; all blended in their immortal 
vehicle shed immortal beauty on their world. 
“As man calls forth his inner spiritual will, shafts 
of power, radiant, fiery yet white because unstained and 
| unstainable, flash forth tipped with pure translucent blue. 
Thus armed, man is indeed a God of power, destined to 
| become invincible, omnipotent, a spiritual king reigning in 
| beauty over his universe. 
| “Love, too, shines forth in beauty from the immortal 
man on every side. In its expression, his immortal vehicle 
resembles a golden heart surrounded by a rosy radiance, 
| pulsing as love-power flows through. 
“In illumination the immortal self of man shines 
forth in beauty, many-hued, his consciousness a prism 
| dividing the one white light of truth into its seven hues. 
| Each truth perceived shines out in the immortal vehicle in 
its appropriate and symbolic light. 
| “Thus throughout man's triple Self, the light of 
залда) His task, the purpose of his becoming, is 
i nanifest in stainless purity, creative will; in selfless 
б зет 
creative life love: abd wines талыш eee N 
Of his на аѕ а Сбой the мане 5 em pe A 
| à auty of his life is an 
unerring sign. 
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“ Beauty, therefore, is man's goal, that which each 
man must ultimately achieve. So also must the race, each 
nation making manifest a facet of the diamond truth. There. 
after, each must recognize and reverence the beauty of the 
other and, recognizing, blend therewith, that the many may 
rebecome the one. Beauty, therefore, must be the standard 


for Presidents and Kings, beauty their ideal, beauty the test 


of their worthiness to rule. So also statesmen, educators, 


priests, directors of activity and those in their employ ; al 
must recognize that beauty is the goal of life; that without 
it, life fails, harmony is broken, happiness disappears ani 
progress is delayed. Homes, schools, churches, workshop: 
and assembly halls, streets, cities, nations, through all these 
beauty must shine. In them а pure beauty must be 
enshrined, simple, dignified and portraying truth as all true 
beauty must. 

“ All men must achieve the power to portray the 
beautiful. Artists must remain no more a class unto them- 
selves. There is an artist hidden deep in every man, the 
very nature of his being is beautiful, the source of his 
existence is beauty's Self, The true purpose of the educator 
and the priest is to help the pupil and the devotee to discover, 
release and portray the inherent beauty in Nature and himselt 
The physicians’ task is to cure ugliness, beauty’s opposite, the 
hidden cause of all disease. That cause lies in misdirected 
will or love or intellect. In the correction of these errors, 
beauty is the sovereign remedy. The physician's office, 
therefore, combines that of the artist, the educator and the 
priest, with that of ruler and director, a noble calling, the 
highest that man may fulfil. 

“ Acceptance of these truths, recognition of beauty 8$ 
standard of success in every walk of life, will lead man 
unfailingly into the Golden Age of happiness and peace. 


| 


TWO TECHNICAL NOTES 
By W. WHATELY CARINGTON, M.A., M.Sc. 
(Concluded from Vol. LIV, Part 1, p. 693) 

П 


R. E. L. GARDNER’S article in the issue for September, 

1932, contains many points of interest. At the moment 

I wish slightly to develop one only, namely, that concerning 

the durations of Yugas dealt with on page 755 and the 
acceleration of the “ tempo” of life, page 756. 

I may, of course, have misinterpreted either the article in 
question, or such relevant passages as I have been able to 
locate in The Secret Doctrine, or both, and I am very open to 
correction. But, pace the Acting Editor, I take a Yuga to 
mean an “аре” in the same sense that we speak of the 
Pliocene Age, the Middle Ages, or the Victorian Age in 
literature, not a definite period of time like a year or a century.’ 

Now unless the division of a Mahà Yuga into four sub- 
Yugas? of proportionate durations 4, 3, 2 and 1 respectively ° 
, | Unfortunately, definition is not the strong point of The Secret Doctrine, so that it 
вх үс to determine just what Kalpas are; but I gather that these do refer to 

е time-scale measures of an astronomical character, so that we could rightly 
Loren of a Kalpa as being so-many centuries, and ofa Maha Yuga lasting so-many 
pas, just as we speak of the Victorian Age lasting so-many decades. But the point 
is of small importance here. 

*ie., Krita Yuga, Treta Yuga, Dvapara Yuga and Kali Yuga. 


"Ch: T ; 1 
(not p. 723 A loc. cit, and The Secret Doctrine, Vol. II, pp. 72 and 73 
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is a mere redundancy of nomenclature devoid of value, i 
seems reasonable to suppose that the terminations of thes 
Yugas represent the attainment of certain tolerably well 
defined levels of development or stages of progress, much a 
we might assign dates and durations to the Paleolithic 
Neolithic, Early Bronze, Late Bronze, etc., stages of primitiv 
culture. 

I venture to make the further assumption that thes 
levels are to be regarded as spaced at (approximately) equi 
| intervals, so far as it is possible to speak of progress in тег 
| terms at all. I doubt whether this is anywhere express 
| stated or even unambiguously implied; but it seems reast 
able, inasmuch as one would not go out of one's way to remat 
that unequal advances in development were made іп unequi 
times. 


If this be conceded we may represent the matter graphi- 
@ cally thus: 


} Kau Yuca 


Z 
E peas 


Таста Yuca 


Karira Yusa 


^o^ mmcocomuo 


Time: (Unit, 432, 100 Years) : 


А very minimum of mathematical knowledge is neede! 
to realize that the slope of this curve at any point ce 
MM the rate of progress at the corresponding moment. i : : 
ls inspection, it is clear that the curve grows steeper, tha да 

say the rate of progress increases, as time goes on; in 0 Е 
| words, the further we get the faster we go. This 18 as, 
"1 sense and in conformity with experience. If we made zii 
assumption other than that of equality of progress 1n pucces 
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Yuas we should, in general, be liable to arrive at some 
different conclusion. For instance, if we assumed that the 
progress made was proportionate to the duration of the Yuga, 
our graph would become a straight line and we should be 
forced to conclude that the least developed man learns (in 
the widest sense) as fast as the most developed: which 
seems absurd. Thus, an apparently arbitrary chronology of 
Yugas turns out to be the expression of an eminently rational 
law of progress. 

I will leave it to others to decide whether chronological 
statements of this character are to be taken so literally that a 
quantitative * Law of Rate of Evolution " is deducible from 
such a curve, or whether, as I should myself suppose, they 
are rather to be regarded as concise and compendious ways of 
indicating to a good order of approximation the kind of thing 
that is going on. Actually, the points in question do not 
lie exactly on any curve showing a uniform acceleration 
of progress nor, as might be expected, on any ''expo- 
nential ” curve whatever, although the curve P — 0.04 T? and 
P—e'!555?T come very close. 


MY SON 


Bv CLARA M. CODD 


Y дай Eternal Woman in all women dreams sometimes of the 
divine child who might be hers. In company with my 
fellow-women I too have dreamt such dreams. It will no 
come true in this life, but it may in another. In this dream 
of mine I have a son, and my soul is a prayer for the wisdon 
and love wherewith to give him the noblest of opportunities, 
What can I hope for my son ? What would we all hope for a 
| young life springing from our hearts ? 
| I think the first thing I would remember, even as he lay 
| a tiny baby in my arms, is that life will ever mean to him 
| that which he makes of it, that the Universe will give him 
| " just such store of beauty, glory and good, as his own native 
| | | strength shall be able to evoke. Even in his cradle I shall 
whisper: “Oh! my son, my son, be strong!” It may be that 
ii | as he grows he will evince, as indeed I should desire him to, 
iu \ң i lovely sensibility of soul. But I shall teach him to hold ете 
|. i behind that sensitive response to life, that exquisite capacity 
I d for fine feeling and even deeper tears, a glowing white Will, 
НТ | an untarnished buoyancy of spirit which no cruelties and 
ШИТ; | afflictions can finally touch. For always it is true of life that 
LE the race is to the swift and the battle to the strong. So I shall 
teach him to be both swift and strong. Not to grasp a0 
n | advantage for himself, but from babyhood I shall encourage 


him to perceive surely for himself, and swiftly to act thereon. 
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And then, however much it might break my mother’s heart, 
| shall let him bravely stand up to reactions which bring 
pin. I shall teach him that nothing really matters so long 
as his soul remains brave, resilient and smiling. 

From boyhood he shall “ paddle his own canoe," and 
nothing that he can do, demand or say, shall provoke fear, 
disapproval or lack of interest in me. But not too much 
interest. My boy shall not be a wonder-baby. From the 
beginning I shall treat him as man to man ; being eternally 
a friend who asks nothing of him, not even companionship 
and attention, except as a friend would ask. I shall not 
be curious about what he does. I shall be too much his 
friend to force unwilling confidences. 

I shall never infringe his inherent dignity by maternally 
sensual huggings and squeezings. When 1 kiss my son, 
my kiss will hold all the love in the world, but also all 
the reverence and self-forgetting delight that God has created 
so divine a relationship. What after all can I do for him, 
the man-child who is born of me but belongs to the world 
and to himself? When he is little I shall see that he has a 
healthy, hardy and happy childhood. The rough hands 
of no ordinary teacher, blunted in their susceptibilities by 
the ordinary school system, shall sear his soul. His 
companionship shall be the noble and fine, young and old, 
of his own kind. Old men of kind and mature thought 
shall talk to him and help him to form his own glowing, 
youthful mind; artistic and lovely thought and real con- 
Versation shall be his in abundance. When he is little, 
ES ijo Acces igi him to use his muscles 

y n delight and for future 
manliness. And all who are men, of whatever class, shall 
be, if he wishes it, his companions and friends. 

Nes eee learn to treat all animals with wisdom and 
ew e shall have as pals a horse and a dog. From 
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babyhood he shall ride and swim and carpenter, and even 
sew and cook. My boy shall be able to fend for himsel 
on all occasions in after life. And he shall direct his ow; 
life, even to choosing his own clothes. And if he wants ty 
go adventuring, I shall not say him nay, however muh 
I may sit at home in dread. 

I shall not teach him any religion except the love) 
thoughts of all life that I have found myself. Without his 
knowing it there shall grow up within him the knowledg 
that he cannot be otherwise than unselfish, reliable, loya, 
compassionate, strong. I shall not keep any of the factsd 
life away from him, I shall not protect him from any сопа 
any experiences, any disappointments. If my instinct in 
training him has been true, his own loyal nature will lea | 
him safely through. 

How can I express all this ? I do not really know, but low 
| shall be bis and not sentimentality, courage shall be his thi 
| shall never utter a whine, and in the long run, from another 
world, I may look back and see the man who was once п) 
| son the sustainer of weaker souls, in his manhood and in his 
| age a rock as it were of shade in а thirsty land, the husband 
ч! of a true wife, the understanding father of his children, th 
li {гїепа and helper of his fellow-men. And, if his ше | 
Ml wills it, the worshipper of the Beauty which is God. | 


Е : ich the 
CHILDHOOD often holds a truth with its feeble fingers, which 


SS eel : t age 
grasp of manhood cannot retain— which it is the pride of Шие 
to recover. 


Ruskin 
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ANNIE BESANT—THE MOTHER 
Bv GURDIAL MALLIK 


T was at a fair that I met him. Не had a far-away look in 
his eyes, which betrayed his longing for the Beyond in 
spite of his common. appearance and manners of the work-a- 
day world. Often in his conversation and conduct one 
detected a certain mystical quality—the ecstasy of the Eternal 
and illumination of the initiated. When the fair was over 
he turned away from the dusty road and betook himself to a 
thatched hut in a mango-grove. I followed him with silent 
steps, and as he was about to enter his abode, I asked him: 
"Father, when did you receive your initiation ?" He smiled 
serenely, but in his smile there was that something which 
showed that he was surprised at having been caught unawares. 
However, as he did not give any answer, I exclaimed rather 
impatiently: * Who taught you the secret and sacred Word, 
Which set you free from the tyranny of things?" My ques- 
lion was not as yet concluded when I heard him humming 
а tune and presently he burst forth into a song: 

“I received my initiation on the day I was born, when I 
was given a monosyllabic Mantram. It is my faith that with- 
out that sacred Word none can breathe for a single moment. 
From my Mother I have received life, love and light." 

And has not this been the credo of India down the 
corridors of centuries ? 

Such being the faith of the sons of the soil, it is not to be 
wondered at that when Dr, Besant came to this country of 
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India in the nineties, the adult and the experienced Tecofniz. 
ed in her a representative of the Eternal Mother, at Whose 
feet since then several hundreds of them have received their 
initiation into the many-sided mysteries of Truth. Ney 
India—the India which to-day is being fashioned into an image 
of her own ideals—itself recéived its initiation at her hands 
I refer to the Word of Power, the “word” of self-respect 
which she gave to the Indians at a time when they were being 
pressed down by an inferiority complex. For who wasit why 
taught them to be strong and to strive for divine and dynam 
freedom? This is the reason why in thousands of hearts she 
has been enthroned in the seat of the Mother. 

Whenever I have had the great good fortune to have: 
glimpse of Dr. Besant, I have noticed a far-away look in he 
eyes and I have always recalled to my mind the above song i 
the mystic-minstrel. There is a tenderness in her face which 
conjures up before the onlooker a vision of the love-wreathei 
Divine Mother. But she also possesses strength which i 
Promethean. And as many times as I have had an occasion 
to think of her, I have pictured her as having a rose in one 
hand and a sword in the other, and whispering into the ear ol 


each passer-by on the road: “ Pilgrim, the price of the rose | 


is the sword”—the sword forged in the armoury of the 
Infinite. 


Generations hence I can imagine little children sitting by 


the fireside, around the knees of their mothers and asking: | 


* Mother, tell us who was the soldier of Truth who showed 
to India that freedom must be won through self-knowledge 
self-reverence and self-reliance,” and the mothers answering: 


“ Darling, it was MOTHER ANNIE BESANT.” 


INSTINCT, INTELLECT AND 
INTUITION 


By LEONARD BOSMAN 


T is clear to the psychologist that there are only 

three modes of motion, three ways in which man 
makes himself known—by thought, feeling and action. 
Instinct, intellect and intuition, however, are not prin- 
ciples which can be considered apart from these three 
modes of Will, Love and Mind, for it might very easily be 
proved that there are no characteristics and qualities but 
what might be classified under these three headings. 

Instinct is implanted knowledge, producing in the animal 
various modes of activity in will, emotion and mind, as far 
as the latter is developed in the animal. Intuition is in a 
sense a kind of instinct working separately in each individual 
in the human kingdom, but developing through individual 
intellect. Instinct is implanted knowledge, Intuition is inborn 
knowledge. The latter is the result of ages of intellectual 
development in the separated or egoic Life in man, whilst 
the former is the result of ages of implanted experience 
throughout a whole group of animals. Intuition is developed 
by a separate being through learning the use of intellect. 
Whilst instinct is the result of a mass of experience 
implanted in the Life ensouling a quantity of animals where 
there is no fully developed self-consciousness. The result 
of this latter in the animal is a driving force and a kind of 


| 
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memory serving as a guide in the absence of a definite 
intellect. 


Intuition serves the same purpose in each individual 
human being, though it is more of a guide than a driving 
force, inasmuch as it is self-engendered and developed, 
Through the continual use of intellect, the power of choice 
which develops wisdom through experience, good, bad ani 
indifferent, man ultimately learns to know the Truth ; or the 
value of any thing or idea, he learns by the laborious effors 
he has made during ages of intellectual discrimination, 
analysis and criticism. The direct perception of the heat 
of anything, of the very innermost nature of an idea, is 
Intuition. 

During the animal stage the will (to exist) and emotiond 
activities predominate, the mind being but slowly developed, 
The Life in each animal, therefore, is not individualized, ік 
it is the development of mind evolving the consciousness & 
of a separate self which produces the feeling / am myself none 
other. When this is fully developed it makes, it is said, 4 
kind of a separate sheath around the Life which retains ani 
individualizes it. This is only in the human stage of develop- 
ment where all experience comes to the egoified Life, to the 
individual. In the animal kingdom this peculiar change has 


not yet been produced and the Life remains One Life ensouling | 


many forms. All experiences, therefore, flow into it wherever 
they may be gathered, the experiences of an animal going 
into the general aggregate of experience and being stored in 
the Life which ensouls them all. As the Life is not ye 
egoified or individualized by the separating sheath, it pass 
on to many other animals which it in turn ensouls. The rest! 
of all the ages of stored experience thus assimilated Is 
reproduced in each animal as a kind of knowledge which we 
term instinct, because it has been literally thrust into the 
ensouling Life, Whereas man in his separated, or rather 
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edoic, consciousness storing up his individual experiences is 
able to analyze, and considers them and slowly develops a 
power which becomes intuition, the animal experiences merely 
flow into the Life which is common to a group of animals and 
that which results is shared amongst many as instinct. 

It is, then, the body which transmits tendencies and repro- 
duces shape, colour, size, etc., but ideas and instincts cannot, 
it would seem, be thus transmitted. It is suggested that the 
Life, the ensouling Force itself, stores up and transmits the 
result of collected experience which becomes instinct in each 
separate animal. 

Instinct is the result of what may be termed drilling. 
Certain ideas are impressed by experience upon the animal 
through many generations. The aggregate life in the different 
animals being, somehow, connected part to part, the 
impression runs through the whole and is transmitted as 
instinct to the descendants. 

It may not be perfectly accurate to speak of instinct in 
connection with human beings, for intellectual man should 
have, generally speaking, left the instinctive or animal stage, 
and developed a power of knowing and choosing called 
intellect. Nevertheless, through his contact with the animal 
kingdom he has brought with him certain animal experiences 

| with their corresponding reactions. Hence until these re- 
actions are transcended there will still be something instinctive 
in man, or at least in those who have not fully realized selí- 
consciousness, who have not as yet learned to be dependent 
on their own power of choice and intuition, which latter in 
the higher man takes the place of instinct. 
2 ns a = the “ comfort » of * herding » will prevent 
Ms oe , of attempting to think, feel and act 
Perm : e selt-consciously, until at last the urge of 
ps the man forward and the attempt is made and 
Success slowly effected. 
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| Whilst man remains one with the crowd he will be at 
| | the mercy of conventional thought, teeling and action Which 
| is but a higher development of instinct plus perhaps ; 
| certain realization of knowing why conventional things 
are done. It is a kind of instinct coloured with intellect but 
not yet pure intellect, and it produces what may be termed 
crowd psychology. Nevertheless conventions tend to become 
instincts as the true reason for them becomes lost through the 

blind following of conventional activity. 
| It is difficult in this sense to describe separately habit 
| and instinct. The latter should Бе an unerring guide in th 
| purely animal stage, and is indeed such. But in the cop. 
| 
| 


ventional stage of the human being the resulting habits d 

thought, feeling and action are in no sense unerring and may 
| indeed be often extremely undesirable. Conventional activity 
i is the easiest and laziest manner of existing and there is little 
| opportunity therein for discrimination and choice. Hence 
| | the intellectual self-conscious being does not very noticeably 
|! | evolve unless some sudden upheaval comes which makes him 
TM | realize himself and causes him to think, feel and act ir 
dependent of convention. 

It will be realized that the “drilling” into the individual 
of conventional thought will not take the place of instinct, for 
conventional thought may be the result of either clear 

| thinking, ignorance or the dogmatic assertion of а dominating 
| leader and therefore not always true thought. As, then, it 

| 

|] 


neither instinct, intellect nor intuition, conventional thought 
will not do for the evolving individual who wishes to realize 
himself and transcend self-consciousness. 
The new age is bringing into being such a realization 
and hence the development, amid the youth of pee 
is 0 


what is termed “intellectual revolt,” which ү” 
gh in 


| a really intellectual attempt at self-expression, thou | 
some cases it may be but an obstinate attempt to overthrow 
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authority or to assert the freedom of the animal nature. 
Nevertheless, intellectual revolt is good and even if the 
individual makes thereby a host of errors it is better to have 
erred and lost than never to have erred at all through 
blindly following the dictation of others. This, of course, is a 
serious statement and may need certain modifications, but in 
ts broadest sense it will be seen to be useful if it be accepted 
that self-development is essential in evolution. 

The first stage of such self-assertion is naturally crude. 
Man learns from experience that the conventions which for- 
merly bound him and the conventional ways engrained in him 
were not his own. Hence he commences to take stock, as 
it were, of what he holds and discovers that he knows 
practically nothing of the things which he has been repeating 


parrot or gramophone fashion, ideas which have been merely 


echoing in him. 

It is here that a great change begins, for he passes 
through the intellectual to the intuitional stage, and thus 
develops by slow degrees a true self-consciousness. Аз in- 
tellect develops and the powers of choice, discrimination and 
decision are evolved, the mind begins to function more actively 
as he passes beyond the stage of receptivity to a full 
perception of things around him. No longer content with the 
purely receptive mirror-mind, or ordinary modes, he begins 
to study for himself in the only true way, i.e., he learns from 
personal experience. 

Now he is fully awake to what is going on around him 
and, receiving the contacts from the outer world, he con- 
siders them and makes them percepts, thus learning to look for 
experience and profit by it. 

The result of the working of these mental powers not only 
produces the development of self-consciousness, but continual 
practice in their use and the experience which this brings 


helps men ultimately to transcend such powers and to know 
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by direct perception the very nature of things. This ig, of 
course, a mental process but it is something beyond " 


which is known as intellect, the latter being merely the bridge | 


across which man must pass to intuition. When this stage is 
reached the necessity for those exercises called discrimins 
tion, choice, criticism, etc. passes, for much practice in then 
has produced the artist who now, as it were, is perfecti 
executive ability. The artist knows how to portray his picture 
the musician can produce his opera and the singer his son, 
though the old exercises and the methods by which th 
power was attained may long since have been forgotten. Al 
intellectual activities are thus no more than exercises in the 
development of intuition. 

Radically the word means nothing more than а lookin 
within and beyond the intellectual powers to gain а direi 
perception of things. It is, of course, a stage beyond the 
ordinary mental development but there is no new princip: 
involved, for intuition is but the result of highest developmen 
of the mind (and emotions). 

Owing to lack of space these ideas cannot be elaborated 
further, but all that has been said may be summed up in three 
statements : 

Instinct drives and directs the animal. 
Intellect helps man to find his way self-consciously. 


Intuition is the voice of his own Real Self, his sure 


guide toward ultimate perfection. 


| 


ATLANTEAN ASTRONOMY 
By EDWARD BENNETT 


I have wondered whether to publish this article or not. I do so, 
with the “ caveat " of my foot-note at the end.—C. JINARAJADASA. 
AS far as our knowledge goes, the ancient civilizations had 

no telescopes nor had they the use of photography 
which has made our astronomy the accurate science which 
it now is. In the place of these aids, they were reputed 
to have greater clairvoyant powers than are in use to-day 
save in the case of a few very exceptional individuals. 

The knowledge of those days was enshrined in less 
perishable records than printed paper, their records being 
embodied in ritual formula and in the proportions of their 
sacred buildings. 

In the ages of their empires’ fall, much of the inner 
meaning was lost although still the ancient proportions were 
followed by their builders. A good instance of this can 
be found in the well-preserved ruins at Chichen-Itza, in 
Honduras, buildings estimated to have been built in the 
last thousand years, although their builders’ race is now 
extinct. In this group of temples can be found a record 
especie knowledge, record far тоге complete 

| ( ained otherwise than by clairvoyance, if 
without the aid of the most modern instruments. 
reo eee = А en of ten buildings of white 
Another building midwa rsen ed i: d EM 
, y in the series, is painted red to 
"See note at the end.—C. J. 
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represent the one lost world and there is a nearly shapeles 
mound beyond the series which might stand for Pluto, a worj 
of past ages but not now habitable by beings as ourselves, | 

The correspondence grows marked on closer examination, | 
Standing at the rear of the greatest building, which stang 
for the Sun, all the rest are in sight. They lie on ' 
spiral, starting on your left, crossing in front of you ani 
then curving away and back to your left. The first whorl 
of the spiral embraces the Sun Temple behind but all th 
planets lie on the parts within your view. 

Each temple is separated from the next by an increasiy 
distance along the spiral as are the planets in distance ош 
Sun. After the fourth, the Mars Temple, comes a blank¢ 
extra size, nearly three-quarters of a circle, before the templa 
of the outer planets begin on the second whorl. 

Between the two sets, somewhat off the spiral, lies the Rel 
Temple, its position showing greater affinity to the inner ж 

The spiral line does not continue. The last temple lies 
closer to the one behind than symmetry would lead us to expec 
There is no place upon the closed spiral for another. In this, 
the Neptunian resemblance is most marked. Nine stron 
points of correspondence can be traced between temples ani 
planets up to this point. | 

It appears probable, although one case appears to vaty, 
that the area covered by each building records the relative | 
area of the planets. The one exception is the Mars Temple 
which has a widespread base, on which the small temple 
stands. This temple itself would cover an area of the right 
proportion. 

Far clearer is the parallel of heights: these bear a cor 
stant reversed ratio to the planet densities. Saturn is the light- 
est world, lighter than drifted snow, and the Saturn Temple 
stands high on a 200-foot pyramid, steeply sloping, built above 


nine narrowing terraces. 


и 
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Next on the scale of densities, less than a quarter that of 
our world, is the planet Uranus, whose temple towers high 
above the ball-court which lies in front. Jupiter's temple has 
high mounds and Neptune's has a lofty platform, both higher 
than all the buildings of the inner set. 

The inner temples are not high, appropriate in view of 
their planets’ greater densities. Mars is the one exception : 
its basal platform giving it too much height. If the Mars 
Temple is measured without the platform, the height becomes 
right showing a density between that of Venus and Mercury 
whose temple is made more lofty by a false front. The Earth 
house is the stumpiest of all as that planet is most 
dense. Densities are not ascertainable by ordinary physical 
methods save with the aid of a mathematical knowledge far 
beyond that credited to the ancient Egyptians, yet here is an 
indication of those people of old America possessing knowledge 
as deep. 

Moons are indicated by mounds or by stages of the 
platforms supporting some of the temples. Our moon is 
represented by a high mound so placed that the temples of 
Mars, Mercury and this Earth are the closest to it, and the 
Venus one lies at greater distance, surely a hint that from the 
Moon came life to these three worlds. Between the Moon 
mound and the Earth Temple lies a cleared space, an empty 
platíorm of size to receive the Moon mound, a hint that once 
itlay closer to our world. 

, Mars again puzzles with its two big stages of a platform 
to indicate the two tiny moons of Mars. Puzzle also it is as 
REN. MID им 

b ound symbol might mean a world 
ыш dead, and the platform а body never a world of life but 
having other uses. 

o MR NM enon 
3 y the mounds walling its 
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court and its small moons by the tw 


о tiny mounds in the 
walls, each for one pair, 


those small moons being obviously 
portions of former single ones. Within the court, one smal] 
| | 


sacrificial mound represents the one tiny innermost тооп, 
The cumulative effect of such detailed correspondence 
is very great: discrepancies are very few: resemblances ar: 
many and close. There can hardly be a doubt that We ат 
viewing a scheme of temple-building meant to show detail d 
the ten worlds of our system. Past ages may not have hii 
our instruments but they had knowledge gained by othe 
methods, of what was hid in the depths of Space. 
The alternative methods are inspiration, clairvoyance, c 
a record extending over tens of thousands of years. How 
else have the remaining temple, red record of the lost world? 
| This building stands high on its lofty platform, showin 
that it was of high density and equal at least to Mars i 
| size. Three smaller adjacent mounds suggest the presence й 
| other bodies linked to its orbit, very striking in view of tha 
| "n mathematical treatise of K. Hirayawa on the former presenc 
\ | of five bodies there, as needed to explain the present orbits 0 
| | | the minor planets, the wreckage of that ancient system. 
| | This knowledge came down from the Atlantean races 
| | i | from whom also came the Egyptian knowledge. In the older 
| ; Arabic names of the stars are hints that records oa 
| \ TN over quite incredible times or that their observers could vien 
ү! | the stars in past ages, travelling through Time in the spirit | 
н The movements of the individual stars in the Great Bear are 
| so slow that 100,000 years are needed for any visually obvious | 
| UH | change. They are so regular that the constellation might ез 
ШЕ | as а time-register, marking such vast periods during the whole 
time of man's evolution. Strange, then, that if the old astro- | 
nomers had not this vision, they should have chosen as one ol 
| the names for that group, the Mistress of Time. res 
| Blavatsky stated in The Secret Doctrine that if we knew the 
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secret of those seven rectors of time, we would attain to 


perfection. Certainly this would need a perfection of clair- 


voyance in time. 
The Arabic name for Sirius, one of many, 18 * he who has 


passed over " and as in far past times, that star lay on the other 
side of the Milky Way; this also hints at vision of past ages. 

We have these grounds for assuming that the great 
Atlantean civilization had a deep knowledge of the stars and 
the processes of man’s growth, although it was not knowledge 
gained by our present methods. The clairvoyant approach 
draws nearer to the Consciousness behind the physical forms, 
yet these ancient investigators attached high value to the 
detail of those physical forms resultant from the action of that 
Consciousness. Physical facts are the basis of our knowledge, 
erected by the infinite toil of many, so that the few of great 
vision may build on these facts an edifice of accurate speculation. 

Neither Time nor Space will remain barriers to knowledge: 
we have but to develop the methods to conquer both obstacles. 


NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


I should have no comment to make on this article, but for the 
fact that I have been at Chichen Itza and did not see all the wonders 
described. First, the place is not in Honduras but in Mexico. In 
August, 1929, a party of us, with the General Secretary for Mexico 
as our leader, left Progreso in Yucatan at 5.30 a.m. by train, and 
reached Chichen Itza station six hours later. Then followed some 
40 minutes’ drive _to the ruins. Certainly there were mounds 
(“pyramids ") and buildings, much ruined and dotted about a large area. 
тш по опе there even hinted that they represented the Solar System ! 
T n was one temple in ruins with a tower which was called the 

дип temple " and I was told casually that the tower was accurately 
oriented, but it was only a rumour. The Rockefeller Foundation's 
archeologists are working to restore the pyramids and are doing 
y magnificent work. But not a word from anyone at Chichen Itza 
Chick the Red Temple, Saturn, etc. We all stayed the night at 
: ie en Itza. As all Mexicans are proud of everything Mexican 
ere у І should have heard something of the wonders described in 
‘a rate on ee been ms eee as reliable. Yet the 
; e article is so ve sitive. i 
ioe ТЫЫ Беш КОСЕК Т LI. o Mv epeo as rend 


DR. BESANT'S BIRTHDAY GIFTS 


Ms GER of the Theosophical Society are aware how they 

have loved to give her a birthday gift on each October 
Ist. These gifts received by her have always been distributed 
to various causes. A specimen of the way in which she has 
used the money given to her charge is revealed from two pages 
in her private account book for the year 1907: 


RECEIVED 


DONATED 
AR N A 
By A. B. oc MTU 0*9 Central Hindu College 200 0 | 
America 230186 10-9 Central Hindu College 
By Miss Ward ... 940 0 0 Girls .. 100. 0! 
Central Hindu College ; 
Library .. 100 01 
Pariah (Schools) .. 100 01 
Adyar Library 5. 400-001 
Buddhist College, | 
Colombo .. 100 0 | 
Muszeus Girls .. 1009 
Bureau T. Activities... 25 0 ! 
Indian Association ... 25 00 
Ars Regia (Publishing 
House, Italy) .. 100 0 0 
Buddhist T.S. sd 100 
1,050 0 ! 
Balance ... 196 10 ! 
1,246 10 0 1,246 10 0 


———— 


Ever since it has been the same year after year. Much 
money has come to her, and as a Trustee she has distributed 
it all, adding incredibly large sums earned by herself from het 
lectures and books to help the many causes to which she has 
committed herself.—C. JINARAJADASA. 


INTUITION 


By THE Вт. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 


HERE are two kinds-of intuition. One is only another 
1 form of the certainty gained by experience. When in 
this physical life we ourselves have seen a thing, when we 
have felt ап emotion, we are quite sure that there is such a 
thing, or such a state of consciousness. We can remember the 
experience, so we know why we are certain about it. But 
sometimes we feel equally certain about something of which 
we have had no experience which we can remember. Yet the 
reason is the same ; we have had the experience, but in a 
former life; and so the mind or mental body (with which we 
remember) knows nothing about it, because it is a new mental 
body developed afresh for this life. It was not there, so it 
cannot remember. But the ego or soul was there, and it 
remembers, though it cannot always impress its knowledge 
upon the mind. 

I may quote my own case as an instance of this. I had 
known in a previous life in Greece many of the truths now 
called Theosophy, but I could not bring them through into my 
Present physical brain until they were put before it from 
outside, in Mr. Sinnett’s book, The Occult World. But that 
Suggestion from outside broke through the veils of rebirth 
and re-established the link between the lower and the higher 
on that point, so that I felt the teaching to be true without 


being able to explain how I knew it. I have since proved it 
15 
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abundantly a thousand times over ; 


but I was just as sure al 
that first moment as I am now. 


I certainly had no definite knowledge of Тео | 


truths before I read that book; but I think that пеуег һе] 
I can distinctly trace the effect of the knowledge gained in; 
previous life in certain attitudes of mind which had seemed 
to be natural to me from quite early days in this life. For 
example, as soon as І began to be able to think at all, I was 
somehow sure absolutely of the existence of God, and of the 
great fact that there must be a consummation of final good 
for all. It was a very material and at the same time an 
incredibly bigoted age, and various people (no doubt wel. 
meaning) tried to impress upon me the doctrine of eterni 
hell or of final destruction or annihilation. 

I was in no position to argue against these ideas, but my 
own interior conviction of their falsity never changed, and] 
clung to it silently in spite of sermons and books. Fortunately 
my father was a man of broad mind, who fully supported 
me in this, but told me that many good people were in error 
on this point, and that it was useless to dispute with them, 
As the opinions of children on such matters are usually 
entirely moulded by their environment, I can only Suppose 
that my pertinacity in maintaining interiorly my own point 0 
view must have been due to the fact that I аз a soul had 
previously fully convinced myself of these truths, and was 


ess 


somehow able to impress them even on a quite undeveloped | 


lower mind. More frequently such an impression seems to be 
made instantaneously, and comes through like a flash, and 
then we call it an intuition. But this is only one kind. 

We know that the soul or ego is threefold, just as the 
Logos Himself is threefold; and sometimes this flash from 
above comes from Atma through Buddhi. We must learn to 
distinguish such an intuition from a mere impulse, which 
comes only from the astral body. АП that we know in the 
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physical brain of these flashes is that they come into it from 
above, which is of course true in both cases; how then are 
we to distinguish between the impulse and the intuition? At 
first it is by no means easy to do so. 

There are a few general rules, such as that the mere 
impulse moves usually in the direction of selfish gratification, 
while the intuition is more frequently impersonal, and moves 
in the direction of self-sacrifice. But the distinctions are 
often very subtle, and the only path to certainty is that of 
general development. If we persistently make ourselves a 
channel for the highest influences, if we sink the personality 
absolutely, if we are utterly devoted to work for others and 
for the progress of the world, because we know that to be the 
will of the Logos, if we live unselfishly as the Masters live, 
our intuition will undoubtedly unfold itself; for it is written 
that he who doeth the will of the Father who is in heaven, 
he shall know of the doctrine whether it be true. 

Even that kind of intuition which is the voice of the ego 
may after all be inaccurate (though usually it is not), because 
it is based upon what must be a limited experience. The 
higher Manas may err, but the Átmà cannot, for that is a 
manifestation of the Divine Spark which is a part of God's 
own Fire. 


CORRECTION 


IN Moolraj Mehrotra's article, “ Is the Theosophical Society Obsolete 
or Obsolescent ? ", in our July number, the author asks us to correct 
on p. 456, line 18, “ cannot" into“ сап”. 


GREETINGS TO THE PRESIDENT 


LONDON: " English Convention sends loving loyal greeting 
to yourself Bishop Leadbeater and Mr. Jinardy, 
dàsa."—RANSOM. 

EDINBURGH: "Loving greetings good wishes gratitude fron 
Scottish Convention to President Bishop Leai. 
beater Jinarajadasa.”—GALE, 

HELSINKI : 


“Finnish Section Annual Convention sends Pres. 
i dent heartfelt greetings.” —RANKKA. 
4 


STOCKHOLM: “ Swedish annual Convention sends loving thoughts 
and assurance of loyal affection ".—BERG. 


Bussum: “Greetings from Huizen to Adyar. May Adyar 
Huizen Sydney spread throughout the worli 
| 


the Light of Theosophy and serve the Master 
loyally ". 


SOERUMSEND : * Affectionate and loyal greetings to you Bisho 
| [ Leadbeater and Jinaràjadàsa from Norwegian 
il | summer school ". —BOoLT AND HAVREVOLD. 


| | TUCUMAN:  "Decimocuarta convencion  teosofica argentin 
\ | 
| | salud."—FOLQUER. 


(Fourteenth Convention Argentine Theosophical 
Society greets President lovingly with prayers 
for health.—FOLQUER.) 


| i MADRID: “Loving greetings from Spanish Convention Presi- 


dent, Leadbeater, Jinarajadasa”.—LORENZANA. 


saluda amorosamente Presidenta con votes | 
| | 
[| i 


CURRENCY REFORM 


IN the May THEOSOPHIST Bishop Arundale appeals to Theosophists 
to work at our present economic problems from a Theosophical point 
of view. One of the most widely discussed problems is that of some 
form of managed currency. Into this neophytes at economic and 
financial matters cheerfully plunge, quite ignorant of the fact that 
one needs a good background of economic and financial knowledge of 
a general nature before one can begin to see the effect of the various 
schemes proposed. Managed currencies are necessary, we are told, 
because they can be used to provide the workers with sufficient money 
to enable them to buy all they need. Thus consumption will increase, 
demand will increase, more workers will be needed, they will add to 
the demand, and so on till all the unemployed are at work again and 
able to buy all they need. At present money dominates the civilized 
world and an attempt to study currency problems involves one in a 
labyrinth of banking, interest, exchange, national debts, reparations, 
gold standard, etc., which most people have neither time, ability nor 
opportunity to master. 


But when one considers the economic situation from the Theo- 
sophical point of view, simpler ideas present themselves. Going back 
to bedrock, the essentials of our industrial system are two only, (1) 
the production of enough of the necessaries of life for all, (2) their dis- 
tribution to all. Everything else in our industrial system is an 
adjunct to one or other of these two processes. Distribution is the goal 
and crown of the whole thing. 


n Now what place does money take? We are all glib with the defini- 
The Money isa medium of exchange,” and that will do well enough. 
there used to be this particular need for a medium of exchange 

= a world where there was not enough for all; the producer had to 
ma A sure that he had an equivalent for his goods before he 
ars with them, and money met his need very neatly—in a world 
es there was mot enough for all. But that state of affairs no 
eoa exists. For the last 40 or 50 years, thanks to the strides 

re has taken, we have not only been able to produce enough for 
= if. y choose to do so, but we have been able to distribute where 
ыт wen I say that this state of affairs has existed for 40 or 50 
; а E cause it is within that time that modern methods of preserv- 
ng tood for transport have been invented, freezing, etc. Hence we 


-——— | 
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could, if we would, drop money altogether, con 
to production and distribution. Think how much labour this would 
save—no banking, book-keeping, taxing, theft, charity, advertising 
national debts, reparations, or snobs. : 


fining our energies 


Opponents to this suggestion make two main objections to i 
First, they say that human nature is not sufficiently angelic to wort 
without a money system and all that it implies. History proves the 
contrary; the dawn of history shows all tribes h 


: olding their soure 
of wealth, i.e, their land, as common property. They thereby 


acknowledged that all men had an equal right to live. We see this 
to-day for ourselves in the lives of primitive peoples, and we read 


of it in the pages of Tacitus and other historians of the dawng | 


European history. Have we deteriorated morally since then? The 
second objection is that the intricacies of modern civilization demani 
the use of money. Many of these intricacies arise from that ver 
use. As regards essential intricacies, we know that Peru, when 
the Spaniards conquered it, was an extensive Empire, composed of 
many races at different stages of evolution, having a vast interni 
trade, carrying out enormous public works—without money, without 
a national debt. The rulers merely organized production and distri 
bution. The British Empire could do the same. But it will take 
some time to get thought working along the new track, realizing thet 


we can easily produce enough for all and more, therefore there is » 
real need for private profits. 


Let us return to the argument that only an ideal world would 
abandon money. Maybe. But we have to stay here till this is an 
ideal world. Why do you think that Christ took the trouble K Ep 
and tell us that we should not lay up worldly wealth, but icol 
should love our neighbours as ourselves, and that it 1s more = T 
to give than to receive? Was it to show us what nice ideas He һай: 
Or was He telling us the $oals we had to reach? 


I broached the idea to a neighbour. He discussed it erp 
with me for a short time, then said: “I’m afraid Eds. 
ready to do without money yet." So, dropping the su prd: ^ 
"Will you bring me a case of apples next time Pl а Miss 
much will it be?" “Oh, it doesn't matter wag $ HE p 
Robertson." I said: “That kills your argument а jA e at they 
money. All the people around here would sooner gi 
grow than sell it.” 


I. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


HOPE 


THROUGH long ages, man has travelled many long and weary journeys. 
He has suffered hardships without number and joys without end. 
Through all this long pilgrimage, there has ever and always been 


alive within his heart, the strong and never-failing light of Hope. 


In darkest hours and in greatest joys, there has ever and 
always been this inherently Divine Attribute. Hope in its true 
essence, is the Divine Spark of the Almighty and Supreme One. It is 
this, my children, which when clearly understood is the God or king- 
dom within every human soul. It is understood as Hope in the 
hearts of those souls who have not yet acquired spiritual perception. 


But as time goes on, it grows and expands and that which was 
known as Hope, becomes the all-consuming Presence of Divine Love. 
It reaches far and wide and the fire emanating from its Divine Glow, 
MOL IR and uplifts all with whom it comes in contact. 

yes, it is indeed Hope in its nebulous state, but in its fullest 
unfoldment it is Divine Light and Love. Thus nourish it most 
tenderly wherever found. 


Sometimes black despair and cold reasoning have attempted to 
blot out this Divine Heritage. It is in cases such as these, that a 
silent giving forth of Divine Love will quicken this Spark of Divinity 
which rests within all hearts and souls. No race, creed or colour is 
ay exception in this Divine Heritage. True it is that many are found 
whose thoughts, environment and general upbringing have built 
around them almost impenetrable shells of thought, but bear in mind 


e substance however strong can resist the pure rays of Divine 


When treating another soul, prepare the ground b limi 
A ite ae eee hg Soa T love. ze Saving xe ie 

: eir lives, in deep humility silently i i 
that which you would have them foro Mg ne A as Theo 


L. R. 


< ee 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Persecution of Fews in Germany 


I 


A GERMAN correspondent writes: 


The persecution has taken оп a milder 
ning. In one of his public speeches Mr. H 
" Hakenkreuz," the Swastica as we call it, i 
is a strict vegetarian, does not drink alcoholic 
though he allows his surroundings to do as 
took over his post of “ Reichskanzler," 
he declared not to be willing to accept 
thing for any man to do), 
istic work. He may bea 


form than in the begin. 
itler has said that th 
s a symbol of Life, H 
drinks, does not smoke, 
they please. When bs 
(Chancellor of the Kingdom, 
the salary (rather an unusual 
as he depends for his living on his journal. 
fanatic and I do not approve of many of his 
ways, but I think one day the world will be grateful to him for 
having saved it from Bolshevism. For Germany it was only ғ 
question of Bolshevism or Hitlerism; fortunately Germany chose the 
latter, probably the smaller evil of the two. z belong to a politici 
party that has opposed him and is still opposing him, but I believe 
the man is great and exceptional. 1 am not quite certain yet how 
the present government will deal with international societies such 


as ours, though it seems that they will allow us to continue our 
work. 


I have written you the above, as you may like to eins: 
from one who lives in Germany, but is not of Hitler's party an 


probably never willbe. The devotion and admiration which Hitler 
awakens in his followers is striking. 


II 


Another correspondent writes : 


I have read your observations in the Watch-Tower of ape 
on Hitler. Frankly, while I realize the excesses, I do not a na Жа, 
with you in your estimate of Hitler. He has been anya kati 
extravagance and wrong for reasons which it is not ony б 
unless one is іп close contact with enlightened German d : gal 
Hitler himself is an extremely sincere and honest man, rp 
patriot. I regard him in many ways as a possible pep тал 
It must be remembered that the wrongs committed by үер dnt 
been very largely expiated by her post-war sufferings, re o in the 
needs to become a nation again. I am afraid that your notic 
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r wil make things very much more difficult for our 
ME country. We have been trying to help the German 
Government to realize that the T. S. should under no circumstances 
һе regarded as іп any way hostile to the existing regime. But your 
notes, even though signed by yourself, being in the official organ will 
require much explanation. With the help of the German Section the 
present Government may find its feet; but I should not like to see 


the Section disturbed. 


ПІ 


From Canada : 


Whereas the St. Catharine's Group of the Toronto Theosophical 
Society views with alarm signal injustices against the citizenry in 
Canada and elsewhere, specifically the recent boycott of the Jews in 
Germany under the Adolph Hitler regime ; 


Be it therefore resolved, that we the members of the Group do 
with the utmost vehemence at our command protest against any 
injustices of Governments the world over, and most certainly the 
injustices now being perpetrated against the freedom and the persons 
of Jews in Germany. 


Be it further resolved, that we get the assent of the combined 
membership of the Lodges of the Canadian Section of the Theosophical 
Society to this resolution with a view to requesting the Canadian 
Section Central Executive to send the resolution on to the League of 


Nations at Geneva. 
Moved by Gertrude Knapp, President, 
Seconded by R. V. Garratt, Secretary. 


IV 


It is encouraging to see the protest of the Acting Editor in 

d: June THEOSOPHIST against the brutal atrocities the Nazis in 

| ad have perpetrated upon the Jews, in spite of the attempt 

| SS E AN v Е the поп-Сегтап Press to show that 
n ese brutalities are '' without f ion " 

wills Жыт сү without foundation" or at least 


It is to be regretted that no mention was made of th 
ferocious attacks upon members of the Social тестер 
паја Parties (and recently upon members of the Catholic 
af Party also) and in general all those whom the Nazis are 
ре зей to call" Marxists". Certain organs of the international 
г imply that while the persecution of the Jews is an act of 
ba rism, the persecution of Socialists and Communists is a 
us y meritorious act. Surely here also it is true that “ no accusa- 
whatsoever—even if it be true in bart—ever justifies hatred ". 


LEONARD C. SoPER 


16 


REVIEWS 


Mount Everest, Its Spiritual Attainment 


» by George S. Arundal: 
M.A., LL.B. (The Theosophical Press, Wheat 


on. Price $ 1°50) 

It is indeed fortunate that the “ outstanding addresses” given 
by Dr. Arundale, during the 1932 sessions of the Convention ani 
Summer School of the American Theosophical Society, have bee 
collected and published in a book bearing the above title, by th 
Olcott Press of Wheaton, Illinois. For here we have the оі 
truths about Discipleship and the way to attain to it stated ina ney 
and arresting manner, and with that dynamic force which Dr. Arundale 


has so strikingly at his command. In the first pages the aim of th 
addresses is outlined: 


What I can give to you is not wisdom, not absolute truth, nor a statement ú 


unalterable fact. What I can give you are the fruits of my experiences so far as they 
have gone. 


Some current fallacies are exploded, as for instance the idea thet 
* night after night we are receiving instruction ". 


We are not. What we can we pick up by the wayside; here and there in the 
course of operations an illuminating observation may be made, which may open up to 
us a vast vista of study; but our main preoccupation is to deal with the overwhelming 
need of the world, expressed in an infinite variety of ways. 


From the many valuable hints for daily life we quote a few: 


5 : 1 і 
Let the spirit of dissatisfaction lift you up out of your static self into thi 
dynamic self which must eventually prevail. 


You should go into the outer world, in which we must live, with. all its 


$ А i hich 
frustrations, imprisonments, and obligations—feeling that you can achieve that w 
seems to be out of your reach 


Have somewhere a star, draw it from books, from nature, from oper 
philosophies, religions, sciences;—and if you can find one star 1 T esit 
before you find that instead of worshipping a single star you are rea А light i bt 
the whole constellation. Sooner or later all is light. In the d лч 
a star, but the light of the star gradually is perceived to be the 1g | 
the light of the sun some day will be perceived to be the light universal. 


А à ion 0 
Wherever there is an obstacle or a frustration there ә» a оен 
ignorance which your own divinity must overcome. Let us zb ul marvellous 
these things which have hitherto seemed to make life dull an 
opportunities placed in our way. 


УЧ dale 
There is always something very living when d ea il 
speaks of his relation with our President, and many W1 
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little story he tells of how he won his way to be one of her 


workers. 

The psychology of health, as also of the emotions and of the intui- 
tion, is presented in a way that many will find helpful; but indeed 
every chapter of the book, in which such subjects as Birth Control, 
Right Citizenship, Strikes, and Employers of Labour all come under 
discussion, will evoke and repay careful thought. For some, however, 
the vision of the mystic, in the chapter which gives the book its 
title, with its implications of the possibilities before us all, will be 
the most inspiring. For here is described, as far as such things can 
be described, the Goal, and the Way thereto, and the reader is 
lifted into a larger world. 

Such a book awakens within us the realization that it is possible 
for each one of us to be oriented to "something which breathes 
the spirit of the Universal and the Eternal”; and in that lies the 
value of its testimony. So once again to С. S. A., our thanks are due! 

E. M. W. 


The Sermon on the Mount, or The Key to Christianity. An Inter- 
pretation by Pekka Ervast. Authorized Translation. (Theosophical 
Publishing House, London. Price 5s.) 


"Out of love for the good tidings of Jesus, I felt impelled to 
write this little book," the writer assures us.  Pekka Ervast 
waives aside all “mere theological questions” аз “ having 
nothing to do with the proper teachings of Jesus”. His view 
is that “in order to assimilate the ethical philosophy of the Sermon 
on the Mount, it is not at all necessary to believe in different meta- 
Physical or theological doctrines”. Who will deny it? But every 
true mystic and occultist will add that pure ethics is the beginning 
and the foundation, though not the end and the crown, of spiritual 
attainment, where love and wisdom meet. 


Neither has Mr. Ervast any use for the ‘ sacraments and magic 
ceremonials " of the Church in his scheme of spiritual progress. 
"As long as their seeking tends to remain within the folds of 
their intelligence or their psychic ego, as long as they, in other 
words, are occupied with speculating and philosophizing, studying 
and selectind—or as long as they believe in dogmatic theology, 
identify themselves with some church or sect and worship God by 
chanting and preaching—so long do they still walk on the ' broad 
way, leading to death and rebirth. Only when their seeking begins 
to gravitate towards the spiritual life and its ideal ethical values, only 


— | 
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then will they enter upon the narrow path." I do not think so, 4; 
long as the seeker's vision is restricted to“ ethical values” only & 
long has he not crossed the threshold of the narrow gate opening 
the strait way “ that leadeth unto life ". 


Indeed “ ethical values ” alone, be they the most “ ideal” опе 
imagine, will not guard us against unwisdom, ignorance, 
judgments, etc., as they did not theauthor. The old narrow Prejudice: | 
and distorted judgments of the Westerner against the Easterner, of ty 
| Christian against the Heathen, are reiterated. Jesus Christ wa 
{пе greatest among prophets, the most experienced and powerful’ | 


prejudice, i] 


whereas Gautama the Buddha “looked upon the pain of existens 

from so pessimistic a viewpoint that his teaching was more suitable fy 

the passive Oriental than for men endowed with the active Wester 

| | temperament". It all depends, I should say. The Oriental mayt 

| more passive in the worldly ways than the Occidental, but th 
Oriental seems more active in the spiritual things. His Scriptures | 
and the works of his philosophers and saints have probed depths 0 
wisdom and sanctity, not yet searched, perhaps not yet sensed even, | 
by his brother of the West. The author approves of Reincarnatio | 
and Karma as “an interesting teaching," and “a true doctrine | 
though ‘‘a theological or rather scientific question,” and therefor 
only treated “in passing”. But the distinction drawn between the 


happiness of the Christian Blessed and that of the Buddhist Nirvan 
is again of the old ignorant sort. 


Of course the book has its many good points also. It teaches | 
a pure ethics, and although it has the one Christian bias agains 
all other faiths, noted before, it is remarkably free of any sectarianism. 
But in general the book lacks some philosophy. 


А. J, Н. 


An Introduction to Yoga, by Claude Bragdon. (Alfred A. Knoph, | 
|| New York.) 


— 


A convenient pocket handbook on a vast subject. In the des 

the author declares the source of his knowledge to be ye "t 

touch with two Hindu practitioners and his subsequent —— 4 

“to learn the secret in the only way it can be нес ee М 

Chapter I deals with the meaning and technique of -— Tab: 

culture of consciousness”. Chapter II defines six е treating 

Raja, Hatha, Gnāna, Bhakti, Karma and Mantra. Chapter pee and 

" | of the relation of Yoga to sex, describes it as that en wee 
| b. FEN all-absorbing love affair with God to which all others are m 
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and preparatory”. Since Yoga is equilibrium, it is to be attained 
“through the control of the senses, mind and imagination by means 
of meditation, which brings into activity the spiritual will, the ' body's 
lod'". Yoga is the Path of Return, hence “man must take his 
destiny out of the jurisdiction of nature . . . into his own hands," 
and "this mastery may be gained in wedlock or without it ". The 
author tells how the Raja, Hatha and Bhakti forms of Yoga 
variously solve this problem. Chapter IV is devoted to considera- 
tion of the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali. For much information in small 
compass, the book may be highly recommended, as also for its 


arlistic appearance. 
M. K. N. 
By C. Jinarajadasa 


Mr. Bragdon writes lucidlv ; he is that rare combination— 
architect, dramatic producer, man of business and a mystic. And 
he knows how to write. 


Chris's Love for Animals, by the Rev. E. Francis Udny, М.А. 
(The C. W. Daniel Co., London. Price 1s.) 


It has been a well-recognized fact that the Bible during its 
history has undergone many changes, though all are not agreed 
upon the nature of these changes. There are also thought to exist lost 
books of the Bible, and Mr. Udny believes he has found one in a psychi- 
cally received Gospel written by the Rev. С. J. Ouseley called The 
Gospel of the Holy Twelve, which deals principally with the doctrine 
of vegetarianism and our duty to animals. Mr. Udny points out 
what he believes to be the changes made in the Bible in regard to 
vegetarianism and also translates as allegorical those portions which 
apparently condone the eating of meat. The last half of his work 
is given over to passages from The Gospel of the Holy Twelve and 
comments upon them. This book will be found of interest by those 
to whom the Bible has seemed in contradiction to the laws of love in 
its descriptions of meat-eating. 

GIB, H 


H. P. B.—The Sphinx of the XIXth Century, by Pekka Ervast. 
(T. P. H., London. Price 3s. 6d.) 


Here are portrayed four of the most vital scenes from Madame 
Blavatsky’s life: (1) the first meeting in the flesh with her Master 
(as a girl of twenty) ; (2) defiance of the Jesuits in their own secret 
meeting place, "a solemn underground crypt in Paris, 1873,” from 
Which she is rescued by the Master Morya; (3) in Würzburg a 
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thousand much-needed gold roubles a mo 
for newspaper articles, because The Secr 
and the drain from that alone is al 
endurance, rendering other work impossible ; during this time th 
report from the Society for Psychical Research in which à : 
outrageously abused arrives; (4) the last scene, though that "^ 
parting from this world of a courageous and steadfast woman ай 
no way sad, but rather the happy attainment of quiet and peace by 
a soul whose life had been a series of hard-fought battles. 


nth are offered and refused 
et Doctrine is just beginning 
most too much for human 


This little book would make an admirable choice for a play ty | 
be produced in Lodge rooms. | 


L B.H | 


A Tryst with the Gods, by M. M. Salanave. (Harbison & | 
Harbison, Calif.) 


A pleasing pamphlet on India written by one obviously desirous 
of seeing with true perspective India’s life and her people. “She 
can freeze your blood with her pestilences, lepers and monsters 
manufactured and real. But, she can also fire you with admiration | 
for her matchless beauties and evidences of ancient culture.” 


The author has given an impression of India as a whole, a special 
account of the famous Kumbh Mela which he witnessed as a pilgrim, 
and relates the strange tale of a cryptic message received on board 
train from an Indian sadhu. His information is authentic with two 
minor exceptions, Akbar’s five thousand wives, and “ meek and 


humble " Mahardanis. L. В. Н. 


Sribhagavatam, Parts I to IX and XII—Vols. 1 and 2, by Diwan 
Bahadur V. К. Ramanujachari. (Published by the Author at Kumba- | 
konam. Price each Vol. Re. 1.) | 

Bhàgavatam ranks high among the Purànas which have been 
most popular throughout the ages and given solace to million: | 
of Bhaktas (devotees) both through the original Sanskrit and 
the later vernacular renderings. Mr. Ramanujachari ranks high 
among modern scholars who are best qualified and most competent 
to interpret in English the message of the Sanskrit original. With 
such a theme and such an author, it is perhaps needless to add that, 
in the volumes under review, we have publications for which the 
lovers of the Purana—especially those who are not Sanskrit-knowers 
—owe a deep debt of gratitude to the author. i 

Vol. I consists of eight sections arranged under the hag 
heads: (1) Introduction (regarding the origin of the Purana) 
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‚ (3) Visarga, (4) Bramhanda, (5) Kala, (6) Dissolution, 
E De Dynasties, (8) Avatáras of Bhagavan. In Vol. II, 
section 8 is continued, followed by two more sections dealing res- 
pectively with “ Upakhyams” (Minor stories) and “ Bondage and 


Liberation ". 

The list of topics given above may serve to give some idea of 
the excellent and varied fare which these volumes provide for the 
hungry readers. Certain well-known devotional songs are fully 
translated such as, for example, the songs of praise of Bhagavan by 
Prahlada, Dhruva, Prithu, Kardama, Bramha, Gajendra, Daksha, 
Prachetas and a few others. This is a feature specially welcome to 
the pious Bhakta. 


The Vasanta Press, Adyar, is responsible for the printing and 
get-up. When this is said, it is perhaps needless to add that their 
quality is of a high order. E c 


New Britain, a Quarterly Organ for National Renaissance. 
(W. Н. Smith & Sons. Price 2s. 6d.) 


This striking looking magazine has succeeded in assembling 
within its covers a number of articles by some of Britain's foremost 
thinkers on Economics, Art and current European events. The 
unusual size and shape of the new journal, in its dress of vivid green, 
with red and black trimmings, rather " hits you in the eye” at first 
sight. But on opening it one is captured by the excellence of the 
printing, and the charm of the one or two reproductions of modern 
paintings, to say nothing of the quaint little woodcuts filling 
blank spaces. 


The number under review is the third of Vol. I and if we may 
judge from the editorial note, prefixed to an article on Education, 
the aim of New Britain is to furnish a medium for the expression of 
thought on vital issues of the day, by men and women of the type 
referred to in the note, i.e., those 


who have some sense of the total re-orientation necessary to fit education to 
the conditions of the future Society, and a sense of their responsibility to anticipate 
and prepare for the social conditions of New Britain. 
If the attitude of contributors in the other departments of this 
journal is to be the same, Theosophists are likely to welcome its 
utterances, though they would probably wish to extend the applica- 
tion of forward ideas far beyond the boundaries of one country ! 


E. M. W, 


| 
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MAGAZINES RECEIVED : 
Advance Australia News Service \ «c Stina; 
The American Theosophist ы „ейи 
о Astrologo A РЗ : ;- June, 
The Bharata Dharma у, June, 
Boletín de la Sociedad Teosófica Espanola June, 
Boletin Oficial de la Sociedad Teosofica Seccion 
Mexicana * ia s .. June, 
The Buddhist se s. ses - July. 
The Calcutta Review ey , ^ July. 
The Canadian Theosophist eT , . June. 
The Christian Theosophist $, 15 - dune-September, 
The Hindustan Review КА D April. 
The Indian Review Sa «s. «July, 
The Modern Review à July. 
The Non-Subscribing Presbyterian June. 
The Orient "d le «+ April-June. 
Persatoean-Hidoep - = = July. 
De Pionier ae ^ 9 » June and July, 
La Revue Théosophique le Lotus Bleu . Мау and June, 
Star Bulletin = жө» T « May-June, 
Stri Dharma aa А aes vee July. 
The Temple Artisan n E -. April-May. 
Teosofia .. уч one » » June, 
Theosofie in Ned.-Indié June and July, 
Theosophy in India... Sis bu .. June, 
Theosophy in Ireland soe ee + April-June. 
Theosophy in Trivandrum i s. July. 
Triveni . TT we m » March-April, 
World Theosophy — кА » June. 
The Young Builder ... Б» m ^. July. 
The Young Theosophist July. 


Books RECEIVED : 


The Dayspring of Youth, by M. (Putnam, London). 


Life of C.S. Hahnemann, by Rosa Waugh Hobhouse (The C. W. Daniel Co, 
London). 


The 


Series, Vol. II) by N. V. Thadani (Bharat Publishing House, Karachi). 
The Oriental Caravan, edited by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah (Denis Archer, London). 
Studies in Symbolism, by Marguerite Mertens-Stienon (T. P. H., London). e" 
The Blavatsky Bibliography, First Edition, 1933 (The Blavatsky Association, 
London). 


i i H 
Finance and Economics (The World Chaos and the Way out Series, No. 1) by 
Ernest Kirk (Author, Bangalore). 


Youth and Survival, by C. S. Collen-Smith (The С. W. Daniel Co., London). 


: апі 
Yoga-sara-sangraha of Vijiana Bhikshu (in English and Sanskrit) by Gangānā 
Jha (T. P.H., Adyar). 


Purusha-Sukta, by Dvijadas Datta (J. S. Press, Comilla). 


Systems of Hindu Philosophy and Religion (The Mystery of the Mahabhartis | 


Registered M. 91 


 PÉTOSOPHIST 
THE ПЕЛ ее! it 


Statues of Founders of the Great Religions, in the 
iall of The Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras 


ПІ. SHRI KRISHNA 


September, 1933 
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MAGAZINES RECEIVED : 


Advance Australia News Service 


AUGUST 


June, 
The American Theosophist June, 
O Astrologo р June. 
The Bharata Dharma , June, 
Boletín de la Sociedad Teosófica Espanola » June. 
Boletin Oficial de la Sociedad Teosofica Seccion 
Mexicana June, 
The Buddhist «а July. 
The Calcutta Review July. 
The Canadian Theosophist June, 
The Christian Theosophist June-September. 
The Hindustan Review April. 
The Indian Review... July. 
The Modern Review А July. 
The Non-Subscribing Presbyterian s. June, 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 
By C. JINARAJADASA 


The President 


The reserve of strength upon which Dr. Besant has been 
living for many months has been greatly diminished during 
the last five weeks. While her vitality is still fair, her 
condition at times causes anxiety to those attending upon 
her, though as yet nothing that can be called a crisis has 
occurred. 


The Persecution of Jews in Germany 


In this issue of THE THEOSOPHIST there are three protests 
against my remarks in June concerning the persecution of 
the Jews in Germany. It is perhaps advisable that I should 
state exactly what happened. 

On April 13th, Mr. J. H. Péréz, the Presidential Agent 
of the Theosophical Society in Egypt, and for several years a 
member of the General Council when Egypt had the full 
quota of Lodges to make a Section, wrote to Dr. Besant the 
following letter : 


To THE PRESIDENT, 
Theosophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras. 


REVERED PRESIDENT, 


. Considering the incredible treatment which 650,000 human 
beings are undergoing in Germany, owing to the fact merely that 
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they are Jews, I have the honour to su 
for your consideration and possible appr. 


That a circular letter be sent to all General Secretaries 
instructing or requesting them to publish a general Protest agains: 
the anti-semitic action in Germany. 

| Perhaps a specimen article could be made out at Adyar anj 
enclosed for publication by the various General Secretaries in their 
local presses. 


bmit the following Suggestion 
oval and action: 


However feeble may be our voice, it is nevertheless cert 
that the fact of our Society being 

Passions, with centres throughout t 
a unique spiritual value. 


ain 
above political, religious or racial 
he world, our protest should have 


It seems to me that the “raison d'être” of the T. S. most 
certainly demands that such a stand be taken without any suggestion 
of feeling against German nationalism as such; otherwise might 
not our silence be misunderstood ? 


I am sending a copy of this to all General Secretaries 
informing them of my having sent this letter to you. 
Yours devotedly, 
| J. Н. PÉREZ, 
| Presidential Agent, 


P.S. I should be extremely obliged if—in the event yee 
| approving my suggestion—you would very kindly inform me by 
| cable. My telegraphic address is : “ Perezco, Cairo. 


| The letter was opened by Dr. Besant’s private secretary, 
| | and forwarded to me by him. I am no longer a principi 
| officer of the Society, and so have no right to make any 
| | pronouncement whatsoever on behalf of the Society. 2 
| true that I am Dr. Besant's “ deputy " at the е | 
| this is purely for purposes of administering the Peru : 
| | Society's Adyar Estate. Since а reply was asked ws 
| Mr. Péréz, and as Dr. Besant is unable to attend pH . 
| matter, the next principal officer of the Society, w^ na | 
| | President, obviously was the person to whom I shoul P | 
| the letter, апа I did so, asking for instructions. PE 5 | 
Warrington informed me that he was averse to sen ge | 
such a circular letter as Mr. Péréz suggested. He Ne 
me, however, to express myself as Acting Editor gs 
THEOSOPHIST “discreetly yet forcefully in Watch- y " 
which line the General Secretaries may follow if they Wi | 
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The President of this Society cannot afford to let Germany's 
action £o unnoticed, so long as he can keep his expressions 


outside the field of politics " 
* 
*o* 
| On receipt three weeks ago of the protest of Professor 
| J.M.Verweyen, published in this number, I asked Mr. Ernest 
Wood, the Recording Secretary of the Society, if he cared to 
comment. His reply is as follows: 


You have done me the honour to ask if I would like to express 
an opinion on the correspondence on the persecution of the Jews. 


I do not feel able to judge the position, for want of knowledge 
of what is happening. 


In any case I feel that it will do more good, on the whole, for 
the Society not to judge or appear to judge, or offer praise or blame, 
or try to lead public opinion in any of these matters, but simply to 
go about its work of opening up and distributing knowledge which 
gives greater understanding of life in the world, and must lead to 
more civil relations among all. 


As, in my opinion, the Society and all its chartered agents, 
such as National Societies and Lodges, are bound, by our Constitution, 
to keep themselves free from political as well as other creeds, I do 
not see how they can take any action even in words or resolutions, 
even in cases where a “valiant defence of those who are unjustly 
attacked ” may seem by them to be called for. Individual members 
can act according to their convictions, but should not use the name or 
the agencies of the Society. In this connection I might quote the 
similar opinion held by H. P. B. and printed in “ The Theosophist,” 
Vol. I (No. 2), November, 1879, p. 33: 

"C.R. is informed that his criticism upon the unfair 
treatment of natives in connection with the Civil Service 
management of the Indian Government, though very able and 
convincing, is unsuitable for these columns. Ours is strictly a 
religious, philosophical and scientific journal and it would be 
improper for us to either discuss political questions ourselves or 
permit it to be done by others. For the same reason, we must 
decline the poem addressed to Her Majesty, the Queen Empress, 
sent from Baroda State." 


Before I wrote, in the third week of May, the Watch- 
Tower notes for June, a brief cable from two European 
members of the General Council advised me that they were 
averse to the suggestion of Mr. Péréz. Later, a third voiced 
the same opinion, but a fourth member of the Council heartily 
approved the action of Mr. Pérez. There is little doubt that 


| 
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the General Council of the Society as a whole would be averse 
to sending out any such circular, though the problem of the 
suffering of the Jews in Germany is distinctly related to the | 
cause of Brotherhood. Furthermore, it is true that politics 
are involved in the matter, and therefore the Society as; 
whole could hardly make any official pronouncement through 
its General Council, without creating difficulties for itself, 
however noble its motives might be. | 


ж а 

But readers of THE THEOSOPHIST are aware that it has | 
been Dr. Besant's policy throughout her period as President 
to speak in her personal capacity publicly and forcibly onal 
matters requirin comment. THE THEOSOPHIST is her | 
magazine as President, but again and again she has mate 
quite clear that nothing in this magazine binds the Society, 
except any pronouncement that is clearly announced a 
official. Dr. Besant has never kept silent merely becaus 
some statement of hers might be challenged by individui 
Theosophists, or by groups of them. THE THEOSOPHIST hes 
definitely been used by her, not merely to give her own 
personal opinion, but also to assist those who desired to accepi 
her judgment as to ways of right thinking. | 

Some of us who have been in close intimacy with 
Dr. Besant know what her opinions are likely to be on such 
a topic as this of the persecution of the Jews in Germany 
even though politics are involved. Her remarks at * | 
opening events of the Fascist régime in Italy were ven 
forcible indeed. I am thoroughly convinced that on this issue 
she certainly would not have kept silent. Fore 
when a definite appeal has been made to the — 
Council, it is an indication that something needs to be done, an 
under instructions from the Vice-President І wrote in THE 
THEOSOPHIST what its readers already know, of course # ^ 
personal opinion, and not on behalf of the Society. А spi 
reading of my remarks will show that I have not dealt wit) | 


; remarks for | 
| The Vice-President is not responsible for what I wrote; he saw my re | 
the first time after THE THEOSOPHIST was published. | 
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the problem 
only with the hu 
and of the particu 
Germany. 


of the political reconstruction of Germany but 
manitarian aspect of persecution in general, 
lar persecution of the Jews as a race in 


* 
* * 


It is always a moot point where politics ends and ethics 
and humanitarianism begin. Before the Civil War in the 
United States, to discuss whether the Southern States should 
own slaves or not was a political problem; to-day, to all the 
Nations within the League of Nations who are trying to stamp 
out slavery, it is a humanitarian problem. Had the Theo- 
sophical Society been in existence when Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States, no doubt the Theo- 
sophists of the Southern States would have warned all other 
Theosophists to “ keep off politics” and not discuss Slavery 
asan institution. For it was a matter of politics to them, and 
not one of humanitarianism, and they went to war to prove it. 

But apart from politics there is a larger question involved. 
For ages now, statesmen and military conquerors have con- 
sidered that any action of theirs was really justifiable, so 
len as the aim kept in view was for the building up of a 
greater Nation or Empire. They have not cared to consider 
as a part of the problem the cruelties involved in political 
action and in military campaigns which crush opponents or 
dispossess people of lives and homes. Unfortunately a great 
truth does underlie the statement of Clausewitz that “ war is 
only a continuation of politics". Shall a Theosophist there- 
lore refrain from saying anything about war and its cruelties, 
merely because underlying the causes of war are political 
questions? Members know well that Dr. Besant did not 
tefrain from speaking her mind forcibly on the action of 
Germany at the beginning of the Great War. 

For centuries statesmen have followed their policies and 
have built up a public opinion which has trained the world 
to admire “ strong men”. Опе of the strongest men that the 
world has known is Napoleon, and none could have had a 
nobler dream than he of building the United States of Europe. 


` j 
c 
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For this was at the back of his mind in his campaigns, On. 
| sole system of administration for all Europe, common laws 
everywhere (this he did succeed in with his Code Napoléon) 
no customs or tariff barriers, and dozens of other reform 
which we to-day consider urgently necessary for a United 


States of Europe—these were what Napoleon planned i; 
achieve. But at what cost? 


1 


* 
* ж 


It is this question—“ At what cost ? "—that is never kept 

in mind by the “strong men” who are building Nations 

| For they do not know that laws of Karma are involved, ani 

| that the injustices caused by “strong men” as they buili 

Nations become later millstones round the necks of ther 

people. During the lifetime of the Nation-builder, he seem: 

to achieve much, with his strong policies, in purifying the 

| country from various evils, and in uniting his people; for 

| | this, of course, the historian must always give praise and due 

credit, and Karma will give him his reward. But thereis 

another Karma also, and therefore the sufferings caused by 

| such policies come back in later generations to thwart the 

| development of the people. 

I | | Consider every country which has re-organized itself or 

{ | grown great as the result of cruelty and injustice to others; there 

| | isa page іп Karma's book of which they know nothing. In the 

| British Empire, sometimes built in ways that one shudders to 
| 


=- = 


contemplate, problem after problem, caused by the acute suffer- 
ing resulting from its past deeds, confuses its present policies | 
| Two millions of unemployed in Britain, in the heart ее 
| richest and greatest Empire the world has seen! The sie 
and helpless peoples who have been wiped out in s 
| V expansion of a Nation come back as the citizens of thà 
| ЖИЕ 


Nation in its lower and ignorant ranks to creato domenii 
| | | problems involving chaos and suffering. The evils whic | 
spring up as the unrest and the extremes called Bolshevism | 
| | and Communism are effects, not causes. Truly 118 said » 
India: * The tears of the poor undermine the thrones 


г ; n 
kings." The Red Indians who were wiped out in the expans? 
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of the United States of America have not all vanished out 

of existence, for some of them have returned in the bodies 

of those. mulattoes in the United States who are full of a 

hatred against the White Race. The cruelties involved in 

the subjugation of the original inhabitants in South and Central 
America are now seen in the confused problems, with their 
resulting violence, in those Republics, for the peoples wiped 
out tend to return by Karma to their old homes, for their 
conquerors owe them in return opportunities for growth and 
happiness. But as they return there is much hatred in them, 
caused by the remembrance of what they suffered when 
conquered. 

All the while that Nations are being built up by their 
“strong men,” those very Nations are being handicapped 
by these millstones round their necks caused by National 
Karma created in the carrying out of unjust National policies. 
It is not for nothing that great Teachers like Gautama Buddha 
and Jesus Christ taught that Love alone is the Law, and that 
whoso breaks that Law must suffer. Nor have these 
Teachers said that killing is justified when in the name of 
the Nation in patriotic wars. 


ж 
ж 


Nor must we forget a fact learned by us often only by 
slow and painful experience. There are in life forces called 
"dark forces," ever seeking to carve out channels so as to 
thwart the success of the Great Plan. Every individual who 
allows irritation to grow in him, whether he happens to be in 
the Holy of Holies or in the market place, every group, every 
Nation that feeds its irritation till it grows into a cancerous 
hatred, becomes the tool and agent of those dark forces. 
Each moment of the day we have to choose whether we shall 
work with the * white" forces which work for the Plan of 
God, or with the “ dark” forces which work against the Plan. 
That is why Love alone, and not might, is the “ fulfilling 
of the Law ". 

Undoubtedly thousands of years have yet to pass before 
mankind will understand this problem rightly and learn to 


— ————M— тут" 
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judge “strong men” from a different standpoint. Let such | 
leaders be given credit for their idealism and their good 
work, but also let us not forget that every act of cruelty 
which is the result of their policies is indeed as а millstone 
round the neck of the people whom they love and who; 
they desire all the time to serve. Surely sometime, some 
where, someone has to speak on these fundamental principles 
of love and charity towards all, and how Love is the Law d 
growth for the Nation as for the individual. 1 am һе 
glad that an opportunity has been given to me to say a fem 
words in “ valiant defence of those unjustly attacked” in the 
pages of THE  THEOSOPHIST, the magazine founded by | 
H. P. Blavatsky. In future lives I shall look back with 
satisfaction that when the time came I did not hesitate 
speak out on behalf of an oppressed people, however much | 
some of the individuals of that race might have been evil-doer. 
* 

And finally, on this matter of anti-Semitism generally, 
I think a sonnet of Israel Zangwill gives us a noble truth to 
teach us what our conduct should be, when the virus o 
Jew-baiting festers in our veins : 


In dream I saw two Jews that met by chance, 

One old, stern-eyed, deep-browed, yet garlanded 

With living light of love around his head, 

The other young, with sweet seraphic glance. 

Around went on the Town’s satanic dance, | 
Hunger a-piping while at heart he bled. 

SHALOM ALEICHEM mournfully each said, 

Nor eyed the other straight but looked askance. 


Sudden from Church out rolled an organ hymn, 
From Synagogue a loudly chaunted air, | 

Each with its Prophet's high acclaim instinct. 
Then for the first time met their eyes, swift-linked 
In one strange, silent, piteous gaze, and dim 

With bitter tears of agonised despair. 


And these two were Moses and Jesus, 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


By Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
VoL. I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 1885 


(Copyright Reserved) 
CHAPTER 1 
ON EASTERN AND WESTERN OCCULT LITERATURE 
(Continued from p. 509) 


qne there are positively two suns—“ one the sun adored 
and the other the adoring sun "'—is proven in the 
Apocalypse (chapter XIX. v. 17) argues the same author. 
"We find in it the last angel standing in the sun, inviting 
all the nations' to gather unto the Supper. This once is 
literally and simply an angel of the sun—who cannot be 
mistaken for the “ Word" [Logos], since a distinction is 
made between him and the “ King of Kings ” and the “ Lord 
of Lords," etc. The Verbum is found in chapter VII, in the 
angel who ascends from the East, having the seal of 
the living God ... in whom [we] have, according to 
St. Ambrosius and numerous other theologians, to recognize 
Christ personally. “ He is the sun adored, while the angel in 


1 All the “ fowls flying," not “ nations” is said in the text. 
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the sun is the sun who adores. Who may be the latter? 


And who else could he be but the Morning Star’ the 


guardian angel of the Verbum [?], his ferouer, or angel of the | 


face, as the Verbum is the angel of the face (presence) of his 
father, his principal attribute, and Strength, as his nam 
implies, Michael, that powerful rector glorified by the Chur 
as Rector potens (on Sept. 29th)—he who will fell the Ant. 
christ, that Vice-verb, in short, who represents his Master, ui 
makes himself appear one with him” (page 42). He isthe 
suse victor, etc. 

The conqueror of whom? Of Ormuzd, Osiris, Ар, 
Mithra, Brahma and of all the solar gods known and ш. 
known. For this is what the author says: 

“Thus, the sun-god here is Honover or the Eternal 
The prince [or Vice-Verb, the antichrist, evidently] is 
Ormuzd, since he is the first of the seven Amshaspands (the 
demon copies of the seven originals) caput angelorum; the 


lamb, hamal the Shepherd of the Zodiac (xpids or кўрк) l 


and the antagonist of the snake. But the sun (the eyed 
Ormuzd) has also his rector—Korshid or mitraton who is the 
ferouer of the face of Ormuzd, his Ized, or the morning stat. 
The Mazdeans had a triple sun. For us this Korshid-mitraton. 
is the first of the psychopompean genii, leading the souls oi 
the dead and the leader of the sun, the immolator of the 
bull whose wounds are licked by the serpent in the famous 
Mithraic monument...” etc. All these are the aerial 
powers and the rectors of the world of eternal darkness, 


: a 
1 We have just been told that the “ Morning Star" was игез, pede 
infernal. “ We admit it is very difficult to recognize between the we ө ' 
author. ' But then we have the light of the infallible Church to help из. (P 


2 : ench 
2 By ferouer, a word which the author uses freely, having taken it ro PNE 
works on Zoroaster, he means probably the reverse aspect of God “tle nature in his 
lining so to say. But if Zoroaster to account for evil imagined a зе" un o d 
Ormezd and Amshespends in whom all that was good and per me imaginary, 
existent, he taught on the other hand that all that was evil mn rs are а litlle 
and only a Maya. It was non existent. Therefore de Mirville's ferou 
help to him to prove his case. They are simply a Maya. 


з The spelling is given literally, as de Mirville has it. 


| 
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St. Paul said so, he called them cosmocratores, the black 


polencies of hell, as opposed to the evperorx&a or the superior 


elements, p. 81. 
“Tf from the Zend we pass on to the Vedas, we will still 


find the same ideas there, Indra the god, and Light [?] the 
first of the seven rulers of the seven (Swargas) spheres, is 
found blended to a degree with Surya the God, who succeeds 
io him and is called in turn the regent of the sun [?] Aditya, 
and Mithra, or the friend.” The reader is asked at this 
juncture by the pious author to notice “ ће striking identity 
between the God Surya and the God Sura, appointed to 
conduct the souls toward the famous bridge of judgment, 
named for this reason the dog of the herds, whose identity 
with Sirius-Anubis (dog-star) of the Egyptians has escaped 
the notice” of our orientalists. “ Yes," goes on the author, 
“Yes; all these ideas are common to pagans, to cabalists, 
gnostics and Christians. Nothing then is more puerile than 
to accuse us of plagiarism. Well, we agree, and do not 
contest it in the least: a very large portion of oriental ideas 
transpires in a great number of our sacred pages, and we blame 
those defenders of the faith who deny the fact’. We only ask 
the reader to notice the wisdom and sobriety of orthodox 
gnosticism, [Latin church] as compared with the folly of 
oriental Kabalism and heathenism . . ." (р. 43.) 

i Nevertheless, it is this . “folly,” the exuberance of 
oriental imagery and allegory that is the ground work of the 
modern Church. This can be proved on the authority of de 
Mirville’s own statements and the confessions of more than 
one Roman Catholic. He glories in it and draws with pride 
the attention of his readers to these facts. And when he says 
that “the tabernacle of the Sun," and even the solar ray 
Serve Christ as a vehicle (Vahan) *to enter by the door 
opening to the East," no one can blame us for remarking that 

! [Italics аге Н. P. B.'s.—C. J.] 


————— 
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such is precisely the idea of the uneducated Parsi; and that 
therefore the educated Zoroastrians may be regarded as far 
above the Roman Catholic [as he is] himself above the 
Zulu fetish-worshipper in his. Yet the language of the auth 
15 as contemptuous as though his Church had not helped 
herself to other nations’ property now giving it out ashe 
own. But all that has now to be shown absolutely fallacious 
and useless. Yes; we all know the Orpheian verse: “Tris 
Zeus, it is Ades, it is the Sun; it is Bacchus,” all those name 
having been synonyms for classic poets and writers. Thus jy 
Democritus: “ Deity is but a soul in an orbicular fire,” aj 
that fire is the Sun; for Iamblichus the sun was “ the imag 
of Divine intelligence”; for Plato, it was “ ап immortal ani 
living being". And therefore, the oracle of Claros asked ty 
say who was the IHVH (Jehovah) of the Jews, answerei, 
“Tt is the Sun”. Hence the words in Psalm XIX (%,4: 
“ Ја the sun hath he placed a tabernacle for himself "' from 
whence ' his going forth from the end of the heaven, and hi 
circuit unto the ends of it; and there is nothing hid from th 
heat thereof". (v. 6). 

Jehovah, then, is the Sun, and thence also the Christo 
the Roman Church. And now the criticism of Dupuis on thi 
verse becomes comprehensible, as also the despair of the 
Abbé Foucher. “ Nothing becomes more favourable to Ѕаревт 
than this text of the Vulgate!", he exclaims. (See Memoires 
de l Académie des Inscriptions, vol. XXV, р. 2.) And howevt 
disfigured the words and sense in the English authorize 


Bible, the Vulgate and the Septuagint give both the corre 
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text of the original and translate the latter: "In the rae 
1 1 T aa ay tx У ^ 1 е 
established his abode ” TQ HALO &Üero о ёхша аттоо ; S 
- * Li n 

Vulgate applies the “heat” as coming direct from Goda 
bernacle for 
1The English Bible has: “In them (ihe Heavens) hath he set a ta "ir 
the sua,” which is incorrect and has no sense in view of the verse that follows, 10 


i lied to 
these are things “hid from the heat thereof” if the latter word is to be арр! 
the Sun. 
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not from the Sun alone, since it is God who ushers forth 
from and in the Sun and performs the circuit: in sole 
pursuit . . . et ipse exultavit. From these facts will be 
sen that the Protestants were right in charging St. Justin 
with saying that “ God has permitted us to worship the sun," 
even though the lame excuse set up that what was really 
meant was “God permitted to worship him in or within the 
Sun ” (Bergier, art. “ Sabeism ") proved to be quite correct.’ 
Thus, it stands to reason that whereas the pagans located 
in the sun and stars only the Powers and occult forces of 
nature euhemerized into Apollo, Bacchus, Osiris and other 
solar gods, at the worst personal Spirits, “ Gods," subordinate 
as a hierarchy to the one ever invisible and unknown Deity, 
the Christians, in their hatred of philosophy accepted the 
sidereal localities, limiting to them their anthropomorphic 
“one living God "—Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Something 
had to be done in order to dispose of the ancient tenants : 
they were disgraced into demons. Confessions to solar 
worship are followed by like avowals of lunar and sidereal 
symbols being common property of pagans and Christians. 


(7o be continued) 


IF a man would follow in the steps of Hermetic philosophers he must 
Prepare himself beforehand for martyrdom. He must give up 
personal pride and all selfish purposes, and be ready for everlasting 
encounters with friends and foes. He must part, once for all, with 
every remembrance of his earlier ideas, on all and on everything. 
Existing religions, knowledge, science, must rebecome a blank book 
for him, as in the days of his babyhood, for if he wants to succeed 
he must learn a new alphabet on the lap of Mother Nature, every 
letter of which will afford a new insight to him, every syllable 
and word an unexpected revelation.—H. P. B. 


"See Memoires de l'Académie des Inscriptions. Ibid. 
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DR. BESANT AND THE TEACHING 
OF KRISHNAJI 


I have just come across this address by Dr. Besant at Adyar on 
May 11, 1928 at a meeting to celebrate the birthday of Krishneji 
The typescript of her address has been corrected by Dr. Besani 
herself, so that her thought is correctly represented by what follows 
The address was printed in The Star, the magazine of the Order o 
the Star in the East, published in India, in its issue of June, ЇЙ 
But The Star published from an uncorrected copy of the typescript 
before Dr. Besant had put in her emendations. I have made m 
corrections and have left capital and small “h” exactly as in the 
manuscript. The subscribers to The Star were very few, and Ч 
probably this address of Dr. Besant will be new to most readers of 
THE THEOSOPHIST. Itis new to me, as when Dr. Besant spoke I was 
in the United States. 


C. JINARAJADASA 


© Am of the best similes, I think, that we can use of Krishnaji 
is suggested in the concluding words of Dr. Arundale 
that brought into my mind a certain passage in the Christian 


New Testament descriptive of what the Christ was to His 


followers, and that passage is: ''beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, we are changed by that same image from 
glory to glory.” That exactly expresses, I think, the relationship 
between Krishnaji and those who look on him as the vehicle 
of the World Teacher. If you ask me: “ Do you understand 
exactly the nature of his consciousness?” I say quile 
frankly: * No, I do not expect to understand it." We can 
understand things to which we are superior. We can have 
a fair intuition of things that are superior to us. But | do 
not expect to have anything more than that of Krishnaji. 0 


-— J 
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him, as he was, naturally I know a great deal—his growth 

into his present perfection. But all that class of questions 

does not trouble me the least in the world. I do not under- 
stand the details of the shloka in the Bhagavad Gita in which 

Shri Krishna says: "I established this universe with one 
fragment of Myself and I remain." Just as a vessel may be 
kept filled with water to the limit of its form and size, so it 

seems to me it is with regard to our relationship to the 

great Life of the World Teacher. He is not real to 
us until He is born within us, and then He becomes the 

centre of our life. To each of us He seems a little 

different, for we react to Him, and our reactions limit 

our ideas of Him. Why should that trouble us? I do not 
expect to understand Him. А consciousness far above 
our own cannot be understood by us. I have not the smallest 
difficulty in taking up that position. I serve Him because I 
recognise in that body the presence of the World Teacher in 

everything, except the special department that belongs to my 
own ray—following in that the directions of the Rishi Agastya 
who is in India the Agent of the King Himself. That is no 
real exception, because the Consciousness of the Great Ones. 
is a single Consciousness, and fragments of it seem separate 
lo us because we do not know the whole. Hence, we cannot 
fit in many of the parts, any more than we can fit in pieces 
of a puzzle, if all the pieces lie mixed on the table. You are 
able to see the whole picture, when they are all fitted 
together; then the picture becomes visible. 

On the other hand, there is one advantage 1 have and 
that is that anything He says does not trouble me. When 
He says: “ Throw away your forms," it does not affect те; 
because I do not use any form, if it is not an instrument of a 
certain piece of work. I use it exactly as the switch by 
vede n л P RR Teer 

r myself out of the electric 
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reservoir ; І need an apparatus. So I use the apparatus, [| 
anybody said to me: “ Throw away the form,” I should take | 
it that he was not talking about the switch which {шь 
on the light ; but every useless form can go. For a form 
which is not an expression of the Real is absolutely 
worthless. It is interesting to notice one phrase he used jy 
London, which I believe shocked a good many people ther: 
He made a stop between the first clause and the second 
He said: “ There is no God” and stopped. Then he wai 
on: "except as manifested in-man.” Не! is always to l 
the first form break and then you will be able to seeik 
second form that has a new aspect. Life and form in a work 
like ours are always found together until the form is neath 
worn-out, and then the life begins to make another. Yu 
know very well the term Náàmarüpà; you cannot have th 
nama without the rüpà; the rapa without the nama i 
useless. But just as in chanting a mantram, if it же 


——— __— 


chanted it does not have the proper effect, so with a form 
which in itself is inaccurate has no usefulness. If th 
sounds are not the right sounds, if it is mispronounced by tte 
ignorant, it is useless. There is another phrase in the New 
Testament which fits Krishnaji. ‘ Whose fan is in his hat 
and he will throughly purge his floor."' It is exacil 
what he does. Не has a fan that he uses very very vigorous 
and all the chaff flies away and the grain remains. J 
the chaff flies away, you will never be troubled about th 
iconoclastic things he says. There is a phrase that was quit 
lately used by the Head of the Hierarchy Himself: “ outwor 
forms." That is what he breaks—breaks them all i 
pieces if the people cling to the form. But the life -— 
a form fuller, more significant, to be more full of Ше itse! 


y to let: 


!So in manuscript. The meaning evidently is: it is always песевваг 
first form break, etc.—C. J. 


"Во їп manuscript. Leaving out “ with ” gives the sense.—C. J 
3 See Matthew iii, 12.—C, J. 
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It we are sticking to the old forms which are worn out for us, 
then we cannot let the new life recreate them, then we shall 
lose a great deal of the Life. Do not let any of these things 
trouble you at all. You can understand them by your own 
strength, encouragement and learning. He says: “ You shall 
not build temples to me while I am here.” He knows quite 
well that many temples will be built after He has gone from 
us. It is inevitable. These things have been done over and 
over again in the world’s history. 

There is perhaps one thing that you might wisely 
remember and that is that his message is very much more 
for the new world which is being born than for the old. The 
World Teacher comes to a new sub-race such as is now develop- 
ing in California, but there are also members of it scattered all 
over the world. I find these children very different from 
other children. It is for all these that his message is really 
intended in its full meaning—the new generation. We who 
belong to the old generation have to take exactly as much 
of it as we can, within the limit of our power to grasp. 
One reason why we should associate with the young people 
as I do, is because intuition is the quality which is being 
born in the. new children, and we are thus able to watch 
its working. They are very very impatient with logic and 
reasoning and argument, which appear to them mere waste 
of time, and they won’t listen to it. A phrase that was used 
to a teacher by one child in California in a class was very 
significant: " Why do you talk so much about it, we can 
see.” That is the condition of things. It is idle to grumble 
that we cannot see in this way; that troubles some people. 
But when you have had to learn over and over again, how 
mistaken you were before an enlargement of consciousness 
then you do not mind the changing values of things. The 
World Teacher never makes forms, it is the disciples that 


make them after He is gone. That, I think, is one of 
3 
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the reasons that Krishnaji calls the religion! the “ frozen 
thoughts" of man. His phrases are extraordinarily vivid 
The whole message is one of joy and happiness. He 
tries to speak through the God within us, breaking away 
all the forms that cabin Him and shut Him in. There i 
a phrase which my Bro. Jinarajadasa uses, which is very 
expressive: it is his significant and favorite word, release: 
release the God within you. That is all He needs. Take 
away the obstacles, clear away the rocks and stones that 
are in His way, let Him shine out, and His light will com 
to you as the Light of the world. 

I account it a great joy and great privilege to have been 
able to some extent to smooth His way, to learn things by 
service. Only remember, that service is very good for all oí 
us who render it; we do not help Him—He does not need any 
help. Doing thus, I think you will understand the true 
meaning of much of what he says, and will find the key to 
happiness. Follow the “tyrant” within you.  Krishnaj 
does not want to be a tyrant outside. The tyrant in youis 
the God within you. It is to help us to hear Him that 
Krishnaji bids us all to listen. If we can take that message 
from him, as he gives it to the world, as intuition, not intellect, 
can recognise it, then we can help to make the world outside 
understand Him far better than now, and the more we know, 
the more shall we be devoted to Him. 


! So in manuscript, evidently for “ religions ".—C. J. 


COMPACTS 


| By THE Rr. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 


(Concluded from p. 532) 


| I MENTIONED a second modern case to which my atten- 

tion was drawn, and I will now proceed to relate it. 

But I must premise that it came to me merely by hearsay 

and not upon first-hand testimony, though the evidence seems 

good. No names were given, for members of the family 

| concerned were still living, and very naturally did not wish 

to be associated with so strange and uncanny an event. 

The story was told to me precisely as I set it down here, 

years before the foundation of the Theosophical Society, by 

a well-known lecturer and writer, a man of the highest 

probity, and entirely above suspicion as to veracity and 

accuracy. He repeated it as having happened in a country 

house in England belonging to the squire of the district or 

| parish, a man of old and distinguished family. It seems 

to me absolutely different from any other story of this 
character ; it stands in a class by itself. 

The tale runs thus: One of the squire’s sons, the eldest I 
believe, was a fine-looking presentable young man, always 
very kind and friendly to all, rich and poor alike, and it 
seems that one of the maidservants of the house fell secretly 
in love with him. Reprehensible of her, no doubt; it is 
always wiser to confine that particular variety of affection 
within one's own caste or class; but these things do happen 
occasionally. Readers who аге old enough to remember 
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| | The Moonstone will recollect Rosanna S 


pearman and Franklin 
Blake. 


In the case that we are considering, the girl seems 

to have been distinctly superior to most of her class 

farmer’s daughter, truly, but unusually refined, quiet ani 

| | capable, and quite well educated for her position. Stil 

| | she knew well enough her station in life, and having, as we 
have said, a fine character, she uttered no word to anyone 
of her infatuation, and never allowed the slightest sign of i 
to show itself in any way. She tried to conquer her feelings 
but they grew ever stronger, and the perpetual strain kept her 
always miserable, and at last began to affect her health; 
she was really pining away. Needless to say, “the youn 
master,” as they called him, knew nothing of all this, ani 
took no more notice of her than the kindly smile with which 
he greeted them all. 

Affairs being in this condition, one day when the gir 
was going upstairs about her duties, she met a stranger 
dressed as a clergyman coming down. This surprised he 
(for in country places we all know one another for mil 
round) and she wondered much who he could be, and how he 
had come into the house unnoticed; but it flashed through he 
mind that he must be someone come from London to see the 
squire. Her surprise however made her look at him mor: | 
attentively, and she thought she had never seen эз 
benignant and fatherly in expression. He astonished het 
still more by stopping and speaking to her : 1 | 

* Why, Mary," he said (and she wondered igo: 
knew her name), *you are looking very sad and miserable; | 
can't I help you in any мау?” » 

** No, d sir," replied the poor girl, “ по one can ма <a 

The clergyman looked at her searchingly, and said w | 

hasis: 
aA what is the matter with you; you have fallen | 
іп love with your young master." | 
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He looked so wonderfully friendly and reliable that the 
maid's feelings overcame her altogether; she broke down, 
- burst into tears and half admitted it. The stranger said, most 
| gently and sympathetically : 
| “Now, Mary, you must not despair and suffer like this ; 
I think I can help you in this matter. Just take me into any 
| empty room for a few moments." 

The girl felt as though acting in a dream ; she could not 
resist, she never thought of resisting, one so gracious and 
compassionate. She led him into the nearest room, and he 
continued : 

“I am sure I can do something for you; I can influence 
your young master; | can open his eyes. But in order that 
I may do so, you must first sign an agreement that if you are 
successful and marry him, twenty-one years after the marriage 
you must come to me." 

If I am remembering accurately (and I think I am), his 
words were exactly as I have given them; certainly there 
was no reference to her soul, to anything satanic, or even to 
her death; simply “come to me”—it might have been for 
a visit ! 

It is exceedingly improbable that the girl had ever heard 
of compacts with the evil one, nor was there the least sugges- 
tion of anything evil. She somehow felt that she could trust 
this person, and she was probably so torn by her emotions 
and so excited by his promise that she would have signed 
anything. She did sign the document, and without reading it, 
for there was nothing of any kind to arouse a doubt. The 
strange clergyman took it, put it into his pocket, bowed and 
went away, leaving her in a half-dazed condition, almost 
inclined to think that it might have been all a dream. 

. But from that time onward there was a decided change 
inthe attitude of the young squire ; he began to take notice 
of her, to pause and say a few words whenever he encountered 
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her, and presently to make occasions for meeting her. There 
really was much charm about her, and this occasion 
dalliance soon developed into true and Strong affection, and 
in due course he electrified his family by announcing his 
intention of marrying her. Naturally enough that family 
arose as one man in condemnation, and there was a terrible 
outcry; but the young man stood to his guns, and declared 
that he was quite willing to be disinherited if his father 
insisted upon it, but he would not give up his chosen brite, 
Eventually the family gave in, and the wedding took place, 

By all accounts the marriage was a great success; the 
bride took special pains to fit herself in every way for her new 
position, and filled it most creditably. The husband and wile 
lived in great accord and happiness, and brought up a large ani 
flourishing family. The squire (for by this time he had taken 
his father's place) was anxious to celebrate the twenty-first 
anniversary of their wedding by a ball on a lavish scale, 
to which the whole county was to be invited ; his wife agreed, 
though remembering vividly the agreement which she hai 
signed, and therefore feeling a little nervous and uneasy. 
In the intervening years she may possibly have learnt some: 
thing more about compacts, though the story is silent as to 
that. The ball was a splendid affair ; but when, exhausted by 
her exertions in entertaining so large a company, she retired 
to her room for a few moments’ rest, she did not retum 

to her guests; and when her daughters went to look DM 

they found her on her bed, dead, with an expression 0 z 

effable peace upon her face, and in her hand the pt: 

which she had signed more than twenty-one years ago, wn! 
the strange clergyman had carried away with him. Ves 
So ends the story, and it is difficult to know wha А 
make of it. Practically the only points it has in er | 
with the others аге the compact and its Mp » 
compact with the devil it cannot be, for there is nO 
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diabolical about it. Its object was apparently wholly 
С Beneficent, its results entirely good. It would be of the 
deepest interest to know the terms of the agreement ; but my 
informant had not seen it, and could tell me nothing of them. 
| We know only the broad facts—the deliverance from a very 
| miserable, an almost impossible situation, followed by twenty- 
| one years of happy and useful life on the one hand, and on 
the other its abrupt termination, which, as it was apparently 
painless and peaceful, cannot surely be regarded as an evil. 
The story is beautiful, and we might well class it as an 
anelic intervention to relieve terrible suffering; but why 
a compact? What strange karma can have required that ? 
We can but speculate; the true solution is shrouded in 
mystery, and seems likely to remain so. 

I have, however, encountered another case, an instance 
of undoubtedly angelic intervention, in which, though there 
was no written compact, a definite promise was exacted as a 
condition of help. То say “‘ undoubtedly angelic intervention " 
is perhaps going a little too far, for I do not exclude the 
possibility that the helper may have been a human inhabitant 
of the astral plane whose attention was attracted by a frenzied 
appeal, or by observing the desperate need of the suppliant ; 
or he may have been sent as a messenger by some much 
higher power—even by the World-Mother Herself. 

One side of the story is common enough, I suppose, and 
unpleasantly sordid, but I venture to think that the other side, 
the final outcome, is sufficiently remarkable to compensate 
the reader for the somewhat long and unsavoury introduction 
that is necessary to explain the circumstances. 

The dramatis persone in the tale were a man and 
Woman moving in fashionable society, though in that 
unattractive and distinctly doubtful section of it which is 
Sometimes called “the fast set"—haunters of gambling 
Saloons and night-clubs. He of fairly good family ; she too 
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had been decent when young—brought up as а Roma 
Catholic; but, having a little money left to her, she ran wi 
and became practically an adventuress. At the time when 
| this story begins she was living in an expensive (lat, far 
| beyond her comparatively moderate means. She Seems iy 
have retained sense enough, amid all her extravagance, neve 
|| І to touch her little capital; but she was really dependent 
| upon what she could make out of casual admirers, who wer 
ү | perpetually taking her out to dances, theatres and suppers; 
| and she acquired in this way not only much money, bi; 
large amount of valuable jewellery. 

In that way these two met; the man was attracted 
her, and presently monopolized her to a great extent; afte 
| І a time there сате to Бе an understanding between them- 
| almost an engagement, so that they were constantly together 
She seems to have loved him in her way, but was utterly 
selfish and extravagant, goading him into reckless expendi 
ture on her behalf, pushing him into questionable and even 
dishonest methods of making money, and playing off another 
man against him when his ardour showed signs of slackening 

At last she went too far even for him; a bitte 
quarrel ensued, and he definitely cast her off. But after al 
he too had loved her in a way, and he plunged into wil 
dissipation in his endeavour to forget her, taking on in he 
place a woman of far lower type, а thoroughly bad, uns 
pulous person, who soon dragged him down into abysses о 
degradation, and was, indeed, steadily ruining him, body | 
and soul. : 
TRUM | His earlier associate, seeing this, was at first stirred я 
MED savage jealousy ; she had loved him, after all, however mit 

her emotion had been corrupted by selfishness ; and she was 
surprised to find how strong was the feeling aroused within 
| her by Ње spectacle of his terrible downfall. She tried t0 
\ console herself by indiscriminate flirtation, but it was useless 
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He had cast her aside, he had humiliated her, and she had 
hated him for the wound to her pride; yet had she herself 
been blameless in the matter ? Had she not given him some 
cause for indignation ? Might she not have saved him from 
all this if she had behaved differently ? 

And so, strangely, unexpectedly, paradoxically, in this 
callous heart remorse arose, and as it grew she gradually 
began to realize the horror and the wickedness of it all, and 
she was overwhelmed with shame when she contemplated 
her handiwork, and full of pity for her victim, as she now 
considered him to be. Now indeed Nemesis descended upon 
her, for she found herself truly loving this sick man whose 
disease she herself had caused, this wastrel whom she had 
made—loving him in quite a different way, a way that was 
new and startling to her—the way of unselfishness. 

Long and sadly she brooded over her action, and within 
her developed the determination to atone, if indeed atonement 
were possible. But what could she do? She put herself in 
the man’s way at some of their old haunts, but he took no 
notice of her or passed her with a nod, and the evil woman 
who was always with him grinned derisively. At last she 
absolutely thrust herself upon him, demanded to speak to 
him, forced him to listen, and upbraided him for his obvious 
deterioration and drunkenness. 

But he had become too decadent and debased to respond 
to her remonstrance ; she had utterly lost her influence over 
him; he even twitted her with the fact that, if her accusations 
Were true, it was she and none other who had set his feet 
upon the downward road. She fully acknowledged it, she 
humbled herself, she made a passionate appeal to him to try 
once more, to return to their old relations in order that she 
might devote herself to his reform. It was all useless ; he 
was hard, he spoke roughly and coarsely, and drove her 


away with contumely. 
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Yet her remorse still grew, and with it her love for 


man, in spite of the scurvy manner in which he had rece 
her advances. 


this 
iv 

The remembrance of his condition became : 
obsession to her; she could think of nothing else; she fell 
into a state of extreme despair and hopelessness, Casting 
about her for anything whatever that might offer even; 
remote chance of help, she recollected the prayers of her 
childhood, and her mother’s assurance that God or Our Lady 
would always hear, and would send an Angel to relieve 
the need of the petitioner. 

She had long forgotten these things; but she had heard 
that there was hope for the vilest sinner if he truly repented 
There might after all be some truth in her old faith ; asa lastre 
source she would try this plan. She wanted nothing for herself; 
she did not care in the least what became of her, if only this 
man could be saved, if his downward course could be arrested. 

All unaccustomed as she was, she actually began to pray, 
and as she did so a mighty rush of emotion overcame her ani 
seemed to fill the inmost recesses of her being with its 
intensity. She threw her whole soul into her wild petition 
repeating it over and over again in a sort of frenzy 0 
entreaty. She never knew (she said) how long this supplice 
tion lasted; it seemed like hours, but she lost all count of time, | 
At last she suddenly awoke to the fact that she was not alone | 
—that a shining form stood before her, regarding her sternly 
yet pityingly. Startled, she cried: “ Who are you, sir? | 

‘That matters not," he replied; “ І come in answer to 
your call; what is it that you want?” | 

Tremblingly, borne down by awe before his gaze, ы | 
explained the situation, and begged for help. With steady | 
austere countenance he demanded : > This 

* Have you deserved this help which you ask í | 
is your own doing; what you have sown, that t sid 
reaping ; was it not you who spoiled this man’s life ? 
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Overwhelmed with remorse, regret and shame, she 
fully accepted all blame, but declared that her one burning 
desire was to atone for this, that for that end she would 
sacrifice herself to any extent; she would gladly die to save 
him. The expression of the Messenger's face changed. 

“Your death would be useless," he said; “ but will you 
live to save him, which will be much harder ? " 

Again she asseverated that she would do anything, 
however hard it might be. How must she begin ? 

“ You must begin by changing your whole life; you who 
would purify another, you must first be pure yourself. 
There is still jealousy in your heart; conquer it. You have 
lived as a parasite, exploiting the folly of men ; you must 
live ап honest life, dedicated to good. Live to serve others, 
not to prey upon them. Be no longer a harpy, but a helper. 
Prove your repentance thus, and I will give you such aid 
as I can. But the way is long, hard, toilsome; can you 
tread it?” 

With all her heart she replied: “I will.” 

A smile broke over that stern face, and he continued : 

“This very night you have an opportunity to prove 
your resolution, for he whom you love isin great danger. 
Urged on by a conscienceless strumpet, a very demon in 
human form, he has thrown away his wealth like water ; 
he has spent recklessly, madly; he has been robbed by her 
vile accomplices; at her instigation he has cheated, he has 
forged; and now has come the day of reckoning. Exposure 
hands over his head like the sword of Damocles; he is 
broken, ruined, desperate; at this very moment he sits in 
his room alone, trying to find courage to end his miserable 
Ше, Go you to him now ; take charge of him, dominate him; 
4 some way to rescue him at any cost from this emergency. 
e has behaved abominably, but he is not all bad. I will be 
with you, I will help you; and so, with your love and 


mE 
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self-sacrifice poured out upon his body, 
upon his mind, perchance even yet we may save that soul 
alive. Try to think kindly and hopefully of him ; but yo 
must give yourself wholly ; you must hold nothing back.” 

“ Be it so,” she said; “ Let us go.” 
So they went forth together; they found him alone 
his room in uttermost despair and degradation, just as th 
Messenger had said, too far gone, too completely overwhelmel 
even to resent the presence of his former comrade. H 
seemed hardly to understand her; she charged him with th: 
intent to commit suicide; he admitted it, adjuring heri 
| leave him that he might do it now. Gradually by very sl 
| degrees she coaxed him back into some measure of sanily ai 
| | comprehension, and brought him to disclose the amountd 
| 
| 
| 


his indebtedness. She solemnly promised him that | 


and I working always 


ü cac ик: 


| Should somehow be met immediately, extracting from hima 
| equally solemn promise that every debt should be discharged 
| and that when thus set free he would live a worthier life. 
| Of course he vowed most fervently that the awful leso 
| which he had received had been far more than sufficien, 
that he would make every effort to reform. She turned t 
ask the Messenger : “ Dare I accept this promise ?" | 
| But the Messenger had vanished, though his voice yë 
| lingered as an echo: “ Yes, I think you may." 

So she left him, assuring him that she would T 
| next day with a solution of his problem, he pledging hum 
| to abandon altogether the cowardly idea of suicide. She ini 
| home and slept, worn out with the storm of — 

emotion through which she had passed ; but she — 
| \ | the Messenger came again, smiled upon her and blessed het, 
| m exhorting her to be of good courage. 
| UY Next morning she made a calculation, and soon t 
ny ү the amount required was far more than the — 
| fortune which had been left to her. In order to mee 
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demand, she must not only sacrifice her capital, but must also 
pawn her jewels as well. She did not hesitate for a moment, 
but when she tried to pawn them she speedily realized that 
even that would not be enough; she must not pawn them, 
she must sell them. Buoyed up by her faith in the word of 
the Messenger, she parted with everything, jewels, stocks 
and shares, thus obtaining a little more than the required 
sum; so she was able to keep her promise to her comrade. 

He shamefacedly accepted the money with many pro- 
testations of entire reform; but she flatly refused to tell him 
whence it came, beyond assuring him that she had come by 
it honestly. Nor would she say a word as to her plans, or 
make any engagement for a future meeting. 

In the course of a few days he honourably discharged 
his various debts; but when he sought for her to tell her so, 
she was nowhere to be found. She had totally disappeared 
from the society that knew her; he tried for a long time to 
trace her, but without success. In the course of his inquiries 
he began to catch some glimpses of the tremendous sacrifice 
she had made for him, and he vowed to himself that it should 
not have been made in vain. So he forced himself to take up 
humdrum, honest work, and though he never regained any- 
thing like the fortune which he had squandered, he was able 
to makea decent living, and to lay by a little for future 
contingencies. 

When she vanished from the world that knew her, she ә 
retired to а suburb where she could live cheaply, and began 
to look round for some work by which she might earn a 
smallincome. She found the task difficult, for she had never 
learnt anything practically useful, and so was really fit for 
nothing. After many vicissitudes and a near approach to 
penury, she managed to obtain a position as assistant in a 
local public library. She took an interest in her work there, 
and did it well; and later on, when the librarian retired, she 
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succeeded her in the post, and so found a 


‚ i permanent though 
comparatively humble niche in life. 


All this time she never forgot to pray daily for the man 
whose life she had saved ; and he in turn thought constantly 
of his vast obligation to her, and gradually grew to regard her 

| more as a kind of patron saint than as his old comrade, 
| | During this time she often “ dreamt,” as she said, of the 
| Messenger, which in this case obviously means that she me 
І him in the astral world, and was able to bring through г 
1 | remembrance. 
| It was not until after nearly ten years that these tw, 
| у who so constantly thought of one another, actually met on the 
| | physical plane, apparently by chance; when that happened, 
|! | naturally they at once drew together again. Each really was 
| 1 a new person, purified and ennobled by suffering ; yet also at 
| | | | the same time they were the old comrades, linked, perhaps 
| | for all time, by that magnificent act of self-sacrifice. $ 
Hs According to the custom of fiction, this story of real life 
ends with a wedding—a very quiet wedding; but the 
Messenger, in full materialization and in broad daylight, was 
seen all through the Service sitting in the front seat, a stately 
AH and benevolent old gentleman; and when at a certain point 


tr in the ceremony the officiating Priest asked Ў T 
| Hh | * Who giveth this woman to Бе married to this one E 
| bl | he stepped forward and said in a clear resonant voice: 
| | hà Ц do.” But when after the ceremony was over the € 
| | i sent for him to come into the vestry and sign as a witness, 
| Whe had already disappeared. | 1 is it not? 
i MIN \ А strange chapter in the history of a soul, 181 


DID MADAME BLAVATSKY FORGE 
THE MAHATMA LETTERS? 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


HE general impression which remains in the minds of 
many of the public is that H. P. Blavatsky invented the 
Mahatmas, and that she buttressed this invention with 
various forms of impersonation and trickery, including among 
them the concocting of letters in various handwritings supposed 
to be written by the Adepts. When the now notorious report 
of the Society for Psychic Research was published in 1885, 
the public accepted the report as absolutely reliable, for much 
evidence seemed to be carefully presented. But even at 
the time those who were well informed knew that all the evi- 
dence had not been considered, for in many cases Mr. Richard 
Hodgson flatly refused to examine, as having the value of 
evidence, instance upon instance of facts which simply would 
not fit in to his conception of H. P. Blavatsky as a trickster. 
There were given to the S. P. R. a few letters of the Master 
K.H. in order that the investigators might see that they 
were not written by H. P. Blavatsky. But the handwriting 
expert consulted by the S. P. R., Mr. Е. С. Netherclift, 
finally decided that there were such similarities in the hand- 
writing between the presumed writer К. Н. and that of 
H. P. Blavatsky that the Mahatma letters were forgeries. 
I have written “finally decided". When Mr. R. 
Hodgson submitted to Mr. Netherclift some specimens of the 
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K. H. writing, “ Mr. Netherclift, in the first instance, cams 


| to the conclusion that these К. Н. documents w | 
| | 


ere not write: | 
| | by Madame Blavatsky ”. (Report, p. 282.) But Mr. Hodgse | 


had made up his mind to the contrary, and suggests a reas. | 
| why Mr. Netherclift decided otherwise. “The K. H. writing 
| Which had been submitted to Mr. Netherclift were written 
| "a after Madame Blavatsky had had years of practice. I theres 
| re-submitted to him the К. Н. writings belonging to Mess: 
Massey and Myers, which we still had in our possession, to 

gether with the series forwarded by Mr. Sinnett. The resi} 
was that Mr. Netherclift came to the conclusion that the whol 
of these documents were without doubt written by Madam 
Blavatsky. Mr. Sims, of the British Museum, who hi 
originally expressed the same conclusion as Mr. Netherdlf, 
similarly changed his opinion after inspection of the dow 
ments furnished by Mr. Sinnett.” (Report, p. 283.) Inthe 
conclusion of his report, where Mr. Netherclift asserts the 
К. H. letters “as being positively written by Madame 
Blavatsky, are undeniably hers without disguise,” he puis 
in the strange sentence: “ If she intended any of them tol 

| in a feigned hand, I can only say that the disguise is% 
flimsy that any Expert would not notice the attempt.” Ye 
this *expert's" first report was that the letters were “мї 
written by Madame Blavatsky." І 
The lamentable failure of Mr. Netherclift as an " expert 

is well known in connection with the Parnell case in 1888- 

| four years aíter he pronounced that Madame Blavatsky was 
a forger. The London Times claimed to have a letter in the 

| handwriting of the Irish leader, Charles Stuart Parnell 
| involving him in the Phoenix Park murder in Dublin, 
i where the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord Frederick 
b Cavendish, was shot. Mr. Parnell denied that he яф 
the letter. The Times had received it from a certain Richard 
Pigott. Mr. Nethercliít testified under oath that the letter 


nv. | 
li | | in! ich 
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was genuine. Soon after, not only did Mr. Pigott privately 
confess to the forgery, but he fled from England and com- 
mitted suicide in Madrid on the eve of his arrest. In 1895, 
the same Mr. Netherclift and his colleague, Mr. Inglis, duly 
swore that certain letters and cheques were forged by a 
Dr. Bynoe, and the latter was condemned to nine years’ 
penal servitude. But after the supposed culprit was in 
prison, letters in the same handwriting were received by 
various persons. No wonder that the late William T. Stead, 
commenting on this case in his pamphlet, Wanted; a Sherlock 
Holmes, remarks : 


But after this and other demonstrations of the worthlessness 
of expert evidence, it is not surprising that the man in the street is 
coming more and more toa decided conclusion that it would not be 
tight to hang a dog upon the sworn testimony of all the handwriting 
experts in London. 


Now, the Mahatma letters were received from several 
Adepts in different handwritings, and it is possible to-day to 
give reproductions of them so that anyone who is really 
dispassionate in investigation can come to his own conclusions 
on the matter. 

The six handwritings are : 


1. The handwriting of “К.Н.” 

2. 45 ” ” e M." 

Scu РЕ » "Serapis." 

Ec » » “the Old Gentleman." 

9. ” 35 15 t Hilarion.” 

bow » » “the Disinherited,” Djual 
Khool. 


I shall reproduce these several handwritings. Letters in 
the first five scripts are at Adyar; one in the sixth script is with 
the present owner of the “ Mahatma Letters " reproduced in 
the book The Mahatma Letters, edited by Mr. A. Trevor Barker. 

There was one line of evidence presented to Mr. Richard 


Hodgson which he brushed aside as valueless, and this was the 
5 


д 


Ti 
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precipitation or the mysterious arrival in some phenomenj 
way of letters at a spot when Madame 


Blavatsky wa 
hundreds, if not thousands, of miles away. He took fy 


granted that in each such case some confederate of hers haj 
arranged for the phenomenal appearance of the letter 
Whether that conclusion of his can be held as true may be 
judged from certain facts which I present now. They ar 
not new, as they were known among the Theosophists in 
1885 and afterwards, but the novelty of my presentations 
| that I give illustrations for the first time. 
| At the time of the report of the S. P.R., with the generi 
conclusion that every letter of the Mahatmas must have been | 
\ j concocted in a forged handwriting either by Madame Blavatsky 
" |. ог by Mr. Damodar К. Mavalankar, the aunt of Madame Ble- 
i | vatsky, Madame Nadejda Fadéef, wrote to Colonel Olcott that 
| she had received in the year 1870— that is, five years before 
| the foundation of the Theosophical Society—a letter in a hand: 
" | | writing which evidently is that of the writer “ К.Н. At tbe 
n | time Madame Blavatsky had been away from her family for 
І 


f 

| . 

| "y | a considerable time, and her relations had received no news 

| | T | of her. Writing from Paris on June 26th, 1884, Madame 
| Ul | | Fadéef wrote to Colonel Olcott as follows: 
| | | , 

| 


| Two or three years ago I wrote to Mr, Sinnett in reply to one 
ie of his letters, and I remember telling him what happened eo 
k about a letter which-I received phenomenally, when peli en 
M | М on the other side of the world, and because of that no b 
| | ч t | where she was—which made us deeply anxious. Allour deor 
HEE had ended in nothing. We were ready to believe her s; z : "ds 
n T B. I think it was about the year 1870, or possibly later—! Syris 
T3. letter from him whom I believe you call “ Kouth Humi, i. 
n brought to me in the most incomprehensible and шуа а 
Р y in my house by a messenger of Asiatic etr сой 
t SEE disappeared before my very eyes. This letter, which а жд 
WM to fear anything, and which announced that she was 1n fl vend it fo 
| still, but at Odessa. Immediately upon my return A, = 
you, and I shall be very pleased if it can be of any use to you: | 


; ] 
On her return to Odessa, Madame Fadéef sent d 
Olcott the letter referred to. It is now at Adyar, and ! £ 
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Fic. 1 
The K. H. Letter of 1870 
(exact size) 


WU areata dellad. 7. TAAR. 
« O«4 Cucuue cause е де devoter. COA 
Mlee P al gadi се ou ole. Elle 5 е 

farepauder О Cea gu €. ga «xe, Ge che ne 
бєй. bun EA WE DU Geureuse daun Са. 
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Fic. 2 — i 


The K. H. Letter of 1870 
(exact size) 
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a reproduction of it. (Figs. 1 and 2.) First, the material of 
paper is unusual, as it is what is known as “rice paper” in 
North India and among the Tibetans. The size of the envelope 

is 15 cm. х 122 cm. and the writing on the envelope and on the 
slip of paper inside is in ink. There appears on the envelope à 
the left bottom corner, and written in pencil, an inscription i 
Russian by Madame Fadéef. As the envelope has been partly | 
eaten away by the destructive insects common to tropic | 
countries, there are gaps in her handwriting. The inscription 
of Madame Fadéef translated from the Russian reads : “ Весе. 
ed at Odessa, November 7, about Lelinka, probably from Tibet 
November 11, 1870. Nadejda F."  Lelinka was Madame | 
Blavatsky's pet name (presumably as Nellie is often the pet | 
name in England for Helen). 


| 
the 


Translation | 


'To the Honourable, 
Most Honourable Lady, 
Nadyejda Andreewna Fadeew, 
Odessa. 

| | The noble relations of Madame Н. Blavatsky have no cause 
| | whatsoever for grief. Their daughter and niece has not left this 
| world at all. She is living, and desires to make known to - 
| whom she loves that she is well and quite happy in the veu 
unknown retreat which she has selected for herself. She Mo а 
very ill, but is so по longer; for under the protection of the = 
Sangyas ' she has found devoted friends who guard her physically an 
| T | spiritually. The ladies of her house should therefore remam 


tranquil. Before 18 new moons shall have risen, she will retum | 
to her family. 


The significance of this letter, received by Madame Fadée 
BL in 1870, can only be understood when we compare it with | 
UE the letters of the Master К. Н. received later. We can | 
compare this letter of 1870, written by someone when Madame 
| Blavatsky was thousands of miles away, with those received | 
| by various correspondents later. 
| | н 1 A Tibetan name for the Lord Buddha.—C. J. 
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As I reproduce the letter of 1870 in the К, Н, hand. 
writing, let me reproduce two specimens of the handwritin; 
of Madame Blavatsky, the first written in 1875, and t ^ 
second in 1885. (Figs. 3 and 4.) 

When we come to the K.H. letter of 1870 (Figs. | 
and 2)—though it is not signed “ К. Н.” but by a strange letter 
ог symbol—there are to compare with it a mass of letters in 
that script received by various persons from 1881 onwards 


and signed К.Н. Of those at Adyar I give one received by 


Colonel Olcott in a moving train (Fig. 5), and another by 
Dr. Franz Hartmann phenomenally at Adyar in 1884 (Fig. 0), 


when both Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott were in 
Europe. 


If Mr. R. Hodgson were living he might hold that it was | 


Damodar К. Mavalankar (who was then at Adyar) who wrote 
the letter. We must therefore see what Damodar's hani- 


writing is like. And then we shall see a letter in the K. Hoc 


script received by Damodar himself, and of so intimate 2 
nature that not much common sense will be required to come 
to the conclusion that the К. Н. script is not Damodar’ 
handwriting disguised—as Mr. Hodgson held.’ 


(70 be continued) 


! These two will be reproduced in our next number.—C. J. 


THE INNER VOICE 


By H. BOSMAN 


UCH has been written about the inner voice, the voice of 
the Spirit, but perhaps an attempt to give further 
explanation of its connection with some of the essential 
principles of Theosophy may be justified. How comes it that 
this voice, when heard, is unmistakable, that its dictates are 
the result of no laborious process of reasoning, and that its 
message is definite, direct, essential, going, as it does, with 
incisive clearness to the heart of the question ? The exquisite- 
ly poetic manual, Light on the Path, with its wealth of occult 
intuition, admirably explained in Yogi Ramacharaka's com- 
mentary, provides us with many helpful suggestions on this 
question, but it is for each of us to work out the details. 

The most advanced occultists have found it extremely 
difficult, not to say impossible, to give a precise explanation 
of the relationship between the Spirit of man and the One, 
with the result that, for the student, a thin veil of obscurity 
hangs over this all-important aspect of the matter. However, 
for the purposes of our subject, it is not necessary to consider 
it in detail. To whatever extent the Spirit of man, in its 
essential purity, may or may not partake of the Omniscience 
of the One, it is certain that, in so far as its own activities 
are concerned, it knows. Independent of time or space, it 
has a knowledge of the matter under consideration, which is 
as complete as it is instantaneous, and which therefore must 
come direct from the Source of all. 
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This inner voice, which puts us into intimate and 
immediate contact with the One, is the alpha and | 
omega of every form of mysticism, whatever explana | 


tion (Christian, Oriental, etc.) тау be given of its 

particular nature; it is the most striking and the 

most conclusive evidence, which is given to us during our 

earth-life, of our close dependence on the One. It is when 

we constantly hear this voice, the voice of Eternity, that we 

are able to realize definitely and fully our kinship with the 

One. Jesus Christ, living, as He did, in almost uninterrupted 

| contact with the Father, was the most consummate mystic; 

He was indeed the Messenger of the inner life, which He 

called the kingdom of heaven; and how admirably simple, 

how full of sublime joy, were the explanations He gave of it! 

He realized His complete unity with the Father and always 

lent a most attentive ear to His inner voice. It is when this 

ў | voice becomes familiar to us, that we are in a position really | 

| | | to help others; with the power to help comes the loss of the 
| t sense of separateness, the loss of the sense of loneliness. 


| A great deal of excellent advice has been given regarding 

| | | the manner in which we can succeed in living by the Spirit, 

І and each must follow the line most suited to his needs and 

! | | tendencies. Doubtless the best advice of all was given by 
| li | | Jesus Christ, when He said very briefly and very simply: | 


* Watch and pray." 


SOMETIMES I think that every earthly thing 


Holds the three seeds of prophet, priest and king. 
MASEFIELD 


THE INDWELLING GOD 


THE STORY OF EVOLUTION 
By NITA DAVIES 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. 


The same was in the beginning with God. 

All things were made by Him; and without Him was not 

anything made that was made. 

In Him was life ; and the life was the light of men. 

And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness 

comprehended it not... 

pa Eternal One whose body is the Life of Light, and 

whose nature is Love, ever desires to give. This great 
and boundless Love must give of Itself because of Its 
nature, thus giving, creating and manifesting, and in 
manifesting, ever limiting some part or parts of the Great 
Self. This giving, creating and limiting Itself forms the 
“Law of Sacrifice”. The love being perfect, the sacrifice 
must be absolute and limitation complete. 

To this end a spark from the body of Light plunged into 
utter darkness. It was sent forth in Love, and in Love It 
will ever be guided and protected. As It was formless It 
must enter that which cramps and confines. It, whose motion 
was swifter than ligbtning, drew around Itself the im- 
movable. The pure Spirit took as Its dwelling-place the 
heaviest and grossest of matter. 


Thus the “Spark,” the “Son,” is equal t : 
Godhead but not in manhood. quac to 6а dà 
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| Wishing to grow in wisdom and knowledge, to know 


all things, to accomplish all things, It found Itself turned oy 
of the Garden of Eden. The gateway into the garden was 
barred by an Angel with a flaming sword, so that re-entry 
was now impossible until all was accomplished and It was 
able to say: “It is finished.” 
Being naked or pure Spirit, It wished to clothe Itself, so 
drew around Itself a garment which would hide It completely, 
The Divine Urge (sent by Love to accompany the pilérim 
on his journey) is the child of “ Bliss and Pain”. All thing 
are in pairs. One without the other cannot manifest, The 
great Urge desires one end, and that is “ Manifestation,” ani 
in manifesting It takes innumerable forms, and having 
innumerable forms, gains all experience whereby “ That” 
which set out on Its pilgrimage shall clothe Itself in Light, 
From Light It came and to Light It is ever striving to 


| return. | 
| | | The child of Bliss and Pain being of the nature d 
| | | | " suffering" used this Urge as the great force whereby ti 
| || end would be accomplished. Ever to escape "suffering 
| 


| It sought for a more and more evolved dwelling-place. 
| Suffering has in itself, equally blended, the two one 

| | | | elements, '*Bliss and Pain”. Bliss is the Substance 0 
| | 


the Father, and Pain that which always соо | 
coming forth into manifestation ; the breaking of the bon j 
the severing apart of that which binds; the giving UP , 


| m | the cherished form. ee 
| I" ; The young pilgrim, at the commencement, 1$ Ee = 
| ud | the utmost. “That, That Is,” lies bound, burie 

| $ з 

| 


imprisoned іп darkness, oppression, heaviness, (n 

ү apparently alone, blinded into unconsciousness, bound by 

W | weight of the heaviest and densest matter. ons of 75 
| ! pass in this sleep, and in this sleep It dreams of Its x 
| Light. In striving to awaken, we can imagine It treatin 
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the matter which held It as Its enemy, and crying as 
David did : 


Attend unto my cry; for I am brought very low: deliver 
me from my persecutors; for they are stronger than І. Bring my 
soul out of prison, that I may praise Thy name. 


In striving to cast off the weight of heaviness, crying 


in agony of soul : 


I seek to move and I cannot move; I cry for light, and all 
is darkness. 


Hear my prayer, O Lord, give ear to my supplications: in 
Thy faithfulness answer me, and in Thy righteousness . . . For 
the enemy hath persecuted my soul; he hath smitten my life down 
to the ground; he hath made me to dwell in darkness r 
Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed within me; my heart within 
me is desolate. I remember the days of old ; I meditate on all Thy 
works; | muse on the work of Thy hands . . . Hear me speedily, 
0 Lord: my spirit faileth: hide not Thy face from me : 
Quicken me, O Lord, for Thy name's sake: for Thy righteousness 
sake bring my soul out of trouble. 


, 


Those who ever answer the cry of the oppressed sent 
to the “Lords of Flame” to send their Fire-Angels to rend 
the earth asunder and open the prison-doors, that Liíe 
might pass into fuller and greater manifestation. Ever 
obedient, they came to the aid of “ That," which was to 
pass outward. The earth trembled and shook, and cried 
with a loud voice; for great and mighty were the birth- 
pangs of the released one: but the hills clapped their hands 
for joy; for Pain is ever intermingled with Bliss. 

The Guardian Angel of the awakening Life said: “ Thou 
hast learned the great lesson of endurance; thou hast received 
the * Baptism of Fire,’ so now thou shalt reflect the Light.” 

Finding that the great darkness had vanished, and that 
Its new form was clear and shining, the Life within sang 
for joy. It sparkled and flashed and reflected the Light, 
until It was blinded by Its own radiance, little dreaming in 
Its new-found joy that Its brilliant home was a veritable 
prison-house. 


7 
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The Divine Urge ever Wishing to arouse the blinded 
consciousness (this time blinded by light instead d 
darkness) sang to It a song of Hope; of the possibility 
of Its being able to weave Its form into steadfast manifestation 
The gorgeous colourings, It was able only to reflect; ani 
Its dwelling was a prison whose walls, however beautify 
they had appeared, were fixed and immovable. Thus was 
suffering caused. 

The Angel sang of a time when It would be cramped 
no longer, when It would be able to cover all things with 
Itself; make of Itself a covering for the old prison-house, 
and use it as a stepping-stone to higher things. The Ап 
who loved the soul of the jewel, sang: “ Pass on, pass or, 
Thou hast learned the lesson of Beauty, pass on into fuller 
manifestation.” 

In Its great desire to cover and beautify the earth, li 
manifested chiefly in the colour of hope and sympathy. 
With the power of changing Its form more rapidly, It had 
many joys, but oh! so many more difficulties. To enable 
| It to expand Its form, It found Itself dependent on many 
things. It had to learn to absorb the rays of the sun; 

withstand the deluge of rain and the mighty wings of the 
| wind. It had to learn to fasten Itself firmly to the rocks, 
and through these anchors, to draw sustenance to Itself. , 
\ Through suffering It was urged to greater and greater 
development. The great suffering going hand in hand with 
| Bliss, or Creative Energy, taught It to reproduce Itsel 
| after Its kind. А 

The Angels who care for, and tend these sweet lorms 
of beauty, ever aiding and teaching the Life to show = 
in more and more beautiful and complex forms, harkene 
to the sweet Song of Praise that Life sang: 


—- 


, oft 
I am happy, I have my roots firmly fixed; I am wooed by § 
zephyrs ; І am kissed by the cool dews. 
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1 am loved for my beauty and sweetness ; Iama child of my 
Father, for I watch His Face from the first silvery beam in the 
East, until the last rosy-gold cloud has vanished in the West. 


Then I endeavour to close myself, for in the dark I am afraid. 
When Hope entered my breast, Fear came also. 


Without the aid of both I should have died ; I was ever afraid 
of being lost,and strove under all conditions and circumstances to 


reproduce Myself. Thus have I gained great “ Strength of Purpose ". 


Even yet I am not satisfied; for although I put out clinging 
tendrils to draw myself upward, ever upward, although I throw 
out mighty arms, I cannot reach the “Source of Light". It is 
Light, Light I am ever striving to reach—I am held back, I struggle 
ever with my enemy. 


The Angels answer: “ Having learned the great lessons 
of Endurance, Beauty and Strength of Purpose, Thou shalt 
now build a form for Thyself whereby Thou canst move 
from place to place; Thou shalt take on myriads of forms 
of every size, shape and colour, in which Thou shalt learn 
very many lessons, having also many more and greater 
difficulties. Now instead of feeling Thyself as one, Thou 
shalt learn the lesson of separateness, to teach Thee to protect 
and guard. For the young given forth from thy body will 
be helpless, and will depend on Thee for nourishment, 
warmth and shelter. Thou shalt learn to protect Thyself 
against heat, cold, wind and rain, make for Thyself weapons 
whereby Thou canst get Thy food, grow claws, teeth, eyes and 
ears. Thou must take whatever Thou canst to feed Thy 
young ; give of Thy energies, Thy strength, courage and 
cunning ; ever taking and ever giving, even to Thy form. 
This great Law of Sacrifice is immutable. Thou must ever 
be on Thy guard, must learn to fight; Thou shalt often be 
vanquished, but must ever strive to conquer. For this end 
Thou must ever manifest in pairs. When Thou crawlest 
in the dust, it shall humble Thee; when Thou soarest aloft 
Thou shalt be filled with ecstasy.” 

“ Now (sang the Life) І shall reach the home of Light; 
I shall build for myself that by which I can perceive the 
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Light; that by which I can reach it; I shal 


l spread 
myself 


I shall 
I shall beautify myself. 


nd fearless, 1 shall dive 
deep into the sea, I shall run with swift steps on the earth, 


I shall hear my own when they cry to me, and 1 shal 
answer in sound, I shall lay me down to rest and shall 
awaken to fresh courage. At last I am free.” 

“Oh! Thou dear one, Thou who art ever blinded by 
Thy form, Thou hast yet the hardest lessons of all to learn, 
Thou must now come out and stand by Thyself, individually 
and alone. Although Thou hast to think of Thyself a 
separate for the building of character, now Thou mus 
learn that there is no such thing as separateness, Tho 


, and soar in the air upward, ever upward. 
sing morning, noon and night; 


I shall grow strong and mighty a 


must learn that all Life is One; and that Thy life is patt | 


of the great Life, the Source of all, . . . ‘The Worl 
became flesh. . .’ 

“ Now, О Child of God, stand forth in Thy last and truly 
splendid form. Into this Thou shalt come back and back 
over and over again until all Life's lessons are learned; unti 
Thou canst know Thyself from Thy form. Thou must 
learn to understand and obey the laws under which Thou 
livest. Thou hast had joy in the past, also sorrow and pain; 
these, now, shall be multiplied a thousand-fold." | | 

Through long long ages, Life knew little difference n 
the change of form; but gradually It found It was E 
power over those forms of life through which It had ex^ 
It was striving still to conquer, to get, and to hold for Itse i 
It must now learn, through great pain and suffering, to sor 

these things for others. Life, having striven through count ie 
ages with matter foreign to Itself, treating it always as " 
enemy (though perhaps not consciously), feeling cage 
bruised from the chains of bondage, had developed 8 
evolved what we call passions and evil tendencies. 


| 
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In reality there is no evil. It is the great Urge ever 
pushing from within, and the unanswering quality of the 
form, that causes restlessness, chafing and irritability, which 
isinharmony. All so-called “sin” is *inharmony ”. 

When the Dweller within, through countless ages of 
small successes and giant failures learned somewhat to conquer 
the “House of Illusion,” He began to feel and know that 
He was Something greater than any or all of the forms 
which He had inhabited. He now was great enough to 
know that He could yet become greater. This was the 
turning-point, before Him the most difficult period of all 
His long journey. 

It was at this stage His Guardian Angel spoke to Him. 
The Angel did not sing His message now His charge was no 
longer a child. He spoke in a firm voice, low and strong, 
vibrant with deep sympathy; for He knew the dark night 
through which the Soul must pass, before It entered into the 
perfect day. This was the Angel’s message: 

“Thou, O Soul of man, through countless ages hast 
been held in bondage built up of illusion. Thou must break 
the chains, pull down the walls, and scatter every particle 
to the four winds of heaven. Thou must come out naked 
and alone. Thou art great, Thou art in likeness and sub- 
stance One with the Father. Thy true home is the Light. 
Thou shalt see, from time to time, glimpses of that Light. 
When Thou hast learnt to know Thyself One with all 
creation, dost feel deep compassion for all living things, and 
canst love all as thou lovest Thyself, Thou shalt be taken into 
the Eternal Splendour where dwelleth a great calm and a 
peace which passeth understanding. That which Thou hast 
sought through the ages shall be Thine.” 

Now, in vision, the Angel showed the Path which His 
eet must tread. He saw the thorns and rugged sharp rocks 
over which He must walk, barefoot and alone. 
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He saw, on the Mount, the cross upon which He must 
crucity all, all that was still precious to Him. He heard; 
voice that said: “I am the Light of the World; he thei 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
Light of Life." 

He was shaken to the foundations of His being; He 
bowed low before the Voice; then lifted glad, sorrowful eyes 
to the cross. As yet He only dimly sensed all He had to pass 
through, before He reached that cross. He often, often failed, 
and was bowed down with bitterness; He felt so desolate, s 
alone. At these times He was like a man devoid of the 
senses of sight and smell, coming into contact with a rosebush 
in full bloom. Не perceived neither beauty of colour nor the 


sweetness of perfume, but felt only the thorns which encircled 
His brows. 


to break through that which enclosed it. This was а сол 
scious awakening; the attempt to raise Himself to His ful 
stature, the stretching out of the arms which would fain 
enfold all living things. The travail and pain of the birth- 
pangs were great, and the suffering intense. The Path was 
to be one of suffering as well as of intense joy, until that 
last great agony when all the bonds were wrenched asunder, 
and the living conscious stricken “ One ” cried: 

My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ? 

In the dark agony the Spirit let go Its hold of everything 
that bound It, and received Its Baptism of Fire. In deep 
tones It breathed: “It is finished." i 

Lo! and behold! there was Light, Light Eternal, an 
Peace, Heavenly Peace, with Joy unspeakable. 


perso АЙ 
All this pain was caused by the Christ within, striving | 
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ARE GURUS NECESSARY? 


By J. K. DAJI 


I a man understands what he is seeking, knows which road 

to take from his own inner knowledge, intuition and 
conviction, and fearlessly treads the path of righteousness with 
love and reason, loving more and more, and thinking more 
and more impersonally through experience, he needs no per- 
sonal Guru; for he lives under the guidance of the “ Divinity 
in Man that shapes his plan," and his intelligence takes him 
to the realm of pure consciousness, which is the consummation 
of human life. Such blessed ones are rare; most people do 
not know which road to take and therefore need a sign-post to 
show it. Competent personal Gurus are sign-posts; they open 
the mind’s eye, make one see one’s way and introduce one to 
the Guru of Gurus—the Truth within, the “ Divinity in Man 
that shapes his plan ". 

As a rule, to which there are exceptions, Gurus are in- 
competent, some of them being *' graceless zealots " or cheats, 
and some “cheat themselves and gain the world’s assent ". 
Some seek money, some followers, and some adoration. Asa 
rule, to which there are laudable exceptions, the work of Gurus 
has been the materialization of spiritual ideas, the desecration 
of sacred ideas, and the maintenance of idol-worship, image- 
worship and hero-worship. The black magic of unduly 
developed psychic faculties is the secret of the influence of 
incompetent Gurus over their dupes. Moreover, some partly 
competent Gurus have made serious mistakes and taught some 


oc 
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methods of breathing and concentration that have 


; ruined the; 
followers in body and mind. =: 


What to do without Personal Gurus? 


How to seek Truth ber se ? How to serve God (Truth)? 
How to find God (Truth) ? 
He serveth God, who serveth Man, | 
ere lies no other way; 
He findeth God, who findeth Self 
Through service day by day. 
How to find self * through service day by day"? 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear; 


And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


The 


above-mentioned words of English poetry are echoes 
| of the following teachings of Religion : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1. Act (in the right way) without seeking fruit d 
| | action, Spee he 
2. Worship without distinction (sense of separateness). 

| HINDUISM 

| l. Consider the various forms of impurity, and deter | 
LIM | mine to keep away from them. 


LS as 


2. Consider the importance of serenity of mind а | 
| determine to keep an even mind under al 
| circumstances, 
| BUDDHISM 


| 1. Choose good, not evil; be good, not mean. 
| | ] 2. Purity-righteousness is the best good; is арр 
| ness. Happiness is to him, who is pure-righte 
ous for Truth (highest purity-righteousness). 

ZOROASTRIANISM 
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1. Weigh all things and hold fast to that which is 


good. | 
. 2, Cherish and work for “ Реасе on earth ; goodwill 
to теп”. 


CHRISTIANITY 
Unseen Gurus 


The Founders of the Faiths are with us and other unseen 
helpers are working with them for world-progress, for the 


d one far-off Divine Event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


They are watching and helping altruistic workers, some 
of whom have seen the form and heard the voice of their 
Love-Thought. All we have to do to secure their help is to 
work unselfishly for “һе greatest good of the greatest 
number”. Through their agency, as well as by the agency 
of the Guru and of the Law of Love-Thought, earnest truth- 
seekers now and then come across competent personal Gurus 
in waking consciousness, and spiritual Gurus in sleep, and get 
from them the guidance they intensely desire and think of. 

Forty years ago, when I intensely desired to know what 
was in my way, a friend came to my dispensary to inform me 
about the wonderful clairvoyance of a newly-arrived Yogi 
and offered to take me to him. I went with him and asked: 
"What is in my way ?" He replied without looking at me: 
“А man is unmarried. He is giving nice lectures. Giving 
good instructions to people is very good; but he desires 
people to love him in return for his good teaching. That 
ambition is in his way." Then looking at me with piercing 
eyes, he added: ““ Jab tag lobha hae, tab lag jog nahi” (While 
there is ambition, there is no union). 

Five years ago, I felt there was something else in my 
way, and intensely desired to know what it was. During 


sleep I saw an august form passing by my side and said to it: 
8 : 


л Ail: — — 
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" Will you kindly tell me what is in my way?” Tt paused 
looked at me with compassion, and replied «Wis 
pleasure; two things are in your way—religion and ci 
prejudice. Religion was : 


made {ог man, 
religion." 


not man fy 


Continuous Guidance 


Continuous guidance by a personal Guru ог unseen 


helper, or Antar or Inner Guru, is not necessary nor benefici] 


Each one must feel and think for himself and act upon 
his own initiative. At times, 


one may need warning 
or guidance, and 


better for him. Antar Guru, unseen helpers and compe 
tent personal Gurus do not unnecessarily interfere with any- 


one's freedom of thought and action; incompetent Guns | 


and other graceless zealots do so, and by so doing, they à 
immense harm. Competent Gurus promote “ Self-reverence, 
Self-knowledge, Self-control” ; idol-worship, hearsay know: 
ledge and guru-control constitute the curse of chelaship 
under incompetent Gurus, as well as that of the current con 
of religion. 


The following criticism of modern Christianity applies o 
all current religions : 


Christianity is the life and teaching of Christ; Churchianity, 


the life and teaching of the Church; and the two are as wide apart 
as the Poles. 


Bach to the Founders 


Let us return to the founders of the Faiths and live right 
lives as they teach, with freedom of thought and action, 
instead of changing the cage of incompetent саа 
zation for the cage of incompetent Guru-organization ; 20 
when we deserve, we shall get the guidance of competent 
personal Gurus. 


the less frequently he needs it the | 


| 


| 
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Concluding Remarks 


' Our birth is a sleep and a forgetting ”. and * the Soul is 
dead that slumbers,” since “ things are not what they seem ”. 
Hence a Guru is necessary to awaken one and prepare one to 
see, recollect and know oneself. To meet that requirement 
the “ First Guru ” is within ourselves, and “ Unseen Helpers л 
known as sons of God, saviours and Masters are with us. 
They cannot help or save us unless we help or save our- 
selves, but they can show us the way to save ourselves, viZ., 
the way to * God, who is our Home ". 

Graceless zealots of various denominations, such as 
priests, Gurus and leaders of organizations spoil their blind- 
folded followers by coaching them, instead of suggesting 
intelligent freedom, and inculcating choice of right action 
(Nishkama Karma, or Purity-Righteousness for Truth). 
That is why Krishnaji is opposed to current belief in God, 
Masters and Religions. He is not tearing the essential; he 
is tearing the veil of unessentials that has been covering 
and binding the essential. Не says it is in consideration of 
the desire at the back that he is opposed to all that. The 
desire at the back is self-seeking and not altruistic. Мар sees 
things upside down ; that is why he is going down-hill, while 
trying to go up-hill. That is why religions, Gurus and 
organizations take him down-hill, and that is why Krishnaji 
I$ opposed to them. 


Supreme and sole in shadowed lands, 
The Fort of rule and habit stands. 


People “ servile to themselves obey " and keep themselves 
imprisoned in that Fort. Let us inspire people to come out of 
that Fort and be free to think, free to act, free to see and say 
the Truth, free to discern and do the Right, and the question 
of Gurus will take care of itself. 

“ Peace to ай beings." 
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PREJUDICE 
Bv H. VAN GELDER 


i is an amusing and perhaps tragic feature of modem 
Theosophical life to divide itself into factions of exceed: 
ingly intolerant opinion. This seems always to have been: 
characteristic of certain members of the Movement, but i 
has been greatly enhanced lately by the appearance of a пет 
“Star” on the horizon, and a particularly upsetting one 2 
that. Upsetting, that is, to the pet comforting notions wit 
which many Theosophists have snugly cushioned their live 
against the pricks of reality. Of course this arouses their 
indignation, for to have their cushions taken away forces them 
to rely on their own defences, to which exercise they ate mi 
used. It is a similar feeling as to having one's blankets pull 
off on a wintry morning by a mischievous member of the 
household. 
It is an understandable fact that most people do not like 
to think for themselves. They prefer someone else 
that for them, upon which they use those opinions ed 
own, an unconscious plagiarism, as it were. Of course, it n 
common phenomenon anywhere, but in such a gens 
the Theosophical, it seems rather strange and foreign om 
ideals. After all, we ostensibly joined the Society i 
purpose of studying Occultism (which necessitates еа = 
and not merely absorbing in parrot-like fashion) and е 
а life of Brotherhood. It is just in these matters 
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Theosophists seem to be extraordinarily deficient (extraordi- 
narily, because it is their specific purpose). 

1 think the reason for this lies for the most part with 
the motive for joining the Society. Many joined with the 
idea of getting something personal from Theosophy, and not of 
giving something to it. This “‘ something " differs with the 
various types, but in the majority of cases it was personal 
gain in “knowledge” or “position”. This article is con- 
cerned only with the latter. “ Position " may here be defined 
as spiritual authority. Naturally many of these people try to 
deceive themselves (successfully as it seems) into thinking 
that it was from altruistic motives, but if only they were 
bonest with themselves, they would have to admit the truth 
of the above assertion. By perhaps an unfortunate set of 
circumstances, these were encouraged by some leaders in 
their efforts to gratify their personal ambitions in the hope of 
actually obtaining such a coveted “position” as that of a 
pupil of the Masters. ОЁ course, their efforts were merely 
derogatory to themselves, because personal ambition is in the 
end a destructive force and recoils on the heads of those who 
are ruled by it. 

Then their comforting notions were ruthlessly destroyed 
by one whose spiritual authority seemed illimitable, but who 
actually denied spiritual authority and denounced the fallacy 
of crutches, i.e., depending on the authority of others with the 
consequences of.development of parrot attributes. He forced 
these unfortunate people back on themselves. This upset 
them greatly, of course; all their pet theories, especially 
about the Masters, seemed to be crumbling into dust. They 
felt naked, uncomfortable, confused. With the really sincere 
people (with whom we are not concerned in this article) this 
had a salutary effect. They began to think over the teach- 
ings they had heard and formed conclusions for themselves, 
probably what their various leaders intended. There were 
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however several good earnest peo 
who took things in a different 


them. Some “sat on the fence” 


ple, perhaps not so sincere, 
Way. A panic swept over 


and watched the struggle 
to see how it would end. Some turned entirely around 


and denounced all their former leaders and views, Some 
banded themselves together to protect themselves against 
the pin-pricks of Truth. Among these last the most cours 
geous, apparently, in America and a few in Europe 


published some books, which I shall not name, to prove | 


that the spiritual authority of Krishnamurti (never claimed 
by him) was not valid, and that their old comfortable 
interpretations of the teachings of their leaders were corre. 
Difference of opinion is very good to sharpen the wits 
with, when it occurs in good-natured, friendly debate. But 
not content with this, or perhaps, because it had little effect 
(another proof perhaps of their hankering after authority), 
they adopted personal tactics and some of them went even 
so far as to use the alleged authority of the Masters for 
their assertions. Of course these things are quite ridiculous 
but they show the misconceptions people still have about 
the Great Ones and also that the spirit of Brotherhood has 
not sufficiently impressed itself on the minds of certam 
members of the Theosophical Society. It is strange that 
*unorthodox " opinions are violently denounced by 8000 
members while tolerance is one of the principles ot the 
constitution of the Society. I wish to point out that this 
“sect” feeling is a symptom of a wrong motive lor joining 
the Movement. 
There have been written many books, articles, etc., on 
the Masters and Their work, but the sense of Their n 
does not seem to have penetrated into many of the Sn 
our fellow-members. This goes to show that these — 
do not go to the trouble of studying any of these books, а 
prefer to accept what others tell them. Not that books à 
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the ideal way of learning things, but at least they give us 
the starting-points for our own experiences. 

It is peculiar that the majority of people require an idol 
lo satisfy their feelings of possession. They like to think of 
itas their very own ; even if they have to bow down before 
it, they do that with pleasure. In the silence of the night 
they whisper to it their intimate and petty little secrets, 
expecting, perhaps, that their prayers will be heard. Such 
is the attitude some adopt towards the Masters. Others 
think of Them as mysterious high beings, quite remote from 
their daily lives. These hazy notions are of course quite 
useless and in many cases harmful. I have no wish to 
reiterate all that has been said about the Masters, but I 
would like to suggest to my fellow-members that the occult 
life must be regarded from a practical and common-sense 
point of view, and that there is no need for any purely 
theoretical and vague idealism. Just as common sense is 
needed in physical life, so is it necessary to spiritual life, 
only more so. There are some who, perhaps, having certain 
gifts denied to others, in their eagerness or ambition, may 
think themselves infallible, especially on the delicate subject 
of the Masters. But before they accept anything as coming 
from the Masters, let them examine it well with their 
common sense and if that approves, let them submit it, if 
such be their wish, to the judgment of their fellows. Do 
not let them state it as an authoritative assertion to be 
accepted without question. For it is human to err, and we are 
as yet far from being perfect. Do not let us accept anything 
= parrot-like fashion; it is understanding we need and not 
blind faith. So let us think things over quietly and come to 
к reasonable conclusion. All hysterical emotionalism merely 
ee Ае 
mo still voice of the Intuition is 
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The Masters are a reality, 


Such a reality as can Scarcely 
be realized by us, 


living a life among illusionary ani 
impermanent phenomena. They have said that to reach 
Them and understand Them we should leave our world ¢ 
irritation, confusion and illusion, 
in which peace, harmony and 
supreme. Let us forget our 


to come to Theirs 
understanding тей 


petty faults and per- 
sonal prejudices. It is probable that much of the present 


| 

| 

| confusion arises out of а lack of a sense of humor 
| | Therefore, let us laugh together, and good-humouredly allow 
| | each one of us his or her beliefs. Let us cultivate a зепе( 
\ humour and not indulge in wordy hysterics, which mijli 
| prove amusing reading, but аге rather undignified. Ani 
above all let us keep the much-abused names of our revered 


| . * H ч 
it Masters out of the petty squabbles, in which some of u 
| B. needlessly engage. 


NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


There are many who join the Society because of il 
| INE magnificent ideals of tolerance and high purpose in alli 
li | concerns human welfare. These have no thought of " posi 

tion” or advancement or bowing down to idols. When | 
| | | address the public I appeal to them to join the Society ni 


кр і iet v's ideals for 

к ee because of Occultism, but because of the Scie А E 

i Үн! бү | human betterment. When denouncing the foib es 0 ed 
i wi | sophists, it is as well to remember that there is an apprecia 


— he 
44 number of members who want to be members, 1n с e á 
quarrels of Theosophical groups, because the Society 
them a broad-minded, humanitarian organization. 


Resolutions at the Third Congress of the Theosophical 
Federation in South America 


qus main resolutions adopted by the Congress, at Santiago, 
Chile, were the following : 

* The Third Congress of the Theosophical Federation 
| of South America, as a result of the consideration of the 
| matters presented by the Federated Societies, determines : 

* That in a firm adherence to the principles and funda- 
| 


THEOSOPHY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


mentals of the Theosophical Society and in their practical 
application is to be found the solution of all problems calling 
for solution. Therefore, the one obligation of every member 
of the Theosophical Society is to live its groundwork, that is 
to say, to make of Brotherhood a living and livable ideal, 
working for the purpose of : 

*(a) Effecting and promoting the formation of 

fraternal nuclei, without distinction of creed, race, caste, sex, 
| nationality, social position, etc. ; 

*(b) Studying by comparative method the different 
philosophies, religions, sciences and arts, to the end of 
acquiring an understanding of the means of making livable 
the ideal of Brotherhood between the men and women who 
profess and practise them ; 

*(c) Studying the occult laws of nature and the 
latent powers and faculties of all men, with the sole and 


unique object of employing one's own capacities and powers 
9 
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in the service of Humanity, considering this Service dis 
interested to the same extent as the activities of 
“The Third Congress likewise declares : 
“That within the present external Structure of th 
Theosophical Society is comprised the emanation of relate 
collateral movements, such as those already existing in th: 
Theosophical Order of Service, Round Table, Practical Ide 
list, etc., capable of collecting the dispersed potential energies 
and directing the same energies in order to obtain a develop: 
ment of the collective intellectual power toward more spiritui 
levels; and that a movement of the members of the Ther 
sophical Society within that meaning, according to lh 
temperament and idiosyncrasy of each of them, creating її 
augmenting those social organizations is comprised within 
the limits of activity which the world needs at this hour.” 


the fraternity, 


OF THE LODGES 


** The Third Congress of the Theosophical Federation d 

South America reminds the Lodges which compose it tha 
the maximum efficiency which they may attain is reached: 

*(a) If the Lodges are centres of harmony in which 

the relations of the members are characterized by courteous 

dealing and by the culture which they exert themselves 

: ~ ef (p) If they preserve in all its strength their ж 

rence to the principle of Brotherhood as «M Е 

principle of the Theosophical Society and maintain а comp : 
autonomy of the Society and Lodges in their relations W 
r subsidiary movements ; 

cc ice I they so sd that the fundamental fer 

of the Ancient Wisdom and the lessons which. may е 

from new inventions be presented to the public in mee? 
simple form, adapted to the needs of the average in W 

one lives ; 
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* (а) If they recognize that co-operation in work is the 
most efficient method and that it is necessary to remind 
members that the results of the labours of the Lodges depend 
upon discipline and the spirit of work ; 

* (e) If they recognize that the principal end of study 
and work in the Lodges is that of developing a group of 
active and disinterested servants who express in their own 
lives the principle of Brotherhood. 

* Therefore, the Third Congress exhorts its South 
American Sections : 

* To pay special and pre-eminent attention to the study 
of the vital problems presented by the period of transition 
through which the world is passing, of the ambient in which 
it lives, analyzing and solving them in the light of the ideals 
of Theosophy and of the principle of Brotherhood. 

“That the Theosophical nuclei interest themselves 
in all human problems, so acting that Theosophy and its 
intermediary, the Theosophical Society, be like sunbeams 
which illumine and vivify all without mingling with the 

illumined and vivified matter ; 

“ Апа finally, that the greater spiritual necessities of 

Latin America, which appear to adjust themselves to their 
collective Dharma аге: 
| " The cultivation of the emotions and of sentiment by 
| the spread of artistic culture in all social strata.” 


BECAUSE our Society is a spiritual Society and because it believes 
| that man is fundamentally divine and not devilish, that reason is a 
| Precious possession and not a snare, that intellect needs freedom to 
| investigate every subject, that the Beautiful, the Good, the True, 
| have only to be seen in order io be loved, therefore we trust our 
Society to the inspiration of great Ideals, rather than to any narrow 
creed or code of laws. 
ANNIE BESANT 
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A THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITY 


Bv E. M. WHYTE 


By their fruits ye shall know them. 


LI sometimes wonders what, when the time comes іх 

a true estimate to be made of the life-work of Anni 
Besant, will appear to the thoughtful of that day to bei 
greatest achievement. Writing whilst she is still with us 
but when her work on earth in this incarnation is probably 
finished, it is possible to glance at the forty-four years of he 
life as a Theosophist and to pick out the high-lights by which 
posterity will recognize her greatness. Amongst these Educo: 
tion, and particularly Educational Work in India, will surel 
claim a front place. 

The Hindu University owes its existence to the inspite 
tion and years of work put into the Central Hindu College ani 
School at Benares. When this work with its great traditions 
and fine prospects, had been safely handed over to its natural 
guardians, Mrs. Besant's inspiration set on foot another anda 
widespread scheme of education for Indian youth of both 
sexes. This was the Theosophical Educational Trust, a direti 
offshoot from the Theosophical Society, from which were 
drawn many of the teachers, as well as the sympathy ani 
financial assistance which was necessary to start so great an 
undertaking. For under the T. E. T. a number of кө 
were started in different parts of India, as well as the = 
flourishing Co-Educational School at Letchworth, Englano, 
The first of these schools in India was at Madanapalle, the 
birthplace of J. Krishnamurti, where an already existing boys 
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High School was taken over by the Trust, as its first unit, 
and designated the Theosophical High School. This opened 
a new era of educational activity under Theosophical auspices, 
with work which was of course seriously hampered, but never 
wholly extinguished, in the difficult years which followed. 

To-day, indeed, it would seem that another cycle is 
beginning, and that we may look forward to great develop- 
ments along the lines of Theosophical education, and the 
purpose of this article is to try to interest some readers of 
THE THEOSOPHIST in one—perhaps the oldest—of our existing 
institutions. To many Theosophists the surest and safest method 
of propaganda is to offer such light and wisdom as we may 
have gained through its study, to the opening minds and 
hearts of those in younger bodies, offering it in the only way 
in which it is likely to be acceptable, by the living of the 
Theosophic life in their midst, which does not of course 
preclude frank explanations, in response to questions, of the 
specific interpretations of life which our philosophy gives. 
It is inspiration of this kind which appears to permeate the 
institution of which I write. 

On July 21st and 22nd Madanapalle Theosophical College 
celebrated its entrance upon a new phase of its career, in a 
gathering of boys, past and present, teachers past and present, 
and visitors from Adyar and elsewhere. For two days, 
in the College compound, surrounded by beautiful hills, 
and with a freshness of air derived from an altitude of nearly 
3,000 ft., boys and visitors alike enjoyed a series of delights, 
embracing meetings, in the dignified and beautiful (though as 
yet unfinished) Besant Hall—where every day the whole 
College and School meets for Morning Dedication; an 
Shae of Physical Culture; the opening of the new 
Ladies Hostel for the resident girl students, who are learn- 
ing to study side by side with their boy comrades; a small 
Art Gallery in which are hung some gems of modern Indian 
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painting—the Chitralayam—where under the Principal’ 
siastic and informative guidance may be developed a 
taste for and understanding of the beauties of Ind 
and other events which it would take too long to chronicle, 

With characteristic Indian hospitality the guests wer 
entertained at meals on several occasions, both in the Bhojano. 
sala or Indian dining room, and in Besant Hall where, ai 
the Old Boys’ Dinner, the rows of white-clad figures back ti 
back, each sitting cross-legged on the floor in front of a beau 
ful green plantain leaf, on which were hospitably placed litte 
heaps of the varied constituents of an Indian meal (and we 
to the Westerner who ignorantly quaffs the innocent-looking 
beverage, which he afterwards finds to be pepper water)—wa 
a sight to be remembered. 

But perhaps what struck one most during the whole 
week of our visit was the spirit of perfect friendliness ani 
camaraderie which seemed to prevail between Principal ani 
staff, and between masters and students. Rigidity, timidity, 
formality were all conspicuous by their absence, and yel the 
profound reverence and admiration of the students for thei 
Principal was at all times evident; and withal was ever an 
eager watching for the comic story or the kindly joke which 
might be counted on to lighten more serious talk. 

For those who know Dr. Cousins it will not be necessary 
to say that in him the College has found an ideal Principal, 
one who can share in the aspirations and desire for progres 
of the most studious, but who also brings the touch of cultural 
beauty ; who can unseal the fountains of true emotion, Ja 
open the eyes of youth to see and appreciate the #000, 
true, the beautiful in directions where they have not before 
sought for it. 

Теш» the spirit of Theosophy, in its widest sense, broods 
over this centre of young life; and perhaps no surer o 
exists of spreading that spirit amongst the Indian youth 0 
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to-day, in whose hands will be placed the great destinies of the 
next fifty years, than that of helping on the physical plane 
to preserve such an institution. For alas! the life of the 
Madanapalle Theosophical College is threatened, and unless 
it can obtain—or show fair likelihood of obtaining— within the 
year a lakh of rupees, (between £7,000-8,000) it is threatened 
by the University of Madras with having its status as a 
College withdrawn. Such an event would be disastrous, so 
that friends who desire to avert it should quickly get into touch 
with the Principal, and see whether they can help in some of 
the schemes being set on foot to raise the required funds. 

I cannot better conclude this brief account than by 
quoting from the College Magazine (Reconstruction number) 
the words of one of the masters: 


Yet the College, as we know it, is not so much the buildings 
and the prospects as the varied life of the community that forms the 
College. It is far more than the place we see and its goal is much 
greater than the tale of what has been. 


For though its riches are yet the unrealized wealth of dreams 
and aspirations, it is an offspring of noble minds and devoted hearts, 
growing with a race that is to be. Strange and mysterious have been 
its ways, like those which attend life in the flesh; but the streaks of a 
fresh dawn are on it, and “ the glad signal is broad in the sky” . . . 
Life in the College is, in one phrase, “ Work and Worship ”. 


NOTE BY C. JINARAJADASA 


In the description of Dr. Besant’s educational activities, menti 
ought to be made of the organization by her of the аасы 
scheme of the Society for the Promotion of National Education, with 
its University with Rabindranath Tagore as Chancellor and Dr 
.Subramania Iyer as Vice-Chancellor, with its Training College 
for Teachers, and Agricultural and Commercial Colleges. [t had on 
its Board nearly all the National leaders. The T.E.T. became a part 
of the S,P.N.E. The whole magnificent scheme lost ground when 
ше Nt Co-operation movement began, because Dr. Besant was 
1t. 
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THE REAL MAKING OF THE 
INDIAN NATION 


BEING A PLEA FOR A THEOSOPHICAL UNIVERSITY 
AT ADYAR 


By B. S. RAMASUBBIER 


HE right lead in this noble task comes from our beloved 

Master К. H., and His assurance of strong protection lj 
the “Brothers,” in the extract given below, is worthy o 
attention by members of the Theosophical Society : 

* And instead of doubting, thank heaven, if you have: 
patriotic heart beating in your breast, that there are afer 
‘Brothers’ yet left to India, to watch over her interests, an 
protect her in hours of danger ; since in their hourly intres 
in$ sellishness none of her sons seem to ever remember they 
have a Mother—degraded, fallen down, and trampled unie 
the feet of all, of conquerors and of the conquered—stil 
Mother." (Italics mine.) | 

No stronger words of rebuke are needed for the sons 0! 
India to bestir them to action. Ever since those memorable 
words have reached us, are we many, sufficiently many, who 
can say with hands on our hearts that we have given? 
whole-souled dedication to work íor the Mother ? Tros 
H.P.B., Colonel Olcott, Bishop Leadbeater, Mr. Лай, 
Dr. Arundale have atoned for the apathy of the Indians ай 
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they are still intent on the cause so marvellously promoted by 
our great President, Dr. Annie Besant. Work for India must 
be a definite plank on the platform of any Theosophical pro- 
gramme, for does not Dr. Annie Besant symbolize Mother Ind 
in the hearts of many of her sons, and cannot India in a 
unique way bring down the blessings of the World-Mother to 
all the Nations on earth ? 

Who else than the Theosophist can give the necessary 
true re-orientation to the life in the world? There is no 
grander purpose than to make Theosophists out of men, and 
there is no better object, in my view, for which Adyar exists, 
if I may say so with reverence with regard to such an 
occult centre. The Theosophist need not be a spectacular 
man, but he will prove to be so in the long run, when the 
momentum gathers, as he begins his work from the plane of 
ideas; and a very potent idea is the Divine Motherhood of God. 

The sublime concept of the Motherhood of God is of 
hoary antiquity, and one can say that in India it dates back to 
3250 B.C. according to the latest archzological exploration 
in the Indus valley. But why is India to-day powerless in her 
own home? It is because of a lack of completeness in the 
extension of her spiritual culture amongst all the members of 
her own family. There are various religions within the pale 
of the Hindu Religion, such as Vedism, Vaisnavaism, Saivaism 
and Saktaism, and there are reasons to include within it the 
Jain, Buddhist and Sikh religions. Similarly it must not be 
difficult to take in the religions of the Parsis, Mussalmans 
and Christians, if the organization can come from within the 
heart of every Indian. Such an organization will never be a 
hindrance to the understanding of Truth but will facilitate it. 
This is not suggested as any temporary measure of political 
expediency, but as one for the lasting peace and good of 
mankind. Such an organization can be eífected in the Light 


of Brahmavidyà or Theosophy, as we know that great body of 
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Teachings handed down to us throu 
worthies by the great Masters of Wisdo 
expressly mentioned as the 
No proselytizing attempt is 
understanding, in a spirit of 
each other's religion, so that 
work for world-peace. 


The опе central idea that keeps united the fourfold 
aspects mentioned above of Hinduism, together with Jainism, 
is this Brahma Vidya given in a nutshell for the three twice. 
born castes of Brahmanas, Ksattriyas and Уаіѕуаѕ in the form 
of the sacred Gayatri Mantra. One must meditate upon i 
constantly, whenever one can recall the mind to it, whether 
bathing, eating, walking or sleeping. It is the birthrightd 
every one within Hinduism to use the Mantra as an instru- 
ment of power for the spiritual upliftment of the worl 
and of any individual, Hindu or non-Hindu, as ds 
meaning shows it to be of universal applicability. It is 
formula of words of high syllabic potency and meaning. It 
enjoins on its possessors to lead a life of Truth, Aetion 
Will and Wisdom, Power, Love and Blessing. When 
once any individual establishes true contact with such ғ 
powerful and beneficent Mantra, he cannot but e 
plume of fire for the benefit of mankind. The жег 
purification begins from the inner recesses of the heart : 
works its way out to the whole frame of one's being, and the | 
creative springs of life are opened. The Gayatri sey 
not for individual salvation—that is but a side-issue ; it 18 101 
collective effort of thought, emotion and action i " 
common inspiration, of which the Light of the Logos ( е) 
is a sublimely natural symbol, patent enough to be eoa 
for meditation to any child, that it may generate as in 
sunshine and power for good. It is therefore а ae з 
the sacramental value of Gayatri is not realized in а 


gh our Theosophical 
m and Compassion and | 
“ Mother of every old religion” 
hereby Suggested, but a clea 
Brotherhood, of the teachings of 
the leaven of purity may do its 
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| implications, so as to focus all its rays for burning the dross 
in Hindu religious practices. The women and the labouring 
classes. have a right to know the Gayatri; a Tantra says that 
amother's teaching of the Gayatri to her son is eight times 
more powerful in its effect, than otherwise taught. 

The still prevalent dark practices of child-marriage of 
girls, of animal sacrifices in temples, and of yajnas are 
attributable to the fact that the light of the Gayatri has not 
been allowed by its so-called custodians to shed its lustre even 
intheir own lives. The symbol of Sun, Light and Fire has 
not been popularized to a sufficient extent. It is high time 
that our temple authorities and religious heads began 
to hold special services to bestow Fire, Light, Sun and Water 
sacraments to big congregations irrespective of caste, creed, 
colour or sex. Such services must be orderly and solemn, 
impressive, even to children, and held on any week-day 
in the big open courtyards of temples and Maths in their 
possession ; and the Mantra should be taught in some form to 
every individual, exhorting him or her to the necessary 
purity of life, with affection, understanding and compassion. 
Otherwise the temples lose the significance of their existence. 
They are intended to help the unilluminated, and according 
to the degree of unillumination, should people's spiritual 
interests be cared for. The daily worship of the Bharata 
Samaja Temple of Light initiated by Krishnaji is full of 
value as such an instrument, and immense use is made of it 
in all annual and other periodical gatherings of the members 
€ the Theosophical Society in India. 

The great Regent of India, Rishi Agastya, has taken 
Such a keen interest in the enlightening of the Indian masses 
that He is greatly venerated as Bhattaraka Guru in Hindu 
temples in the East Indies. We cannot do better than strive 
at Adyar to establish a University that will send out right 
individuals, who will work íor the purification and unity 
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of Indian religions and with it the ennobling of all social and 
political ideas. 

What shall be the national religion of India? To mei 

is the question of questions. In India the fountain-source d 
power for unity and peace cannot be tapped except through 
religion. When the co-operation of all religionists is Secure] 
for the right kind of an educational institution at Adyar, 
where are the temples of worship of various religions and 
a beautiful hall, and the Adyar Library dedicated to the 
religions of the world, and not less to Science in its higher 
aspects, the whole world will be greatly benefited, as i 
already is, by it, even now. 

At any rate Brahma Vidya is worthy of being taught in 
such an institution by example as well as by precept; then 
the great concepts of the Fatherhood and Motherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man, the existence of Rishis, the Brother 
hood of Religions and many other fundamentals implied in the 
sacred formula of the Gayatri will not be lost to the world by 
the soulless system of education prevalent in India to-day. li 
was this Gayatri or Brahma Vidya in the form of Sun-worship 
that endowed the ancient nations with power and glory. 

To sum up, the real making of the Indian Nation, there 
fore, can be by the establishment of a Theosophical University, 
call it Brahmavidyasrama, if you will For Internationa 
Peace and Goodwill and at the same time for the nation? 
needs of culture, unity and utility in India, this may be one 
of the most, if not the most, fitting memorial to our greai 
President, as a great servant of Rishi Agastya. 


GRANT us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labour as we know, ; 
Grant us the purpose ribbed and edged with stee 
To strike the blow. 
Јонм DRINKWATER 
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THE MACHINE IN EVOLUTION 


By EGON VIRÁNY, Рн.р. 


I ancient times, during the first periods of Evolution, beings 
consisting of one single cell settled together in order to 
master the difficulties of living physically, and thus to enable 
them to use more time and care for the higher aims of their 
development. The many-celled beings’ existence is made 
possible through experiences so gained. Differentiation of 
labour and integration of labour proved greatly advantageous 
to the individual, saving labour and showing greater 
resisting power due to their larger mass. Up to that 
time every individual cell had to do all kinds of work, and 
each cell's own consciousness was called upon when it became 
necessary to combat or to defend, to find nourishment, or to 
reproduce the race. 

А long and steep path has been left behind by the human 
body in its development until now. For all the functions of 
the body distinct organs were developed, and all over the 
human body many bases can be found, able to do different 
work of higher kind, or prepared for further development. 
How miraculous it is that all things working the different 
functions of the body have sunk below the margin of con- 
sciousness. The consciousness takes notice of the needs of 
single or manifold cells only if an interruption occurs, or if it 
seems expedient to call the aid of the spiritual leader, 
because the automatism of the body is not able to tackle 
uncustomary, exceptional occurrences. And when the con- 
Sciousness of the next higher collectivity of that human body 
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becomes free, it will be possible for it to be appropriated by | 


higher needs, loftier thoughts. No more will it be neces 
for the consciousness to be on the look 
functioning of the differentiation or in 
within the human body. 

The human 
development, 
Humanity. 


sary | 
-out for harmonious 
tegration of labour 


individual strives on a higher plane ү 
toward another differentiated unity, that of 
As the human individual became aware of the 
advantages of the differentiation and integration of labor, 
human technical genius made the gaining of these advantages 
its ruling and basic policy. The miraculous creature d 
human genius, the Machine, should have brought about 
conditions like those in the Garden of Eden, but the spiri 
of the machine asks for a change in human ideology. The 
machine was called upon to satisfy the needs of the masses 
and she compels tyrannically the creating of such demani, 
its development and continuous existence. Once started, 
she wants to be used to the limit of her capacity, always 
working, this being the embodiment of the idea for which 
she stands. Otherwise power, out of which she was born, 
would be lost, and what is more important still, the 
calculation nerve-strings of its own private economical life 
broken. Whenever man is unable, for whatever reason, t 
set the necessary mass of demand opposite the production 
capacity of the machine, crises, disturbances of the a 
will occur. Similarly a disturbance will occur, if a group 0 
cells, or а рагі of the body, unnecessarily decide ie 
overwork, or if, due to a stoppage of the connecting Kg 
or of the harmony between parts of the body, it pm 
impossible to conduct or to distribute — E 
necessary functions of the body as a whole. Man goi 
not yet understood this particular requirement of the жа pA 
Payments are stil being exacted from man, ара 
kind that is impossible for him to give. As if, for in 
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the stomach could reasonably exact anything but legwork 
from the legs. Men demand money for the products of their 
machine, money that expresses but purchasing power. If 
they keep on with such demand and do not succeed 
in finding the necessary buyers able to pay them, the 
producers will be materially ruined by their machine. They 
must choose between getting rid of their property rights 
in the machine and curtailing their production to the 
limit of the buyers’ paying capacity. A corresponding pro- 
cedure in the human body would mean that a leg gained 
super-capabilities, and renounced its carrying capacity. For 
the whole body it would mean greatly lessened speed, on 
account of the person’s inability to utilize the heightened 
production capacity of the leg, whether acquired by training 
or otherwise. 

Branches of occupation are growing fast in the field of 
economics, wherein a relative over-production exists, and 
therefore no profit can be made. In such occupations it does 
not pay the individual to work to supply the needs of 
others, because of inevitable loss in money, both of income 
and capital. Such branches of production will therefore, 
logically and compulsorily, eliminate themselves from the 
world of initiative activity of individuals. But, because they 
still remain needs of primary importance, impossible to be 
left unfulfilled, they will have to be done by the collectivity, 
the State or Community. Even during the development of 
the capitalistic era, the supplying of those demands, out of 
Which the individual could not make a profit, was left over 
to the collectivity. This was the case, too, wherever losses 
Were unavoidable, or where the instinct toward material 
gains would have stood in the way of the ideal satisfying of 
the demand. For instance, firefighting, watersupply, sewer- 
age, mail, police, public health service, ete. It cannot 
be denied that such services could not be maintained better 
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by private interests than by the collectivity, 
lity of earnings were discovered. Supposi 
no profit in the production of wheat by pri 
the consumption of others, it is logical and unavoidable that 
with the exception of the automaniac’s production of wheat 
the collectivity would have to take care of the production d 
wheat for those otherwise occupied. Similarly, the fire 
department is called in haste, as the firefighting capacity of 
the individual proves to be insufficient, or as he is occupied 
at a different task. This calling on the co-operation of the 
fire department, or the yse of the sewerage by the individual, 
is done without the paying of any fee. Other activities of the 
collectivity, like the mail, hospital care, etc., ask for fees fixed 
by the collectivity, still it is open for anyone to act for hin- 
self in any branch of the collective activities. If hes 
desires, he can deliver the mail himself, he can subject 
himself to the judgment of a private tribunal, draw water oil 
of the well, and so forth. Supplying oneself is not forbidden, 
but it is perfectly clear to every one that all advantages 
would be lost therewith of the differentiation and integration 
of labour. Also that the machinery of the collectivity can 
produce better and cheaper than the individual, The com 
sciousness of the individual is care-free as long as the 
collective activity is being used. The supplying 9 may 
demands of the individual having been left to collective aci 
vity, because no profit could be derived by similarly directed 
private enterprise, no one will worry about what sie 
mechanism is being started, whenever he touches асі 
phone, or turns the spigot of the water-supply. Jer 
the single consciousness will remain undisturbed, M 
collectivity should take over the duty of producing the лай 
bread for its members, demanding from them only sufficien 
taxes or co-operation, to keep the necessary apparatus Sy 
The individual's consciousness will remain as untouched ё 


ng that there wa 


even if a possibi. | 


vate interests, for | 
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it is in the case of the army service, health service, or the 
cleaning of the sewers. Hi 

The human consciousness will be set free from the 
worries of providing food, and men will have to provide only 
their share of the costs, in money or co-operation, for the big 
industry will take over the production, and well-planned 
scientific procedures produce the maximum of products, 
with the use of the least corporeal human fatigue; thus will 
the individual pass into the heaven of satisfaction of material 
needs, after a negligible period of the necessary investments. 
Their consciousness will be freed gradually from all the 
worries and services in connection with the crudely material- 
istic life, considering that all the goods that men use in one 
year can be produced in hardly more than two hours of daily 
labour co-operation, when everything has been mechanized. 
All work can be performed by the machine, not to mention 
that section of humanity who delight in mechanical work, 
and who would enjoy to do the work of others besides their own 
too. So the consciousness of humanity, freed from all its day- 
cares, will be able to devote itself to new aims. A few crude 
signs of this have pushed already to the surface: sport, travel 
for pleasure, urge of education and culture; even drama and 
art activities are taking up more and more space, because, even 
now, in the midst of the world-crisis, even while he has to 
suffer the worst need, man is unable to use up his leisure. 

If we recall how great a labour has to be performed 
unconsciously by the human body to maintain its organism, 
how much energy is being used to be aware that the apparatus 
of breathing, the circulation of the blood, the nourishing of 
the nerves and the glands, etc., are in working order, then 
only can we realize, how great a part of the way has been 
left already behind in the development of men. Because con- 
Sciousness is the organ of Evolution, within it will be tackled 


the problems of to-morrow, that still await their solution. 
п | 


1. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIETY 


Bv R. J. ROBERTS 


HE community, if it is to come into being, must essentially 

be oneofuse. It may also be an example in miniature 

of the New Society. This society, to come into its general 
form possibly very many years after the birth of the commu 
nity, will be the basis of a civilization new in many ways, 
and differing fundamentally from the prevailing civilization 
of to-day. The foundation of Western Civilization is possibly 
Christianity, but its framework structure is indubitably Roma 
Law, whereby the individual was first able to secure an 
independent status by the accumulation of property. It is not 


cynical to assert that a man to-day is judged, in the sightd | 


his fellows, by the size of his income and by the amount d 
his possessions. It is a fact. 

The outworn society of Rome and her time, which 
appears only now to be vanishing rapidly from the earth, was 
that of slavery. A Roman was judged by his power, actual 


or potential, to command a multitude of slaves; and Rome | 


herself rose and fell by slavery. The slave himself was 


chattel, a mere thing; but in modern society this very slave | 
has risen to heights of great power by his capacity to accumu- 


late things. Ву the extensions of this capacity he has also 


gained control, in a great measure, over the forces of xod | 
A wonderful machine has been created, to which man 


bound and fettered, as hardly and fatally as the slave in Rome 
was bound to his master. 


The New Society, embodying the New Civilization, will 
be that of men freed from the bondage of things. We are 
bound in the thraldom of things, and the prospect of their 
absence creates transports of fear, beside which the priestly 
terrors of hell pale into insignificance. The panic fear of the 
Greek has been reborn as the fear of poverty. From this 
must the New Society remove us entirely, otherwise could 
the pain and trouble of its generation be worth it ? 

The community, although hitched to the star of man’s 
emancipation from material bondage, must live and grow 
amid the unfriendly environment of the older society. For 
this reason, and for this reason alone, its initial structure must 
contain elements of protection. It must protect itself from 
treason within as well as from assault without. The danger 
from without is readily discovered and, by rigid adherence to 
the external laws and traditions of the nation and people, 
adequate protection will be found. The danger from within 
is more subtle. 

Roman Law, the Common Law of England, is a code of 
social values to which every one must conform. It is an 
imposed law. The New Society will have an accepted code 
of values superseding and destroying the older imposed ones. 
| Аз the basis of the older code is property, the new one will 
| contain standards of value wherein property will have a very 
small, if any place at all. 

It is said that even the wildest animal will not wantonly 
attack another (even man) which does not fear it. Similarly, 
it is common experience, an evil understood is an evil no 
longer. Commonly the universal social urge is greed, the 
inheritance of centuries of social chaos where the prospect of 
hunger and want was an ever-present possibility. The fear 
of need, and the incapacity to meet it, provokes a desire to 
put by for a rainy day ; and this tendency, amplified by mass 
emotion and unrestrained by comprehension, becomes greed. 
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To-day, however, the wolf at the door, as a universal social 
reality—quite apart from the extremes of greed—has become 
a very shadowy thing. We have the power, and Nature lays 
at our feet a superabundance; but Greed Steps in and says: 
“I want more than my share, I want an abundance, far 
beyond the possible needs of myself, my family, my friends” 
Property, the fruit of greed, has, through usury and law, 
become its instrument also. 

Obviously almost, by destroying the need, as well as 
the opportunity, to accumulate property we may eliminate 
that urge to greed, which, once the angel of the Victorian 
Era, is the devil of the Georgian. Common Law, because 
of its non-applicability, would vanish from within the 
community, if personal property were no longer tenable. 
The individual, within the community, would become soci- 
ally free; but, when the community has become only a 
part of the nation, his freedom will have no social limit, in 
the New Society. Every new idea will destroy an oli 
one, by superseding it. Greed will not remain an internally 
destructive element in the community, if only person 
property, and the personal tendency to save, be known 
understood and thereby rendered innocuous. 

The most dangerous spring of treason, however, 5 
not this obvious greed. For centuries, man has been trained 
to consider manual work as his real and most prope 
occupation. Leisure, or its utilization for play, has M 
ceased to be recognized аз a universal capacity, an 
its social importance has been neglected. Men, and pe 
too, are known by the work they do daily with their a : 
and not by the riches of their minds, or by the graces 0 i 
personalities. With the establishment of the em 
and still more in the development of the New Socie 4 
there will soon arise a condition, wherein only a py 
portion of a man's or a woman's waking time W 
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be required for the provision of the necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter. How will the remaining leisure 
be utilized ? Will all men sink into luxury, and pander to the 
cravings of the senses? Savages might well be left to go this 
way ; but civilized men, capable of discriminating among com- 
| parative values, will find other activities. Physical exercise 
of all kinds will not provide a universal outlet for the urge to 
live greatlv and finely, that lies in the heart of every one. 
The community can and will achieve economic security 
without great difficulty. It has been done throughout 
centuries of want, and to-day should prove a much simpler task 
in an age of plenty. Security, economic and social, however 
much extended, can but remain a static ideal, insufficient and 
unworthy as a goal for Life. The great ideal, one which may 
contain a whole series of progressively successive goals for 
any community, is that of “ The Free Man ". Security is un- 
doubtedly the initial and necessary stage ; but, unless the vital 
desire, to understand and utilize to his full capacity by any 
individual, be recognized in the basic structure and society of 
the community, then that community might as well not be 
founded, for it will fail. The study of leisure, and its healthy 
utilization, will early become of greater importance than the 
study of work and production. 

The great work of man, for the purpose of which he 
builds his civilizations, is the freeing of the individual ; and 
this can be done only by permitting him to develop through 
his own individual uniqueness. 


MAN is neither master of his life nor of his fate. He can but offer 
to his fellowmen his efforts to diminish human suffering; he can 
but offer to God his indomitable faith in the growth of Liberty. 
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DR. WELLER VAN HOOK 


үү° have to record the death of Dr. Weller Van Hook, 
General Secretary of the American Section from 

1907 to 1912, at the age of seventy-one. Не had beeni 

serious ill-health for a year owing to partial paralysis. 

I think that perhaps my close association with Dr, Van 
Hook for five years gives me the privilege of saying some- 
thing about his life and work. When I met him in 1906, he 
was Professor of Surgery in the North Western University 
of Evanston, Illinois, and Chief Surgeon at its Hospital in 
Chicago. After graduating at his university and еш 
practice as a surgeon, he completed his studies in Berlin, 
Paris, London and Vienna. When I met him, he wis 
recognized as one of the most brilliant surgeons i 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Anne Van Hook had been a member of the 
Theosophical Society for several years, but Dr. Van Hook 
was too absorbed in his work as professor to be drawn into 
other interests. Strangely enough, it was the difficulty m 
the American Section in 1906 over “the Leadbeater 
affair” that brought him into Theosophical circles. [os 
my resignation as lecturer in the American Section, Dr. an 
Mrs. Van Hook offered me the hospitality of their home К 
several months. During this period Dr. Уап Hook allowe 
me to attend all his operations and took special interest А 
informing me of the technique of each, and also enabled is 
to follow up each case. It was my first close association W! 
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а highly trained doctor, and it gave me a very great insight 
into the high ideals of the medical profession. 

In 1907 the members of the American Section who were 
dissatisfied with the action taken by its Executive Committee 
put forward Dr. Van Hook as a candidate for General Secre- 
tary, and he was elected with the cordial approval of the 
President, Dr. Besant. Immediately Dr. Van Hook threw 
himself into building up the Section, which had been torn 
intwo. When he became General Secretary the membership 
was 2,821 and this number was raised to 3,368 in 1912, in 
spite of the turmoil. 

Dr. Van Hook was a fervent believer in the destiny of 
his people. His family, originally of Dutch extraction, had 
lived in the Southern States for several generations. He 
saw immense possibilities for Theosophy in America, and 
considered that under proper organization the Section could 
grow rapidly. He threw himself with the utmost self- 
sacrifice into building up the Section. 

Seeing the need of a Section magazine that was really 
expressive of the Movement, and seeing that such a magazine 
could not be printed with the funds then in hand, he invested 
а large part of his capital in building up a printing business. 
He knew nothing about printing; but all alone he put up a 
small building, purchased linotype, printing, binding and fold- 
ing machines, etc., to make an up-to-date small press. His 
intention was to make the press pay its way through com- 
mercial jobs, and intersperse into the printing various Theo- 
sophical leaflets and pamphlets, which could be printed at the 
same time as the commercial jobs on the same machine, so 
that the charge to the Section would be only the price of 
composition and paper, but not the cost of the machine work. 

Anyone who will look into the Theosophical Messenger of 
the time will see what a large amount of material he packed 
into it. Having a press at his command, he printed thousands 
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of extra copies, charging the Society only for the paper. 
kinds of ways he developed the idea of propaganda, 
work was done for several years, and the whole burden on the 
financial side was shouldered by him alone. His Theosophi. 
cal work presently necessitated that he should devote about 
eight hours a day to it. He had at the same time his profes. 
sion ; but slowly he found that he must stand by the Theosophi. 
cal work, at all cost to his professional career. 

It is worth putting on record that almost immediately 
after he was elected General Secretary he resigned his Chair 
as Professor of Surgery. This may seem a minor matter, but 
it was of the utmost consequence for his career; for a 
professor he was continually in touch not only with the medi: 
cal faculty, but also with all the young students who graduated 
each year and went off to various parts of the West with 
vivid memories of a brilliant surgeon. This meant tha 
patients came to him from them; but the moment he gave 
up his Chair, naturally he slipped into the background in the 
consciousness of the students, because thenceforth all his 
operations were private operations, not those of the Profess 
of Surgery performed in the great clinical theatre of the 
University. 

His resignation was dictated by a certain loyalty to 
Theosophical principles which he accepted. It was the rule 
in the Medical College that, before a graduate could finally 
pass, he must perform an operation on the intestines of con 
joining together two severed parts. Dr. Van Hook explain 
to me that many young doctors would go to out-of-the-way 
parts of the country, where living was still somewhat turbulent, 

and shootings were not so very uncommon in times of excite 
ment. They might often be called upon to perform P 
serious operation of perforated intestines, and it would east! 
be a matter of life and death for the patient unless the young 
doctor knew how to perform it. For this reason this 
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particular operation was considered necessary as a part of 
the young doctor's training. 

But after Dr. Van Hook became General Secretary, he 
had to consider the matter from a new standpoint. He did 
no modify his judgment as to the need of the young doctors' 
performing this operation on the dogs as the only way of 
learning the technique necessary; but he felt that as a 
Theosophist he could not endorse such a part of the curriculum. 
He therefore resigned his Professorship, leaving the responsi- 
bility to be borne by his successors. 

It was in close association with Dr. Van Hook and by 
discussions with him of various cases and the methods and possi- 
bilities of cure, that I gained a great deal of information 
concerning the development of technique in surgery, and how 
practically in every advance in medical method experiments 
on animals have been involved. He explained to me the 
deep anxiety of a doctor having patients before him for whose 
maladies greater knowledge was required, and how it was the 
duty of the doctor in order to help the patient to get that 
knowledge. While the humanitarians might preach against 
the experiments on animals, the doctor who deals with cases 
of excruciating pain has the urgent duty of thinking out ways 
and means of gaining knowledge so as to put an end to that 
pain in the human being. 

It goes without saying that it is scarcely possible for a 
surgeon with his profession to maintain to become General 
Secretary of the American Section and also to make a success 
of a printing business. He found the experiment finally not 
8 success; and though he kept on the business for some 
years aíter he resigned as General Secretary, his resignation 
was due to the impossibility of his realizing certain dreams 
he had for the development of the American Section’s work. 

In conversation with me he outlined his dream of making 
a great Centre for the United States in Chicago. This Centre 
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was to be on the Lake front, and he 


purchased a smal 
house near 


; the place, and had all ready an “ option” 
on certain land for the building of the future America 
Headquarters. At this time Mr. A. P. Warrington haj 
already set on foot the establishment of the Krotona Centre, in 
California, at the request of the President. It was obvious 
that there was not enough money in the Section for tw 
schemes at the same time. Dr. Van Hook asked the Pres. 
dent if matters could be so arranged that his scheme should 
have preference for a few years, while he built up the 
Headquarters in Chicago. Her judgment was not in hi 
favour, and the Krotona scheme gained the “ right of way’, 
Dr. Van Hook found it was impossible to carry on the work 
as he had planned, and so he resigned his office ani 
Mr. Warrington was elected in his place. 

It was very strange that one trained as strictly as he was 
in scientific method should suddenly develop in psychism 
While sensitiveness to other worlds of being gave him a 
larger consciousness, it surrounded him with new dangers. 
He was alone in his psychic life (except the few years | was 
associated with him) and there was none with whom he could 
analyze or discuss. Adyar was far away. I left the U.S.A. a 
the end of 1911, and my communications with him were few 
and far between. At all times he was terse, and mostly 
uncommunicative about his private thoughts. Yet he drew out 
from those who knew him a great affection. In 1913 Dr. Besant 
received directions from the Masters to help him in 4 
especial way. Following out her orders, she raised a lari 
sum of money to get him to Adyar for a short tume and to 
recoup him for his serious loss in income during his absence. 
Dr. Van Hook came to Adyar, but unfortunately for him, 
she was plunged in the Alcyone case and could give = 
little attention: However he saw something of Bishop Lead- ' 
beater for the first time during his brief stay at Adyat. 
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Dr. Van Hook however was over-rash in several of his occult 
pronouncements, which could not be endorsed by his older 
colleagues. Nevertheless Dr. Besant instructed that all that 
he cared to send to THE THEOSOPHIST should be published 
without comment, for he had earned the right by unusual 


| service to speak. 


-— 


Soon aíter Dr. Van Hook became General Secretary, he 
organized in Chicago the Akbar Lodge. Не was its President 
for many years, and was almost its sole lecturer year after 
year, giving a discourse each week at its meeting. Dr. Van 
Hook had a most lovable nature, in spite of his reserve ; and 
many are those who came into touch with him who will 
recall his kindness to them in difficulties, both material and 
spiritual. 

" Rest in the eternal grant unto him, O Lord: and let 


light perpetual shine upon him." 
C. JINARAJADASA 


SERVICE 


SWEEP, wind, sweep, through all the chanting trees. 
Sing, birds, sing, to bring the world heart's ease. 
Play, elves, play, upon your flutes of Pan. 

Dance, fays, dance, beyond the sight of man. 

Work, men, work, to serve your mother earth. 
Laugh, child, laugh, till echoes carry mirth. 

Run, streams, run ; refresh our woods and fields, 
Grow, plants, grow, till each a blossom yields. 


Love, men, love, and all your grief shall cease. 
Give, men, give, so shall ye win release. 
Serve, men, serve, as serve the angel bands, 


And ye shall know both joy and peace in all your native lands. 


Mary GRAY 
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TWILIGHT 
By THE REV. F. H. ALDHOUSE 


i Sage is a moment before sunrise, and after sunset, when 

there is a hush of expectancy over all things. They 
await the miracle of dawn and the miracle of dusk. There is 
almost a belief that a cosmic bell will sound as the sacring-bell 
rings when a priest elevates the Host. The change from 
twilight to dawn and from the glow of the setting sun to the 
sombre shades of evening is a very solemn thing. 1 think 
that when Milton wrote: * Myriads of spiritual creatures 
walk the earth," his experience was acquired at dawn or 
dusk. He felt as others have that the change of light and 
darkness brings a moment of spiritual vision. 

I was passing over St. Dominic’s Bridge back to my 
home at Dunore after school one spring evening. The sun 
had just set and some of the birds at Ball’s Grove were singing 
their evensong before going to their nests. A few carts were 
going back from Drogheda where they had been leaving farm 
produce, but there was no one on the bridge that I noticed 
till the boy suddenly appeared, apparently from nowhere and 
spoke, wishing me good evening. 

“Where on earth did you spring from?” I said rathet 
irritably. “ Why, I thought you were a ghost for a moment. 

“Oh,” he answered, “it must have been the shadow 
from the Dominican Church and the glare of the sunset that 
hid me. It is a glorious evening. The sky to the west's 
а wonder. Every shade of gold and of red is over to the 
west, the Boyne looks as if it were on fire.” 
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І looked at the many-coloured clouds, and the hills and 
river all reddened by its glow, and forgetting my momentary 
annoyance I and the boy had a conversation which continued 
ill I came to our gate. He would not come in though I 
| pressed him, telling me he was іп a hurry. After that I 
often met the boy. He never joined me if anyone else was 
with me and I could never persuade him to enter my home. 

I had a great liking for him and yet there was a some- 
thing. Really I don't know what to call it—perhaps the 
rather uncanny way he first made himself my companion, 
but I had an odd kind of shock sometimes when he joined me. 

“I wish you would tell me more about yourself, Pierci," I 
said. “ Where do you live ? What do you do all дау? I never 
see you till the sun is бопе down and then you always make 
off in a few minutes. Who are your father and mother ? " 

The boy appeared a little embarrassed by my curiosity, 
but after a moment’s hesitation he said: “ Please Terry, 
don't be offended if I can't tell you what you want to know 
just now. I stop not far from here, but my parents— well, 
they died some time ago. As to my surname it is O'Hanlon. 
AstowhatI do . . ." he hesitated. 

“Perhaps,” I laughed, “ you are one of the descendants 
of Count O’Hanlon who fought against Oliver Cromwell who 
caught him and hanged him over this bridge. I don’t know 
if he had a family. The only relative I ever heard he had 
was his young brother whom they hanged at the same time. 
He was about your age 1 remember . . . well, what’s wrong 
with you?” 

I might well ask for Pierci had suddenly grown quite 
pale and clutched at his throat. 

“Oh nothing," he said rather lamely. “ My throat is а 
little sore, I think I'll leave you now." 

The O'Hanlon's were members of our family. I was sorry 
I had touched what might be a painful memory and after a 
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moment's reflection, turned to express my regrets to Pierei 
who had left me. I ran back to the turn, it was only a few 
steps, and looked, but my companion was gone, There were 
only the flat fields between the Ramparts’ (as we call them) 
walk and the Boyne on one side, and the high wall to the 
fields of Ball’s Grove on the other. Where could he have 
got to? I called but got no answer. I did not see Pierci for 
some days after that, and was careful to say nothing more to 
him about what had happened for fear he might take offence 
and come no more. I had really great pleasure in his 
company and liking for himself. 

Then one day in winter the accident happened. They had 
been repairing the bridge which is, as you know, very oli, 
and I trod on a loose board and went head first into the 
chilling waters of the Boyne. I seemed to sink down, down 
a vast distance into the dark river. I cannot swim, and as 
I rose again and caught a glimpse of the setting sun | 
realized it was my last sight of the beauty of evening in 
this world. s 

It was at that moment I saw Pierci coming to my aid 
He caught me by the shoulders and though he held me firmly 
and guided me to shore I was amazed to find that I could 
not touch him, for I tried to hold his hand and caught nothing 
but the empty air. As we reached land he let me go. ee 

“There is no use pretending any more, Terry, "e 
said. “ You know now І am what people call a ghost. ye 
Count O’Hanlon’s young brother who was hanged over = 
bridge. They threw me in the river when all was je 
Pve been earth-bound ever since. 1 was only fifteen at 
time, but those who as the songs say 'rode with E 
O'Hanlon' had to forget they were boys and kill pe 
like men. I’ve tried to get acquainted with boys t "s 
might live the boyhood I gave up to be a fighter. ld not 
found me out and ran screeching from me, some wou 
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make friends for they felt there was something weird about 
me. Because you loved me you helped me greatly ; and now 
you have given me the chance of helping you and thereby 
winning Peace. If you had not loved me I could not have 
done anything but watch you drown. It is our affection that 
has united us so that I could out of the Beyond come to your 
rescue. By it I have rescued myself too. Bless you, dear 
brother, pray for poor Pierci O'Hanlon who will always pray 


for you.” 
He kissed my forehead and as a twilight shadow dis- 


solves, so he vanished. 

What is time, a dream, an hallucination, the years had 
not separated me from one whom I shall always miss and 
always remember with gratitude and affection. 

Ora pro anima Pierci O' Hanlon. Dona ei requiem Domine. 


A CHILD'S VISION ѓ 


HERE'S а secret no опе knows ! 
There's a fairy plays with me, 

With me on my walks he goes, 
Dark or bright his face I see, 

For he is a living light, 

And he shines when it is night. 


Many games we play together ; 
He is very kind and gay, 

And in black and rainy weather, 
When I stay at home all day, 

Oh, the wonders he can tell 

Of the realm where fairies dwell ! 


There is no thing ugly there, 
o unkindness, no one sad, 
Everything is sweet and fair, 
All who dwell in it are glad. 
Perhaps, some day, he’ll let me come 
With him into fairydom. 


F. H. A, 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DON QUIXOTE 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


THOSE who see Chaliapine and George Robey as Don Quixote ani 
Sancho Panza will undoubtedly enjoy the new film, and have ; 
thoroughly good time. But I wonder if the film has any touch of 
what makes Don Quixote such a living figure still in the conscious 
ness of all Spanish-speaking peoples (and there are some twenty 
separate nations who speak Spanish). We have coined the wori 
“ quixotic,” meaning by it any plan which is admirable in theory but 
is utterly impracticable or unlikely to be realized in our generation. 
In fact, our phrase “ tilting at windmills” comes from Don Quixote, 
and we feel superior and charitable towards those who indulge in 
the pastime. 


But the strange thing is that to the Spanish mind Don Quixote is 
not just a mere pathetic and ludicrous figure, one whose crazy doings 
rung the death-knell of knight errantry. Of course Sancho Panza 
is popular because he expresses the common-sense, the “canny 
standpoint of us all towards things in general, concerning any dream 
of betterment. Sancho’s creed is: 


-. Not a deed would he do, nor a word would he utter, | 
Till he weighed its relation to plain bread and butter. 


There is a bit of Sancho in each of us to counterbalance ou 
phantasies. 


But the Spanish mind has always an element of reverence - 
thinking of Don Quixote. I recall four years ago in a small id 
Mexico going to the local fair on market day, to see the sigh Éi ге 
there were for sale statuettes, large and small, of Don Quixote. used 
invariably showed him as tall, thin and cadaverous (C 
to be thin once, but evidently he is that no longer to judge book а 
film), and with one stocking down, absorbed in тейге Li. 
chivalry, or dressed in armour to £o out on his journey of redemp 
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For it is just that one thought of redemption which pz 

from the English reader's mind, as he reads Don Quixote. in Latin 
not realize that Don Quixote is still so popular a figure 
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America because he was partly a protest against the ecclesiastical 
callousness towards misery and oppression, and partly because he 
was a proclaimer of that larger humanity which Jesus Christ made 
ihe kernel of His message. Again and again, throughout the book, 
Don Quixote comes back to the one idea which is driving him on to his 
adventures. Never for one instant does he forget his ideal—crazy 
though he is—which is, to forget one's self, to help the oppressed, play 
utterly fair, and never take advantage of an opponent. For this is 
the only life for a man who seeks honour. Often we find on 
his lips, in talks to Sancho, the theme, and sometimes the words 
too: “For I was an-hungered and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty and 
ye gave Me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; naked, and 
ye clothed Me; I was sick, and ye visited Me; I was in prison, and 


ye came unto Me.” 


Poor crazy Don Quixote but tried to imitate his Master: and we 
have now made him a joke. But not in Latin America. His work is 
a text-book in the higher classes, not merely for its style, but because 
his figure is inwoven with much of the idealism of the Latin race. 
Let me quote some verses of Rubén Dario, a famous Spanish poet 
of Nicaragua—I wish I could give his whole poem in praise of 
Don Quixote, but it is too long. 


" King of all nobles, lord of all who are sorrowful, who breathest 
strength as. thy breath, and seest only dreams ; whose helmet is 
a golden head-dress of illusion, whom none has yet vanquished, 
for thy shield at the breast is of purest of phantasy, and the lance 
in thy socket is all heart through and through; 


“Noblest pilgrim among pilgrims, who sanctifiest for all their 
highways by thy hero’s majestic onslaught against all the certi- 
tudes and beliefs and laws and sciences, against lies and against 


truth ; 

" Knight-errant par excellence of knighthood, stoutest among the 

brave, prince among the doughtiest, peer among peers, Master, 
il! 


all hail ! 

"Hail, for I think to-day little remains of thee midst the 
laughter and the scorn, and the wreaths and the compliments 
and the asininities of the multitudes. 

“ Pray for us, who are an-hungered for Life, whose souls are in 
doubt with a vanished faith, who are in anguish and live in a sun- 
less world, whose upstart souls in our large empty trappings 
mock at the Knight of Mancha, the most generous of men, the 
most Spanish in Spain. 

“ О pray for us thou, generous and pitiful, fiery, chaste and pure, 
heavenly and valiant; intercede for us, supplicate for us, for we 
live as if without sap, without budding, without soul, without 
life, without light, footless and wingless, without Sancho, without 
Quixote, and without God ! " 

13 


JETWAN 


ABOUT the site of the Jetwan Grove, where the Lord Buddha lived 
for 19 years, some Buddhists have opened a school and named it 
* Jetwan Anglo-Pali-Sanskrit Vidyalaya”. The aim of the school 
is to impart free education to boys irrespective of caste and creed, 
It prepares students for High School examination (Matriculation 


standard) in English; and Prathama and Madhyama examinations in 
Sanskrit and Pali. 


The initial difficulties in launching out upon any such enter. 
prise are always great. Then there is ever the problem of funds. For 
the Vidyalaya depends on donations for all its expenses—to build or 
rent a house, find remuneration for the teachers, provide moffusil and 
poor students with cheap or free board and lodging, etc. The Prin 
cipal of the school appeals for help in the following words: 


“I appeal to my countrymen in general and benevolent indi- 
viduals in particular who have the cause of Buddhism dear to their 
hearts, and wish to rehabilitate Buddhism through the diffusion of 
education to its pristine glory, to contribute their mite in this noble 
cause and give me their unstinted support in my venture. All үз 
tions, large and small, will be thankfully received and айоо 
Remittances are to be sent to the Ven: U. Nyana, (Principal ne i 
Professor), or S. P. Sahgal, (Manager), Jetwan Anglo-Pali s 
Vidyalaya, P. O. Balrampur, District Gonda, India. 


; А has passed 
THE Blavatsky Lodge, Theosophical Society, Bombay, 
the following Resolution on the sad demise of Brother Albert Schwarz 
on July 3rd, 1933, in Switzerland: 


* This meeting of the Managing Committee of the Blind 
Lodge places on record its deep sense of MO ы [е erat 
passing on of Brother Albert Schwarz, the Hon. d or шабе 
Theosophical Society, who rendered conspicuous, pede: a Society and 
services to the Society and gave magnificent giíts to the 
other allied organizations." 


BHUGVANDAS VITHULDAS, 
Hon. Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PERSECUTION OF JEWS 


I 
From the'éx-General Secretary, Germany 


HavING been General Secretary of the German Section for five 
years, I cannot omit to send you some serious words about the article 
of Mr. Jinarájadása in the June number of THE THEOSOPHIST. І am 
very afraid to read his passages on the “ Persecution of the Jews " in 
Germany, and I am not able to acknowledge that it is in harmony with 
wisdom and brotherhood that he writes on this very difficult subject. 
| Notinharmony with wisdom, because one must not judge the problems 

ofanother country without knowing exactly the facts. Newspapers are 
not a pure source for truth. Also not in harmony with the idea of 
brotherhood is it to accuse our present leaders, without any know- 
ledde of the political reasons for which they do not permit the Jews 
to have the same influence in German public life as before. 


I ask Mr. Jinarajadása and every one who is of the same 


opinion as he : 
1. Why do you not remember that the Theosophical Society is 


not a political society ? 
2. If you forget it, why do you begin to become critics of the 
matters of our German country, especially of the persecution of Jews ? 
hy not begin with criticizing the political leaders of France, especi- 
ally the terrible and inhuman so-called Peace of Versailles, which is 
against all simple law of brotherhood and justice ? 
3. Why do you not follow the same method and write about 
the persecution of ће Indian and other people by the British 
ernment ? 
4. Why did you never protest in the name of Wisdom and 
Brotherhood against all the pamphlets and Jewish wits (for instance 
e Jüdischen Witzblütter), coming into our country, and into others, 
Which spoiled the youth ? 
5. Why do you not write one word to acknowledge the 
enormous work done by Adolf Hitler and the " Hitlerism " which 


К, 


| 
| 
| 


Se 
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saved our country—and perhaps Europe—ír 

assure you—knowing perhaps the situ 
living in India far away from us—withou 
a terrible chaos in Germany, and not orde 
of inner politics and a successful fight aga 


om Bolshevism and chaos? 
ation a little better than yoy 
t Hitler we would now have 
r and progress in the matters 
inst all corruption 


6. Why do you speak about the obsession of Germany by the 
" Dark Powers,” without saying а word—I repeat it—about the Dark 


Powers, who are perhaps much more terrible on the side of those wha 


7. Where have “ those who lead Germany to-day " proclaimed 
“the hatred” of Jews? We have, for instance, at our own university 
now, just like before the revolution, a Jew as professor of history! 
Please will you acknowledge that this fact would not be possible if 
“hatred were to-day the principle of official Germany " ? Of course 
one of our other professors lost his position, not as a Jew, butasa 
Communist and active friend of Russian Bolshevism. The so-called 
persecution of Jews in Germany has not been a primary act, but in 
answer to the persecution of non-Jews by Jews, that means their 
predomination in theatres, literature, commerce and so on. 


Secondly, the persecution of the Jews was provoked by the fact 
that Socialism and Communism have been inspired by the Jews sinc 
the days of the Jew Carl Marx. Therefore the persecution of the 
Jews is associated with the persecution of the Socialists ani 
Communists. When our present leaders finish the enormous 
ancient influence and predomination of Jews in the political, ret 
and economical fields, do they hate them ? And isa member of the 
English nation able to judge that “ the sufferings imposed суны 
unjustified”? I think one must be German to judge ufus) 
difficult matter! In every case, Wisdom and Brotherhood a 
Justice should be harmonized. 


And so very intensely I beg the editor of THE TEM 
to give up in future every judgment on Germany ые Mii 
based upon a sufficient knowledge of the facts, and А ye d 
follow the ancient line of Theosophy, which is not the 
politics. 


2 2 d by one d 

There is no doubt that if such a chapter were rea e 
our political leaders, the German Section of the Theosophi 
Society would be dissolved in the next moment for ever. 


I think it is not necessary, but perhaps useful, to ener 
that there can be no doubt about our human and epos 1] Jews 
with all who suffer in this world, therefore also ae itis 
suffering under the new situation in Germany. But ho conspired 
for instance—not inhuman to send away a professor, w ^ tell is the 
with Russian Bolshevism. What your newspapers е nly еї 
fact that all those “ suffering " Jews receive their eS be ‘het! 
spoiling influence upon politics, arts and so on is taken fro 
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Perhaps the immediate future will show—already the present 
shows—that Hitler, who put his work expressly under the protection 
of Divine Providence and upon the basis of a positive Christianity, is 
worthy of being called the regenerator of the German Nation. 


Please will you print this letter, dear President, in the next 


number of THE THEOSOPHIST. 
Mr. Pieper, our German editor of many Theosophical books, is of 


the same opinion as that expressed in this letter. 
J. M. VERWEYEN 


From C. Sinarájadása 


The late General Secretary of the German Section voices his 
strong protest on behalf of all the members of his Section. But there 
are some of its members who are Jews, and I wonder what they 
would have to say in the matter. And I very much wonder if he 
knows all that is happening in his own country, since the German 
press is controlled. The Manchester Guardian is a paper well-known 
for its traditional friendship for all nations, and for the accuracy of 
its information on continental matters, striving to promote inter- 
national understanding. Its correspondents are not sensation- 
mongers, nor those of the London Times. Their reports make ugly 
reading. We have had in Indian newspapers a direct report by an 
Indian gentleman who was arrested by the Nazis and what he saw. 
He was later released on protest by the British ambassador. 

Where have ‘those who lead Germany to-day’ proclaimed ‘the 
hatred’ of the Jews?” asks Professor Verweyen. The following 
are passages, in the authorized English translation, of Chancellor 
Hitler's book Mein Kampf. 

If the Jew, with the help of his Marxian creed, conquers the nations of this 
world, his crown will be the funeral wreath of the human race, and the planet will 
drive through the ether once again empty of mankind as it did millions of years ago. 
Eternal nature takes inexorable revenge on any usurpation of her realm. Thus did I 
Dow believe that I must act in the sense of the Almighty Creator: by fighting against 


the Jews I am doing the Lord's work . 

^ If we review all the causes of the German collapse, the final and decisive one 

i$ seen to be the failure to realize the racial problem and, more especially, the Jewish 

menace. The defeats on the field of battle of August, 1918, might have been borne 
It was not they which overthrew us ; what overthrew us was 


with the utmost ease. 

{һе force which prepared for those defeats by robbing the nation of all political and 

moral instinct and strength Ьу schemes which had been under way for many decades ; 

and only these instincts can fit nations for existence and justify them in existing. 
Y ignoring the question of maintaining the racial basis of our nationality the old 
mpire disregarded the one and only law which makes life possible on this earth. 

It was not a British interest, but in the first place a Jewish one, to destroy 
Germany, just as to-day the destruction of Japan would serve British State interests 
less than it would the far-reaching wishes of the controller of the hoped-for Jewish 
world-empire. While England is exhausting herself in maintaining her position in 
the world, the Jew is organizing his measures for its conquest. 


I deal with this subject elsewhere, in the “ Watch-Tower ”. 
There is also in “Reviews” a review of a pamphlet on the 


same topic. 


A J 
Soy * 
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(Translated from the German) 


When this sad persecution of the Jews in Germany began, we, 
especially those who love our Fatherland 


| sincerely, were thereby 
extremely disturbed and deeply shocked. 


I wrote immediately to my Comrades to inform me about these 
events, I can assure you that among these ten German women (ani 
in our greater circle we count hundreds), for whom it is dangerous 
publicly to speak one's mind, there was not one who spoke with hate 
against the poor persecuting people, but all with infinite compassion. 


Among them are two, who are badly hit themselves, the one 
being the wife of a Jewish judge, she herself being a German 
Christian, loving her husband; the other is the co-worker of a же]. 
known Jewish cultural philosopher and author. Neither of these 
feels “ hate ” against their Fatherland, though they have to suffer, 


We all know that “ official Germany” and “ German people” 
are two quite different things. 


] iven the world 
You may pity Germany— who not long ago has given 
an example of great inner power—because of its „эе уези oo 
you have not the right to put the German people to the pillory. 
vision of the “ millstone round the neck ” is a horrible vision. 


" Judge not that ye be not judged." With oe € 
tears I have read your terrible words. Especially for Md bright 
had so much sympathy; through your style ran yg be 
laughter; it is therefore a pain to me to ae ae 1ке 
with finger outstretched pointing at my Fatherland. 


And what you are saying there of Germany's ee 
right to say to you: “You are an Englishman x € irai 
Theosophist!" When you think of England, not then see there 
of Ireland, India and many other things, do you not t ht to throw à 
millstone? Do you know any adult who has the rig 
stone ? 


д З uffers, 
Yes, it is sad what is happening now in егам nct 
when one sees a beloved brother do wrong. But on ne does whit 
him abhorred by the whole world, on the contrary 
one can to bring him with /ove to his senses. 


ready 
And if Germany has to wear a millstone, as YE ie d y Тат 
іп God's name to help bear it in my heart, an ierced with pain 
doing it now already, since your dark vision has pt 
into my soul. 


July 7, 1933. 
(The place is not in Germany.—C.J.) 
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From C. Finarajadasa 


The words which the correspondent denounces are as follows, 
from “ On the Watch-Tower,” for June: 


And supposing, merely as a bypothesis, that the Jews are this and that, have 
done this or that to handicap a Nation's growth (omitting all thought of what they un- 
doubtedly do to help that growth), yet the eternal Law was proclaimed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ: “Needs must be that evil comes, but woe unto him through whom the evil 
cometh.” It is this unvarying law of God which statesmen in general do not under- 
stand, and evidently least of all those who lead Germany to-day. For the present 
hatred of Jews in Germany and the unjustified sufferings imposed on them— on the 
justas on the unjust among them alike—is as a millstone round Germany's neck, in the 
eyes of those who see with an inner vision, weighing her down and thwarting her 


expansion into her larger destiny. 

Do I not see a “ millstone " round the neck of England when I 
think of Ireland and of India? There is a millstone round the neck 
of every country, as of every individual, who uses cruelty to gain 
their ends— whether it is in the name of religion, patriotism, or even 
so-called “ progress". For Karma is the Law for all. 

It seeth everywhere and marketh all : 
Do right—it recompenseth ! do one wrong— 
| The equal retribution must be made, 
| Though DHARMA tarry long. 


It knows not wrath nor pardon: utter-true 
Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs ; 


{ Times are as naught, to-morrow it will judge, 
Or after many days 


III 
А letter to the late Mr. A. Schwarz, received at Adyar 


(Zransiated from the German) 


| Mr. Jinarajadasa’s notes in the Watch-Tower of June THEO- 
SOPHIST have roused great surprise in large circles of our German T.S. 


| Surely Mr. Jinarajadasa is falsely informed. The rumours, 
| Spread abroad, about the treatment of the Jews do not in any way 

conform to the facts. There is no question whatever of a persecution, 
it is nothing but the driving back (zurückdrángen) of a block, which 


as pushed itself too far to the front, as well as a purification from 
Germany since 1914, mostly coming 


| 
| element ich have swa 
| fom Galle d All eee Jews run their business as before. It 
would be interesting to learn what case has become known there 
fat Adyar) to justify such a criticism. 
As to the “warlike tendency” of the new Government, I can 


only point to the well-known oration for peace of the German Chan- 
cellor, as well as to the repeatedly announced will of the whole 


German people for peaceful co-operation. 


Sau 
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As leader of the Parsifal Lodge and repr i 
Committee in Berlin, I beg you, dear Mr. Schwan, е Adyar 
these lines to Mr. Jinarajadása. Of course I shall be glad vec 
any documents concerning these things to Adyar for DURDOME 
further information. Remaining, with Theosophical greetings, "i 


July 31, 1933. JUTTA TODTENHAUPI 


From C. Finarajadasa 


l. А сазе һа$ become known at Adyar, of a gentleman dismissed 
from his post simply because he happened to bea Jew. And see 
Communication No. II above, received by me by the same mail. 


2. I said no word about any “ warlike tendency” of the present 
German Government, in my Watch-Tower notes. 


Dr. BESANT AND DOMINION STATUS 


I have read the first note under the heading, “On the Watch- 
Tower,” in the August number of THE THEOSOPHIST with feelings 
of regret and surprise. It is hardly wise, I submit, to make 
Dr. Besant in her present condition the subject of a controversy 
which must deal not with principles but with personalities. In the 
year 1933 to expect the ipse dixit of anybody to be blindly accepted 
is to ignore those wholesome forces which are happily banishing 
gullibility out of the Theosophical Society. Truth compels me to 
say that sentiments such as those expressed in the note rightly 
expose the Society to a great deal of adverse criticism. 


Where is the proof, I venture to ask, which would be acceptable 
to a man of ordinary intelligence and education that Dr. Besant 
“ would have been free to go” if India had attained Dominion jo 
Are we to believe that she will remain in this body as long as inda 
does not get the status of a Self-governing Dominion? Then is 
where is the authority for the statement that if constitutional met дЫ 
had been pursued, India, ere long, would have been free and ги 
Dominion Status? As far as | am aware, no responsible perum. 
either in India or elsewhere, howsoever mild and обок? A 
expressed this view. I hope we shall be forgiven if we — 
accept a statement in support of which no valid reasons 
been advanced. 


The note in question says: “If one fights at all, one Бш 
win." Need опе say that in fights of this chiria 
invariably is slow in coming? It is a mistake to be unduly in н pu 
by the immediate result, what really matters is the ias prim 
come of the struggle. Moreover, should one forget the teach! 
the Gita and fight only when success is certain ? 
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I shall not enter into a discussion of constitutional agitation 
versus direct action in the pages of THE THEOSOPHIST. Moreover my 
love and veneration for Dr. Besant is too great to allow me 
unnecessarily to drag her into a controversy which is not only futile 
but also ill-timed. I need not pull down anybody to show my reverence 
for Dr. Besant to whom the world in general and India in particular 
owe a debt of gratitude impossible of repayment. I say so not only 
as a member of the Theosophical Society of much over a quarter of a 
^d but also as an Indian deeply interested in the freedom of 
ndia. 

‚ “Tf she were only fifteen years younger ! "—exclaims the distin- 
guished writer. I find myself in most perfect agreement with 
him. She would have taken a most important part in India’s fight 
for freedom and the value of her contribution would have been 
simply stupendous. Moreover she would have rejoiced and inspired 


us by her soul-stirring notes in THE THEOSOPHIST. 
ISWAR SARAN 


From C. Finarajadasa 


Mr.Iswar Saran has been long enough in the Society to know 


, that members are not obliged to accept the ipse dixit of anybody, even 


of the President. But it has always been the policy of Dr. Besant 
in this magazine to express frankly what she believes to be fact, 
irrespective of whether anybody believes her or not. She has never 

n nervous that any statement of hers would expose the Society 
to criticism, if she felt that the statement was founded on fact. 


I have been closely associated with her, and for the last three years 
have been in intimate touch with her almost night and day. I have 
been privileged to receive many of her confidences concerning herself, 

er dreams and her judgments; and itis basing myself upon these 
that I wrote my Watch-Tower notes which Mr. Iswar Saran criticizes. 
I do firmly believe that if Dr. Besant’s policy outlined by her Home Rule 
League had been followed, we should have had by now the substance 
of Dominion Status, with that status definitely outlined and put on 


tecord by some royal proclamation. 


Mr. Iswar Saran as a politician will recall the wonderful 
change which was brought about by Dr. Besant between the years 
of 1914 and 1917. Had the Indian leaders but gone on with her and 
developed the general constitutional work outlined by her, we should 
not have the present disastrous situation in the Indian National 
Movement. “There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and that tide 
was strong towards achieving India’s goal when she was one of the 

the tide passed ; and though Gandhiji came 


recognized leaders. But 
on the scene and roused the masses, the forces that would have 


swept India to Dominion Status were absent. 


THE FIFTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE Fifty-eighth Annual Convention ofi the Theosophical Society 
will be held at Adyar, from December.§25th to 28th, 1933, The 
programme will be announced later. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Delegates.—All members of the Theosophical Society are welcome 
as delegates. They must register their names not later than 
December 10th. Delegates unregistered before December 10th 
cannot be guaranteed accommodation on their arrival. 


Non-Delegates accompanying Members.—Only the following non- 
delegates when accompanying a member can, as an exception, be 
accommodated during the Convention: father, mother, husband or 
wife, and children if under the age of 12, Boys and girls from 12 years 
upwards are eligible for membership in the T. 5. Lodges of the 
Young Theosophists' Federation. 


Registration Fee.—Every delegate, whether a visitor to Ней. 
quarters or a resident therein, must pay a registration fee e 
Registration fee for non-delegates from 12 years upwards is Rs.3. 
Children from 5 to 12 must pay a registration fee of Re. 1. 


Requirements.—Delegates should bring with them ‚е 
mosquito nets, towels, soap, drinking vessels and travelling lanterns. 


; ; ; i ts, to 
Payments for registration, accommodation, or special huts, 
be sent with the order to Mr. B. Ranga Reddy, T. S., Adyar, Madras. 


Volunteers. —Members who desire to give assistance wil 
to notify their names as early as possible to the Год E 
Volunteers must register as delegates and pay their own charges. 


. Я ea Ernest 
Inquiry Office.—All enquiries should be addressed to Mr. | 
Wood, the Recording Secretary, Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras 


т ў ly 
Arrival of Delegates.—Each delegate, on arrival, should bese 
report at the Inquiry Office and there receive his enve 
instructions, which will include his badge as a delegate. 


" 
The arrangements for both Indian and European Delegates wi! 
hold good from 18th December to January 8th. 


|. nmmmm— т— 
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1933 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR INDIAN DELEGATES AND OTHERS DESIRING 
TO LIVE IN INDIAN STYLE 


Rooms in Bhojanasala and Quadrangles.—Only a few rooms will 
be available, Rs. 8 to 14 according to size. Preference will be given 
to ladies and delegates accompanied by their families. 

General Accommodation.—The charge for accommodation in the 
general sheds will be Rs. 2 for each person. This rule also applies 
to guests of resident members. 
| Special Accommodation.—On previous notice being given, not 

later than November 15th, special huts will be erected as follows : 

An ordinary hut, 10 ft. by 12 ft., at Rs. 12 with mats. 

А large hut, 20 ft. by 12 ft., at Rs. 20 with mats. 

No furniture can be supplied, with the exception of some cots 
and chairs, on hire at Rs. 2 per cot and Re. 1 per chair. 

Meals.—During the Convention days, meals in the Indian style 
(two meals per day without chota hazri, lunch or milk) will be 
provided to all registered delegates, and they will be charged As. 6 
| lor an ordinary meal and Аз. 7 for a chappatti meal. 

Tickets for meals must be applied for at the Bhojanasala 
between 6 and 8 a.m. for evening meal, and 2 to 4 p.m. for the next 
mornin meal. Those who omit to apply for tickets within these 
hours cannot be given a guarantee that meals will be ready for them. 
No tickets will be issued after the fixed hours. This rule will be 
strictly enforced. Members arriving by late trains should give 


previous intimation by post, 
. Refreshment Stall.—During Convention days a refreshment stall 
will be opened. 
| ARRANGEMENTS FOR EUROPEANS AND OTHERS DESIRING 
| TO LIVE IN EUROPEAN STYLE 
The charge for board and lodging, with meals at Leadbeater 


Chambers in European style, will be Rs. 5 per day. Separate rooms 
in Leadbeater Chambers, Blavatsky Gardens or in the special huts 


} 
| 
| near Chambers cannot be guaranteed. 


The charge for meals at Leadbeater Chambers, without accom- 
‚ Modation, will Rs. 4 for chota hazri, lunch, afternoon tea and 


dinner and Rs. 3 for lunch and dinner only. 
Delegates who register under this arrangement must take their 
meals in the European Restaurant. 


Adyar, Madras 
І August, 1933 


ERNEST Woop, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REVIEWS 


The Terror їп Germany, by Ellen Wilkinson. (Anglo House, 
1 Litchfield Street, London, W. C. 2.) 


This pamphlet purports to be “ап account of the Nazi outrages 
in Germany under Hitler, with photographs, compiled from witnessed 
and authenticated documents, medical certificates, and personal 
observation"; and is written "for the British Committee for the 
relief of the victims of German Fascism—Chairman, Lord Marley,- 
being the British Section of the Comite International d'Aide au 
Victimes du Fascism Hitlerien—President, Professor Albert Einstein.” 


In the Foreword Lord Marley claims that no reference will be 
found to any case save those which are typical of many. Although 
the Committee “ has had certain well-authenticated documents placed 
at its disposal,” some “given by journalists, others by doctors and 
lawyers who have special means of knowing the truth, but who 
cannot and dare not take any steps to have their information 
published in Germany," not to mention those " sent by disinterested 
social workers,” and “ party organizations which have collected 
Signed statements from their members who have been beaten 
otherwise ill-treated " ; yet they “ have not used the most pns 
of these documents,” only because they dealt with anu t д 
were not typical of many. The Committee have even so E. 
possible “given cases of non-Jewish victims, simply because 


? 


plight has not been so well known ". 


However high and noble the fundamental purpose of «ops 
Fascism may be, and one must give that credit to those pu Es 
any determined effort to better the situation of the people 2: of the 
certainly this little pamphlet before us is a terrible pest 
Fascism in Germany as it works out in the hands of the wre “М 
troops," “ without any warrants and on the flimsiest prs Тег. 
first sight these tales of horror must seem just senseless, bu dipl 
ror is deliberate," says the author; and she claims шу s not 
authenticated stories '' show that the pressure and terror, thou 
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s openly conspicuous, is tightening rather than lessening its hold 5 
The author makes out a case for a Reign of Terror so cruel and 
inhuman, so intimidating to police, press, judiciary and people, in 
respect of those suspected of being Pacifists, Socialists, Communists 
or Jews, that one is forced to believe that Germany is far from having 
{Шу dissociated herself as yet from those forces of evil which, our 
President held, dominated that great land during the War. 


The headings under which the author presents the claimed facts 
before her are, The Hidden Terror, The Counter Revolution, Terror 


| in the Factories, In the Torture Chamber, Violating the Red Cross, 


= 


а АА «ЦС. 


Unpunished Murder, Interference with Judges, Nazis and Women, 
Life in a Nazi Barracks, Relief Work in Germany, The Refugees, It 
Might Be You, followed by an Appendix of four pages of closely 
printed data. 


The reviewer does not know anything of the horrors claimed in 
connection with the first days of Fascism in Italy, or Sovietism in 
Russia, or lathi beatings by the police in India, but certainly after 
all such post-bellum atrocities, the French Revolution can never 
again stand out as the last word in human savagery arising out of 
political revolution. 


It is true that the case as presented is, judicially considered, 
but ex parte evidence; yet enough seems to have crept out to have 
aroused the humanity in vast numbers of people in the countries of 
the world, provoking great protest parades and relief movements in 
many places. At the same time it is not unusual that letters come 
from Germany saying that at last the people are living under a most 
beneficent rule! Time will tell. 


Undoubtedly many humanists will be eager to see what this 
Pamphlet discloses. It may be obtained at the address above. 


Z. K. D. 


The Expanding Universe, by Sir Arthur Eddington. (Cambridge 
University Press. Price 3s. 6d.) 


The topic of the book is the seemingly incredible behaviour 
of the far-off nebula, galaxies like our own Milky Way, island 
universes, of which there are a hundred thousand million in the 
Whole Kosmos, each containing a hundred thousand million stars like 
our own sun, and each separated from the other by at least a million 
light-years. These objects of telescopic vision are observed to run 
away from us with a speed of about 400 miles per second per distance 
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of 34 million light-years, the farther away the faster, the hi£hest 
speed observed being 15,000 miles a second, at a distance of 135 
million light-years. The only adequate explanation of this astounding 
fact seems to be the still more astounding hypothesis that we live 
in an expanding universe, which is “ dispersing like a puff of smoke". 
"Like a fading breath," would be іп accordance with the 
" Eternal Breath" of The Stanzas of Dzyin. “For complete. 
ness,” Sir Arthur tells us,“ we must add the possible hypothesis 
that the system once extended much farther than now, that 
it collapsed, and is now on the rebound.” This also seems in agree- 
ment with the outbreathings and inbreathings of the Great Breath, 
or with the swelling and contracting of the Great Mother (Space), 
in the Stanzas. Another important idea, emerging from thes 
speculations, is that the universe has a finite radius, because itis 
curved and closes up in the fourth dimension, much like the surface 
of a sphere curls up and closes in the third dimension. Einstein 
showed his genius by “abolishing infinity," when it would not fil 
in with his relativity theory, thereby truly acting in the spirit dí 
Ancient Greece, for whom the unlimited was the imperfect, whereas 
the orderly and harmoniously limited was the beautifully perfec, 
According to Sir James Jeans’ newest theories, the fourth dimension 
is not to be identified with time as such. Time is rather parallel to 
space, and enclosed by it, than constituting the dimension in which 
it is curved. 

A. J. В 


Music: Its Secret Influence throughout the Ages, by Cyril Scott. 
(Rider & Co., London. Price 7s. 6d.) 


“A certain type of audience,” says the author, “ does not go i0 
hear the composition, it goes to hear the soloist. 


On this point I fear I am guilty, but in another way, гӯи 
picking up this work I was attracted more by the name 0 2 
celebrated author, than by the title of the book. Yet a mere oe 
through the titles of the thirty-six chapters gives one So Dd 
think about that after all one decides that one comes to read the 
and not only to read the author; especially after noting the pO 
sive bibliographical array of Theosophical, occult and mystica sm 
supporting his thesis, seeing the frontispiece which is an meh 
attempt to envision one of the great Masters of the Wisdom ы: r2 
an organ—a figure strikingly different by the way from tha > ji 
own conception—and reading the dedication to the Master by 
believed to be His pupil. 
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The author steps out of the traditional and conventional ruts, and 
boldly asserts a power in music to mould the destinies of nations—a 
pretty large order surely. But he supports his contention by histori- 
cal references and asks the reader to believe that according to the 
music of a people is the character of that people. Thus to him 
Handel exercised a pronounced influence upon the history, morals 
and culture of the English people. The historical data gathered by 
him in support of this are most suggestive. Then he deals with Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, Strauss and 


ji many composers since their days in the same way. 


At first I was quite disinclined to believe that Handel, for 
example, should be beld responsible for the Puritanism, priggishness 
and propriety of the Victorian аре, or that the music of Greece and 
Rome was the influence that brought those nations to their downfall. 
And yet, when it was seen how sincerely and skilfully the author 
had developed his thesis and how his views on the composers he 
mentions were so exactly mine own, I found myself at length either 
accepting his conclusions or at least noting the striking parallels. 
But had I had the honour of seeing his MS. before its publication, I 
would have urged the author to have strengthened his remarks 
concerning the despicable jazz, by charging it with far greater 
responsibility for modern degeneracy than he has done. 

If music be such a power in the hands of the Powers-that-be, we 
shall naturally be very keen to see who the music-Messiah will be 
to raise the world out of its present collapse. Will He come in 
1975 ? Or sooner ? 

The book is excellent reading for non-Theosophists as well as 
Theosophists and is sure to bring conviction to all who realize the 
power of Nature's finer forces. 


A. P. W. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are : 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledde, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of al] 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any, It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, 1 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence, [i 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants, [t 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 


hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist, 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members ofii 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or il 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to E 5 
choice оп any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any VÓ sd 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any dii 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school oí ae Е 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privi к 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General uerit d: 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend an e : 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also -— d 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression ere 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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The Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. ү, 
Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, THE | | 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts. from 13th March to 10th June, 1933, are 
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1,533 0 10 

DONATIONS 
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Anonymous (217-0-0 and 7-8-0) . ee 224 8 0 
Mr. C. S. A. Kuyper Loos, * “Rages Day ” Gift, £250 = 36 13 0 
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» Scotland » ^w » £4-4-0 S 55 11 -3 
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Rs. д.р 
| Carried forward .. 674 M 2 
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United States Adyar Славна. ` hive Day ” Gift, for 
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Adyar ERNEST Woop, 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, Novemb 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905, It is an dg. 


lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, Striving to ge 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to ds 
materialism and revive religious tendency, [ts three declare 
objects are: 


FIRST.—'lo form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood ol 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 1 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religio 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature und th 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belongit 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by ther 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antag 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their те 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to shar 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is notte 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, b 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they гей 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be юрий 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individ 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on e 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even tot 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perum 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see pà 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its ra 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace 1s 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. | 
e basis 0° | 
possession’ 
le, and whit | 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms th 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligib 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. lt 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed as a 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and belieís 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 


objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 


or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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lemonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, | 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existene, || 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man {оу 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants |} 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling tte; 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and | 
l'heosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, it 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asi 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist, 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Socitlj, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has аду 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to цу 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
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which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow prie | 
пог inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council еагпез? 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act M 
| these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearless г 
| i ‘ exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression there 
і" within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


The Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
THEOSOPHIST, Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned 
unless international postal coupon or coupons, covering return postage, 
are enclosed. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. 
Writers of published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein 
expressed. Permission is given to translate or copy single articles 
into other periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to 
THE THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles 
is not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April numbers. 

Annual Subscription strictly payable in advance: 

India, Burma and Ceylon: Rs. 9, post free. Single copies, Re. 1, 
post free. America: $450; other countries: 18s., post free. Single 
copies, America: $050; other countries: 2s., post free. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to The Manager, Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, never to individuals by name. The renewal notice, 
duly filled in, should in all cases accompany renewed subscriptions. 
All communications relating to subscriptions, non-receipt of copies 
and change of address should be addressed to the Manager. 


AGENTS: 


India: Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

Europe—(a) Great Britain: Theosophical Publishing House, 
68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, England. 

(b) Netherlands: N. V. Theosofische Uitgevers Mij., 

Tolstraat 154, Amsterdam. 

America: The Theosophical Press, Wheaton, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Dutch E. Indies: N. V. Theosofische Boekhandel, Minerva, 
Blavatsky Park, Weltevreden, Java, D. E. I. 
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Journal of Indian Renaissance 
EDITOR: K. RAMAKOTISWARA RAO, B.A., ВІ, 


‘ TRIVENI’ is devoted to Art, Literature and History. 
Its main function is to interpret the In 


dian Renaissance in 
its manifold aspects. 


Advisory Board includes Mr. C 
S. Radhakrishnan. 
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Published ‘six times a year. 
Subscription rates: India. Six Rupees; Foreign, Twelve 
Shillings or Three Dollars (post free) 
Address: Manager, ‘Triveni,’ 9 Armenian Street, G.T., 
Madras (India) 


Have you heard the echo of tributes paid to the resuscitated 


HINDUSTAN REVIEW | 


India's oldest Monthly Journal of Sociology, Politics and Literature? | 


If not, judge for yourself by ordering to-day a copy of the latest Number. 


“ It appears in a new and improved form. For many years now the tech is 
REVIEW has deservedly had a high reputation, not only in India but also in re 
Britain and America, for the literary standard it has maintained and for having ms 
а comprehensive record of Indian progress and changes in all spheres of activi ЯКЫ 
valuable indication of the trend of thought among educated Indians on political, 
philosophical, economic and social questions."—The Pioneer. 


“ As an exponent of theintellectual life of the country and азап advocate of politin 
and economic freedom, the HINDUSTAN REVIEW did great service in the pa rus 
we confidently hope that it will render still greater service to the Nation in "d ably 
by contributing to the cause of Indian freedom. The articles are well —À pl 
written by men who have established their claims to be recognized as expe 
subjects they have dealt with.” —Liberty. ` 


“Contains most of the attractive features of the REVIEW, its veni 
subjects, broad outlook on National life and excellent book-reviews. The E тент 
REVIEW has been all these thirty years a worthy exponent of the genera! a 
of the country."—T/e Bombay Chronicle. 
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Tug THEOSOPHICAL SociETY was formed at New York, November 
l7, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 


objects are: 


FiRsT.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 


or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 


philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 


powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 

religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. - offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, [| 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existent, [i 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 

the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants, | 

illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling the: 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist, 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereoí, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


The Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
THEOSOPHIST, Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned 
unless international postal coupon or coupons, covering return postage, 
are enclosed. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. 
Writers of published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein 
expressed. Permission is given to translate or copy single articles 
into other periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to 
THE THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles 
is not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April numbers. 
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India, Burma and Ceylon: Rs. 9, post free. Single copies: Re. 1, 
post free. America: $4550; other countries: 18s., post free. Single 
copies, America: $050; other countries: 2s., post free. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to The Manager, Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, never to individuals by name. The renewal notice, 
duly filled in, should in all cases accompany renewed subscriptions. 
All communications relating to subscriptions, non-receipt of copies 
and change of address should be addressed to the Manager. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from 13th December, 1932, to 12th March, 


1933, are acknowledged with thanks: 
ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


12th March, 1933 
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Rs. A. P. 

Miroku Lodge, Hong-Ku, Tokyo, Japan, dues of one new 
and 7 old members per 1933... 30 0 0 

T.S. in Egypt, 10% dues per 1932 and entrance fee of one 
new member, £2-17-2 ; 37- 7-46 
T.S. in Uruguay, 10% dues per 1932, $4 52 6 10 
Mr. J. Arnold, Shanghai, dues per 1933 13 4 0 
"T.S. in Italy, i0% dues per 1932, Lira 545 . 105 5 0 
» » England, 10% dues per November, 1932, $10-8.3... 136 11 1 
» » Norway, 10% dues per 1932 des 26 6 7 
Mr. Kwee Siem Kiang, Bandjermasin, dues | per 1933: .... 19 14 0 
T.S. in Greece, 10% dues per 1932, £1-5-0 aie 16 4 6 
Canadian Federation, dues per 1932 d. a9 
T.S. in Cuba (part payment of outstanding 107 dues). 18 8 9 
» » England, 10% dues per December, 1932, $10-12-9 139 14 1 
r. W. H. Barzey, Freetown, dues per 1933, $1 У 12 15 6 

Selongor Lodge, Kuala Lumpur, dues of 3 members 
per 1932-33 315-0 
. T.S. in Yugoslavija, 10%, dues per - 1932, 24-2-10 55 -0- 5 

DONATIONS 
* Friends " for Capital Fund 500 0.0 
Canadian Federation ... $ 160 2 6 
Captain and Mrs. E. M. Whyte, Adyar, “ Adyar Day ” gift 10 0 0 
T.S. in Argentina, “ Adyar Day” Collections, per 1932... 71:12:::0 
Sangli T.S. Lodge, " Adyar Day " Collections ^ 14 0 0 
Mrs. Paltengill, Besant Lodge, Hollywood, $20 15 8 0 
Ahmedabad T.S. Lodge, “ Adyar Day " Collections 25 0 0 
1607 9 6 
Adyar ERNEST Woop, 


Hon. Acting Treasurer, T.S. 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from 13th December, 1932, to 12th Marg, 
1933, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 
Rs, АР, 
Lodge Beauseant No. 760, England, £1-9-4 ... DM 19 41 
Anonymous "^ 501 
Mr. Frank L. J. EXE Tewit Croft, Stray Road, 
Harrogate, £1-1-0 S j^ 13 12 1) 
* A Friend,” Adyar, for Food Bind б" „50 0 0 
Mrs. D. R. Dinshaw, Adyar 25 0 0 
Miss A. J. Maynard, Adyar a ve 5 0 0 
“J; Adyar vs 2 a 50 0 0 
Dr. G. S. Arundale, Aver 50 0 0 
Mrs. F. West, Adyar 500 
673 01 
Adyar ERNEST WOOD, 
12th March, 1933 Hon. Acting Secretary & Treasurer, 0.P.F.S: 
NEW LODGES | 
of Isme 
Location Name of Lodge Date Chesil 
» „100 
Wheaton, Ill., U.S.A. „. “ Olcott Lodge, T." a 
Walajapet, Madras, India ... “ Kasyapa Lodge, T.S. i ^ 11% 
Gainesville, Fla., U.S.A. ... “Gainesville Lodge, T.S. "i 
Adyar ERNEST WOOD, 
14th March, 1933 Recording Secretary, ТЗ 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 


humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects аге: 
FiRST.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of al] 


religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any, It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, | 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence, Ii 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants I 
illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling thir 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligent. 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, af 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every опе willing to study, : 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed as: 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil 
ized world, and as members of all religions have become members ofii 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and belief 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to aay 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to forces 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any bod 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of апу Ор 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnes 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act ч 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearless! 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression th 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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Rs. 8-8. Always comes out on the Ist of every month. 


For other particulars apply to: В. C. DAS, М.А. 


Each issue contains 150 pages. y 
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1. Outlines of Indian Philosophy. By P. T. Srinivasa Y 
Iyengar А! ei Ü 
2. The Thirty Minor Upanishads. Translated by в ў 
К. Narayanaswamy Iyer = 3 Y 
3. The Nine Upanishads. Translated into English wit W 
preamble and arguments by G. R. S. Mead and J. C. Т. 
Chattopadhyaya. Boards Re, 1-8 Cloth ... WV 
4. Taittiriya Upanishads. Text, Translation, and Shankara $ 
Commentaries, etc. By Pandit A. Mahadeva Shastri, oM 
B.A. Boards Rs. 4-8. Cloth .. 5 | 
Lalitha Sahasranama with Bhaskararaya's commentary V 
translated into English, by R. Ananthakrishna Sastry | 
Vishnu Sahasranama, text in Devanagiri and English ‚8% 
Translation by В. Ananthakrishna Shastri 
The Gita and Spiritual Life. By D. 5. Sarma, М.А. 1 в V 
Wrappers Re. 1. Boards .. е 


Ні the Study of the Bhagavad-Gita. By Annie н 
пе per Boards Re. 1. Cloth 183 
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1933 SUPPLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIST via 
THE THEOSOPHIST 


The Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
THEOSOPHIST, Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned 
inless international postal coupon or coupons, covering return postage, 
are enclosed. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. 
Writers of published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein 
expressed. Permission is given to translate or copy single articles 
into other periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to 
THE THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles 
is not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April numbers. 

Annual Subscription strictly payable in advance: 

India, Burma and Ceylon: Rs. 9, post free. Single copies, Re. 1, 
post free. America: $450; other countries: 18s., post free. Single 
' copies, America: $0°50; other countries: 2s., post free. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to The Manager, Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, never to individuals by name. The renewal notice, 
duly filled in, should in all cases accompany renewed subscriptions. 
All communications relating to subscriptions, non-receipt of copies 
and change of address should be addressed to the Manager. 

AGENTS: 

India: Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

Europe—(a) Great Britain: Theosophical Publishing House, 
68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, England. 

(b) Netherlands: N. V. Theosofische Uitgevers Mij., 


Tolstraat 154, Amsterdam. 
America: The Theosophical Press, Wheaton, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Dutch E. Indies: N. V. Theosofische Boekhandel, Minerva, 
Blavatsky Park, Weltevreden, Java, D. E. I. 
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| ў WORKS BY MADAME H. P. BLAVATSKY | 
| 

Ww А 3 Rs. A. 

| Wy l. Isis Unveiled. A Master Key to the Mysteries of Ancient 

| {07 and Modern Science and Theology a. 93 0 

| {у Reduced Price ... 16 | 

| | W 2. The Secret Doctrine. Cosmogenesis. Anthropogenesis. | 
|| W Occult Instruction. It is the Synthesis of Science, i 
ИЯ! | V Religion and Philosophy. The most marvellous book of | 
, W the age 2 АРОН 
N - 
W Reduced Price ... 20 (V 
Wu 17 3. The Key to Theosophy. With glossary and Index 09 105 
| | VIY Popular Edition (Unexpurgated). In the Press. | 
| 1 \ j 4. Practical Occultism and Occultism vs. Occult Arts 1::3 V 
Wi % 5. The Voice of the Silence Cloth .. 1 8 y 
1118 M Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India ү 
' THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper in India 
Illustrated Monthly 


Lo 


PUBLISHED BY THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


This illustrated monthly is the oldest and the best cultural 
paper in India. 1% contains the finest selections of articles 
of general interest on Literature, Poetry, Short Stories, 
Indian History, Economics, Religion, Folk-lore, Puranas, Philo- 
sophy, Education, World-Politics, Archæology, Numismatics, \) 
Sociology, Epigraphy, Anthropology, Ethnology, Chemistry, {ў 
Physics, Agriculture, Aryan Languages, etc. It is undoubtedly | 
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the best Oriental paper for the variety and quantity of. infor- 
mation that it presents couched in a brilliant style and is very Y 
useful to students and scholars alike. Annual subscription 
Rs. 8-8. Always comes out on the Ist of every mon 
Each issue contains 150 pages. 


For other particulars apply to: R. C. DAS, M.A., 
W Manager, Тһе Calcutta Review," Senate House, Calcutta, 
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TRIVENI 
Journal of Indian Renaissance 
EDITOR: К. RAMAKOTISWARA RAO, B.A., В.І. 


* TRIVENI’ is devoted to Art, Literature and History. 
Its main function is to interpret the Indian Renaissance in 
its manifold aspects. 


Advisory Board includes Mr. C. Jinarajadasa and Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan. 


Published six times a year. 


Subscription rates: India, Six Rupees; Foreign, Twelve 
Shillings or Three Dollars (post free) 


Address: Manager, ‘Triveni, 9 Armenian Street, G.T., 
Madras (India) 


Have you heard the echo of tributes paid to the resuscitated 


HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


India’s oldest Monthly Journal of Soctology, Politics and Literature ? 


If not, judge for yourself by ordering to-day a copy of the latest Number. 

* It appears in a new and improved form. For many years now the HINDUSTAN 
REVIEW has deservedly had a high reputation, not only in India but also in Great 
Britain and America, for the literary standard it has maintained and for having provided 
a comprehensive record of Indian progress and changes in all spheres of activity and a 
valuable indication of the trend of thought among educated Indians on political, 
philosophical, economic and social questions.”—The Pioneer. 

“ As an exponent of theintellectual life of the country and азап advocate of political 
and economic freedom, the HINDUSTAN REVIEW did great service in the past, and 
we confidently hope that it will render still greater service to the Nation in the future 
by contributing to the cause of Indian freedom. The articles are well chosen and ably 
written by men who have established their claims to be recognized as experts on the 
subjects they have dealt with."—4Liberty. 

“Contains most of the attractive features of the REVIEW, its wide range of 
subjects, broad outlook on National life and excellent book-reviews. The HINDUSTAN 
REVIEW has been all these thirty years a worthy exponent of the general awakening 
of the country."—The Bombay Chronicle. 


Most moderately priced—Single Copy Re. 1. Annual Subscription Rs. 6 only. 
An excellent opportunity to advertisers—Charges Rs. 20 only per page. 
The MANAGER, “ THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW” 

7 Elgin Road, ALLAHABAD. 
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and 2. Sri Bhagavad-Gita: Two Editions 


eG. in various 
bindings. 


Prices ranging from As. 4 to 
The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali : Sanskrit Text and English 
Translation together with notes on each Sūtra by Prof. 
М. N. Dvivedi. The notes are drawn from various 
authoritative sources, viz., the Bhasyas of Vyasa, Vüchas- 
patimisra, Bhoja and Ramananda Sarasvati, and the 
Yogavürtika of  Vijüàna Bhiksu. Contains also An 
Introduction to the Study of the Yoga Aphorisms of 
Patanjali by Geo. C. Williams, F.T.S. 
Indian Edn. Re. 1-4. Foreign Edn. 

5 and 6. The Twelve Principal Upanishads, Sanskrit 
Text, English Translation and Notes, in three Volumes. 


Vol. I: Contains nine Upanisads, viz. Isa, Kena, Katha, 


Prasna, Mundaka, Mapdükya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, and 
Svetasvatara Upanisads, with notes from the commen- 
taries of Sri Ѕаћкагасһагуа and the gloss of Anandagiri. 
The English Translation of these nine Upanisads has been 
rendered by that eminent Orientalist Dr. E. Roer. Prof. 
M. N. Dvivedi has contributed a scholarly preface to 
these volumes and the transliteration has been brought 
up to date by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), 
Professor of Sanskrit, Madras University. 
Indian Edn. Rs. 4. Foreign Edition 

. II: Brhadaranyakopanisad, Text, Translation and Notes, ав 
above by Dr. E. Roer. Indian Edn. Rs. 6. Foreign Edition... 


III: Chandogya and Kausitaki-Brahmana Upanisads: 
Text, Translation and Notes as above—the former trans- 
lated by Raja Rajendralal Mitra and the latter by Prof. 
E. B. Cowell, M.A. Indian Edn. Rs. 5. Foreign Edition ... 


Sapta-Padarthi or a Manual of the Seven Categories. 
Sivaditya's Treatise on Nyàya-Vaisesika Systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Text, Transliteration and Translation with 
Notes by Prof. D. Gurumurti, M.A., Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle. With a Foreword by Prof. Radhakrishnan, 
M.A., Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. 

Indian Edition Rs. 2-8. Foreign Edition 


Viveka-Chudamani or Crest-Jewel of Wisdom. By Sri 
Sahkaracharya with Text in Devanagari and Translation 
complete by Mohini M. Chatterji, F.T.S. 

Indian Edition Rs. 2. Foreign Edition 
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OCCULTISM AND ORIE NTAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


© | Thirty Minor Upanishads. English translation Ьу К. ааз 


swami Аууаг 


Taittiriya Upanishad. Text with translation of Sree барыне: 
charya's and Sayana's Commentaries. By Pandit 
А. Mahadeva Sastri. Indian Edn. Rs. 4-8. Foreign Edn. 


Introduction to the Study of Upanishads. By Vidyaranya 


Vol. I. Talks on “At the Feet of the Master". This contains 
the teachings given to Mr. J. Krishnamurti by his Master 
in preparing him for the first great Initiation. This book 
is a lamp to the feet of the aspirant who seeks the Ancient 
Path. In exquisitely simple and illuminating language the 
qualifications for discipleship are set forth with exhaustive 
notes. The text has been translated into twenty-seven 
languages. Thousands of people all over the world have 
written to say how their whole lives have been changed by 
the teachings this book contains. Indian Edn. Rs. 4 

Foreign Edn. 


Vol. П. Talks on “The Voice of the Silence". Fragments 
chosen from the book of the Golden Precepts by Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky. As Bishop Leadbeater rightly remarks 
this is “one of the most remarkable books in Theo- 
sophical literature, whether we consider its contents or 


its style ". Indian Edn. Rs. 4. Foreign Edn. 
Vol. Ш. Talks on "Light on the Path”. “Light on the 
Path" is one of the most precious little volumes in 


Theosophical Literature. It was dictated to Mabel Collins 
by one of the Masters. The history of this wonderful 
and ancient spiritual treatise is graphically told by Bishop 
Leadbeater in an Introduction. The notes of Dr. Besant 
and Bishop Leadbeater are very exhaustive and will be 
admired for the occult knowledge displayed in them. 
Indian Edn. Rs.4. Foreign Edn. 


The Philosophy of the Bhagavad-Gita. Ву T. Subba Row. A 
brilliant exposition of the four general Principles of the 
Cosmos. Indian Edn. Re. 1-4. Foreign Edn. 


Esoteric Writings. By T. Subba Row. (Revised and Enlarged 
Edition) The author's profoundly esoteric articles are all 
collected together in this volume. Indian Edn. Rs. 6. 

Foreign Edn. 
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Works by Madame H. P. Blavatsky 


(1) ISIS UNVEILED 


А Master Key to the Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science 
and Theology. Price Rs. 23-10. Reduced Price Rs, 16. 


iR 

> (2) THE SECRET DOCTRINE 
: Cosmogenesis. Anthropogenesis. Occult Instruction. 
< 
h 
f 


It is the Synthesis of Science, Religion and Philosophy. The most | 
marvellous book of the age. Price Rs. 31-8. Reduced Price Rs, 20. 


DR. ANNIE BESANT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A most striking narrative of the quest of a noble soul towards 
Light, Wisdom and Peace. Price Rs. 6-6. Reduced Price Rs. 3-3. 
i» 


THE LIVES OF ALCYONE 


Comprising about 50 Past Lives, based on clairvoyant investi- £O 
‘ag gations. Two volumes. Price: Boards Rs, 8. Cloth Rs. 10. 


Reduced Price: Boards Rs. 6. Cloth Rs. 7-8. 

TALKS ON THE PATH OF OCCULTISM 
I. At the Feet of the Master. II. The Voice of the жент? 

III. Light on the Path. (Three Sections in one. 

With notes by Dr. Annie Besant and Bishop C. W. mS 

Price Rs. 10. Reduced Price Rs. 7-8. 

Bishop С. W. Leadbeater's 
DEVACHANIC PLANE—THE HEAVEN WORLD 


Containing Its Scenery, Inhabitants and Phenomena. Indian 
, Edition. Price As. 12. Reduced Price As. 8. 


TALKS ON “AT THE FEET OF THE MASTER” 
Price: Paper Rs. 4 & Cloth Rs. 6. Reduced Price Rs. 2 & Rs. 3. 
Bishop G. S. Arundale's 
NIRVANA 


A vivid record, pen-impressions of the highest = 
experience. (First Edition.) Price Rs. 3-8. Reduced Price s 


THOUGHTS ON *AT THE FEET OF THE MASTER " 
Price Re. 1-2. Reduced Price As. 12. 
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ALONE CAN MAKE 


HIGH CLASS SOAPS 
CHEAPLY 


There is no country in the world better 
with means for material prosperity than INDIA i 
country in the world more poverty-stricken. 

Take the instance of SOAP. 


endowed by Nature 
s, and yet there is no 


_ Take. : No European country has such 
facilities for making high-class toilet soaps cheaply as India has Soa 

is made either from animal fats or vegetable oils. Animal fais 
largely used in Europe for edible purposes, and there supplies 
are so limited that fish oils are used as butter substitutes after 
a certáin- chemical treatment. Oil seeds are imported into 


Europe ať heavy: eost from India and other countries. The 1 


of good animal ‘fats and vegetable oils being thus very high, 
e - z : 

many Európean S3oap-makers are using in the manufacture of soap 

such loathsome miaterials as slaughter-house offal, (see Gadd's Book 

on soap-mraking); fats from dead cows and pigs, and greases recovered 

by boiling down animal matter obtained from street=sweepings (see 

**Scientifié American " for December, 1926, page 439). 

To the high cost of European soap should be added the high 
profits of the maker. The prices are further enhanced by the freight 
and middleman’s charges, and further yet by the import duty, Thus 
Foreign Soaps, when cheap, cannot but be very bad. 

Appreciative Testimonials have been received from Dr. Annie 
Besant, Poet Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Phiroze С. Sethna, Sir 
Purshottamdas Thakordas. A French Jeweller, M. Joseph Van 
Praag, doing business in Bombay and Paris, says: 

" My skin is very sensitive. I have used the best of European and 
American soaps but I find Godrej’s to be better than all those soaps 
and I am taking Godrej's Soaps with me to Paris for use while in Europe. 

A German Skin Specialist writes to say “ I am a constant user 
of your No. 1 soaps, which in my opinion must find universal 
recognition as health and beauty soaps,” 

Major Dickinson, Government Chemical Analyzer, writes: 
“ Godrej's Soaps are perfect in all respects ' 

BEWARE I 

A majority of Soap Manufacturers in India use Animal Fats 
All Toilet Soaps made by Godrej Soaps, Limited, are guaranteed free 
from adulterants and made of pure Indian Vegetable Oils. 

SOLE AGENTS: 
NADIRSHAW, PRINTER & CO. 
125, 


Esplanade Road, Bonibay 


